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T O T H E 


Right  Reverend  Father  in  GOD, 

JOSEPH. \ 

Lord  Bifhop  of  Briftol , 

AND 

Dean  of  St.  Paul’s. 

My  Lord , 

THE  Value  of  the  prefent  Work  is  fo 
univerfally  acknowledg’d,  that  to  offer 
any  thing  here  in  recommendation  of  it,  might 
feem  equally  to  reflect  upon  your  Lordlhip’s 
Judgment,  as  on  the  Character  of  the  excel- 
lent Author.  It  will  be  a fufficient  Honour 
and  Satisfaction  to  me,  to  have  contributed  in 
any  meafure  to  the  Improvement  of  the  Intel- 
lectual Syftem , and  to  the  fpreading  a Per- 
formance, one  of  the  nobleft  of  the  laft  Age, 
and  at  leaft  as  neceffary  to  the  prefent,  for  flip- 
porting  the  grand  Foundations  of  all  Religion 
and  Virtue,  againft  Ignorance,  Sophiftry,  and 
every  pernicious  Effect  of  Vice  and  Senfuahty 
upon  the  human  Underftanding.  Such  a De- 
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fign,  I perfuade  mylelF,  wants  no  Apology, 
efpecially  to  a perfon,  whole  Writings  difplay 
the  Evidence,  and  whole  Character  exemplifies 
the  Beauty  and  Dignity  of  Chriftianity.  I 
fhall  therefore  only  add,  that,  upon  thefe  ac- 
counts, I am,  with  the  higheft  Efteem  and 
Veneration, 

CI  1*  A 


My  Lord, 


Tour  Lordfhip's  moft  obedient 


and  mojl  humble  Servant , 


London 
Novemb.  6- 
1742. 


T homas  Birch. 


Advert! fement  to  the  Reader. 


THE  former  Edition  of  the  Intelle&ual Syftemy  tho* 
the  moft  valuable  Treafure  of  the  ancient  Theolo- 
gy and  Philofophy  extant  in  any  Language,  had  one 
confiderable  DefetR,  (frequent  amongft  even  the  bed 
Waiters,  of  the  laR  Age,)  that  the  References  of  its  nu- 
* merous  Quotations  were  very  few,  and  thofe  obfcure  and 
imperfect.  Such  as  were  wanting  are  therefore  fupplied  in 
the  prefent  Edition  with  the  utmoft  exa&nefs,  chiefly 
from  Dr.  Laurence  Mojheims  Latin  Tranflation  of  this 
Work,  and  placed  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Page  ; thofe  of 
the  Author  being  Rill  left  in  the  Margin,  with  proper 
Additions,  included  in  [ ] to  render  them  more  clear 
and  determinate. 

The  Dedication  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  1647, 
of  the  Sermon  on  1 John  ii.  3,  4.  omitted  in  the  fecond 
and  third  Editions,  is  reflored  likewife  from  the  firfl. 

To  the  whole  is  prefix’d  a new  Life  of  the  Author, 
wherein  is  given  a very  particular  Account  of  his  feveral 
excellent  Works  Rill  in  Manufcript,  as  well  as  of  thofe 
already  publifhed. 


An  ACCOUNT  of  the 


LIFE  and  WRITINGS 

O F 

Ralph  Cud  worth,  D.D. 


DR.  Ralph  Cudworth  was  Ton  of  Dr.  Ralph  Cudworthy  at  firft  Fellow 
of  Emanuel  College  in  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge , and  afterwards 
Minifter  of  St.  Andrew's  Church  in  that  town3  and  at  lad  Redlor  of 
Aller  in  Somerfetflire,  and  Chaplain  to  King  James  I.  * He  died 
in  Augujl  or  September  1624.  f Tho’  he  was  a man  of  Genius  and  Learn- 
ing, he  publifh’d  only  a Supplement  to  Mr.  William  Perkins's  Commentary  upon 
St.  Paul's  Epiftle  to  the  Galatians , of  which,  as  well  as  feveral  other  works 
of  that  Divine,  he  was  Editor. 

Our  Author’s  Mother  was  of  the  family  of  Machelly  and  had  been  nurfe  to 
Princ t Henry y elded  fon  of  King  James  I.  and  after  Dr.  Cudworth* s death,  mar- 
ried to  Dr.  Stoughton  ||.  Our  Author  himfelf  was  born  at  Aller  in  the  year  161 7, 
and  educated  with  great  care  by  his  father-in-law  Dr.  Stoughton , and  in  1630, 
was  admitted  penfioner  in  Emanuel  College , the  Doctor  giving  him  this  tefti- 
mony,  that  he  was  as  well  grounded  in  fchool-Iearning  as  any  boy  of  his  age, 
tli at  went  to  the  Univerfity.  July  5,  1632,  he  was  matriculated  asa  dudent 
in  the  Univerfity,  and  applied  himfelf  to  all  parts  of  literature  with  fuch  vi- 
gour, that  in  1 639,  he  was  created  Mafter  of  Arts  with  great  applaufe.  Soon 
after  he  w^as  chofen  Fellow  of  his  college,  and  became  an  eminent  Tutor  there, 
and  had  at  one  time  eight  and  twenty  pupils  ; an  inftance  fcarce  ever  known 
before,  even  in  the  larged  Colleges  of  the  Univerfity.  Among  thefe  was 
Mr.  William  Templey  afterwards  famous  for  his  embaflies  and  writings.  Not 
long  after,  he  was  prefented  to  the  Re  (dory  of  North  Cadbury  in  Somerfetjhire, 
worth  three  hundred  pounds  per  annum. 

In  1642  he  publifh’d  a Phfcourfe  concerning  the  true  Notion  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  It  was  printed  at  London  in  quarto,  with  only  the  initial  letters  of 

his 

* See  Dr.  John  Laurence  Mofheim’s  Prc-  f Wood,  Fafti  Oxon.  Vol.  I.  Cot.  187.  id 
face  to  bis  Latin  tr  an flat  ion  of  Dr.  Cud  worth’/  Edit.  London,  1721. 

Jmeliedtual  Syfteni.  Trt  Pages  oj  this  Pre-  |j  Molheim,  ubi  fupra. 
are  not  number'd. 
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his  name.  Bocbart , Spencer , Selden,  and  other  eminent  writers  quote  this 
difcourfe  with  great  commendations  •,  and  my  moft  ingenious  and  learned 
friend  Mr.  Warburton , in  a Letter  of  excellent  Remarks  upon  our  Author, 
which  he  favour’d  me  with,  ftyles  it  a mafter-piece  in  its  kind  \ and  obferves 
that  he  has  undoubtedly  given  the  true  nature  and  idea  of  the  Sacrament , and 
fupported  it  with  alibis  learning.  The  fame  year  likewile  appeared  his  treatifc 
intitled,  'The  Union  of  Chrijl  and  the  Church  a Shadow,  by  R.  C.  printed  at 
London  in  quarto. 

He  took  the  degree  of  Batchelor  of  Divinity  in  the  year  1 644,  upon  which 
occafion  he  maintained  at  the  Commencement  in  the  Univerfity  the  two  fol- 
lowing Thefes  : I.  Dantur  boni  & mali  rationes  aterna  & indifpenfabiles : 

II.  Dantur  fubjlantia  incorporea  fud  naturd  immor tales.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  even  at  that  time  he  was  examining  and  revolving  in  his  mind  thole  im- 
portant fubjedts,  which  he  fo  long  afterwards  clear’d  up  with  fuch  uncom- 
mon penetration  in  his  Intellectual  Syftem , and  other  works  Hill  preferv’d  in 
manufcript. 

In  the  fame  year  1644,  he  was  appointed  Mailer  of  Clare- Hall  in  Cam- 
bridge, in  the  room  of  Dr.  Pajke , who  had  been  ejedted  by  the  Parliamentary 
Vifitors.  In  1645,  Dr.  Metcalf  having  refign’d  the  Regius  profefforlhip  of 
the  Hebrew  tongues,  Mr.  Cudworth  was  unanimoufly  nominated  on  the  1 5th 
of  October  by  the  leven  Eledlors  to  fucceed  him.  From  this  time  he  aban- 
don’d all  the  functions  of  a Minifter,  and  applied  himfelf  only  to  his  acade- 
mical employments  and  ftudies,  efpecially  that  of  the  Jewifli  antiquities.  And 
we  find  the  following  paflage  in  a manufcript  letter  of  Mr.  John  Worthington, 
afterwards  Mailer  of  Jefus  College,  dated  May  12  1646.  “Our  learned 
“ friend  Mr.  Cudworth  reads  every  Wednefday  in  the  fchools.  His  fubjedl  is 
“ Templum  Hierofolymitanum .”  When  his  affairs  required  his  abfence  from 
the  Univerfity,  he  fubftituted  Mr.  Worthington  in  his  room.  March  31. 

1647,  he  preach’d  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons  at  Wejlminjler,  upon  a day 
of  public  humiliation,  a fermon  upon  1 John  ii.  3,  4.  for  which  he  had  the 
thanks  of  that  Houfe  returned  him  on  the  fame  day.  This  fermon  was 
printed  the  fame  year  at  Cambridge  in  quarto,  with  the  following  motto  in 
the  title-page,  'Evaifot,  Z t uvor  d yxg  iva-eplv  dxgus  Xois-ixvl^er  and  with  a 
Dedication  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  which  was  omitted  in  the  fecond  and 
third  editions,  but  reflored  in  the  prefent.  In  1651  he  took  the  degree  of 
Dodtor  of  Divinity.  Tho’  the  places,  which  he  held  in  the  Univerfity  were 
very  honourable,  yet  he  found  the  revenue  of  them  not  fufficient  to  fupport 
him;  for  which  reafonhe  had  thoughts  of  leaving  Cambridge  intirely,  and  in* 
deed  adtually  retir’d  from  it,  tho’  but  for  a fhort  time.  This  appeals  from 
two  manufcript  letters  of  Mr.  Worthington ; the  former  dated  January  6. 

1651.  where  he  writes  thus:  “ If  thro’  want  of  maintenance  he  (R..  C.) 

“ fhould  be  forced  to  leave  Cambridge , for  which  place  he  is  fo  eminently 
“ accomplifhed  with  what  is  noble  and  exemplarily  academical,  it  would 
“ be  an  ill  omen.”  In  the  latter  dated  January  30.  1654,  is  this 
paffage  : “ After  many  tofiings  Dr.  Cudworth  is,  thro’  God’s  provi- 
“ dence,  returned  to  Cambridge,  and  fettled  in  ChrijV s College , and  by  his 
“marriage  more  fettled  and  fixed.”  For  upon  the  deceafe  ofDr.  Samuel] 

; Bolton , 


via 
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Belton , Mafter  of  that  college,  in  1654,  our  Author  was  choien  to  fucceed 
him,  and  married  the  fame  year.  In  this  flationhe  fpent  th?  reft  of  his  . life, 
proving highlyferviceable  to  the  Univerfity  and  the  whole  Qiurch  o {England. 
In  'January  165®-  he  was  one  of  the  perfons  nominated  by  a committee  of  the 
parliament  to  be  confuted  about  the  Englifh  eradiation  of  theBi.ble  ; as  ap- 
pears from  the  following  palfage  oiffllhitelockeL 

January  1 6th.  At  the  grand  Committee  for  religion , ordered,  that  it  be  re- 
ferred to  afub-committee  to  fend  for  and  advifewith  Dr.  Walton,  Air.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Cartel! , Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Poulk,  Dr.  Cudwortrh,  and  fuch  others  as  they 
fhall  think  fit  and  to  confider  of  the  tranjlations  and  wvpreffions  qf  the  Bible , and 
to  offer  their  opinions  therein  to  this  Committee  ; and  that  it 'be-  specially  com- 
mended to  the  Lord  Commiffioner  Whiteio.cke  to  take  care  of  this  Bufmefs. 

“ This  committee,  fays  Whitelorke,  often  met  at  my  houfe,  and  had  the 
“ moO.  learned  men  in  the  oriental  tongues  to  confute  with  in  this  great  bufi- 
“ nefs,  and  divers  excellent  and  learned  obfervations  of  fome  miftakes  in  the 
tranflations  of  the  Bible  in  Englifli ; which  yet  was  agreed  to  be  the  bell 
“ of  any  tranflation  in  the  world.  I took  pains  in -it;  but  it  became  fruitlefs 
“ by  the  parliament’s  diffolution.”  • < 

Our  Author  had  a great  fhare  in  the  friendfhip  and  efteem  of  John  Lhurloe 
Elq;  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Protestors  Oliver  and  Richard  Cromwell,  who 
frequently  correfponded  with  him,  and  confulted  him  with  regard  to  the  cha- 
racters of  fuch  perlons  in  the  Univerfity,  as  were  proper  to  be  employ’d  in  po- 
litical and  civil  affairs.  For  which  purpofe  .Dm  Cudworth  wrote,  among 
others,  the  following  letter  f.  , 

“ Honoured  Sir , 

“ I muft  in  the  firft  place  crave  your  pardon  for  the  delay  of  this  my  fecond 
“ Letter  thus  long,  (for,  I fuppofe,  you  have  receved  my  former  in  anfwere  to 
“ yours,)  which,  had  not  fome  unavoidable  oceartons  hind  red  me,  had  come 
“ Iboner  to  your  hands.  Sir,  I think  there  are  divers  men  in  the  Univerfity 
“ at  this  time,  of  fingular  parts  and  accomplifhments  for  learning  y fome  of 
“ which  are  fo  farre  engaged  in  divinity,  that  they  cannot  well  divert  them- 
“ felves  to  other  profeffions  or  employments  ; others  perhaps  fo  much  ad- 
“ dibted  to  a contemplative  life,  that  they  could  not  fo  well  apply  themfelves 
“ to  politicall  and  civill  affairs.  But  for  thofe,  which  I conceve  to  be  more 
“ free  and  undetermined,  I fhall  here  prefent  you  with  a catalogue  of  fome  of 
“ their  names,  fuch  as  I conceve  befl  qualified  for  civill  employments.  Firff, 

“ Mr.  a Fellow  of  King's Colledge,  an  excellent  Latiniff,  and  one, that  hath 
“ travelled  abroad  for  above  ten  yeares  together.  Fie  is  above  40  years  of  age  ; 

“ but  how  he  hath  been  or  is  affebled  to  the  Parliament  or  prefent  government, 

“ I cannot  tell.  He  is  now  abfentfrom  the  Univerfity,  and,  I think,  at  prefent 
“ with  the  Earle  of  Devonjhire.  Secondly, Dr.  Bagge,  Fellow  of  Gajus  College , 

“ and  Dobtor  of  Phyfick,  a fingularly  good  and  ready  Latinift  ; -and  I beleeve 
“ there  is  none  of  his  yeares  in  England  equall  to  him  in  the  profeflion  of  phy- 
“ fick.  He  hath  excellent  parts,  but  I know  not  certainly,  whether  being 

J'  '•*  “fo  ' 

* Memorials  of  the  Englifh  Affairs,  p.  654.  edit.  London.  1732.  in  pi. 
f Thurloe's  manufeript  State-Papers  Vol.  XXXV ill.  p.  z^y. 
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44  fo  eminent  in  that  way  (though  a very  young  Doftour)  he  would  puthimfelfe 
44  upon  State-employment ; neither  do  I fully  know  how  he  is  affedted.  There 
44  are  of  Trinity  Colledge  fev  erall,  that  are  very  good  Ladnifts,  and  well  furmlht 
“ with  all  the  politer  Learning  ; as  Mr.  Valentine  (a  fober  difcreet  Man)  and 
44  Mr.  Linne  (well  known  for  an  excellent  Poet.) 

“ Mr.  Mildmay  of  Peter-houfe , one,  whofe  inclination  feemes  to  be  peculiarly 
44  carried  out  towards  Politicall  and  Civill  employments,  a Scholar  and  a dif- 
44  creet  man. 

44  Mr . Croone  of  Emanuell  Colledge , a young  Mailer  of  Arts,  of  excellent 
44  good  parts,  and  a general  fcholar. 

44  Mr.  Miles , Fellow  of  Clare-hall , formerly  my  pupill  j one  that  hath  n<j 
44  mind  to  profelfe  Divinity,  but  a very  good  Scholar,  and  alfo  a junior  M after 
44  of  Arts. 

44  Laftly  of  C hr ijl -Colledge  there  is  a young  Man,  that  is  Mailer  of  Arts  this 
44  yeare,  one  Mr.  Leigh , that  for  his  Handing  is  very  well  accomplilhed,  and 
44  I doubt  not  but  in  a very  little  time  would  beexceedinge  fitte  for  any  fuch 
44  employment,  as  you  would  defigne  him  for. 

44  Many  more  names  I could  fet  down  ; but  thefe  may  fuffice  for  your 
44  choice  j and  you  may,  if  you  thinke  good,  enquire  further  concerning  any 
44  of  them  from  fome  others,  and,  if  you  pleafe,  from  this  Gentleman,  whom 
44  I have  for  that  purpofe  defired  to  prefent  this  to  you,  Mr.  George  Rujl*, 
44  Fellow  of  Chrijl-Colledge , who  can  further  enforme  and  fatisfy  you  concern- 
44  ing  them.  He  is  an  underftanding,  pious,  difcreet  man,  and  himlelfe  I 
44  know  to  beeaMan  of  exceeding  good  Parts,  and  a generall Scholar,  but  one 
44  that  feemes  not  fo  willing  to  divert  himlelfe  from  Preaching  and  Divinity, 

44  which  he  hath  of  late  intended  ; otherwife  I know  his  parts  are  fuch,  as 
44  would  enable  him  for  any  Employment. 

44  If  you  pleafe  to  enquire  further  from  him,  and  by  him  fignify  your  fur- 
44  ther  pleafure  to  me,  I fhall  be  ready  in  this  or  any  thing  elfe,  that  I am  able, 
44  to  exprefle  my  felfe, 

44  Sir, 

44  Your  affe&ionately  devoted  Freind  and  Servant, 

R.  CuDWORTH.” 

Dr.  Cudworth  likewife  recommended  *f  to  the  Secretary,  for  the  place  of  Chap- 
lain to  the  Englijh  Merchants  at  Lijhon , Mr.  Zachary  Cradock , afterwards  Pro- 
vollof  Eaton  College , and  famous  for  his  uncommon  Genius  and  Learning,  and 
his  Abilities  as  a Preacher. 

In  January  165I,  he  wrote  the  following  Letter  to  Secretary  Thurloe , upon 
his  defign  of  publilhing  fome  Latin  Difcourfes  in  defence  of  Chriftianity  a- 
gainft  Judaifm  t. 

a 44  Sir, 

* Afterwards  Dean  of  Dromore  in  Ire-  p.  52 z,  52;. 
land-  t Thurioe’s  Maottlcrlpt  State-Papers,  V9I. 

f Thurioe’s  Manulcript  State-Papers,  Vo!.  LXlII.p.A 3. 

XLI11.  p 325).  of  the  printed  Papers,  Vol.  V. 
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44  Sir, 

44  Having  this  opportunity  offered  by  Boflour  Sclater,  who  deb  res  to 
“waite  upon  you,  upon  your  kind  invitation,  ■ which  I acquainted  him  with, 
44  I could  do  no  fcfTe  then  accompany  him  with  thefe  few  lines  to  present 
“ my  fervice  to  you.  I am  perfwaded,  you  will  be  v/ell  fatisfted  in  Ins  ir.o-e- 
“ nuity,  when  yon  are  acquainted  with  him.  Now  I have  this  opportunity, 
“ I fhall  ufe  the  freedom  to  acquaint  you  with  another  bufines.  I am  per- 
«*  fwaded  by  friends  to  publifh  fome  Difcourfes,  which  I have  prepared  in 
“ Latine,  that  will  be  of  a polemicall  nature  in  defenfe  of  Chriftianity  again  ff 
44  Judaifme,  explaining  fome  cheet  places  of  Scripture  controverted  be- 
44  ween  the  Jewes  and  us,  (as  Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  70  Weekes,  never 
“yet  (efficiently  cleared  and  improved)  and  withall  extricating  many  diffT- 
44  culties  of  Chronologie.  Which  tafke  I the  rather  undertake,  not  onely 
44  becaufe  it  is  fuitable  to  my  Hebrew  Profelli-on , and  becaufe  I have 
44  lighted  on  fome  Jewilh  writings  upon  the  argument,  as  have  fcarceiy 
44  ever  been  feen  by  any  Chriftians,  which  would  the  better  inable  me 
44  fully  to  confute  them  ; but  alfo  becaufe  I conceive  it  a worke  proper  and 
44  fuitable  to  this  prefent  age.  However,  though  I fhould  not  be  able  myfelfe 
44  to  beany  way  inftrumental  to  thefe  great  tranfadtions  of  Frovidence  (not 
‘ without  caufe,  hoped  for  of  many)  amangft  the  Jews  ; yet  I perfwade  myfelfe 
ec  my  pains  may  not  be  alltogether  unprofitable  for  the  fetling  and  effablifning 
*4  of  Chriftians  5 or  airleaft  I fhall  give  an  account  of  my  (pending  fuch  va- 
44  cant  hours,  as  I could  redeeme  from  my  preaching  and  other  occafions,  and 
44  the  perpetual  diftrabtions  of  the  Burfarihip-,  which  the  Statutes  of  this  Col- 
“ ledge  impofe  upon  me.  It  was  my  purpofe  to  dedicate  thefe  fruits  of  my 
“ ftudies  to  his  Flighnes,  (to  whole  noble  father  I wras  much  obliged)  if  I 
“ may  have  leave,  or  prefume  fo  to  doe  •,  which  I cannot  better  underftand 
44  by  any  than  yourfelfe,  if  you  fhall  think  it  convenient,  when  you  have  an 
44  opportunity  to  infinuate  any  fuch  thing,  which  I permitte  wholy  to  your 
44  prudence.  I intend,  God  willing,  to  be  in  London  fome  time  in  March  ; and 
44  then  I fhall  waite  upon  you  to  receve  your  information.  In  the  mean  time 
44  craving  pardon  for  this  prolixity  of  mine,  and  freedome,  I fubferibe  myfelfe, 

44  Your  really  devoted  Friend 


Tail.  20.1 65S. 
Chrift’s  Coll.  Gambr. 


and  humble  Servant, 

R.  Cud  wo  rtk. 


The  Difcourfe  concerning  Daniel' s Prophecy  of  the  LXX  Weeks,  men-, 
tion’d  in  this  letter,  and  which  is  fti  11  extant  in  manufeript,  is  highly  commended 
by  Dr.  Henry  More  m his  Preface  §.18.  p.xvi.  to  his  Explanation  of  the  grand 
Myjlery  of  Godlinefs,  printed  at  London  1 660.  in  fol.  where  he  obferves,  that  Dr. 
Cudworth  in  that  Difcourfe,  which  was  read  in  the  pubiick  Schools  of  theUni- 
verfity,  had  undeceiv’d  the  world,  which  had  been  milled  too  long  by  the  over- 
great opinion  they  had  of  JofephScaliger-,  and  that  taking  Funccius’s  Epocha , he 
haddemenftrated  the  mamfeftation  of  the  Meffialrto  have  fallen  outat  the  end  "of 

the 
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the  fixty-ninth  week,  and  his  Paftion  in  the  midft  of  the  lad,  in  the  mod  na- 
tural and  proper  fenfe  thereof  j “ which  demondration  of  his  is  of  as  much 
price  and  worth  in  1'hcolcgy,  as  either  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  in  Phy- 
lie,  or  the  Motion  of  the  Earth  in  natural  Philofophy.” 

Upon  the  Redauration  of  King  Charles  II.  he  wrote  a Copy  of  Verfes, 
publifh’d  in  Academic  Cantabrigienfis  If!  IT  PA,  five  ad  Carolum  II.  reducem 
de  Regnis  ipfi,  Mufis  per  ipfum  rejlitutis , Gratulatio , printed  at  Cambridge 
1660  in  quarto.  In  1 662  he  was  prefen  ted  by  Dr.  Gilbert  Sheldon,  Bifhop  of 
London,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Afowell  in  Hertfordjhire , * to  which  he  was  admit- 
ted on  the  fird  of  December  that  year. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1665  he  had  a defign  to  publilh  a Difcourfe 
concerning  Moral  Good  and  Evil , as  appears  from  the  following  extracts  of 
Letters  written  by  him  and  by  Dr.  Henry  MoreFtllow  of  his  College  -j*. 

Dr.  Cudworth  in  a Letter  to  Dr.  John  Worthington , January  1 664. 

“ You  know,  I have  had  this  Defigne  concerning  Good  and  Evil , or  natu- 
4C  ralEthicks , a great  while  which  I begun  above  a year  agoe,  (when  I made 
“ the  fird  Sermon  in  the  Chapel  about  the  argument)  to  ftudy  over  anew, 
“ and  dilpatch  a difcourfe  about  it.  No  man  had  fo  frequently  exhorted  me 
“ to  it,  and  fo  earnedly,  as  this  friend. — But  about  three  months  fince  unex- 
“ pedledly  he  told  me  on  a fuddain,  he  had  begun  a difcourfe  on  the  fame 
“ argument.  The  next  day  in  writing  I imparted  my  mind  more  fully  and 
“ plainly  to  him.  Whereupon  he  came  to  me,  and  told  me,  he  would 
“ fpeak  with  me  about  it  after  a day  or  two.  So  he  did  j and  then  excufed 
“ the  bufinefs  ; that  he  could  not  tell,  whether  I would  difpatch  and  finifh  it 
“ or  no,  becaufe  I had  been  fo  long  about  it  ; that  Mr.  Fullwood  and  Mr. 
“ Jenks  had  follicited  him  to  do  this  •,  and  that  you  were  very  glad,  that  he 
“ would  undertake  it.  But  now  he  underftood  1 was  refolved  to  go  through 
“ with  it,  he  was  very  glad  of  it ; that  he  would  defift,  and  throw  his  into  a 
rc  corner.  All  this  I impart  to  you  privately,  becaufe  a common  friend.  I 
“ have  not  fpoken  to  any  body  elfe  but  Mr.  Standijh , and  fomething  to  Mr. 
“ Jenks  and  Full-wood  A 

Dr.  II.  More  in  a Letter  to  Dr.  Worthington,  January  24.  1664. 

“ I underftand  by  Mr.  Standijh’ s letter,  that  he  unawares  fpeaking  to  the 
“ Mafter  ||  of  my  Enchiridion  Eihicum , hefhew’d  again  his  difguft,  &c. — that 
“ if  I perfifted  in  the  refolution  of  publifhing  my  book,  he  would  defift  in 
tc  his,  though  he  had  moft  of  it  then  ready  to  fend  up  to  be  licenfed  that 
“ week.  I pray  you,  fpur  him  up  to  fet  his  to  the  prefs.  For  my  part,  it  is 
“ well  known,  I have  no  defigne  at  all  but  to  ferve  the  pubiick  ; and  that  I 
“ enter’d  upon  the  talk  extreamly  againft  my  own  will  •,  and  yet  I have  fi- 
“ nifii’d  it  all  but  a chapter.  Whether,  or  when,  I lhall  pubiifh  it,  I lhall 
“ have  ieilure  enough  to  confider.” 

a 2 Dr. 

* Newcourt,  Repcrtorium,  Vol.  11.  p.q6z.  feffor  of  Rhetorick  in  Grefiam  College. 

4 Communicated  by  my  very  learned  ||  Dr.  Cudworth. 

Friend,  Mr.  John  Ward,  F.R.  S.  and.  Pro- 
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Dr.  More  in  a Letter  to  Dr.  Worthington , Feb.  7.  r 66*-. 

“ Some  few  friends  at  Cambridge  were  exceeding  earned  with  me  to  write  a 
“ftiort  Ethicks , alledging  no  final!  reafon  tor  it.  I did  not  only  heartily  rejedt 
“ them  more  than  once,  but  with  great  zeal,  if  not  rudenefs,  alledging  fe- 
“ veral  things,  which  were  too  long  to  write,  indeed  in  a manner  vilifying 
“ the  projedt,  preferring  Experience  of  Life  before  all  fuch  fine  Syftems ; al- 
“ ledging  alfo,  that  Dr.  Cudworth  had  a defign  for  the  greateft  curiofity  of 
“ that  fubjedl.  But  nothing  would  content  them  but  my  fetting  upon  the 
“ work  •,  that  it  was  uncertain,  when  Dr.  Cudworth1  s would  come  out ; and 
“ befides,  mine  being  a fmall  treatife,  running  through  the  whole  body  of 
“ Ethicks,  they  would  not  interfere  one  with  another.  For  my  part,  till  I 
“ had  by  chance  told  Dr.  Cudworth  of  my  purpofe,  (which  I did  fimply, 
“ thinking  nothing)  and  how  many  chapters  I had  finifhed,  I knew  nothing 
“ either  of  the  time,  or  the  fcope  of  his  writing  ; or  if  he  intended  a 
“ general  Ethicks.  But  the  effedt  of  thofe  Friends  earneftnefs  (to  tell  you 
“ plainly  how  the  cafe  Food)  was  this : A day  or  two  after  their  lad  impor- 
“ tunity,  I waking  in  the  morning,  and  fome  of  their  weightieft  allegations 
“ recurring  to  my  mind  ; and  alfo  remembring,  with  what  an  excefilve  ear- 
se  neftnefs  one  of  them  follicited  me  to  this  work  (in  which  I thought  there 
“ might  be  fomething  more  than  ordinary,  and  that  he  was  adluated  in 
“ this  bufinefs  I knew  not  how,)  I began  ferioufly  to  think  with  my  felf  of 
“ the  matter;  and  at  lad  was  fo  confcientioufiy  illaqueated  therein,  that  I 
**  could  not  abfolutely  free  myfelf  therefrom  to  this  very  day.  Nor  was  this 
“ only  an  aft  of  mere  confidence,  but  of  prefent  felf-denial.  For  it  did  very 
“ vehemently  crofs  other  great  and  innocent  pleafures,  that  I promifed  myfelf 
“ in  a certain  order  of  my  ftudies,  which  I had  newly  propofed  to  myfelf  at 
“ that  very  time.  But  when  I was  once  engaged,  I proceeded  not  without 
“ fome  pleafure.” 

Dr.  More , in  a Letter  to  Dr.  Worthington , May  10.  1665. 

“ I thank  you  for  your  freedom  both  to  him  and  to  me.  It  never  came 
“ into  my  mind  to  print  this  Enchiridiony  till  his  book  was  out,  unlefs  he  would 
“ have  profeffed  his  like  of  the  projedt.  I have  new  tranlcribed  it  all.  Mr. 
“ Jenks  and  Mr.  FuZkvood  are  exceeding  earned  to  fee  it,  and  would  tranferibe 
“ it  for  their  prefent  fatisfadtion.  But  if  they  fiiould  do  fo,  and  it  be  known, 
“ it  would,  it  may  be,  difguft  Dr.  Cudworth , whom  I am  very  loth  any  way 

to  grieve.  But  if  yourfelf  have  a mind  to  fee  it,  and  could  get  a fair  and 
“ true  copy  tranferib’d  of  it,  I would  willingly  pay  the  Tranfcnber,  and  the 
“ Copy  fhouid  be  yours ; for  I am  loth,  that  what  I have  writ  on  fo  edifying. 
“ a fubjedl,  fhouid  be  loft.” 

Irreligion  began  now  to  lift  up  its  head  ; but  the  progrefs  of  it  was  oppofed 
Ityno  perfon  with  greater  force  and  learning  than  by  our  Author.  For  this 
purpofe  in  1678,  he  publifh’d  at  London , in  folio,  his  True  Intellectual  Syjlem 
cf  the  Univerfe  : The  ftrjl  Party  wherein  all  the  Reafon  and  Philofophy  of 

Atheifn 
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Atheifm  is  confuted , and  its  Impoffibilily  demonf  rated.  The  Imprimatur  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Parker , Chaplain  to  Archbilhop  Sheldon , is  dated  May  29,  1671, 
feven  years  before  the  publication  of  this  Work  •,  which  met  with  great  appo- 
rtion from  fome  of  the  Courtiers  or  King  Charles  II  who  endeavoured  to  de^ 
ftroy  the  reputation  of  it,  when  it  was  firft  publilh’d  *.  Nor  has  it  efcap’a 
the  cenfures  of  Writers  of  different  parties  Once  that  time. 

The  firft  Piece,  which  appear’d  againftit,  was  from  a Roman  Catholic,  in 
A Letter  to  Mr.  R.  Cudworth,  D.  D • printed  at  the  end  of  a TraCt,  intitled, 
Anti-Raman,  or  an  An  fiver  to  Mr.  G.  Burnet’s  My  fiery  of  Iniquity  unvailed: 
wherein  is  J, hewed  the  Conformity  of  the  Do  Urine,  IV nfhip , and  Practice  of  the 
Roman-Catholic  Church  with  thofe  of  the  purejl  times  \ the  Idolatry  of  the 
Pagans  is  truly  fated,  and  the  Imputation  of  Pagan  Idolatry  clearly  confuted  ; 
and  the  Reafons  are  given,  why  Catholics  avoid  the  Communion  of  the  Proteflant 
Church.  To  which  is  annexed  a Letter  to  R.  Cudworth  D.  D.  by  W.  E.  Stu- 
dent in  Divinity.  With  leave  of  Superiours  •,  1679  in  oCtavo.  This  Writer  at- 
tacks Dr.  Cudworth’s  affertion,  that  tho’  very  few  of  the  antient  Philofophers 
thought  God  to  be  corporeal,  as  Epicurus,  Strata,  &c.  yet  that  the  greatefl 
part  of  them  believed  him  to  be  a pure  Spirt,  and  adored  the  only  true  God 
under  the  names  of  Jupiter , Minerva , Ofiris  and  Venus.  In  oppofition  to 
which  his  Antagonift  maintains  f,  “ that  altho’  all  Pagans  (nay  all 
“ men)  had  naturally  a knowledge  of  the  true  God,  yet  thofe,  they  adored  ; 
“ were  Men  in  fupport  of  which  he  urges  four  proofs  taken,  1 .from  the 
diverfity  of  their  Sexes  : 2.  from  their  Generation  : 3.  from  their  Death  : 4. 
from  their  Rites.  He  like  wife  attempts  to  confute  what  Dr.  Cudworth  has 
flrenuoufiy  defended  throughout  his  Book,  that  the  Unity  of  God  was  a prime 
Article  of  the  Pagan  Creed. 

But  let  us  now  fee,  in  how  fevere  a manner  he  was  treated  even  by  a Pro- 
teftant  Divine,  Mr.  John  Turner  fa  his  Difcourfe  of  the  Meffiah  ||.  He  tells  us  t, 
we  mufl  conclude  Dr.  Cudworth  to  be  himfelf  a Tritheiftic,  a fell,  for  which,  I 
believe,  he  may  have  a kindnefs , becaufe  he  loves  hard  words  \ or  fomething  elfe- 
without  either  flick  or  trick,  which  I will  not  name,  bccaufc  his  Book  pretends 
to  be  written  againf  it.  And  again  j[j|,  that  “ the  raoft,  that  Charity  itfelf  can 
“ allow  the  Doflor,  if  it  were  to  Rep  forth,  and  fpeak  his  molt  favourable- 
“ character  to  the  world,  is,  that  he  is  an  Arian,  a Socinian,  or  a Deift.” 

Mr.  Dryden  likewife  tells  us  **,  that  our  Author  “has  raifed  fuch  ftrong. 
“ objections  againft  the  being  of  a God  and  Providence,  that  many  think  he 
“ has  not  anfwered  them.”  And  the  late  Earl  of  Shaftefbury,  in  his  Moralifls, 
a Rhapfcdy  ft,  has  the  following  paffage  : “ You  know  the  common  fate 
“ of  thofe,  who  dare  to  appear  fair  Authors.  What  was  that  pious  and 
“learned  man’s  cafe,  who  wrote  the  Intellectual  Syfiem  of  the  Univerfe  ? I 
“ confefs,  it  was  p'eafant  enough  to  confider,  that  tho’  the  whole  world  were 
“ no  lefs  fatisfied  with  his  Capacity  and  Learning,  than  with  his  Sincerity  in 

1 “ the- 

* Vide  Joann  is  Clerici  Vitam,  ad  arm.  **  Dedication  of  his  Tranflation  of  Virgil’s 
un.  p.  129  Edit,  yfyafldvd.  1 7 1 1 . in  octavo!  ALr.eid,  Vd.  II  p.  378.  edit.  London  1730.  in 

t t\  335,  See.  oclnvo. 

||  Set  p.  i<5,  17,19,  16;.  edit.  London  1 <5 S 5 ft  Part.  11.  Seel.  3.  CharactenfHcks  Vd.  ii. 
in  oclavo.  e.  2 6 z edit.  Lontion  1 7 37 . moAiivo. 
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“ the  Caufe  of  the  Deity  •,  yet  was  he  accufed  of  giving  the  upper  hand  to  the 
“ Atlxeifts,  for  having  only  Hated  their  reafons  and  thole  of  their  Adverfaries 
“ fairly  together.” 

Such  was  the  treatment,  which  our  great  Author  receiv’d  for  his  immortal 
Volume ; wherein,  as  Mr.  Warburton  lays  *,  with  a Boldnefs  uncommon  indeed , 
but  very  becoming  a Alan  confcious  of  his  own  Integrity , and  of  the  Truth  and  Evi- 
dence of  his  caufe , be  launch'd  out  into  the  immenfny  of  the  Intellectual  Syftem  •, 
and  at  his  firft  effay  penetrated  the  very  darkejl  recejfes  of  Antiquity,  to  ft  rip  Alhe- 
iftn  of  all  its  difguifes , and  drag  up  the  lurking  Monfter  to  Conviction.  Where 
tho'  few  readers  could  follow  him,  yet  the  very  flow  eft  were  able  to  unravel  his 

fecret  purpofc to  tell  the  world that  he  was  an  Atheift  in  his  heart , and  an 

Arian  in  his  Book. However , thus  ran  the  popular  clamour  againft  this  ex- 

cellent perfon.  Would  the  reader  know  the  conference  ? Why , the  Zealots  in- 
flam'd the  Bigots : 

’Twas  the  time’s  plague,  when  madmen  led  the  blind  : 

The  filly  calumny  was  believ'd the  much  injured  Author  grew  difgufted  his 
Ardour  flackened and  the  reft  and  far  great  eft  part  of  the  Defence  never  appear'd. 

The  fame  Gentleman  likewife,  in  his  Letter  to  me  above  cited,  obferves, 
that  among  the  other  excellencies  of  this  Work  “all  his  TranQations  from 
“ the  Greek  Writers  are  wonderfully  exaCt,  and  a vaft  judgment  and  pene- 
“ tration  fliewn  in  explaining  their  fenfe.” 

In  1706  there  was  publifh’d  a x.  London,  in  two  Volumes  in  quarto,  an  Abridg- 
ment of  the  Intellectual  Syftem  under  this  title  : A Confutation  of  the  Reafon 
and  Philofophy  of  Atheifn : being  in  a great  meafure  either  an  Abridgment , or 
an  Improvement , of  what  Dr.  Cud  worth  offered  to  that  purpefe  in  his  true  In- 
tellectual Syftem  of  the  Univcrfe.  Together  with  an  Introduction , in  which , 
among  accounts  of  other  matters  relating  to  this  Treatife , there  is  an  impar- 
tial Examination  of  what  that  learned  Perfon  advanced  touching  the  Chriftian 
DoCtrine  of  a Trinity  in  Unity , and  the  RefurreClion  of  the  Body.  By  Thomas 
WTife  B.  D.  Fellow  e/Exetcr-College  in  Oxford,  and  Chaplain  to  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Ormond. 

In  the  Introduction  Mr.  Wife  ftyles  Dr.  Cudworth' s Book  the  vaft  eft  Magazine 
of  Reafoning  and  Learning , that  ever flngly  appear'd  againft  Atheifn  ■,  and  then 
examines  his  Notions  concerning  the  Trinity  and  the  RefurreClion  of  the  Body. 
W7ith  regard  to  the  former,  he  obferves,  that  Dr.  Cudworth  having  laid 
down  a general  Propofition,  that  the  Heathens  univerfally  held  but  one  un- 
made independent  God , comes  to  (hew,  that  the  Platonifts  in  particular  main- 
tained an  Unity  of  the  Godhead  in  their  three  divine  Hypoftafes,  viz.  Monad 
or  Good , Mind , and  Soul , notwithftanding  that  they  owned  thefe  three  Hy- 
poflafes  to  be-numerically  diflinCl,  or  to  have  diftinCl  fingular  Eftences  of  their 
own.  To  vindicate  the  Platonifts  in  this  point,  he  tells  us,  that  the  antient 
orthodox  Fathers  of  the  Chriftian  Church  were  generally  of  no  other  perfuafion 
than  this , that  that  Effence  or  Subftance  of  the  Godhead , which  all  the  three 
perfons  or  hypoftafes  agree  in,  as  each  of  them  is  God , was  not  one  fingular  or 
individual , but  only  one  common  or  univerfal  E fence  or  Subftance. 

“ This,  lays  Mr.  Wife , and  other  alfertions  of  the  like  nature  in  Dr. 
“ CudwqrHSps  Intellectual  'yftem,  have  made  fo  much  noife  in  the  world,  that 

“ there 

* Preface  to  the  gem1.  of  his  Divine  Legation  of  Mole;,  p.  x,  x:,  xii. 
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*<  there  has  hardly  been  a pamphlet  or  book  written  for  Tome  years  about  the 
“ blcfifed  Trinity,  elpecialJy  in  England,  and  in  the  heterodox  way,  which 
“ does  not  bring  in  Dr.  Cud-worth  upon  the  ftage,  and  vouch  his  name  and 
“ quotations  for  its  purpofe.  While  on  the  other  hand,  the  truly  Orthodox 
“ ftho’  often  thro’  a mifunderftanding  of  his  lenfej  do  aim  at  his  Doctrine  as 
“ a mark  of  their  Invectives ; and  others,  who  call  themfelves  alfo  by  that 
“ name,  entertaining  no  little  veneration  for  the  very  words  ufcd  by  the  an- 
“ tient  Fathers,  efpecialiy  when  repeated  and  revived  by  fo  learned  a perfon 
“ as  Dr.  Cudworih , and  rcfolving  whatever  fhould  come  of  it,  to  (land  by 
“them,  have  unhappily  fallen  into  a kind  of  Trithsifm."  Mr.  Wife  there- 
fore endeavours,  as  much  as  poffible,  to  clear  up  and  juftify  our  Author’s  .Doc- 
trine. However,  Mr.  Robert  Nelfon , in  his  Life  of  Bijhop  Bull  *,  declares,  that 
Dr.  Cud-worth's  Notion  with  regard  to  the  Trinity  was  the  fame  with  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke's,  and  reprefents  it  in  the  following  terms  ; That  the  three  Perfons  of  the 
Trinity  are  three  difunct  fpiritual  Sul  fiances , but  that  the  Father  alone  is  truly 
and  properly  God  ; that  he  alone  in  the  proper  fenfe  is  fupreme  ; that  ah fc lute 
fupreme  Honour  is  due  to  him  only  ; and  that  he , abfolutely  /peaking,  is  the  only 
God  of  the  Uni-verfe,  the  Son  and  Spirit  being  God  but  only  by  the  Father  s concur- 
rence with  them,  and  their  fiubordination  and  fubjeCtion  to  him.  But  to  return  to 
Mr.  W fie-,  he  next  confiders  our  Author’s  opinion  about  the  Refurrection, 
who,  as  appears  from  fcveral  pafTages  of  his  Intellectual  Syjlem , thought,  that 
the  Refurredtion-body  will  not  confift  of  the  fame  fubftance  with  that,  which 
was  buried  •,  and  that  it  will  not  be  a body  of  flefh,  but  an  aethereal  one  ; 
and  that  the  prefent  body  is  only  a feed  of  the  Refurredlion.  However  Mr. 
JVife  fhews  from  other  pafTages  in  his  Works,  that  he  has  as  plainly  aborted 
the  Refurredlion  of  the  lame  numerical  Body,  as  in  fome  places  he  has  denied 
it. 

In  the  year  1703,  &c.  Monfieur  Le  Clcrc  gave  large  extracts  of  the  Intel- 
lectual Syjlem  in  his  Bibliotheque  Choi  fie,  Tom.  I.  II.  III.  V.  VII.  VIII.  IX. 
which  engag’d  him  in  a difpute  with  Monfieur  Bayle , concerning  Dr.  Cud- 
worth's  Notion  of  Plajlic  Natures.  Monfieur  Bayle,  in  his  Continuation  des 
P enfees  diver fes  fur  les  Ccmetes  p,,  had  obferved,  that  “ the  Atheifts  are  very 
“ much  perplex’d,  how  to  account  for  the  Formation  of  Animals,  which  they 
“ aferib’d  to  a caufe,  which  was  not  confcious  of  what  it  did,  and  yet  followed 
“ a regular  Plan,  without  knowing  according  to  what  laws  it  went  to  work. 

“ But  Dr.  Cudworth's  Plajlic  Nature and  Dr.  Grew' s Vital  Principle  ||  are 
“ exactly  in  the  fame  cafe;  and  thus  they  take  away  the  whole  ftrength  of 
“ this  objection,  again!!  the  Atheifts.  For  if  God  could  communicate  fuch 
“ a plaftic  power,  it  follows,  that  it  is  not  ihconfiftent  with  the  nature  of 
“ things,  that  there  be  fuch  agents.  They  may  therefore  exiftof  themfelves, 

“ will  the  adverfary  fay  ; whence  it  would  alfo  follow,  that  the  regularity, 

“ which  we  obferve  in  the  univerfe,  may  be  the  effedl  of  a blind  caufe, 

“ which  was  not  confcious  of  what  it  did.”  Mr.  Bayle  however  own’d, 
that  Dr.  Cud-worth  and  Dr.  Grew  were  not  aware  of  the  confequence,  which, 

according 

* LXI.  p.  359,340.  edit.  London.  1*14.  II  See  Dr.  Nthemiah  Grew'-.  Cofmelogia  Sacra, 
hi  octavo.  printed  a:  London,  1701.  in  polio,. 
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according  to  him,  followed  from  their  fyftem.  Mon'icur  Le  Clerc  return’d  an 
anlwer  in  the  fifth  Volume  of  his  Bibliotkcque  Choijie  ; wherein  he  obferv’d, 
that  the  plaftic  or  vital  Natures,  which  thofe  two  Writers  admit,  cannot 
in  the  leaft  favour  the  Atheifts  i becaufe  thefe  natures  are  only  inftruments  in 
the  hand  of  God,  and  have  no  power  nor  efficacy,  but  what  they  receive 
from  him,  who  rules  and  directs  all  their  actions.  That  they  are  only  inftru- 
mental  caufes  produced  and  employ’d  by  the  chief  and  firft  Caufe  *,  and  that 
it  cannot  be  faid,  that  a palace  has  been  built  up  without  art,  becaufe  not  only- 
hammers,  rules,  faws,  &c.  but  even  the  arms  of  men,  which  made  ufe  of  thele 
inftruments,  are  deftitute  of  knowledge.  It  is  fufficient,  that  the  mind  of 
the  Builder  directed  all  thefe  things,  and  employ’d  them  in  the  Execution  of 
his  Defign.  It  is  therefore  plain,  that  the  Atheifts,  who  deny  the  Being  of 
an  intelligent  Caufe,  cannot  retort  the  argument  of  Dr.  Cudworth  and  Dr. 
Grew  upon  them.  Monfieur  Baylc , in  his  Anfvver  ft,  endeavour’d  to  fhevv, 
that  if  thefe  Writers  had  confider’d  the  plaftic  Natures  only  as  inftruments  in 
the  hand  of  God,  this  Syrtem  would  have  been  expofed  to  all  the  difficulties, 
to  which  the  Cartefian  hypothefis  is  liable,  and  which  they  intend  to  avoid. 
That  therefore  we  muft  fuppofe  their  opinion  to  have  been,  that  thefe  Natures 
are  adive  Principles,  which  do  not  want  to  be  continually  let  on  and  direded  ; 
but  that  it  is  fufficient,  if  God  does  but  put  them  in  a proper  fituation,  and  fu- 
perintend  their  adions,  to  fet  them  right,  if  it  be  necclfary.  This  being  the 
cafe,  Monfieur  Bayle  pretends,  that  the  Argument  may  be  retorted  againft 
thole  Writers.  For,  fays  he,  fince  when  the  order  and  regularity  of  this 
world  are  alledg’d  as  a proof  of  the  Being  of  a God,  it  is  fuppofed,  that  a 
Being  cannot  produce  a regular  work,  without  having  an  idea  of  it  ; yet,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Cudworth , the  plaftic  Natures,  which  produce  plants  and  ani- 
mals, have  not  the  leaft  idea  of  what  they  do.  If  it  be  anfwer’d,  that  they  have 
been  created  with  that  faculty  by  a Being,  who  knows  all,  and  whofe  Ideas  they 
only  put  in  execution  ; the  Stratonician  will  reply,  that  if  they  do  it  onlyas  effi- 
cient Caufes,  this  is  as  incomprehenfible  as  that,  which  is  objeded  to  him  fince 
it  is  as  difficult  for  any  Being  to  perform  afeheme,  which  it  does  not  un- 
derftand,  but  which  another  underftands,  as  it  is  to  perform  afeheme,  which 
no  Being  at  all  has  any  notion  of.  Since  you  acknowledge,  will  the  Stratoni- 
cian fay,  that  God  could  endow  fome  Creatures  with  a power  of  producing 
excellent  works,  tho’  without  any  knowledge  *,  you  muft  alfo  confcls,  that 
there  is  no  ncceflary  connedion  between  the  power  of  producing  ex- 
cellent works,  and  the  idea  and  knowledge  of  their  efience,  and  of  the 
manner  of  producing  them  : consequently  you  ought  not  to  alfert,  that  thefe 
things  cannot  fubfift  feparately  in  nature,  and  that  nature  cannot  have  of  it 
felf,  what,  according  to  you,  the  plaftic  Beings  received  from  God.  In  fhort, 
Monfieur  Bayle  afk’d,  whether  thefe  Writers  maintain’d,  that  the  Plaftic  and 
Vital  Natures  are  only  palfive  inftruments  in  the  hand  of  God,  as  Monfieur  Le 
Clerc  Item’d  to  fuppofe  by  his  Companion  of  an  Archited.  Monfieur  Le 
Ckrc  anlwer’d  |j,  that,  according  to  Dr.  Cudworth , the  plaftic  Natures  were  not 

palfive 

* 283,  &c.  ||  Biblioth.  Choifie.  Torn.  VI.  Artie.’..  />• 

ft  Hilt,  des  Ouvrages  de>  S^a\ ans,  Ao.'t  422. 
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paffive  inftmments ; but  that  they  are  under  God’s  direction,  who  conducts 
them,  tho’  we  cannot  explain  after  what  manner.  Nor  can  the  Atheifh,addc  d 
he,  retort  the  argument,  becaufe  God  is  the  author  of  the  regularity  and 
order,  with  which  thePlaftic  Natures  adt  ; whereas,  according  to  the  A the  ids. 
Matter  moves  of  itfelf,  without  any  Caule  to  direct  it,  and  to  give  it  a power 
of  moving  regularly.  This  dilpute  was  carried  on  dill  further,  with  fome 
warmth,  and  a great  many  repetitions  on  both  fides.  But  what  has  been  faid 
is  fufficient  to  give  the  reader  a notion  of  this  controverfy,  for  the  pro- 
grefs  of  which  he  may  confult  the  following  Books : Hiftoire  des  Ouvrages 
desScavans.  Decemb.  1704.  Art.  12.  Bibliotheque  Choifie, Tom.  VII.  Art.  7. 
Reponf.  aux  Queflions  d’un  Provincial , Tom.  III.  Chap.  179.  Bibliotheque 
Choifie , Tom.  IX.  Art.  10.  Reponfe  pour  Mr.  Bayle  a Mr.  Le  Clerc,  p.  31. 

annex’d  to  the  fourth  Volume  of  t jne  Reponf.  aux  Queft.  d’un  Provincial. 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Warburton, , in  his  Letter  to  me  above  cited,  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  our  Author’s  PPlaflic  Life  of  Nature  is  fully  overthrown  by 

“ Monfieur  Bayle , whofe  fuperiority  in  that  difpute  with  Monfieur  Le 

“ Clerc,  is  clear  and  indifputable.” 

Monfieur  Le  Clerc  * exprefs’d  his  willies,  that  fome  Man  of  Learning 
would  tranflate  the  Intellectual  Syflem  into  Latin  ; but  this  defign,  tho’  re- 
folv’d  upon  and  attempted  by  feveral  perfons  in  Germany  was  never  exe- 
cuted’till  the  Year  1733,  when  Dr.  A fyfheim  publilh’d  his  Tranfiation  of  it 
under  the  following  title  : Radulphi  Cudworth  Theologize  Do  El  or  is,  <y 
in  Academia  Cantabrigienfi  Profefforis , Syflem  a IntetteEluale  hujus  Univerji , feu 
de  veris  Nature  Rerum  originibus  Commentarii quibus  omnis  eorum  Philo- 
fophia , qui  Deum  ejfe  negant , fundi l us  evertitur.  Accedunt  reliqita  ejus  Opufcula. 
Joannes  Laurentius  Moffiemius,  Theologize  Doctor , ferenifftmi  Duels  Erunfvi- 
cenfls  a Confiliis  Rerum  fanol ior urn,  Abbas  Ccenobiorum  Vallis  S.  Maris  id  La- 
pidis  S.  Michael  is,  omnia  ex  Anglico  Latin'e  vertit , recenfiit , variis  Obfervatic- 
nibus  C?  Differtationibusilluftravit,  &auxit.  Jenae,2Volumes  in  folio.  Dr .Mo- 
fheim , in  his  Preface,  reprefen ts  the  difficulties  of  tranflating  this  work  to  be 
very  great;  and  obfei-ves  fomeMiftakes,  which  Monfieur  Le  Clerc  has  commit- 
ted with  regard  to  the  lenle  of  our  Author  in  his  Extradls  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Choifie.  Monfieur  Bourdelin,  a Member  of  the  French  Academy  of  Infcrip- 
tions  and  Belles  Lettres , had  begun  a Tranfiation  of  the  Intellectual  Syflem  into 
French  [[,  but  was  prevented  from  compleating  it  by  his  death,  which 
happened  in  May  1717. 

But  to  return  to  our  Author  : in  1 678,  he  was  inftall’d  Prebendary  of  Glou- 
sefter  f.  He  died  at  Cambridge  June  26,  1688.  and  was  interr’d  in  the  Cha- 
pel of  Chrifl's  College , with  the  following  Infcription  on  his  Monument : 

“ Herelyeth  the  Body  of  Dr.  Ralph  Cudworth,  late  Mafter  of  Chrifi's 
“ College , about  thirty  Years  Hebrew  Profelfor,  and  Prebendary  of  Glocefler. 

“ He  died  the  2.6th  of  1688,  in  the  feventy-firft  Year  of  his  Age.” 

b He 

* Biblioth.  Choifie.  Torn.  I.  p.  65.  562.  edit.  Amflerdam. 

4 See  Dr.  Mejbeitns  Preface.  J Survey  of  the  Cathedrals  of  York,  See, 

j|  See  his  Eloge  in  Hift,  de  l’Academie  des  by  Browne  Willis  JElTp  g.  743.  edit.  London 
Infcriptions  & Belles  Leures.  Tom.  1L  g v;z;.  in  cgiarto. 
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He  was  a Man.  of  very  cxtenfive  Learning,  excellently  /kill’d  in  the  learned 
Languages  and  Antiquity,  a good  Mathematician,  a fubtile  Philofopher, 
and  a profound  Metaphyfictan.  He  embraced  the  Mechanical  or  Corpufcu- 
lar  Philofophy  ; but  with  regard  to  the  Deity,  Intelligences,  Genii,  Ideas, 
and  in  fhort  the  Principles  of  human  Knowledge,  he  followed  Plato,  and 
even  the  latter  Phtonids  * A great  number  of  Writers  commend  his  Piety 
and  Modelty  ; and  f Eilhop  Burnet  having  obferv’d,  that  Dr.  Henry  More 
fludied  to  confider  Religion  as  a- Seed  of  a Dei  form  Nature , and  in  order  to 
this , fet  young  Students  much  cn  reading  the  antient  Philofopher s,  chiefly  Plato, 
Tully,  and  Plot  in,  and  on  covfidering  the  Ch'riflian  Religion  as  a Dottrine  flent  from 
God  both  to  elevate  and  fivceten  human  Nature , tells  us,  - that  “ Dr.  Cudworth 
“ carried  this  on  with  a great  Strength  of  Genius,  and  a vaft  Compafs  of 
“ Learning-,”  and  that  “ he  was  a Man  of  great  Cond-udi:  and  Prudence', 
<c  upon  which  his  Enemies  did  very  falfely  aCcufe  him  of  Craft  and  Diflimu*- 
“ lation.”  The  late  Earl  of  Shaftejbury  ||  dyles  him  an  excellent  and  learned 
Divine,  of  higheft  Authority  at  home , and  Fame  abroad. 

Befides  his  Sermon  on  i John  ii.  3,  4.  abovermentioned,  he  publilh’d 
likewife  another  on  1 Cor.  xv.  57.  the  third  Edition  of  both  which  was 
printed  at  London  iGyG,  in  folio. 

He  left  feveral  pofthumous  Works,  mod  of  whichfeem  to  be  a Conti- 
nuation of  his  Intellectual  Syftem , of  which  he  had  given  the  world  only 
the  fird  Part.  One  of  thcfe  was  publiddd  by  Dr.  Edward  Chandler,  Bifliop 
of  Durham,  at  London,  in  1731,  under  this  Title;  A Lreatife  concerning 
eternal  and  immutable  Morality.  In  the  Preface  j to  which  the  Bifliop  ob* 
ferves,  that  in  this  Book  our  Author  “ proves  the  falfenefs  of  the  Confe- 
“ quences  with  refpedt  to  natural  Juflice  and  Morality  in  God,  which  are  de- 
tc  ducible  from  the  Principles  of  thofe,  that  maintain  the  fecond  fort  of 
“ Fate,  denominated  by  him  Pheologic.  And  thus  it  may  be  reckoned  to  be 
<c  a fequel  in  part  of  his  fird  Book  againd  Material  Fate.  Had  it  come 
“ abroad  as  early  as  it  was  written,  it  had  ferved  for  a proper  Antidote  to  the 
“ Poifon  in  fomeofMr.  Hobbes’ s and  others  Writings,  who  reviv’d  in  that 
tc  Age  the  exploded  Opinions  of  Protagoras  and  other  antient  Greeks,  and 
<c  took  away  the  effential  and  eternal  Difcriminations  of  moral  Good  and  Evil, 
“ ofjuflandunjufl , and  made  them  all  arbitrary  Productions  of  divine  or  human 
“ Will.  Againd  the  antient  and  modern  Patrons  of  this  Docdrine,  no  one 
“ hath  writ  better  than  Dr.  Cudworth.  His  Book  is  indeed  a Demondration 
“ of  the  truth  of  the  contrary  Opinion,  and  i's  drawn  up  with  that  Beauty, 
“ Clearnefs,  and  Strength,  as  mud  delight  as  well  as  convince  the  Reader,  if  I 
“ may  judge  of  the  affection  of  others  from  the  effe<5t  it  had  on  me.  Jt  wili 
“ certainly  give  a jud  Idea  of  the  Writer’s  good  Senfe,  as  well  as  vadLearning. 
“ We  are  not  certain,  that  this  Treatife  is  quoted  fo  perfect  as  the  Author 
“ defign’d  it ; but  it  appears  from  the  Manufcript,  that  he  tranfcribed  the 
tl  bed  part  of  it  with  his  own  hand,  as  if  it  was  fpeedily  to  have  been  fent 
“ to  the  Prefs.” 

The 

||  Charafterifticks,  Vtl.  Ill  Chap.  2.  p.  64. 

4 P.  j>,  10,  1 z. 
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The  Titles  and  Subjects  of  the  reft  of  our  Author’s  Manufcripts  are  as  follow : 

A Difcourfe  of  moral  Good  and  Evil  in  feveral  Folios,  containing  near  jooc 
Pages. 

Heads  of  the  Chapters  of  one  of  thofe  Books. 

Chap.  i.  The  Opinions  of  the  antient  Adverfaries  of  natural  Juftice  ex- 
plained, p.  i. 

2.  Objedions  againft  Morality,  p.  ir. 

3.  Anfwers  to  the  firft  Objedion,  p.  29. 

4.  Anfwer  to  the  fecond  and  third  Objedion,  p.  45. 

5.  Inconftftencics  with  a Common-wealth,  p.  49. 

6.  Juftice  made  by  God’s  arbitrary  Command,  p.  79. 

7.  The  fixth  and  feventh  Objedions  anfwer’d,  p.  112. 

8.  Plealiire  ; wherein  the  ancient  Hedonic  Philofophy  is  explain’d,  and  it 
is  largely  debated,  whether  Pleafure  is  the  Sutnmum  Bonv.m , p.  117. 

9.  Anfwer  to  the  ninth  Objedion,  p.  175. 

10.  Notion  of  Morality  fettled,  p.  198. 

11.  Happinefs  ; and  the  Philofophy  of  Epicurus  concerning  it  examined 
and  refuted,  p.253. 

12.  True  Happinefs  in  divine  Life,  p.  296. 

13.  Refult  of  the  former  Difcourle  ; incorporeal  Subftance  Deity,  p.  363. 

14.  Controverfy  of  Liberty  ftated.  A new  philofophical  Hypothefis, 

P-  336- 

15.  Objedions  againft  Liberty.  To  xyx9ov  (pxm^m. 

16.  Argument  from  the  Phaenomenon  of  Incontinency,  p.  382. 

Heads  of  another  Book  of  Morality,  wherein  Hobbes’s  Philofophy  is  explain’d. 

Prolegomena  *,  to  fhew,  that  if  nothing  is  naturally  juft  or  unjuft,  nothing 
can  be  made  fo.  Chap.  2.  Not  by  Laws.  Chap.  3.  Not  by  Laws  of  Nature. 
Chap.  4.  Not  by  Covenants.  Chap.  5.  To  explain  his  Dodrine,  generally 
and  particularly.  Chap.  6.  State  of  Nature.  Chap.  7.  Laws  of  Nature. 
Chap.  8.  Common  Reprefentative.  Chap.  9.  To  difcover  his  Equivoca- 
tions. Chap.  10.  About  Obligation.  Chap.  ir.  According  to  him,  there 
can  be  no  Ethic.  Chap.  12.  Judgment  on  his  Politics,  that  no  Politic  can 
be  built  on  thefe  Principles. 

A Difcourfe  of  Liberty  and  Neceftity,  in  which  the  Grounds  of  the  athe- 
iftical  Philofophy  are  confuted,  and  Morality  vindicated  and  explained.  This 
Book  contains  1000  pages  in  folio. 

Heads  of  the  Chapters  of  one  of  the  Books. 

Chap.  1.  The  Neceftity  of  all  human  Adions  afferted  by  three  forts  of 
Men,  and  indifferent  ways  : firft,  fome  ChriftianTheo'.ogers  of  the  latter  age  : 
fecondly,  the  old  Zenonian  Stoics  : thirdly,  the  Democritical  Phyftologers  or 
atheiftical  Fatalifts,  p.  1. 

2.  Chriftian  Fatalifts  pleading,  p.  37. 

3.  The  Stoical  Fatalifts  pleading,  p 70. 

4.  Atheiftical  Fatalifts  pleading,  p.  84. 

5.  Anfwer  to  the  Phenomena  objeded,  p.  1 19. 

6.  Of  Motion  and  Senfe,  p.  167. 

7.  Of  Intelledion,  p.  196. 

b 2 X. 
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8.  Anfwer  to  Hobbes's  Reflections,  p.  305.  ' ' ■*' 

9.  Morality,  p.  317. 

Heads  of  the  Chapters  of  another  Book  De  libero  Arbi  trio. 

Chap.  1.  Dreams.  2.  Indifferences,  3.  General  Account.  4.  Particular 
or  full  Account.  5.  Definition  and  particular  Account.  6.  Aiv Imperfection 

not  formally  in  God.  7.  Arguments  to  prove  fuch  a thing.  8.  That  that, 
which  rules  all,  is  not  dvxfuri  xTry.ox'nra&'y  but  Kppvolx  lha.<ry.bi.  9.  Anfwer  to 
the  objection,  y-v&v  xvainov.  10.  Contingences.  1 1 . Argument  for  Neceffity, 
taken  from  the  Nature  of  God. 

Upon  Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  LXX  Weeks,  wherein  all  the  Interpre- 
tations of  the  Jews  are  considered  and  confuted,  with  feveral  of  fome  learned 
Chriftians.  In  two  Volumes  in  Folio. 

Of  the  Verity  of  the  Chriftian  Religion  againft  the  Jews.  Dr.  Cudworth 
mentions  this  in  his  MSS.  but  it  is  not  yet  found. 

A Difcourfe  of  the  Creation  of  the  World,  and  Immortality  of  the  Soul, 
in  8vo. 

Hebrew  Learning. 

An  Explanation  of  Hobbes's  Notion  of  God,  and  of  the  Extenfion  of  Spirits. 

Our  Author  had  feveral  fons,  who  probably  died  young,  but  he  left  one 
daughter,  Damaris , who  was  fecond  wife  to  Sir  Francis  Majham , of  Oates 
in  the  County  of  Ejfex,  Bart.  '*  by  whom  the  had  a fon,  the  late  Francis- 
Cudworth  Majham  Efq;  f,  one  of  the  M afters  of  the  high  Court- of  Chan- 
cery, and  Accountant  General  of  the  faid  Court,  and  foreign  Appofer  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer.  This  Lady  had  a great  friendfhip  with  Mr.  Locke, 
who  died  at  her  houfe  at  Oates , where  he  had  refided  for  feveral  years  be- 
fore. She  was  diftinguidi’d  for  her  uncommon  genius  and  learning  ; and 
in  the  year  1 696  publifh’d  at  London  in  120,  without  her  name,  A Dif- 
courfe concerning  the  Love  of  God  (1.  She  introduces  this  Tract  with  obferving, 
that  “ whatever  reproaches  have  been  made  by  the  Romanifts,  on  the  one 
“ hand,  of  the  want  of  books  of  devotion  in  the  Church  of  England , or 
“ by  the  Diflenters,  on  the  other,  of  a dead  and  lifelefs  way  of  preaching, 
“ it  may  be  affirmed,  that  there  cannot  any  where  be  found  fo  good  a col- 
“ leCtion  of  dilcourfes  on  moral  fubjects,  as  might  be  made  of  Englijh 
“ fermons,  and  other  treatifes  of  that  nature,  written  by  the  Divines  of  our 
“ church.  Which  books  are  certainly  in  themfelves  of  the  greateft,  and 
“ moft  general  life  of  any  ; and  do  moft  conduce  to  that,  which  is  the  chief 
“ aim  of  Chriftianity,  a good  Life.”  She  then  animadverts  upon  thofe, 
who  undervalue  morality  j,  and  others,  who  ftrain  the  duties  of  it  to  an 
impracticable  pitch,  and  pretend  to  afeend  by  it  to  fomething  beyond  or 
above  it  *j|  j and  afterwards  proceeds  to  confider  the  condudt  of  thofe,  who 
build  their  practical  and  devotional  Difcourfes  upon  Principles , which  will  not 
Lear  the  left , but  which  oblige  them  to  lay  down  fuch  affertions  of  Morality,  as 
fober  and  well-difpofed Chrijlians  cannot  underfiand  to  be  practicable  **.  And 


here 


* He  died  at  his  (eat  at  Oates  on  Sunday  the 


3d  of  March  I’C^,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age. 
■f  He  died  May  17th,  1731. 


**  ?.  7. 


•|j  It  contains  126  pages,  bcildcs  the  pre- 
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of  Ralph  Cudworth,  D.  D. 

here  fhe  applies  heiTelf  to  the  examination  of  Mr.  John  Norris's  * Scheme  in 
his  Practical  Difcourfes  and  other  Treadles,  wherein  he  maintains.,  that 
“ mankind  are  obliged  ftriftly,  as  their  duty,  to  love,  with  defire,  nothing 
“ but  God  only,  every  degree  of  defire  of  any  creature  whatfoever  being 
<s  finful : ” which  alfertion  Mr.  Norris  defends  upon  this  ground,  that 
God,  not  the  creature , is  the  immediate  efficient  caufe  of  our  Senfations  ; for 
•whatfoever  gives  us  pie a fur e,  has  a right  to  our  love  : but  God  only  gives  us 
pleafure  % therefore  he  only  has  a right  to  our  love.  This  hypothecs  is  con- 
fidered  with  great  accuracy  and  ingenuity  by  Lady  Mafham , and  the  bad 
confequences  of  it  reprefented  in  a ftrong  light.  Her  Difcourfe  was  tranllated 
into  French  by  Mr.  Peter  Cojle , and  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  1 705.  She 
lies  buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Bath , where  a monument  is  erefted 
to  her  memory  with  the  following  infcription  : 

“ Near  this  place  lies  Dame  DAM  AR  IS  MASHAM,  daughterof 
“ Ralph  Cudworth  D.  D.  and  fecond  Wife  of  Sir  Francis  Mafham  of  Oates  in 
“ the  County  of  Effiex  Bart,  who  to  the  Softnefs  and  Elegancy  of  her  own 
“ Sex,  added  feveral  of  the  nobleft  Accomplilh merits  and  Qualities  to  the 
“ other. 

“ She  polfelfed  thefe  Advantages  in  a degree  unufual  to  either,  and  tem- 
“ pered  them  with  an  Exaftnefs  peculiar  to  herlelf. 

“ Her  Learning,  Judgment,  Sagacity,  and  Penetration,  together  with  her 
“ Candour  and  Love  of  Truth, were  veryobfervable  to  all,  that  converfed  with 
“ her,  or  were  acquainted  with  thofe  fmall  treatifes  fine  publillied  in  her 
“ life-time,  tho’  Ihe  induftrioudy  concealed  her  Name. 

“ Being  Mother  of  an  only  Son,  Hie  applied  all  her  natural  and  acquired 
“ Endowments  to  the  care  of  his  Education. 

“ She  was  a ftrid  Obferver  of  all  the  Virtues  belonging  to  every  Station 
“ of  her  Life  •,  and  only  wanted  Opportunities  to  make  thefe  Talents  fliine  in 
“ the  world,  which  were  the  Admiration  of  her  Friends. 

“ She  was  born  on  the  18th  of  January  1658,  and  died  on  the  20th of 
“ April  1708.*’ 

* This  Divine  borrowed  his  hypothecs  from  Father  Mallekrancl:e. 
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UNIVERSE: 

THE  FIRST  PART; 

WHEREIN 

All  the  R E A S O N and  PHILOSOPH  Y 
of  AT H E I S M is  confuted., 

AND 

Its  IMPOSSIBILITY  demonftrated. 


By  RALPH  CUDWORTH,  D.  D. 
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In  which  are  now  firft  added  References  to  the  feveral  Quotations. 
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To  the  Right  Honourable 

H E N E A G E 

LORD  FINCH, 

BARON  of  DA  F ENTRY, 

Lord  High  CHANCELLOR  of  England, 
and  one  of  His  MAJESTY'S  moft 
Honourable  Privy  Council. 

V-  : : . . W.  -::b  Sfll  ;•  V;-'-- 

\ < r-  • • ! * t < 

My  Lord, 

...  . , 

THE  many  Favours  I have  formerly  received  from 

You,  as  they  might  jufdy  challenge,  whenever  I 
had  a fit  opportunity,  a publick  and  thankful 
Acknowledgment ; fo  have  they  encourag’d  me  at  this 
time,  to  the  Prefumption  of  this  Dedication  to  your 
Lordfhip.  Whom,  as  your  perfpicacious  Wit,  and  folid 
Judgment,  together  with  Your  acquired  Learning,  render 
every  way  a moft  accomplifhed  and  defirable  Patron  ; fo 
did  I perfuade  my  felf,  that  your  hearty  Affe&ion  to  Re- 
ligion, and  Zeal  for  it,  would  make  you  not  unwilling, 
to  take, that  into  your  Jfcote&ion,  which  is  written  whol- 
ly in  the  Defence  thereof ; fo  far  forth,  as  its  own  Defers, 
or  Mifcarriages,  fhopld  not  render  it  uncapable  of  the 
fame.  Nor  can  I think  it  probable,  that  in  an  Age  of  fo 
much  Debauchery,  Scepticifm,  and  Infidelity,  an  Under- 

c taking 
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taking  of-this-  kind-fhould  be  judged  by  You  ufelefs 
or  unfeafonable.  And  now,  having  fo  fit  an  Opportu- 
nity, I could  moft  willingly  expatiate  in' the  large  Field 
of  your  Lordfhip’s  Praifes ; both  that  I might  do  an 
Ad  of  JuJlice  to  your  felf;  and  provoke  others  to  your 
Imitation.  But  I am  Jenfible,  that  as  no  Eloquence,  lefs 
than  that  of  your  own,  could  be  fit  for  fuch  a Perfor- 
mance ; fo  the  Noblenefs  and  Generofity  of  your  Spirit 
is  fuch,  that  you  take  much  more  Pleafure  in  doing 
praife-worthy  things,  than  in  hearing  the  repeated  Echo’s 
of  them.  Wherefore  inftead  of  purfuing  Encomiums, 
which  would  be  the  leaft  pleafing  to  your  felf,  I fhall  offer 
up  my  Prayers  to  Almighty  God,  for  the  Continuation 
of  your  Lordfhip’s  Life  and  Health;  that  fo  his  MA- 
JESTY may  long  have  fuch  a loyal  Subjed  and  wife 
Counfellor  ; the  Church  of  England  fuch  a worthy  Pa- 
tron ; the  High  Court  of  Chancery  fuch  an  Oracle  of 
impartial  Juftice ; and  the  whole  Nation  fuch  a Pattern 
of  Virtue  and  Piety.  Which  fhall  ever  be  the  hearty 
Defire  of, 

. ' / : / 

MY  LORD, 

*5'  l 0.1  * tif.i  I'.y  liOi . ; 

. r • ■ ■ 

Your  Lordship’s 

Moft  Humble,  and 
Moft  Affedionate  Servant, 

ft  CUDWORTH. 
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THE 

PREFACE 


T O T H E 

READER. 


THOUGH,  I confers,  I have  feldom  taken  any  great  pleafure,  in 
reading  other  men’s  apologies,  yet  muft  I at  this  time  make 
fome  my  felf.  Firft  therefore,  I acknowledge,  that  when  I en- 
gaged the  prefs,  I intended  only  a difcourfe  concerning  Liberty 
and  Neceffity,  or  to  fpeak  out  more  plainly,  againft  the  fatal  neceffity  of 
all  A6tions  and  Events ; which,  upon  whatfoever  grounds  or  principles  main- 
tain’d, will  (as  we  conceive)  ferve  the  defign  of  Atheifm,  and  undermine 
Chriftianity,  and  all  religion,  as  taking  away  all  guilt  and  blame,  punifhments 
and  rewards,  and  plainly  rendring  a day  of  judgment  ridiculous  ; and  it  is 
evident,  that  fome  have  purfued  it  of  late,  in  order  to  that  end.  But  after- 
wards we  confider’d,  that  this,  which  is  indeed  a controverfy  concerning  the 
True  Intellectual  Syjlem  of  the  Univerfe,  does,  in  the  full  extent  thereof,  take 
in  other  things  ; the  neceffity  of  all  aftions  and  events  being  maintained  by 
feveral  perfons,  upon  very  different  grounds,  according  to  that  tripartite 
Fatalifm,  mentioned  by  us  in  the  beginning  of  the  firft  chapter.  For  firft,- 
the  Demccntick  Fate  is  nothing  but  the  material  neceffity  of  all  things  with- 
out a God,  it  fuppofing  fenfelefs  matter,  neceffarily  moved,  to  be  the  only 
originakand  principal  of  all  things  : which  therefore  is  called  by  Epicurus, 
the  Phyfiological  ; by  us,  - the  Atheiftick  Fate.  Befides  which,  the  Divine 
Fate  is  alfo  bipartite  *,  fome  Theifts  fuppofing  God,  both  to  decree  and  do 
all  things  in  us  (evil  as  well  as  good)  or  by  his  immediate  influence  to  de- 
terminate all  aftions,  and  io  make  them  alike  neceffary  to  us.  From  whence 
it  follows,  that  his  will  is  no  way  regulated  or  determined  by  any  effen- 
tial  and  immutable  goodnefs  and  juftice  ; or  that  he  hath  nothin**  of  mo- 
rality in  his  nature,  he  being  only  arbitrary  Will  omnipotent.  As  alfo  that 
all  good  and  evil  moral,  to  us  creatures,  are  meer  thetical  or  pofitive  tilings 
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heuu*  and  n<>r  by  law  or  command  only,  and  not  bf  nature.  This 

therefore  may  be  called  the  Divine  Fate  immoral,  and  violent.  Again, 
there  being  other  divine  Fatalifts,  who  acknowledge  fuch  a Deity,  as  both 
iuffers  other  things,  befides  it  fell,  to  a<51,  and  hath  an  efiential  goodnefs  and 
juftice  in  its  nature,  and  confequently,  that  there  are  things,  juft  and  unjuft 
to  us  naturally,  and  not  by  law  and  arbitrary  conftitution  only  ; and  yet  ne- 
verthelefs  take  away  from  men  all  fuch  liberty,  as  might  make  them  ca- 
pable of  praife  and  difpraife,  rewards  and  puniftiments,  and  objedts  of  di- 
stributive juftice  ; they  conceiving  necefiity  to  be  intrinfecal  to  the  nature 
of  every  thing,  in  the  actings  of  it,  and  nothing  of  contingency  to  be 
found  any  where  : from  whence  it  will  follow,  that  nothing  could  poflibty 
have  been  otherwife,  in  the  whole  world,  than  it  is.  And  this  may  be  cal- 
led the  Divine  Fate  moral,  (as  the  other  immoral,)  and  natural,  (as  the  other 
violent  ;)  it  being  a concatenation,  or  implexed  feries  of  caufes,  all  in  them-- 
felvcs  neceflfary,  depending  upon  a Deity  moral,  (if  we  may  fo  fpeak)  that 
is,  fuch  as  is  eflentially  good,  and  naturally  juft,  as  the  head  thereof ; the 
firft  contriver,  and  orderer  of  all.  Which  kind  of  Divine  Fate  hath  not 
only  been  formerly  afTerted  by  the  Stoicks,  but  alfo  of  late  by  divers  mo- 
dern writers.  Wherefore  of  the  three  fatalifms,  or  falfe  hyporhefes.  of  the 
univerfe,  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  book  ; one  is  abfolute  Athe- 
ifm  ; another  immoral  Theifm,  or  religion  without  any  natural  juftice  and 
morality  ; (all  juft  and  unjuft,  according  to  this  hypothefis,  being  meer  the- 
tica!  or  faditious  things,  made  by  arbitrary  will  and  command  only  :)  The 
third  and  laft  fuch  a Theifm,  as  acknowledges  not  only  a God,  or  omni- 
potent underftanding  Being,  but  alfo  natural  juftice  and  morality,  founded 
m him,  and  derived  from  him  \ neverthelefs  no  liberty  from  neceftity  any- 
where, and  therefore  no  diftributive  or  retributive  juftice  in  the  world. 
Whereas  thefe  three  things  are  (as  we  conceive)  the  fundamentals  or  et 
fentials  of  true  religion.  Firft,  that  all  things  in  the  world  do  not  float 
without  a head  and  governour ; but  that  there  is  a God,  an  omnipotent  un- 
derftanding Being,  prefiding  over  all.  Secondly,  that  this  God  being  ef- 
lentially good  and  juft,,  there  is  xxhov  xx i 'xauov,  fomething  in  its  own. 

nature,  immutably  and  eternally  juft,  and  unjuft  and  not  by  arbitrary 
will,  law,  and  command  only.  And  laftly,  that  there  is  fomething  i<p'  Yiy.7vy 
or,  that  we  are  fo  far  forth  principles  or  mafters  of  our  own  adtions,  as  to 
be  accountable  to  juftice  for  them,  or  to  make  us  guilty  and  blame-worthy 
for  what  we  do  amifs,  and  to  deferve  punilhment  accordingly.  Which 
three  fundamentals  of  religion,  are  intimated  by  the  author  to  the  Hebrews 
in  thefe  words  •,  he  that  cometh  to  God , mujl  believe , that  he  is , and  that  he 
ts  a rewarder  of  thofe , who  feek  him  out.  For  to  leek  out  God  here,  is 
nothing  elfe,  but  to  feek  a participation  of  his  image,  or  the  recovery  of 
that  nature  and  life  of  his,  which  we  have  been  alienated  from.  And  thefe 
three  things,  namely,  that  all  things  do  not  float  without  a head  and  governor, 
but  there  is  an  omnipotent  underftanding  Being  prefiding  over  all  ; that  this 
God,  hath  an  efiential  goodnefs  and  juftice  ; and  that  the  differences  of  good 
aad  evil  moral,  honeft  and  dilhoneft,  are  not  by  meer  will  and  law  only, 

but 
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buf  by  nature  f and  confequently,  that  the  Deity  cannot  aft,  influence,  anti 
necefiitate  men  to  Inch  things,  as  are  in  their  own  nature  evil ; and  iufijy, 
that  neceflity  is  not  intrinfecal  to  the  nature  of  every  thing,  but  that  men 
have  fuch  a liberty,  or  power  over  their  own  actions,  as  may  render  them 
accountable  for  the  lame,  and  blame-worthy  when  they  do  amifs  ; and  con- 
fequently, that  there  is  a juftice  diftributive  of  rewards  and  punifhments 
running  through  the  world  : I lay,  thefe  three,  (which  are  the  molt  impor- 
tant things,  that  the  mind  of  man  can  employ  it  felf  upon)  taken  all  toge- 
ther,, make  up  the  wholenefs  and  entirenefs  of  that,  which  is  here  called  by 
us,  The  T rue  Intellectual  Syjlem  of  the  Univerfe,  in  fuchafenfe,  as  Atheifm 
may  be  called  a falfe  Syitem  thereof  ; the  word  Intellectual  being  added, 
to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  other,  vulgarly  fo  called,  Syjlems  of  the  World, 
(that  is,  the  vifible  and  corporeal  world)  the  Ptolemaick,  Tychonick,  and 
Copernican ; the  two  former  of  which  are  now  commonly  accounted  falle, 
the  latter  true.  And  thus  our  profpect  being  now  enlarged  into  a threefold 
fatalifm,  or  fpurious  and  falfe  hypothecs  of  the  Intelleftual  Syitem,  making 
all  things  neceflfary  upon  feveral  grounds  ; we  accordingly  deligned  the  con- 
futation of  them  all,  in  three  feveral  books.  The  firft,  againlt  Atheifm, 
(which  is  the  Democritick  fate)  wherein  all  the  reafon  and  philolophy 
thereof  is  refelled,  and  the  exiltence  of  a God  demonftrated  ; and  fo  that 
vAixji  avifxn,  or  material  neceffity  of  all  things,  overthrown.  The  fecond,  for 
fuch  a God,  as  is  not  meer  arbitrary  will  omnipotent,  decreeing,  doing,  and 
neceflitating  all  aftions,  evil  as  well  as  good,  but  eflentially  moral,  good 
and  juft  ; and  for  a natural  diferimen  honeftorum  & turpium , whereby  ano- 
ther ground  of  the  neceflity  of  all  human  aftions  will  be  removed.  And  the 
third  and  laft,  againft  neceflity  intrinfecal  and  eflential  to  all  aftion,  and  for 
fuch  a liberty,  or  fui-potefias , in  rational  creatures,  as  may  render  them  ac- 
countable, capable  of  rewards  and  punifhments,  and  fo  objefts  of  diftributive  or 
retributive  juftice  by  which  the  now  only  remaining  ground,  of  the  fatal  ne- 
ceflity  of  all  aftions  and  events,  will  be  taken  away.  And  all  thefe  three 
under  that  one  general  title  of  The  True  Intellectual  Syjlem  of  the  Univerfe 
each  book  having,  befides,.  its  own  particular  tide  : as,  againft  Atheiim  ; 
for  natural  Juftice  and  Morality,  founded  in  the  Deity  ; for  Liberty  from 
Neceflity,  and  a diftributive  Juftice  of  Rewards  and  Punifhments  in  the  world. 
And  this  we  conceive  may  fully  fatisfy,  concerning  our  general  title,  all 
thofev  who  are  not  extremely  critical  or  captious,  at  leaft  as  many  of  them 
as  ever  heard  of  the  aftrononucal  fyftems  of  the  world  ; fo  that  they  will 
not  think  us  hereby  obliged,  to  treat  of  the  hierarchy  of  angels,  and  of  all 
the  feveral  fpecies  of  animals,  vegetables,  and  minerals,  &c..  that  is,  to  write 
de  omni  elite , of  whatfoever  as  contained  within  the  complexion  of  the  uni- 
verfe. Though  the  whole  fcale  of  Entity  is  here  alfo  taken  notice  of;  and 
the  general  ranks  of  fubftantial  beings,  below  the  Deity  (or  Trinity  of  Di- 
vine hypoftafes)  confider’d  ; which  yet,  according  to  our  philofophy,  are 
but  two  ; fouls  of  feveral  degrees,  (angels  themlelves  being  included  within 
that  number)  and  body  or  matter ; as  alfo  the  immortality  of  rhofe  fouls 
proved.  Which  notwithftanding  • is  luggefted  by  us,  only  to  fatisfy  fome 
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men’s  curiofity.  Neverthelefs,  we  confels,  that  this  general  title  might  well 
have  been  here  (pared  by  us,  and  this  volume  have  been  prefented  to  the  reader’s 
view,  not  as  a part  or  piece,  but  a whole  compleat  and  entire  thing  by  it  felf, 
had  it  not  been  for  two  reafons ; firft,  our  beginning  with  thofe  three  Fa- 
talilms,  or  falfe  hypotlveles  of  the  Intellectual  Syjiem , and  prdmifing  a confu- 
tation of  them  all  then,  when  we  thought  to  have  brought  them' within  the 
compafs  of  one  volume  ; and  fecondly,  every  other  page’s,  throughout  this 
whole  volume,  accordingly  bearing  the  infcription  of  book  the  firft  upon 
the  head  thereof.  This  is  therefore  that,  which,  in  the  firft  place,  we  here 
apologize  for,  our  publifhing  one  part  or  book  alone  by  it  felf,  we  being 
furpriz'ed  in  the  length  thereof;  whereas  we  had  otherwife  intended  two  more 
along  with  it.  Notwithftanding  which,  there  is  no  reafon,  why  this  volume 
fihould  be  therefore  thought  imperfect  and  incomplete,  becaufe  it  hath  not  all 
the  three  things  at  firft  defigned  by  us ; it  containing  all  that  belongeth  to  its 
own  particular  title  and  fubjed,  and  being  in  that  refpedt  no  piece,  but  a 
whole.  This  indeed  mu  ft  needs  beget  an  expectation  of  the  two  following 
treatifes,  (efpecially  in  fuch  as  (hall  have  received  any  fatisfadion  from  this 
firft,)  concerning  thofe  two  other  Fatalifms,  or  falfe  hypothefes  mentioned  ; 
to  make  up  our  whole  Intellectual  Syjiem  compleat:  the  one  to  prove,  that 
God  is  not  mere  arbitrary  Will  omnipotent,  (without  any  eflential  goodnefs 
and  juftice)  decreeing  and  doing  all  things  in  the  world,  as  well  evil  as  good  ; 
and  thereby  making  them  alike  neceflary  to  us  ; from  whence  it  would  follow, 
that  all  good  and  evil  moral  are  mere  thetical,  pofitive,  and  arbitrary 
things,  that  is,  not  nature,  but  will : which  is  the  defence  of  natural,  eter- 
nal immutable  juftice,  or  morality.  The  other,  that  neceftity  is  not  intrinfecal 
to  the  nature  of  every  thing,  God  and  all  creatures,  or  eflential  to  all  adtion  ; 
but,  that  there  is  fomething  vu7v,  or,  that  we  have  fome  liberty,  or  power 
over  our  own  adtions : which  is  the  defence  of  a diftributive  or  retributive 
juftice,  difpenfing  rewards  and  punilhments  throughout  the  whole  world. 
Wherefore  we  think  fit  here  to  advertife  the  reader  concerning  thefe,  that 
though  they  were,  and  (till  are,  really  intended  by  us;  yet  the  compleat 
finifhmg  and  publication  of  them  will  notwithftanding  depend  upon  many 
contingencies;  not  only  of  our  life  and  health,  the  latter  of  which,  as  well  as 
the  former,  is  to  us  very  uncertain  ; but  alfo  of  our  leifure,  or  vacancy  from 
other  neceflary  employments. 

In  the  next  place,  we  mull  apologize  alfo  for  the  fourth  chapter;  inaf- 
much  as,  though,  in  regard  of  its  length,  it  might  rather  be  called  a book, 
than  a chapter,  yet  it  doth  not  anlwer  all  the  contents  prefixed  to  it.  Here 
therefore  mull  we  again  confels  our  felves  iurprized  -,  who,  when  we  wrote 
thofe  Contents,  did' not  fufpcdt  in  the  leaft,  but  that  we  fhould  have  fttisfied 
them  all  within  a lefier  compafs.  And  our  defign  then  was,  befides  anfwer- 
ing  the  objection,  againft  the  naturality  of  the  idea  of  God,  from  the  Pagan 
polytheifm,  (we  having  then  fo  fit  an  occafion)  to  give  fuch  a further  account 
of  the  idolatry  and  religion  of  the  Gentiles,  as  might  prepare  our  way  for  a 
defence  of  Chriftianity,  to  be  fubjbinedjn  the  dole  ; it  being  not  only  a- 
grecable  to  the  fijnfe  of  ancient  dod'tors,  but  alfo  exprefly  declared  in  the 
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Scripture,  that  one  defign  of  Chriftianity  was  to  abolifh  and  extirpate  the 
Pagan  polytheifm  and  idolatry.  And  our  reafons  for  this  intended  defence 
of  Chriftianity  were  : Firft:  becaufe  we  had  obferved,  that  fome  pro- 
fefted  oppofers  of  atheifm,  had  either  incurred  afufpicion,  or  at  lea  ft  buffered 
under  the  imputation,  of  being  mere  Theifts,  or  natural  Religionifts  only, 
and  no  hearty  believers  of  Chriftianity,  or  friends  to  revealed  Religion. 
From  which  either  fufpicion  or  imputation  therefore  we  thought  it  juftice  to 
free  our  felves,  we  having  fo  unfhaken  a belief,  and  firm  affurance  of  the  truth 
of  the  whole  Chriftian  Dodtrine.  But,  fecondly  and  principally,  becaufe  we 
had  further  obferved  it  to  have  been  the  method  of  our  modern  Atheifts,  to 
make  their  firft  afifault  againft:  Chriftianity,  as  thinking  that  to  be  the  moll 
vulnerable  ; and  that  it  would  be  an  eafy  ftep  for  them,  from  thence,  to  de- 
molifti  all  religion  and  theifm.  However,  fince  the  fatisfying  the  former 
part  of  thofe  contents  had  already  taken  up  fo  much  room,  that  the  pur- 
fuit  of  the  remainder  would  have  quite  excluded  our  principally  intended 
confutation  of  all  the  atheiftick  ground^  ; the  forementioned  objection  being 
now  fufficiently  anlwered,  there  was  a neceffity,  that  we  fiiould  there  break 
off,  and  leave  the  further  account  of  the  Pagan  Idolatry  and  Religion, 
together  with  our  Defence  of  Chriftianity,  to  fome  other  more  convenient 
opportunity. 

And  now  we  fhall  exhibit  to  the  reader’s  view  a brief  and  general  fyno  p- 
fis  of  the  whole  following  work,  together  with  fome  particular  refledlions 
upon  feveral  parts  thereof,  either  for  his  better  information  concerning 
them,  or  for  their  vindication  ; fome  of  which  therefore  will  be  of  greater 
ufe,  after  the  book  has  been  read,  than  before.  The  firft  chapter  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  Atomick  phyfiology,  as  made  the  foundation  of  the  Democri- 
tick  fate.  Where  the  reader  is  to  underftand,  that  this  Democritick  fate, 
which  is  one  of  the  three  falfe  hypothefes  of  the  Intellectual  Syfiem,  there  men- 
tioned, is  the  very  felf-fame  thing  with  the  Atomick  atheifm,  the  only  form 
of  atheifm,  that  hath  publickly  appeared  upon  the  ftage,  as  an  entire  philoio- 
phick  fyftem,  or  hath  indeed  been  much  taken  notice  of  in  the  world  for 
thefe  two  thoufand  years  paft.  For,  though  it  be  true,  That  Epic  urns,  (who 
was  alfo  an  Atomick  Atheift,  as  is  afterwards  declared,  having,  in  all 
probability,  therefore  a mind  to  innovate  fomething,  that  he  might  not  feem 
to  have  borrowed  all  from  Democritus,)  did  by  violence  introduce  liberty  of 
will  into  his  hypothefis  ; for  the  folving  whereof  he,  rid iculoufiy  deviled, 
that  his  Third  Motion  of  Atoms,  called  by  Lucretius 
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yet  was  this,  as  Cicero  * long  fince  obferved,  a mod  heterogeneous  patch, 
or  ajjumentum  of  his,  and  altogether  as  contradidfious  to  the  tenour  of  his 
own  principles,  as  it  was  to  the  dodtrine  of  Democritus  himfelf.  There  can 
be  nothing  more  abfurd,  than  fo-r  an  Atheift  to  affert  liberty  of  will;  but 
it  is  moft  of  all  abfurd,  for  an  atomick  one.  And  therefore  our  modern 
Atheifts  do  here  plainly  difclaim  Epicurus,  (though  otherwife  fo  much  ad- 
mired by  them,)  and  declare  open  war  againft  this  liberty  of  will  •,  they  ap- 
prehending 
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prehending,  that  it  would  unavoidably  introduce  incorporeal  fubfbwce ; as 
^fo  well  knowing,  that  neceffity,  on  the  contrary,  effectually  overthrows 
all  religion,  it  taking  away  guilt  and  blame,  punifhments  and  rewards;  to 
which  might  be  added  alfo  prayers  and  devotions. 

And  as  there  was  a necefluy  tor  us  here,  to  give  Tome  account  of  that  an- 
cient Atomick  phyfiology,  with  which  atheifm  now  became  thus  blended  and 
complicated  ; fo  do  we,  in  this  firft  chapter,  chiefly  infill  upon  two  things 
concerning  it.  Firft,  that  it  was  no  invention  of  Democritus  nor  Leucippus, 
but  of  much  greater  antiquity  ; not  only  from  that  tradition  tranfmitced  by 
Po/uionius  the  Stoick,  that  it  derived  its  original  from  one  Mofcbus  a Phoe- 
nician, who  lived  before  the  Trojan  wars,  (which  plainly  makes  it  to  have 
been  Molaical  •,)  but  alfo  from  Ariflotle's  affirmation,  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  antient  philofophers  entertained  this  hypothefis  •,  and  further  becaufe  it  is 
certain,  that  divers  of  the  Italicks,  and  particularly  Empedocles , before 
Democritus , phyliologized  atomically ; which  is  the  reafon  he  was  fo  much 
applauded  by  Lucretius.  Befides  which,  it  is  more  than  a preemption,  that 
Anaxagoras  his  Homoeomery,  or  fimilar  atomology,  was  but  a degenera- 
tion from  the  true  and  genuine  atomology  of  the  ancient  Italicks,  that  was 
an  Anomceomery,  or  do&xine  of  diffimilar  and  unqualified  atoms.  Where- 
fore all  that  is  true  concerning  Democritus  and  Leucippus , is  only  this,  that 
thefe  men  were  indeed  the  firft  atheizers  of  this  ancient  atomick  phyfiology. 
or  the  inventors  and  broachers  of  the  atomick  atheifm.  Which  is  Laertius 
his  true  meaning,  (though  it  be  not  commonly  underflood,)  when  he  re* 
cordeth  of  them,  that  they  were  the  firft,  who  made  unqualified  atoms  the 
principles  of  all  things  in  the  univerie  without  exception  ; that  is,  not  only 
of  inanimate  bodies,  (as  the  other  ancient  religious  Atomifts,  the  Italicks, 
before  had  done,)  but  alfo  of  foul  and  mind. 

And  whereas  we  conceive  this  atomick  phyfiology,  as  to  the  effentials 
thereof,  to  be  unqueflionably  true,  viz.  That  the  only  principles  of  bodies 
are  magnitude,  figure,  fite,  motion,  and  reft  ; and  that  the  qualities  and 
forms  of  inanimate  bodies  are  really  nothing,  but  feveral  combinations  of 
thefe,  caufing  feveral  phancies  in  us-,  (which  excellent  difcovery  therefore, 
fo  long  ago  made,  is  a notable  inftance  of  the  wit  and  fagacity  of  the  an- 
cients :)  fo  do  we  in  the  next  place  make  it  manifeft,  that  this  atomick  phy- 
fiology rightly  underflood  is  fo  far  from  being  either  the  mother  or  nurle  of 
atheifm,  or  any  ways  favourable  thereunto-,  (as  is  vulgarly  fuppofed)  that  it 
is  indeed  the  moll  diredlly  oppolite  to  it  of  any,  and  the  greateft  defence 
againft  the  fame.  For,  firft,  we  have  difeovered,  that  the  principle,  upon 
which  this  atomology  is  founded,  and  from  whence  it  fprung,  was  no  other 
than  this,  nothing  out  of  nothing,  in  the  true  lenfe  thereof ; or,  that  nothing  can 
be  caufed  by  nothing  : from  whence  it  was  concluded,  that  in  natural  genera- 
tions there  was  no  new  real  entity  produced,  which  was  not  before:  the  ge- 
nuine confequence  whereof  was  two- fold  -,  that  the  qualities  and  forms  of 
inanimate  bodies  are  no  entities  really  diftin£l  from  the  magnitude,  figure, 
fite  and  motion  of  parrs;  and  that  fouls  are  fubftances  incorporeal,  not  ge- 
nerated out  of  matter.  Where  we  have  ffiewed,  that  the  Pythagorick 
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dcxftrine,  of  die  prae-exiftence  of  fouls,  was  founded  upon  the  very  fame  prin- 
ciples with  the  Atomick  phyfiology.  And  it  is  from  this  very  principle 
rightly  underftood,  that  ourfelves  afterwards  undertake  to  demonftrate  the 
abfolute  impoflibility  of  all  Atheifm.  Moreover,  we  have  made  it  unde- 
niably evident,  that  the  intrinfick  conftitution  of  this  Atomick  phyfiology 
alfo  is  fuch,  as  that  whofoever  admits  it,  and  rightly  underftands  it,  muil 
needs  acknowledge  incorporeal  fubftance  •,  which  is  the  abfolute  overthrow 
of  Atheifm.  And  from  hence  alone  it  is  certain  to  us,  without  any  tefti- 
monies  from  antiquity,  that  Democritus  and  Leucippus  could  not  pollibly  be 
the  firft  inventors  of  this  philofophy,  they  either  not  rightly  underftanding 
it,  or  elfe  wilfully  depraving  the  fame  ; and  the  Atomick  atheifm  being 
really  nothing  elfe,  but  a rape  committed  upon  the  Atomick  phyfiology. 
For  which  reafon,  we  do  by  no  means  here  applaud  Plato,  nor  Arifiotle,  in 
their  reje&ing  this  molt  ancient  Atomick  phyfiology,  and  introducing  agim 
that  unintelligible  firft  matter,  and  thofe  exploded  qualities  and  forms,  into 
philofophy.  .For  though  this  were  probably  done  by  Plato,  out  of  a dif- 
guft  and  prejudice  againft  the  Atomick  Atheifts,  which  made  him  not  fo  well 
confider  nor  underftand  that  phyfiology  ; yet  was  he  much  difappointed  of 
his  expedlation  herein,  that  atomology,  which  he  exploded,  (rightly  under- 
ftood,) being  really  the  greateft  bulwark  againft  Atheifm  ; and,  on  the  con- 
trary, thofe  forms  and  qualities,  which  he  efpoufed,  the  natural  feed  thereof, 
they,  befides  their  unintelligible  darknefs,  bringing  fomething  out  of  no- 
thing, in  the  impofiible  fenfe ; which  we  fhew  to  be  the  inlet  of  all  Athe- 
ifin.  And  thus,  in  this  firft  chapter,  have  we  not  only  quite  difarrned  A- 
theifm  of  Atomicifm,  or  fhewed,  that  the  latter  (rightly  underftood)  af- 
fordeth  no  manner  of  (belter  or  protection  to  the  former  •,  but  alfo  made  it 
manifeft,  that  it  is  the  greateft  bulwark  and  defence  againft  the  lame. 
Which  is  a thing  afterwards  further  infilled  on. 

As  to  the  fecond  Chapter,  we  have  no  more  to  fay,  but  only  this  that 
here  we  took  the  liberty  to  reveal  the  arcane  myfteries  of  Atheifm,  and 
to  difcoverall  its  pretended  grounds  of  reafon,  that  we  could  find  any  where 
fuggefted  in  writings,  thofe  only  excepted,  that  are  peculiar  to  the  Hylo- 
zoick  form,  (which  is  directly  contrary  to  the  Atomick  ;)  and  that  to  their 
bell  advantage  too  ; nevertheless  to  this  end,  that  thefe  being  afterwards  all 
baffled  and  confuted,  Theiftn  might,  by  this  means,  obtain  the  greater  and 
jufter  triumph  over  Atheifm. 

In  the  third  chapter,  we  thought  it  necelfary,  in  order  to  a fuller  confu- 
tation of  Atheifm,  to  confider  all  the  other  forms  thereof,  befides  the  Ato- 
mick. And  here  do  we,  firft  of  all,  make  a difeovery  of  a certain  form  of 
Atheifm,  never  before  taken  notice  of  by  any  modern  writers,  which  we 
call  the  Hylozoick:  which  notwithftanding,  though  it  were  long  fince 
ftarted  by  Strata,  in  way  of  oppofition  to  the  Democritick  and  Epicurean 
hypothefis,  yet  becaufe  it  afterwards  flept  in  perfect  filence  and  oblivion, 
fhould  have  been  here  by  us  palled  by  lilently,  had  we  not  had  certain 
knowledge  of  its  being  of  late  awakened  and  revived  by  fome,  who  were 
fo  fagacious,  as  plainly  to  perceive,  that  the  Atomick  form  could  never  do 
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their  bufinefs,  nor  prove  defenfible,  and  therefore  would  attempt  to  carry 
on  this  caufe  of  atheifm,  in  quite  a different  way,  by  the  life  and  percep- 
tion of  matter;  as  alfo  that  this,  in  all  probability,  would  ere  long  pub- 
licity appear  upon  the  ftage,  though  not  bare-faced,  but  under  a difguife. 
Which  atheiftick  hypothefis  is  partly  confuted  by  us,  in  the  clofe  of  this 
chapter,  and  partly  in  the  fifth. 

In  the  next  place,  it  being  certain,  that  there  had  been  other  philofophick 
Atheifls  in  the  world  before  thofe  A tomicks,  Epicurus  and  Democritus  ; we 
declare,  out  of  Plato  and  Arijlotle , what  that  moft  ancient  atheiftick  hypo- 
thefis was  5 namely,  the  edu&ion  of  all  things,  even  life  and  underftanding 
it  felf,  out  of  matter,  in  the  way  of  qualities,  or  as  the  paftions  and  affec- 
tions thereof,  generable  and  corruptible.  Which  form  of  atheifm  is  ftyled 
by  us,  not  only  Hylopathian,  but  alfo  Anaximandrian  : however,  we  grant 
forne  probability  of  that  opinion,  that  Anaximander  held  an  Homoeomery 
of  qualified  atoms,  as  Anaxagoras  afterwards  did  ; the  difference  between 
them  being  only  this,  that  the  latter  afferted  an  unmade  mind,  whereas  the 
former  generated  all  mind  and  underftanding  out  of  thofe  qualified  Atoms, 
hot  and  cold,  moift  and  dry,  compounded  together  ; becaufe  we  judged 
this  difference  not  to  be  a fufficient  ground  to  multiply  forms  of  atheifm  up- 
on. And  here  do  we  give  notice  of  that  ftrange  kind  of  religious  athe- 
ifm, or  atheiftick  Theogonifm,  which  afferted,  not  only  other  underftanding 
beings,  fuperiour  to  men,  called  by  them  Gods,  but  alfo,  amongft  thofe,  one 
fupreme  or  Jupiter  too  ; neverthelefs  native,  and  generated  at  firft  out  of 
Night  and  Chaos,  (that  is,  fenfelefs  matter,)  as  alfo  mortal  and  corruptible 
again  into  the  fame. 

Befides  which,  there  is  yet  a fourth  atheiftick  form  taken  notice  of,  out  of 
the  writings  of  the  ancients,  (though  perhaps  junior  to  the  reft,  it  feeming  to 
be  but  the  corruption  and  degeneration  of  Stoicifm)  which  concluded  the  whole 
world,  not  to  be  an  animal,  (as  the  PaganTheifts  then  generally  fuppofed)  but 
only  one  huge  plant  or  vegetable,  having  an  artificial,  plantal,  and  plaftick  na- 
ture, as  its  higheft  principle,  orderly  difpofing  the  whole,  without  any 
mind  or  underftanding.  And  here  have  we  fet  down  the  agreement  of  all 
the  2theiftick  forms,  (however  differing  fo  much  from  one  another)  in  this 
one  general  principle,  viz.  that  all  animality,  confcious  life  and  underftand- 
mg,  is  generated  out  of  fenfelefs  matter,  and  corruptible  again  into  it. 

Wherefore  in  the  clofe  of  this  third  Chapter,  we  infift  largely  upon  an 
artificial,  regular,  and  plaftick  nature,  devoid  of  exprefs  knowledge  and  un- 
derftanding, as  fubordinate  to  the  Deity ; chiefly  in  way  of  confutation  of 
thofe  Cofmo-plaftick  and  Hylozoick  atheifms.  Though  we  had  a further 
defign  herein  alfo,  for  the  defence  of  Theifm  ; forafmiich  as  without  fuch  a 
nature,  either  God  muft  be  fuppofed  to  do  all  things  in  the  world  imme- 
diately, and  to  form  every  gnat  and  fly,  as  it  were,  with  his  own  hands  ; 
which  feemeth  not  fo  becoming  of  him,  and  would  render  his  providence, 
to  human  apprehenfions,  laborious  and  diftraftious ; or  elfe  the  whole  fy- 
ftem  of  this  corporeal  univerfe  muft  refult  only  from  fortuitous  mechanifm, 
without  the  direction  of  any  mind  : which  hypothefis  once  admitted,  would 
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unqueftionably,  by  degrees,  fuppJant  and  undermine  all  Theifm.  And  now, 
from  what  we  have  declared,  it  may  plainly  appear,  that  this  digreffion  of 
ours  concerning  an  artificial,  regular  and  plaltick  nature,  (fubordinate  to 
the  Deity)  is  no  wen,  or  excrefcency  in  the  body  of  this  book  •,  but  a na- 
tural and  neceflary  member  thereof. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  ; after  the  idea  of  God  fully  declared,  ( where  we 
could  not  omit  his  efifential  goodnefs  andjuftice,  or,  if  we  may  fo  call  it,  the 
morality  of  the  Deity,  though  that  be  a thing  properly  belonging  to  the 
fecond  book,  the  confutation  of  the  divine  fate  immoral)  there  is  a large  ac- 
count given  of  the  Pagan  poly  theifm  j to  fatisfy  a very  confiderable  objec- 
tion, that  lay  in  our  way  from  thence,  againft  the  naturality  of  the  idea  of 
God,  as  including  onelinefs  and  Angularity  in  it.  For  had  that,  upon  en- 
quiry, been  found  true,  which  is  fo  commonly  taken  for  granted,  that  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  Pagan  nations  had  conftantly  fcattered  their  devotions  amongft 
a multitude  of  felf-exiftent,  and  independent  deities,  they  acknowledging 
no  fovereign  Numen  j this  would  much  have  Humbled  the  naturality  of  the 
divine  idea.  But  now  it  being,  on  the  contrary,  clearly  proved,  that  the  Pa- 
gan theologers  all  along  acknowledged  one  fovereign  and  omnipotent  Deity, 
from  which  all  their  other  gods  were  generated  or  created  ; we  have  there- 
by not  only  removed  the  forementioned  objection  out  of  the  way,  but  alfo 
evinced,  that  the  generality  of  mankind  have  conftantly  had  a certain  pro- 
lepfis  or  anticipation  in  their  minds,  concerning  the  actual  exiftence  of  a 
God,  according  to  the  true  idea  of  him.  And  this  was  the  rather  done  fully 
and  carefully  by  us,  becaufe  we  had  not  met  with  it  fufficiently  performed 
before  •,  A.  Steuchus  Eugubims  having  laboured  inoft  in  this  fubjedt,  from 
whofe  profitable  induftry  though  we  ihall  no  way  detradt,  yet  whofoever 
will  compare  what  he  hath  written,  with  ours,  will  find  no  juft  caufe  to 
think  ours  fuperfluous  and  unnecefiary,  much  lefs,  a tranfcription  out  of 
his.  In  which,  befides  other  things,  there  is  no  account  at  all  given  of 
the  many  pagan,  poetical,  and  political  gods,  what  they  were ; which  is  fo 
great  a part  of  our  performance,  to  prove  them  really  to  have  been  but 
the  polyonymy  of  one  God.  From  whence  it  follows  alfo,  that  the  Pagan 
religion,  though  fufficiently  faulty,  yet  was  not  altogether  fo  nonfenfical,  as 
the  Atheifts  would  reprefent  it,  out  of  defign,  that  they  might  from  thence 
infer  all  religion  to  be  nothing  but  a meer  cheat  and  impofture  •,  they  wor- 
ftiipping  only  one  fupreme  God,  in  the  feveral  manifeftations  of  his  good- 
nefs, power,  and  providence  throughout  the  world,  together  with  his  infe- 
riour  minifters.  Neverthelefs  we  cannot  deny,  that  being  once  engaged  in 
this  fubjedt,  we  thought  our  felves  the  more  concerned  to  do  the  b'ufinefs 
thoroughly  and  effectually,  becaufe  of  that  cpntroverfy  lately  agitated  con- 
cerning idolatry,  (which  cannot  otherwile  be  decided,  than  by  giving  a true 
account  of  the  Pagan  religion  *,)  and  the  lb  confident  affirmations  of  fome, 
that  none  could  poffibly  be  guilty  of  idolatry,  in  the  Scripture  fenfe,  who 
believed  one  God  the  Creator  of  the  whole  world  : whereas  it  is  moft  cer- 
tain, on  the  contrary,  that  the  Pagan  poly  theifm  and  idolatry  confifted  not 
in  worfhipping  many  creators,  or  uncreateds,  but  in  giving  religious  worfhip 
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ro  creatures,  befides  the  Creator  > they  directing  their  devotion,  (as  Athana- 
fius . * plainly  affirmeth  of  them,)  lv»  dyviyu,  xxl  zroMoT;  yewrol r,  to  one  un- 
created only  •,  but,  befides  him,  to  many  created  gods.  But  as  for  the  po- 
lemick  management  of  this  controverfy,  concerning  idolatry,  we  leave  it  to 
other  learned  hands,  that,  are  already  engaged  in  it. 

Moreover,  we  have,  in  this  fourth  chapter,  largely  infilled  alfo  upon  the 
Trinity.  The  reafon  whereof  was,  becdufe  it  came  in  our  way,  and  our  con- 
tents engaged  us  thereunto,  in  order  to  the  giving  a full  account  of  the  Pa- 
gan theology ; it  being  certain,  that  the  Platonicks  and  Pythagoreans  at  leaft, 
if  not  other  Pagans  alfo,  had  their  trinity,  as  well  as  Chriftians.  And  we 
could  not  well  avoid  the  comparing  of  thefe  two  together  : upon  which  oc- 
cafion  we  take  notice  of  a double  Platonick  trinity  *,  the  one  fpurious  and 
adulterated,  of  fome  latter  Platonifts  ; the  other  true  and  genuine,  of  Plato 
himfelf,  Parmenides , and  the  ancients.  The  former  of  which,  though  it  be 
oppofed  by  us  to  the  Chriftian  Trinity,  and  confuted,  yet  betwixt  the 
latter  and  that,  do  we  find  a wonderful  correfpondence  ; which  is  largely 
purfued  in  the  Platonick  Chriftian  apology.  Wherein,  notwithftanding,  no- 
thing muft  be  looked  upon,  as  dogmatically  aficrted  by  us,  but  only  of- 
fered, and  fubmitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  learned  in  thefe  matters  ; we. 
confining  our  feives,  in  this  myfterious  point  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  within 
the  compafs  of  thofe  its  three  efientials  declared  : Firft,that  it  is  not  a Tri- 
nity of  mcer  names  and  words,  or  of  logical  notions  only  ; but  of  perfons 
or  hypoftafes.  Secondly,  that  none'  of  thofe  perfons  or  hypoftafes  are  crea- 
tures, but  all  uncreated.  And  laftly,  that  they  are  all  three,  truely  and 
really  one  God.  Neverthelefs  we  acknowledge,  that  we  did  therefore  the 
more  copioufiy  infill  upon  this  argument,  becaufe  of  our  then  defigned  de- 
fence of  Chrillianity  ; we  conceiving,  that  this  parallelifm,  betwixt  the  an- 
cient or  genuine  Platonick,  and  the  Chriftian  Trinity,  might  be  of  fome 
ufe  to  fatisfy  thofe  amongft  us,  who  boggle  fo  much  at  the  Trinity,  and 
look  upon  it  as  the  choak-pear  of  Chrillianity  j when  they  fhall  find,  that 
the  freeft  wits  amongft  the  Pagans,  and  the  bell  philofophers,  who  had  no- 
thing of  fuperftition  to  determine  them  that  way,  were  lb  far  from  being 
fhy  of  fuch  an  hypothefis,  as  that  they  were  even  fond  thereof.  And  that 
the  Pagans  had  indeed  fuch  a Cabala  amongft  them,  (which  fome  perhaps 
will  yet  hardly  believe,  notwithftanding  all  that  we  have  faid,J  might  be  fur- 
ther convinced,  from  that  memorable  relation  in  Plutarch  ft,  of  Tbefpefius 
Solcnfis , who,  after  he  had  been  looked  upon  as  dead  for  three  days,  revi- 
ving, affirmed,  amongft  other  things,  which  he  thought  he  faw  or  heard 
in  the  mean  time  in  his  ecftafy,  this  of  three  Gods  in  the  form  of  a tri- 
angle, pouring  in  dreams  into  one  another  •,  Orpheus  his  foul  being  faid 
to  have  arrived  fo  far  ; accordingly  as  from  the  teftimonies  of  other  Pagan 
writers  we  have  proved,  that  a Trinity  of  Divine  hypoftafes  was  a part 
of  the  Orphick  Cabala.  True  indeed,  our  belief  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is 
lounded  upon  no  Pagan  Cabala,  but  only  Scripture  revelation  ; it  being 
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ffat,-  wfiich  Chuftians  are,  or  fhould  be,  all  baptised  into.  Nev#thelefs 
diefe  things  are  reafonably  noted  by  us  to  this  end,  that  that  ffiould  not  be 
made  a prejudice  againll  Chriftianity  and  Revealed  Religion,  nor  looked 
upon  as  nich  an  affrightful  bugbear  or  mormo  in  it,  which  even  Pagan  phifo-- 
fophers  themfelves,  and  thofe  of  the  moft  accompiifbed  intellctffdah,'  unicfim- 
captivated  minds,  though  having  neither  councils,  nor  creeds,  nor  Scriptures-, 
had  fo  great  a propenfity  and  readinefs  to  entertain,  and  fuch  a veneration 
for. 

In  this  fourth  chapter,  we  were  neceftltated,  by  the  matter  it  Tel  f,  to  run 
out  into  philology  and  antiquity  ; as  alfo  in  the  other  parts  of  the  book,  we 
do  often  give  an  account  of  the  dodtrine  of  the  ancients : which,  however 
fome  over-fevere  philofophers  may  look  upon  faftidioufly,  or  undervalue 
and  depreciate,  yet  as  we  conceived  it  often  neceffary,  fo  poffibly  may  the 
Variety  thereof  not  be  ungrateful  to  others ; and  this  mixture  of  philology, 
throughout  the  whole,  fweeten  and  allay  the  feverity  of  philolophy  to  them  •, 
the  main  thing,  which  the  book  pretends  to,  in  the  mean  time,  being  the  phi- 
lofophy  of  religion.  But  for  our  parts,  we  neither  call  philology,  nor  yet 
philofophy,  our  miftrefs  •,  butferve  our  felves  of  either,  as  occafion  requireth, 

As  for  the  laft  chapter  ; though  it  promife  only  a confutation  of  all  the 
atheiftick  grounds,  yet  we  do  therein  alfo  demonftrate  the  abfolute  impol- 
hbility  of  all  atheifm,  and  the  adtual  exiftence  of  a God.  We  fay  demon- 
ftrate, not  a priori,  which  is  impoffible  and  contradieftious ; but  by  neceflary 
Inference  from  principles  altogether  undeniable.  For  we  can  by  no  means 
grant  to  the  Atheifts,  that  there  is  no  more  than  a probable  perfuafion,  or 
opinion  to  be  had  of  the  exiftence  of  a God,  without  any  certain  knowledge 
or  fcience.  Neverthelefs,  it  will  not  follow  from  hence,  that  whofoever  ffiall 
read  chefs  demonftrations  of  ours,  and  underftand  all  the  words  of  them, 
rnuft  therefore  of  neceftity  be  prefently  convinced,  whether  he  will  or  no, 
and  put  out  of  all  manner  of  doubt  or  hefitancy,  concerning  the  exiftence  of  a 
God.  For  we  believe  that  to  be  true,  which  fome  have  affirmed,  that  were 
there  any  intereft  of  life,  any  concernment  of  appetite  and  paffion,  againft 
the  truth  of  geometrical  theorems  themfelves,  as  of  a triangle’s  having  three 
angles  equal  to  two  right,  whereby  men’s  judgments  might  be  clouded  and 
bribed,  notwithftanding  all  the  demonftrations  of  them,  many  would  re- 
main, at  leaft  fceptical  about  them.  Wherefore  mere  fpeculation,  and  dry 
mathematical  rcafon,  in  minds  unpurified,  and  having  a contrary  intereft  ot 
Carnality,  and  a.  heavy  load  of  infidelity  and  diftrult  linking  them  down, 
cannot  alone  beget  an  unihaken  confidence  and  affurance  of  fo  high  a truth 
as  this,  the  exiftence  of  one  perfect  underftanding  Being,  the  original  of  all 
things.  As  it  is  certain  alfo,  on  the  contrary,  that  minds  clean  it  d and  purged 
from  vice  may,  without  fyllogiftical  reafonings,  and  mathematical  demon- 
ftrations, have  an  undoubted  affurance  of  the  exiftence  of  a God,  accord  ing  to 
that  of  the  philofopherT  ttoju  iv  yiuxu  tuv  cTifur.  Efvat,  Purity  pojjejj'es  men 

with  an  affurance  of  the  left  things  ; whether  this  affurance  be  called  a vaticina- 
tion or  divine  lagacity,  (as  it  is  by  Plato  and  Ariftotlef  or  faith,  as  in  the  Scrip- 
ture. For  the  Scripture-faith  is  not  a mere  believing  of  hiftorical  things, 
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and  upon  inartificial  arguments,  or  teftimoiaiss  only  ; but  a certain  higher 
and  diviner  power  in  the  foul,  that  peculiarly  correlpondeth  with  the  Deity. 
"Notwithrtanding  which,  knowledge  or  fcience  added  to  this  faith,  (accord- 
to  the  Scripture  advice)  will  make  it  more  firm  and  ftedfaft,  and  the 
better  able  to  refill  thole  affaults  of  fophiftical  reafbnmgs,  that  fhall  be  made 
againft  it.  ' ; ' , 

In  this -fifth  chapter,  as  fometim.es  elfewherfc,  we  thought  our  felves  con- 
cerned, in  defence  of  the  divine  Wifdom,  Goodnefs,  and  Perfection  againft 
Atheilts,  to  maintain,  (with  all  the  antient  philolbphick  Theifts,)  the  per- 
fection of  the  creation  alfo  ; or  that  the  whole  fyftem  of  things,  taken  all  to- 
gether, could  not  have  been  better  made  and  ordered  than  it  is.  And  in- 
deed, this  divine  Goodnefs  and  Perfection,  as  difplaying  and  manifelting  it 
felf  in  the  works  of  Nature  and  Providence,  is  fuppofed  in  Scripture  to  be 
the  very  foundation  of  our  Chriftian  faith;  when  that  is  defined  to  be  the 
fubftance  and  evidence  rerum  fperandarum ; that  is,  of  wkatfoeyer  is  (by  a 
good  man)  to  be  hoped  for.  No.twith Handing  which,  it  was  far  from  our 
intention  therefore  to  conclude,  that  nothing  neither  in  Nature  nor  Provi- 
dence could  be  otherwife  than  it  is  ; or  that  there  is  nothing  left  to  the  free 
will  and  choice  of  the  Deity.  And  though  we  do,  in  the  third  feCtion,  infill: 
largely  upon  that  ancient  Pythagorick  Cabala,  that  fouls  are  always  united 
to  fome  body  or  other,  as  alfo,  that  all  rational  and  intellectual  creatures 
confift  of  foul  and  body  ; and  fuggeft  feveral  things  from  reafon  and  Chriftian 
antiquity  in  favour  of  them  both  ; yet  would  we  not  be  underftood  to 
dogmatize  in  either  of  them,  but  to  fubmit  all  to  better  judgments. 

Again,  wefiiallhere  advertife  the  reader,  (though  we  have  caution’d  con- 
cerning it  in  the  book  it  felt)  that  in  our  defence  of  incorporeal  fubftance 
againft  the  Atheifts,  however  we  thought  ourfelves  concerned  to  fay 
theutmoft,  that  pofiibly  we  could,  in  way  of  vindication  of  the  ancients,  who 
generally  maintained  it  to  be  unextended,  (which  to  fome  feems  an  abfolute 
impoftibility  ;)  yet  we  would  not  be  fuppofed  our  felves  dogmatically  to  af- 
fert  anymore  in  this  point,  than  what  all  Incorporealifts  agree  in,  that  there 
is  a fubftance  fpecifically  diftinct  from  body  ; namely  fuch,  as  confifteth  not 
of  parts  feparable  from  one  another,  and  which  can  penetrate  body,  and 
laftly,  is  felf-aCtive,  and  hath  an  internal  energy,  diftinct  from  that  of  local 
motion.  (And  thus  much  is  undeniably  evinced,  by  the  arguments  before 
propofed.)  But  whether  this  fubftance  be  altogether  unextended,  or  ex- 
tended otherwife  than  body  ; we  fhall  leave  every  man  to  make  his  own  judg- 
ment concerning  it. 

Furthermore,  we  think  fit  here  to  fuggeft,  that  whereas  throughout  this 
chapter  and  whole  book,  weconftantly  oppofe  the  generation  pf  fouls,  that  is, 
the  production  of  life,  cogitation  and  underftanding,  out  of  dead  and  fenfe- 
lefs  matter  ; and  aftert  all  fouls  to  be  as  fubftantial  as  matter  it  felf:  this  is 
not  done  by  us,  out  of  any  fond  addiCtednefs  to  Pythagorick  whimfeys,  nor 
indeed  out  of  a mere  partial  regard  to  that  caufe  of  Theilm  neither,  which 
we  were  engaged  in,  (though  we  had  great  reafon  to  be  tender  of  that  too  ;) 
but  becaufe  we  were  enforced  thereunto,  by  dry  mathematical  reafon ; it 
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being  as  certain  tons,  as  any  thing  in  all  geometry,  tliat  cogitation  and  nn- 
derftanding  can  never  poffibly  refult  out  of  magnitudes,  figures,  fites, . and 
local  motions  (which  is  all  that  our  felves  can  allow  to  body)  however  com- 
pounded together.  Nor  indeed  in  that  other  way  of  qualities,  is  it  better 
conceivable,  how  they  fhould  emerge  out  of  hot  and  cold,  moift  and  dry, 
thick  and  thin  ; according  to  the  Anaximandrian  atheifm.  And  they,  who 
can  perfuade  themfelves  of  the  contrary,  may  believe,  fhat  any  thing  may  be 
caufed  by  any  thing  •,  upon  which  fuppoution,  we  confefs  it  impoflible  to  us, 
to  prove  the  exiftence  of  a God,  from  the  phenomena. 

In  theclofe  of  this  fifth  chapter  ; becaufe  the  Atheifts  do  in  the  laft  place 
pretend,  theifm  and  religion  to  be  inconfiftent  with  civil  fovereignty,  we 
were  neceffitated,  briefly  to  unravel  and  confute  all  the  atheiftjck  eth.icks  and 
politicks,  (though  this  more  properly  belong  to  our  fecond  book  intended  :) 
Where  we  make  it  plainly  to  appear,  that  the  Atheifts  artificial  and  factitious 
juftice  is  nothing  but  will  and  words  •,  and  that  they  give  to  civil  fovereigns 
no  right  nor  authority  at  all,  but  only  belluine  liberty,  and  brutifh  force. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  as  we  aflert  juftice  and  obligation,  not  made  by  law 
and  commands,  but  in  nature,  and  pro^e  this,  together  with  confcience  and 
religion,  to  be  the  .only  bafls  j^f  .civJX  authority  * fo  do  we  alfo  maintain  all 
the  rights  of  civil  foyer# giving  both  to  Ceefar  the  things  that  are 
Ccgfar' s,  and  to  Got!  the  thirig^ that  are  God’s. 

And  now,  having  made  all  our  apologies  and  reflexions,  we  have  no  more 
to  add,  but  only  the  retractation  or  retraction  of  onepafifage,  page  761. 
Where  mentioning  that  opinion  of  a modern  atheiftick  writer.  That  cogita- 
tion is  nothing  elfe  but  local  motion,  we  could  not  think  Epicurus  and  Demo- 
critus to  have  funk  to  fuch  a degree,  either  of  fottiflmefs  or  impudence  as 
this  •,  whereas  we  found  caufe  afterwards,  upon  further  conflderation,  to 
change  our  opinion  herein,  page  846.  Forafmuch  as  when  Epicurus  derived 
liberty  of  will  in  men,  merely  from  that  motion  of  fenfelefs  atoms  declining 
uncertainly  from  the  perpendicular  ; it  is  evident,  that,  according  to  him, 
volition  it  felf  mud  be  really  local  motion.  As  indeed  in  the  Democritick 
fate,  and  materia!  neceffity  of  all  things  it  is  implied,  that  human  cogita- 
tions are  but  mechanifm  and  motion.  Notwithftanding  which,  both  Demo- 
critus and  Epicurus  fuppofed,  that  the  world  was  made  without  cogitation, 
though  by  local  motion.  So  that  the  meaning  of  thefe  befotted  Atheifts, 
(if  at  leaft  they  had  any  meaning)  feems  to  have  been  this,  That  all  cogita- 
tion is  really  nothing  elfe  but  local  motion  ; neverthelefs  all  motion  not  co- 
gitation, but  only  in  fuch  and  fuch  circumftances,  or  in  bodies  fo  modi- 
fied. 

And  now  we  are  not  ignorant,  that  fome  will  be  ready  to  condemn  this 
whole  labour  of  ours,  and  of  others  in  this  kind,  againft  atheifm,  as  alto- 
gether ufelefs  and  fuperfluous  ; upon  this  pretence,  that  an  Atheift  is  a mere 
Chimaera,  and  there  is  no  fuch  thing  any  where  to  be  found  in  the  world. 
And  indeed  we  could  heartily  wifh,  upon  that  condition,  that  all  this  labour 
of  ours  were  fuperfluous  and  ufelefs.  But  as  to  Atheifts,  thefe  fo  confident; 
exploders  of  them  are  both  unfkiiled  in  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  and 
3 unacquainted 
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unacquainted  with  the  prefent  age  they  Jive  in  ; others  having  found  too 
great  an  aflurance,  from  their  own  perfonal  converfe,  of  the  reality  of  them. 
Neverthelefs,  this  labour  of  ours  is  not  intended  only  for  the  converfion  of 
downright  and  profefled  Atheifts,  (of  which  there  is  but  little  hope,  they 
being  funk  into  fo  great  a degree  of  fottifhnefs ;)  but  for  the  confirmation  of 
•weak,  daggering,  and  fceptical  Theids.  And  nnlels  thefe  exploders  of  Athe- 
ids  will  affirm  alio,  that  all  men  have  condantly  an  unfhaken  faith,  and 
belief  of  the  exidence  of  a God,  without  the  lead  mixture  of  doubtful  didrud 
or  hefitancy,  (which  if  it  were  fo,  the  world  could  not  poffibly  be  fo  bad 
as  now  it  is)  they  mud  needs  grant,  fuch  endeavours  as  thefe,  for  the  con- 
firming and  edablifhing  of  men’s  minds  in  the  belief  of  a God,  by  philo- 
fophick  reafons,  in  an  age  fo  philofophical,  not  to  be  fuperfluous  and 
ufelefs. 
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CHAP.  I. 

i . The  fatal  necejfity  of  all  human  actions  and  events  maintained  upon  three 
fever  al  grounds , which  are  fo  many  falfe  hypo  the fes  of  the  intellectual  fyftem 
of  the  univerfe.  2.  Concerning  the  mathematical  or  aftrological  fate.  3.  Con- 
cerning the  opinion  of  thofe , who  fuppofe  a fate  fuperiour  to  the  higkejt  Deity. 
4.  The  moderation  of  this  difcourfe.  5.  The  Atheiftical  hypothefis  or  Demo- 
critical  fate  being  founded  upon  the  atomical  phyfiology  : the  necejfity  of  gi- 
ving an  account  of  it , and  that  jirfi  briefly  defcribed.  6.  The  antiquity  of 
this  phyfiology,  and  the  account , which  is  given  of  it  by  Ariftotle.  7.  A 
clear  and  full  record  of  the  fame  phyfiology  in  Plato,  that  hath  not  been  taken 
notice  of.  8.  That  neither  Democritus,  nor  Leucippus,  nor  Protagoras,  nor 
any  Atheifts  were  the  firft  inventors  of  this  philofophy  •,  and  of  the  necejfity  of 
being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it,  in  order  to  the  confutation  of  Atheifm. 
9.  The  tradition  of  Pofidonius  the  Stoick , that  Mofchus  an  ancient  Phoe- 
nician was  the  firft  inventor  of  the  atomical  phyfiology.  10.  That  this  Mof- 
chus, the  inventor  of  the  atomical  phyfiology,  was  probably  the  fame  with  Mo- 
chus  the  phyfiologer  in  Jamblichus,  with  whofe  fuccejfors,  pr lefts  and  pro- 
phets, Pythagoras  convcrfed  at  Sidon.  1 1.  Other  probabilities  for  this,  that 
Pythagoras  was  acquainted  with  the  atomical  phyfiology . 12.  That  Pythago- 
- ras  his  Monads  were  atoms.  13.  Proved  plainly,  that  Empedocles,  who  was 
a Pythagorean , phyfeologized  atomically.  14.  The  fame  further  convinced 
from  Plato,  Ariftotle,  Plutarch  and  Stobreus.  1 5.  That  Anaxagoras  was 
a fpurious  Atomift , or  unfkilful  imitator  of  that  philofophy.  1 6.  That  Ec- 
pliantus  the  Pythagorean , Xenocrates,  Heraclides,  Diodorus  tfWMetrodorus 
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Chius  were  all  ancient  afferters  of  the  atomical  phyjiology  •,  together  with  A- 
riftotleL  tejlimony , that  the  ancient  phyfiologers  generally  went  that  way . 
17.  How  Ariftotle  is  to  he  reconciled  with  himfelf,  and  the  credit  of  other 
writers  to  be  falved,  who  impute,  tipis  philofophy  .to  Leucippus  and  Demo- 
critus ; that  they  were  the  frjl  alheiztrs  of  it , or  the  founders  of  that  philo- 
fophy, which  is  atkeifiically  atomical.  1 8 . That  the  Atomifis  before  Democri- 
tus were  after  tors  of  a Deity  and  fubftance  incorporeal,  ig.  A confutation 
ofthofe  neotericks , who  deny  that  incorporeal  fubftance  was  ever  .ajferted  by 
any  of  the  ancients , and  the  antiquity  of  that  doctrine  proved  from  Plato, 
who  himfelf  prof efjedly  maintained  it.  20.  That  Ariftotle  likewife  offer  ted 
incorporeal  fubjlance.  21.  That  Epicurus  endeavoured  to  confute  this  opinion, 
as  that  which  Plato  and  others  of  the  ancients  had  maintained.  22.  That 
all  thofe  philofophers ,,  who  held  the  immortal’ ty-of  the  foul , and  a Deity  di - 
fintl  from  the  world,  held  incorporeal  fubjlance  •,  andtlxit  bejides  Thales,  Py- 
thagoras was  a grand  champion  for  the  fame,  who  alfo  ajferted  a divine 
triad.  23.  Parmenides  an  affcrler  of  incorporeal  fubjlance,  together  with 
all  thofe,  who  maintain'd  that  all  things  did  not  flow,  but  fomethingftand.  24. 
Empedocles  vindicated  from  being  either  an  atheijl  or  corporealijl  at  large. 
25.  Anaxagoras  a plain  offer  ter  of  ihcprpcrtal  fubjlance.  26.  Inferred  that 
the  ancient  Atomifis  before  Democritus  were  both  theijls  and  incorporealifts. 
27.  That  there  is  not  only  no  inconfljlency  between  atomology  and  theology,  but 
alfo  a natural  cognation  proved  from  the  crigine  of  tie  atomical phyjiology, 
and  firfl  a general  account  thereof  28.  A more  particular  account  of  the  0- 
rigin  of  this  philofophy  from  that- principle  of  reafon.  That  in  nature , nothing 
comes  from  nothing,  nor  goes  to  nothing.  29.  That  the  fame  principle,  which 
made  the  ancients  difcard  fnbjlantial  forms  and  qualities,  tnade  them  alfo  to  affert 
incorporeal  fubjlance.  30.  That  from  the  fame  ground  of  reafon  alfo  they  ajferted 
the  immortality  of  fouls.  3 1 . Thai  the  do  Urine  of  pre-exijience  and  tranfnigra- 

tion  of  fouls  had  its  original  from  hence  alfo.  32.  That  the  ancients  did  not  con- 
fine this  to  human  fouls  only , but  extend  it  to  all  fouls  and  lives  whatfoever. 
33.  All  this  proved  from  Empedocles,  who  ajferted  the  pre-exiftence  as  well  as 
the  pojl-exiftence  of  all  fouls  upon  that  ground.  34.  Acenfure  of  this  do  Urine  ; 
that  the  reafon  of  it  is  irrefragable  for  the  pojl-  eternity  of  all  human  fouls 
and  that  the  hypothefls  of  the  creation  of  human  fouls,  which  falves  their 
immortality  without  pre-exiftence,  is  rational.  35.  A new  hypothefls  tofalve 
the  incorporeity  of  the  fouls  of  brutes,  without  their  poft-exiftence  and  fucceffive 
tranfmigrations.  36.  That  this  will  not  prejudice  the  immortality  of  human 
fouls.  37.  That  the  Empedoclean  hypothefls  is  more  rational  than  the  opinion 
of  thofe,  that  would  make  the  fouls  of  brutes  corporeal.  38.  That  the  con- 
Jlitution  of  the  atomical  phyjiology  is  fuch,  that  whofoever  entertains  it,  and 
thoroughly  underftands  it,  muft  needs  hold  incorporeal  fubftance,  in  five  par- 
ticulars. 39.  Two  general  advantages  of  the  atomical  or  mechanical  phyfiolo- 
gy  \ firft,  that  it  renders  the  corporeal  world  intelligible.  40.  The  fecond  ad- 
vantage of  it,  that  it  prepares  an  eafy  and  clear  way  for  the  demonftration 
of  incorporeal  fubftance.  4 1 . Concluded,  that  the  ancient  Mofchical  philofophy 
conflfted  of  two  parts,  atomical  phyjiology,  and  theology  or  pneumatology . 42. 
That  this  entire  philofophy  was  afterwards  mangled  and  difmembred,  fome  ta- 
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king  one  part  of  it  alone , and  fome  the  other,  43.  That  Leucippus  and 
Democritus,  being  atheiftically  inclined,  took  the  atomical phyfiology,  endeavour- 
ing to  make  it  fubfervient  to  Atheifm  ; and  upon  what  occafion  they  did  it,  and 
how  unfuccefs fully.  44.  That  Plato  took  the  theology  and pneumatology  of  the 
ancients,  but  rejected  their  atomical  phyfiology , and  upon  what  accounts. 
45.  That  Ariftotle  followed  Plato  herein,  with  a commendation  of  AriftotleV 
philofophy. 

THEY,  that  hold  the  neceflity  of  all  human  adlions  and  events,  do 
it  upon  one  or  other  of  thefe  two  grounds  ; either  becaufe  they 
fuppofe,  that  neceflity  is  inwardly  effential  to  all  agents  whatfo- 
ever,  and  that  contingent  liberty  is  ra ■gdyyu  dwrorurov,  a thing 
impofliblfe  or  contradictious,  which  can  have  no  exiftence  any  where  in  na- 
ture 5 the  fenfe  of  which  was  thus  exprefied  by  the  Epicurean  poet z, 

Quod  res  quaque  Necejfum 

Intejlinum  habeat  cunblis  in  rebus  agendis.  See. 

That  every  thing  naturally  labours  under  an  intefine  neceffity  : or  elfe,  becaufe 
though  they  admit  contingent  liberty  not  only  as  a thing  pofiible,  but  al- 
fo  as  that  which  is  aftually  exiftent  in  the  Deity,  yet  they  conceive  all 
things  to  be  fo  determin’d  by  the  will  and  decrees  of  this  Deity,  as  that 
they  are  thereby  made  neceflary  to  us.  The  former  of  thefe  two  opi- 
nions, that  contingent  liberty  is  ■apd.yy.u  «Vj7 rbrxroj,  fuch  a thing  as  can  have 
no  exiftence  in  nature,  may  be  maintained  upon  two  different  grounds  •,  ei- 
ther from  fuch  an  hypothefis  as  this.  That  the  univerfe  is  nothing  elfe  but 
body  and  local  motion  ; and  nothing  moving  it  felf,  the  action  of  every 
agent  is  determined  by  fome  other  agent  without  it  •,  and  therefore  that 
uTiot  dvdfxyi,  material  and  mechanical  neceflity  muft  needs  reign  over  all 
things  : or  elfe,  though  cogitative  beings  be  fuppofed  to  have  a certain  prin- 
ciple of  activity  within  themfelves,  yet  that  there  can  be  no  contingency  in 
their  aeftions,  becaufe  all  volitions  are  determined  by  a neceflary  antecedent 
underftanding. 

Plotinus  2 makes  another  diftribution  of  Fatalifts,  which  yet  in  the  con- 
clufion  will  come  to  the  fame  with  the  former  ; 3A\A  olv  ti;  Sfaty®*  Tars;  aV. 
d’j  t*  aA?j9s;  uttotvF^ocikh,  oi  y.h  yap  up)'  ivo;  tu®j  zrxi flat  dvaorucriv,  oi  os 

h.c  srw  A man  (faith  he)  will  not  do  amifs,  that  will  divide  all  Fatalifts  frft 
into  thefe  two  general  heads , namely , that  they  derive  all  things  from  one  prin- 
ciple, or  not  ; the  former  of  which  may  be  called  divine  Fatalifts,  the  latter 
atheiftical.  Which  divine  Fatalifts  he  again  fubdivides  into  fuch,  as  firft 
make  God  by  immediate  influence  to  do  all  tilings  in  us;  as  in  animals  the 
members  are  not  determined  by  themfelves,  but  by  that  which  is  the  hege- 
monick  in  every  one  : and  fecondly,  fuch  as  make  fate  to  be  an  implexed 
kries  or  concatenation' of  caufes,  all  in  themfelves  neceflary, . whereof  God  is 
the  chief.  The  former  feems  to  be  a defeription  of  that  very  fate,  that  is 

B 2 1 ' - main- 
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maintain’d  by  fome  neoterick  Chriftians  ; the  latter  is  the  fate  of  the 
Stoicks. 

Wherefore  Fatalifts,  that  hold  the  neceffity  of  all  human  actions  and  e- 
vents,  may  be  reduced  to  thefe  three  heads  : Firjl , Such  as  afierting  the  Dei- 
ty, fuppofe  it  irrefpe&ively  to  decree  and  determine  all  things,  and  thereby 
make  all  actions  neceffary  to  us  •,  which  kind  of  fate,  though  philofophers 
and  other  ancient  writers  have  not  been  altogether  filent  of  it,  yet  it  has 
been  principally  maintained  by  fome  neoterick  Chriftians,  contrary  to  the 
fenfe  of  the  ancient  church.  Secondly , Such  as  fuppofe  a Deity,  that  aCting 

wifely,  but  neceftarily,  did  contrive  the  general  frame  of  things  in  the  world; 
from  whence  by  a feries  of  caufes  doth  unavoidably  refult  whatfoever  is  now 
done  in  it.  Which  fate  is  a concatenation  of  caufes,  all  in  themfelves  ne- 
ceftary,  and  is  that,  which  was  afterted  by  the  ancient  Stoicks  Zeno  and 
ChryfippuSy  whom  the  Jewifh  Eftenes  feemed  to  follow.  And,  laftly^  fuch  as 
hold  the  material  neceffity  of  all  things  without  a Deity  ; which  fate  Epicu- 
rus1 calls  t«iu  Twu  (pu<nxuv  ely.xpy.ivnv,  the  fate  of  the  Naturalifts,  that  is,  indeed 
the  Atheifts,  the  aflerters  whereof  may  be  called  alfo  the  Democritical  Fata- 
lifts. Which  three  opinions  concerning  fate  are  fo  many  leveral  hypothe- 
fes  of  the  intellectual  lyftem  of  the  univerfe  : all  which  we  fhall  here  pro- 
pofe,  endeavouring  to  ffiew  the  falfenefs  of  them,  and  then  fubftitute  the 
true  mundane  fyftem  in  the  room  of  them. 

II.  The  mathematical  or  aftrological  fate  fo  much  talked  of,  as  it  is  a 
thing  no  way  confiderable  for  the  grounds  of  it,  fo  whatfoever  it  be,  it  muft 
needs  fall  under  one  or  other  of  thofe  two  general  heads  in  the  Plotinical 
diftribution  laft  mentioned,  fo  as  either  to  derive  all  things  from  one  prin- 
ciple, or  not.  It  feems  to  have  had  its  firft-  emerfion  amongft  the  Chalde- 
ans from  a certain  kind  of  blind  Polytheiirn  (which  is  but  a better  fort  of 
difguifed  Atheifm)  but  it  was  afterwards  adopted  and  fondly  nurfed  by  the 
Stoicks,  in  a way  of  fubordination  to  their  divine  fate  ; for  Manilius , Fir- 
micus , and  other  mafters  of  that  feCt  were  great  promoters  of  it.  And  there 
was  too  much  attributed  to  aftrology  alfo  by  thofe,  that  were  no  Fatalifts,  both 
Heathen  and  Chriftian  philofophers,  fuch  as  were  Plotinus,  Origen , Simplicius 
and  others ; who  though  they  did  not  make  the  ftars  to  neceffitate  all  human 
aCtions  here  below,  they  fuppofed,  that  divine  providence  (fore-knowing  all 
things)  had  contrived  fuch  a ftrange  coincidence  of  the  motions  and  confi- 
gurations of  the  heavenly  bodies  with  fuch  aCtions  here  upon  earth,  as  that 
the  former  might  be  prognofticks of  the  latter.  Thus  Origen  ’■determines, 
that  the  ftars  do  not  make  but  fignify  ; and  that  the  heavens  are  a kind  of 
divine  volume,  in  whofe  characters  they  that  are  fkilled,  may  read  or  fpell 
out  human  events.  To  the  fame  purpofe  Plotinus  3,  &piT o»  yh>  txvtx  in] 
c^nnpix  r uv  oXuv,  nyxpi^e^xi  ds  x)  aAArv  rm  tx  fij  xutx  urnr ep  ypxyyxTX. 

(3a inovTxc,  tx;  toixotw  ypxyy.xTixrrv  eiddra?  xvxyivu<rxeiv  rx  yeWovTX  ix  rwv  %nyccrwv 

XXTX  TO  XVXXoyev  |M£0oJ,£UOv7«f  TO  (TnyXiVO  y£V0V  UTTTtp  s’t  Tff  ’AeJ'OI,  sVejJji  J\]/>jA Of 

9£>v»?  <TY\i*.xlm  u^jjAa?  twxs  zrpt»%en‘  Fhe  motion  of  the  Jlars  was  intended  for 

the 

1 Vide  Epiftol.  Epicari  ad  Menecceum  apud  II.  c.  VIII.  §.  V.  p.  129.. 

Diogen.  Laertium,  Lib.  X.  Segm.  134.  p.6.59.  * Librode  Fato,Ennead.  III.  Lib.  I.  c.  VI. 

Edit.  Meibomii.  p» 2.5 3.  Videas  etiam  Ennead.  II.  Lib.III.  C.  L 

* Vide  P.  Dan.  Huetium  Orlgenianor.  Lib.  p.  137.  Sc  c.  VII.  p.  140, 141. 
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the  phyftcal  good  of  the  whole  ; but  they  afford  alfo  another  ufe  collaterally  in. 
order  to  prognoftication , namely  that  they , who  are  Jkilled  in  the  grammar  of  the 
heavens , may  be  able  from  the  feveral  configurations  of  the ftar s,  as  it  were 
letters , to  fpell  out  future  events , by  making  fuch  analogical  interpretations  as 
they  ufe  to  do  in  augury : as  when  a bird  flies  high , to  interpret  this  of  fome 
high  and  noble  exploit.  And  Smplicius  1 in  like  manner,  Zvppuvfo  !r lv  i el~ 
fMX,gfAtvv)  Tzregitpopd  tyi  zrpoQoXvi  tuv  vJ/i^wk  t yi  xxt  xvty,v  ipypfj.ivy  d;  t m yiveciv^  xx, 
a.vc/Sx.o'fniTCi  pi.lv  Tccg  ruvfe  o p iysbix t D twvJe,  ovy.(puv(§y  al  'in or.  rxTg  oftjteiriv  xvtuv. 
The  fatal  converfion  of  the  heavens  is  made  to  correfpond  with  the  production  of 
fouls  into  generation  at  fuch  and  fuch  times , not  neceffuating  them  to  will  this  or 
that , but  confpiring  agreeably  with  fuch  appetites  and  volitions  of  theirs.  And  thefe 
philofophers  were  the  rather  inclinable  to  this  perfuafion  from  a fuperfli- 
tious  conceit,  which  they  had,  that  the  liars  being  animated,  were  intellec- 
tual beings  of  a far  higher  rank  than  men.  And  fince  God  did  not  make 
them,  nor  any  thing  elfe  in  the  world,  fingly  for  themfelves  alone,  but  alfo 
to  contribute  to  the  publick  good  of  the  univerfe,  their  phyfical  influence 
feeming  inconfiderable,  they  knew  not  well  what  elfe  could  be  worthy  of 
them,  unlefs  it  were  to  portend  human  events.  This  indeed  is  the  belt 
fenfe,  that  can  be  made  of  altrological  prognoftication ; but  it  is  a bufinefs 
that  Hands  upon  a very  weak  and  tottering,  if  not  impoflible  foundation. 


III.  There  is  another  wiki  and  extravagant  conceit,  which  fome  of  the  Pa- 
gans had,  who  though  they  verbally  acknowledged  a deity,  yet  fuppofed 
a certain  fate  fuperior  to  it,  and  not  only  to.  all  their  other  petty  Gods,  but 
alfo  to  Jupiter  himfelf.  To  which  purpofe  is  that  of  the  Greek  Poet,  La- 
tin’d  by  Cicero  % Quod  fore  paratum  eft , id  fummum  exuperat  Jovem  and 
that  of  Herodotus  5,  TUv  mv Tguftevw  poipxv  xS-jvxy ov  e’ov  X7ro(piyiei'j  dj  T'jp  0£u*  It 
is  impoflible  for  God  himfelf  to  avoid  the  defin'd fate : And  HixOr  &d;  dvxhms  4, 

God  himfelf  is  a fervant  of  neceflity.  According  to  which  conceit,  Jupiter 
in  Homer  5 laments  his  condition,  in  that  the  fates  having  determined,  that 
his  beloved  Sarpedon  fhould  be  flain  by  the  fon  of  Menatius , he  was  not 
able  to  withlland  it.  Though  all  thefe  paflages  may  not  perhaps  imply 
much  more  than  what  the  Stoical  hypothefis  it  felf  imported  ; for  that  did  Laft.  L.  r. 
alfo  in  fome  fenfe  make  God  himfelf  a fervant  to  the  neceflity  of  the  mat-  n. 
ter,  and  to  his  own  decrees,  in  that  he  could  not  have  made  die  fmalldt  Lucian..7«/» 
thing  in  the  world  otherwife  than  now  it  is,  much  lefs  was  able  to  alter  any  ''fiiUTuu 
thing  : according  to  that  of  Seneca 6,  Eadem  neceffitas  & Deos  alligat. 
Irrevocabilis  divina  pariter  atque  humana  curfus  vehit.  Ille  ipfe  omnium  con- 
ditor  ac  red  or  fcripfit  quidem  Fata , fed  fequitur.  Semper  paret,  femel  juffit.  One 
and  the  fame  chain  of  neceflity  ties  God  and  men.  Ihe  fame  irrevocable  and  un- 
alterable courfe  carries  Gn  divine  and  human  things.  The  very  maker  and  gover- 
nour  of  all  things , that  writ  the  fates , follows  them.  He  did  but  once  command , 
but  he  always  obeys.  But  if  there  were  this  further  meaning  in  the  paf- 
fages  before  cited,  that  a neceflity  without  God,  that  was  invincible  by  him, 

did 


. 1 Comment. in  Epictetum,  c.  I.  p.  z 6.  E-  4 Vide  Mennndri  8c  Philemonis  reliquias  a 
dir.  Salmalii.  Jo  Clerico  editas,  p.307. 

* De  Diviinat.  Lib.  II.  c.X.  p.  3196.  E-  5 Iliad.  1.  ,j. 

dir.  Verburgii.  6 De  Providentia,  c.  V.  p.  195.  Edit.  Jo. 

* Lib.  I.  c.  pi.  p.  38.  Ed.  Gronovii.  Fred,  Gronovii. 
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did  determine  his  will  to  all  things  ; this  was  nothing  but  a certain  confufed 
and  contradictious  jumble  of  atheifm  and  theifm  both  together  ; or  an  odd 
kind  of  intimation,  that  however  the  name  of  God  be  ufed  in  compliance 
with  vulgar  fpeech  and  opinion,  yet  indeed  it  fignifies  nothing,  but  mate- 
terial  necefiity  ; and  the  blind  motion  of  matter  is  really  the  higheft  Numen 
in  the  world.  And  here  that  of  Balbus  the  Stoick  in  Cicero  1 is  opportune  : 
Non  eft  natura  Dei  pnepotens  & excellens , ftquidem  ea  fubjebla  eft  ei  vel  ne- 
ceftitati  vel  nature,  qua  cceltm,  maria , terraque  reguntur.  Nihil  autem  eft  pra- 
ftantius  Deo.  Nulli  igitur  eft  natura  obediens  aut  fubjecius  Deus.  God  would  not 
be  the  moft  powerful  and  excellent  being , if  he  were  fubjell  to  that  either  ne- 
ccftity  or  nature , by  which  the  heavens , feas  and  earth  are  governed.  But  the 
notion  of  a God  implies  the  moft  excellent  being.  ‘Therefore  God  is  not  obedient 
or  fubjebi  to  any  nature. 

IV.  And  now  we  think  fit  here  to  fuggeft,  that  however  we  fhall  oppofe 
thole  three  fatalifms  before  mentioned,  as  fo  many  falfe  hypothefes  of  the 
mundane  fyftem  and  oeconomy,  and  endeavour  to  exclude  that  fevere  tyran- 
nefs  (as  Epicurus  calls  it)  of  univerfal  necefTity  reigning  over  all,  and  to  leave 
fome  lcope  for  contingent  liberty  to  move  up  and  down  in,  without  which 
neither  rational  creatures  can  be  blame- worthy  for  any  thing  they  do,  not 
God  have  any  objeCl  to  difplay  his  juftice  upon,  nor  indeed  be  juflified  in 
his  providence;  yet,  as  we  vindicate  to  God  the  glory  of  all  good,  lb  we  do 
not  quite  banifh  the  notion  of  fate  neither,  nor  take  away  all  necefiity  ; which 
is  a thing  the  Clazomenian  philofopher 1 of  old  was  taxed  for,  affirming 

fX.YlJ'h  tuv  yivoyevoov  yi'jccbcci  y.x9’  siy.xgy.sr/iv,  xAXx  sivxt  y.svbv  tsto.  Tdvoyx"  That  no- 
thing at  all  was  done  by  fate , but  that  it  was  altogether  a vain  name.  And  the 
Sadduceans  among  the  Jews  have  been  noted  for  the  fame  3 : Tw  y.h  slyxp- 
y.svnv  xvx^dcnv,  eivxi  rau tyiv  djCtuvref,  xts  y.xr  xvtw  rx,  xvQ(?u7rwx  TeX(§y  Xxy.£x- 

vuv,  x7rxv\x  It  ip'  vtftiv  ecCroTg  ribbr-f  They  take  away  all  fate,  and  will  not  al- 
low it  to' be  any  thing  at  all , nor  to  lave  any  power  over  human  things , but  put 
all  things  entirely  into  the  hands  of  mens  own  free-will.  And  fome  of  our 
owrn  feem  to  have  approached  too  near  to  this  extreme,  attributing  per- 
haps more  to  the  power  of  free-will,  than  either  religion  or  nature  will 
admit.  But  the  hypothefis,  that  we  fhall  recommend,  as  moft  agreeable  to 
truth,  of  a ■srgima  ix placable  providence,  of  a Deity  effentially  good, 
prefiding  over  all,  will  avoid  all  extremes,  afferting  to  God  the  glory  of 
good,  and  freeing  him  from  the  blame  of  evil ; and  leaving  a certain  pro- 
portionate contemperation  and  commixture  of  contingency  and  necefiity  both 
together  in  the  world  ; as  nature  requires  a mixture  of  motion  and  reft,  with- 
out either  of  which  there  could  be  no  generation.  Which  temper  was  ob- 
ferved  by  feveral  of  the  ancients  ; as  the  Phariiaick  fed  amongft  the  Jews, 
who  determined  4 Tiv«  x)  « ztxvtx  tvs  ilfji.xoy.svri?  £| tm  spyov,  -rivx  ds  sip  sxvtois 
■v  Trlcyjiv,  That  fome  things  and  not  all  were  the  ejfcSls  of  fate,  but  fome  things 
were  l ft  in  mens  own  power  and  liberty  : and  alfo  by  Plato  5 amongft  the 

philo - 

1 De  Nat.  Deor.  Lib.  If.  c.  ^o.  p.  ^ooo.  §.  p.  649.  Tom.  I.  Edit.  Havercampi. 

2 Anaxagoras,  who  was  cen  fared  for  this  opi-  4 Id.  ibid. 

nion  by  Alexander  Aphrod'JtevJis  de  Fata  §.  II.  ’ Vide  Plutarch,  de  Placitis  Philofophortim, 
p.  11.  Edit.  Lond.  1658.  in  1 z°.  Lib.  I.  c.  XXVII.  p.  844.  T.  II.  Oper.  Edit. 

3 Jofcphi  Antiq.  Judaic.  Lib.  XIII.  c.  V.  Francof.  1 599.  Fol. 
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philosophers,  f&p/vit'.  flpc*pf*ivnv  *«•»  twp  -dp^mvuv  4'U/C“y  ***  (3/mp, 

<n;wKr«jp«  ol  ytj  r»'u  ^rap’  55,aaf  patIxv'  Plato  inferts  fomething  of  fate  into  human 
lives  and  atfions,  and  he  joins  with  it  liberty  of  will  alfo.  He  doth  indeed 
fuppofe  human  fouls  to  have  within  themfelves  the  cauies  of  their  own  changes 
to  a better  or  worfe  date,  and  every  where  declares  God  to  be  blameiefs  for 
their  evils  pand  yet  he  1 fome  where  makes  the  three  fatal  fillers  notwithftand- 
ing,  Clotho , Lachefis  and  Atro’pos , to  be  bufy  about  them  alfo.  For  ac- 
cording to  the  fenfe  of  the  ancients,  fate  is  a Servant  of  divine  providence  in 
the  world,  and  takes  place  differently  upon  the  different  acftings  of  free-willed 
beings.  And  how  free  a thing  foever  the  will  of  man  may  feem  to  be  to 
fome,  yet  I conceive  it  to  be  out  of  queftion,  that  it  may  contract  upon  it 
felf  fuch  necefiities  and  fatalities,  as  it  cannot  upon  a hidden  rid  it  felf  of  at 
pleafure.  But  whatfoever  is  faid  in  the  fequel  of  this  difcourfe  by  way  of  op- 
pofition  to  that  fatalifm  of  the  neoterick  Chriftians,  is  intended  only  to  vindi- 
cate what  was  the  conftant  docftrine  of  the  Chriftian  church  in  its  greateft  pu- 
rity, (as  fhall  be  made  manifeft,)  and  not  to  introduce  any  new-fangled  con- 
ceit of  our  own. 

V.  We  muff  now  proceed  to  give  a more  full  and  perfecft  account  of 
thefe  three  feveral  fates,  or  hypothefes  of  the  mundane  fyftem  before-men- 
tioned, together  with  the  grounds  of  them,  beginning  firft  with  that,  which 
we  principally  intend  the  confutation  of,  the  Atheiftical  or  Democritical  fate  : 
Which  as  it  is  a thing, of  the  moll  dangerous  confequence  of  all,  lo  it  feems 
to  be  molt  fpreading  and  infectious  in  thefe  latter  times. 

Now  this  atheiftical  fyftem  of  the  world,  that  makes  all  things  to  be  ma- 
terially and  mechanically  neceffary,  without  a God,  is  built  upon  a peculiar 
phyfiological  hypothefis,  different  from  what  hath  been  generally  received 
for  many  ages  j which  is  called  by  fome  atomical  or  corpufcular,  by  others 
mechanical : of  which  we  muft  therefore  needs  give  a full  and  perfect:  account. 
And  we  fhall  do  it  firft  in  general,  briefly,  not  defeending  to  thefe  minute 
particularities  of  it,  which  are  difputed  amongft  thefe  Atomifts  themfelves, 
in  this  manner. 

The  atomical  phyfiology  fuppofes,  that  body  is  nothing  elfe  but 
unmtov,  that  is,  extended  bulk ; and  refolves  therefore,  that  nothing  is  to 
be  attributed  to  it,  but  what  is  included  in  the  nature  and  idea  of  it,  viz. 
more  or  lels  magnitude,  with  divifibility  into  parts,  figure,  and  polition,  to- 
gether with  motion  or  reft,  but  fo  as  that  no  part  of  body  can  ever  move 
it  felf,  but  is  always  moved  by  fomething  elfe.  And  confequently  it  fuppofes, 
that  there  is  no  need  of  any  thing  elfe  befides  the  fimple  elements  of  magni- 
tude, figure,  fite  and  motion  (which  are  all  clearly  intelligible  as  different 
modes  of  extended  fubftance)  to  folve  the  corporeal  phenomena  by ; and 
therefore,  not  of  any  fubftantial  forms  diftineft  from  the  matter-,  nor  of  any 
other  qualities  really  exifting  in  the  bodies  without,  befides  the  refults  or  ag- 
gregates of  thofe  fimple  elements,  and  the  difpofition  of  the  infenfible  parts 
of  bodies  in  refpedt  of  figure,  fite  and  motion  ; nor  of  any  intentional  fpecies 
or  fhews,  propagated  from  the  objeefts  to  our  fenfes ; nor,  laftly,  of  any  o- 
ther  kind  of  motion  or  action  really  diftineft  from  local  motion  (fuch  as  gene- 
ration, 


* Vide  Platon,  de  Republica  L.  X.  p.-:  5 20. 
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radon  and  alteration)  they  being  neither  intelligible,  as  modes  of  extended 
fubftance,  nor  any  ways  neceffary.  Forafmuch  as  the  forms  and  qualities  of 
bodies  may  well  be  conceived  to.  be  nothing  but  the  refult  of  thofe  fimple 
dements  of  magnitude,  figure,  fite  and  motion,  varioufiy  compounded  to- 
gether, in  the  fame  manner  as  fyllables  and  words  in  great  variety  refult  from 
the  different  combinations  and  conjunctions  of  a few  letters,  or  the  fimple  ele- 
ments of  fpeech  •,  and  the  corporeal  part  of  fenfation,  and  particularly  that  of 
vifion,  may  be  folved  only  by  local  motion  of  bodies,  that  is,  either  by  cor- 
poreal effluvia  (called  fimulachra , membrana  and  exuvia)  ffreaming  con- 
tinually from  the  furface-of  the  objects,  or  rather,  as  the  later  and  more  re- 
fined atomifts  1 conceived,  by  preffure  made  from  the  objed  to  the  eye,  by 
means  of  light  in  the  medium.  So  that  1 «?  A x fixAlrplxc  tS  Tx6ev1(§y  to 

fixem pevov  dvxfytXXelur  the  fenfe  taking  cognizance  of  the  objefl  by  the 
fiibtie  interpofed  medium,  that  is  tenfe  and  ftretched,  (thrufting  every  way 
from  it  upon  the  optick  nerves)  doth  by  that  as  it  were  by  a ftaff  touch  it. 
Again,  generation  and  corruption  may  be  fufRciently  explained  by  concretion 
and  fecretion,  or  local  motion,  without  fubftantial  forms  and  qualities.  And 
laftly,  thole  fenfible  ideas  of  light  and  colours,  heat  and  cold,  fweet  and  bit- 
ter, as  they  are  diftindt  things  from  the  figure,  fite  and  motion  of  the  infen- 
fible  parts  of  bodies,  feem  plainly  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  our  own  fancies, 
paffions  and  fenfations,  however  they  be  vulgarly  miftaken  for  qualities  in  the 
bodies  without  us. 


VI.  Thus  much  may  fuffice  for  a general  account  of  the  atomical  phyfio- 
logy.  We  fhall  in  the  next  place  confider  the  antiquity  thereof,  as  alfo  what 
notice  Arifiotle  hath  taken  of  it,  and  what  account  he  gives  of  the  fame.  For 
though  Epicurus  went  altogether  this  way,  yet  it  is  well  known,  that  he  was 
not  the  firff  inventor  of  it.  But  it  is  moft  commonly  fathered  on  Democritusy 
who  was  fenior  both  to  Ariftotle  and  Plato , being  reported  to  have  been 
born  the  year  after  Socrates  \ from  whofe  fountains  Cicero  3 faith,  that  Epicurus 
watered  his  orchards,  .and  of  whom  Sex.  Empiricus  4 and  Laertius  s teftify 
that  he  did  UQxaKzu  ztoiotvIxs,  cafioier  qualities  ; and  Plutarch  6,  that  he 
made  the  firft  principles  of  the  whole  univerfe  xt6[o.\s<;  xtA^i  A,  xirxQi If,  atoms 
devoid  of  all  qualities  and  paffions.  But  Laertius  7 will  have  Leucippus,  who 
was  fomewhat  fenior  to  Democritus , to  be  the  firff  inventer  of  this  philofophy, 
though  he  wrote  not  fo  many  books  concerning  it  as  Democritus  did.  Ariftotle , 
who  often  takes  notice  of  this  philofophy,  and  aferibes  it  commonly  to  Leu- 
cippus and  Democritus  jointly,  gives  us  this  defeription  of  it  in  his  metaphy- 
flCS  8 ; $ A,  o Ira* p1^5  xvth  ror/Ax  [x\v  to  7rAnpf;  x) 

to  ) uvovhv'xl  (pain,  XtyovU;  oiovto  fxzv  ov,  to  c5e  ov,  A,  raj  dixtpogx;  xlrix?  tuv  aAAwv 
<Pxm'  txvtx;  [xzvtoi  <%r;xx  tz  A)  tx^iv  A,  Sz'riv,  bixtpzpziv  yx ^ to  ov  pvtrpi. m x)  JiaOi yv\ 

A,  toottyi  • Leucippus  and  his  companion  Democritus  make  the  firfi  principles  of 

all 


* YTide  Cartefii  Dioptric,  c.  I.  &II.  p.  50. 
rI  on.  1.  Oper.  Ed.  Amftelod.  1692.  in  410 

* Apollodorus  apud  Diogenem  Laertium 
Lib.  VII.  Segm.  15-.  p.  466  Vidcetiam  Plu- 
tarch. de  Placitb  Philofophor.  Lib  IV.  c.  XV. 
T om.  II.  Oper.  p.  911. 

* DeNat.  Dcor.  Lib.  I.  c.  XLIII.  p.  2948. 
T.  IX.  Oper. 


4 Lib.  II.  adv.  Logicos,  p.  459.  Vide 
etiam  Lib.  VI.  adv.  Muficos,  p.  367.  & 
Lib.  I.  adv.  Logicos,  p.  399. 

* Lib.  IX.  begin.  72.  p.  586. 

6 Libro  adverlus  Colotem,  Tom.  II.  Oper. 
p.  1110. 

7 Lib.  IX.  Segm.  30.  p.  5 6~. 

® Lib.  I.  e.  IV.  p.  2(581  Tom.  IV.  Oper. 
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Chap.  I.  Upon  the  Atomical  Phyjiology . 

all  things  to  he  Plenum  and  Vacuum  ( body  and  fpacc ) whereof  one  is  Em,  the 
other  Non-ens,  and  the  differences  of  the  body , which  are  only  figure , order  and 
pofition , to  be  the  caufes  of  all  other  things.  Which  differences  they  call  by 
thefe  names  Ryfnus , Diathige  and  Trope.  And  in  his  book  De  Anima  1 , 
having  declared  that  Democritus  made  fire  and  the  foul  to  confift  of  round  a- 
toms,  he  defcribes  thofe  atoms  of  his  after  this  manner,  oTov  lv  roi  dsoi  tx 
Xipxsvx  £uc rfxxrx  sv  rx:;  bid  rcav  Srvalbuv  ddhtn,  uv  riiv  zrxvmri.yji.ixv  Toiyfix  Key  si  AtaA- 
x«d©J  A;  o\i)f  (pvtrs&i;,  opolu$  be  x)  Aeiy.nr'rr'^-  They  are  (faith  he)  like  thofe  ramenta 
er  dufty  particles  which  appear  in  the  fun -beams,  an  omnifarious  feminary  where- 
of Democritus  makes  to  be  the  firfi  elements  of  the  whole  univerfe,  and  fo  doth 
Leucippus  likewife.  Elfewhere  1 the  fame  Arifiotle  tells  us,  that  thefe  two 
philofophers  explained  generation  and  alteration  without  forms  and  qualities 
by  figures  and  local  motion  : x)  ztowoWIe?  t d ofiy.xrx  tw 

aXXoiutuv  x)  rnv  ysvstnv  sk  txtuv  ■croiaci,  btxx.pl<rsi  fiev  x)  cvihfitrsi  ytvcriv  x)  (phofi.v, 

rdgei  be  xl,  Bevei  dxxoluiriv : Democritus  and  Leucippus  having  made  figures , (or 
varioufiy  figured  atoms)  the  firfi  principles,  make  generation  and  alteration  out 
of  thefe  \ namely  generation  together  with  corruption  from  the  concretion  and  je- 
er etion  of  them,  but  alteration  from  the  change  of  their  order  and  pofition. 
Again  he  elfewhere  3 takes  notice  of  that  opinion  of  the  Atomifbs,  that  all 
fenfe  was  a kind  of  touch,  and  that  the  fenfible  qualities  of  bodies  were  to  be 
refolved  into  figures,  imputing  it  not  only  to  Democritus , but  alfo  to  the  gene- 
rality of  the  old  philofophers,  but  very  much  difliking  the  fame:  A x) 
ol  zrXsl(~oi  tuv  (pvtuoXoyxv  xtottwtx'Iov  ti  7tcis(ti,  zrxvlx  yd»  tx  xithwTX  xirld  tz-oihci  x) 
s';  o^fixlx  xvxyxtii  tv;  Democritus  and  moft  of  the phyfiologers  here  com- 

mit a very  great  abfurdity , in  that  they  make  all  fenfe  to  be  touch,  and  refiolve 
fenfible  qualities  into  the  figures  of  in  fenfible  parts  or  atoms.  And  this  opinion 
he  endeavours  to  confute  by  thefe  arguments.  Firff,  becaufe  there  is  con- 
trariety in  qualities,  as  in  black  and  white,  hot  and  cold,  bitter  and  fweet, 
but  there  is  no  contrariety  in  figures;  for  a circular  figure  is  not  contra- 
ry to  a fquare  or  multangular  ; an-d  therefore  there  mult  be  real  qualities  in 
bodies  diftindt  from  the  figure,  fiteand  motion  of  parts.  Again,  the  variety 
of  figures  and  difpofitions  being  infinite,  it  would  follow  from  thence,  that 
the  fpecies  of  colours,  odours,  and  taftes  fhould  be  infinite  likewife,  and  re- 
ducible to  no  certain  number.  Which  arguments  I leave  the  profeffed  Ato- 
mifts  to  anfwer.  Furthermore,  Arifiotle  fomewhere  alfo  cenfures  that  other 
fundamental  principle  of  this  atomical  phyfiology,  that  the  fenfible  ideas  of 
colours  and  taftes,  as  red,  green,  bitter  and  fweet,  formally  confidered,  are 
only  paffions  and  fancies  in  us,  and  not  real  qualities  in  the  object  without. 
For  as  in  a rainbow  there  is  really  nothing  without  our  fight,  but  a rorid  cloud 
diverfely  refracting  and  refledting  the  fun- beams,  in  fuch  an  angle  ; nor  are 
there  really  fuch  qualities  in  the  diaphanous  prifm  ; when  refradting  the 
light,  it  exhibits  to  us  the  fame  colours  of  the  rainbow  ; whence  it  was  col- 
ledted,  that  thofe  things  are  properly  the  phantafms  of  the  fentient,  occa- 
fioned  by  different  motions  on  the  optick  nerves : fo  they  conceived  the  cafe 
to  be  the  fame  in  all  other  colours,  and  that  both  the  colours  of  the  prifm  and 
rainbow  were  as  real  as  other  colours,  and  all  other  colours  as  phantafiical  as 

C they : 

1 Lib.  I.  cap.  II.  p.  4.  Tom.  Il.Oper.  s De  Senfu  8t  Senfibili  c IV".  p.'o.Tom.II. 

a De  Crenerat.  & Corrupt.  Lib.  I.  c.  II.  Oper. 
p.  -00.  Tom.  I.  Oper. 
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they  : and  then  by  parity  of  reafon  they  extended  the  bufinefs  further  to  the 
other  fenfibles.  But  this  opinion  Ariftotle  condemns  in  thefe  words  r,  O l zro'.- 
tssov  (p'jaoXoyoi  Taro  a jcjcAw?  sXtyov3  Xeuxov  bte  oioyevoi  hte  ysXxv  xvcv  oxjyeuf,  bte 
yyuov  «veu  ysmeug  * fZltf  former  phyfologers  were  generally  out  in  this , /'»  that 
/i’cy  thought  there  was  no  black  or  white  without  the  fight , nor  no  litter  or  fweet 
without  the  tafte.  There  are  other  pafiages  in  Ariftotle  concerning  this  phi- 
lofop.hy,  which  I think  fuperfluous  to  infert  here  \ and  I fhall  have  occafion  to 
cite  fome  of  them  afterward  for  other  purpofes. 


VII.  But  in  the  next  place  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  fhew,  that  Plato  alfo  hath 
left  a very  full  record  of  this  mechanical  or  atomical  phyfiology  (that  hath 
hardly  been  yet  taken  notice  of ) which  notwithftanding  he  doth  not  impute 
either  to  Democritus  (whofe  name  Laertius  1 thinks  he  purpofely  declined  to 
mention  throughout  all  his  writings)  or  to  Leucippus , but  to  Protagoras. 
Wherefore  in  his  Thecetetus , having  firft  declared  in  general,  3 that  the  Pro- 
tagorean  philofophy  made  all  things  to  confift  of  a commixture  of  parts  (or 
atoms)  and  local  motion,  he  reprefents  it,  in  particular  concerning  colours, 
after  this  manner4’,  ib roXuGi  toiVju  b'twi  -xxtx  t«  oyyopx  zt^utov,  o is  xaXs'lg  %ffyu. 
Xsv'.oov  yr,  eluai  xv to  erepov  n s£u  tuv  <tuv  o yyx.Tuv,  yyi'  sv  Toig  oyyxtri,  xXXoo  ysXxv  t£  >lj 
Xsovdv  jt)  gtivvxXXo  %puya  sx  tyi ; ZYoo'r&oXyg  tuv  6fjt.fjt.XTUV  zrpog  tuv  zrpor/ixmrxv  (poexv  px- 
vsitxi  ysysvvriysvov,  o is  sxxrov  si vxipayev  %ffyx,  hts  to  zr^ooSxXXov  ids  to  zt^oc- 
£xX?J yivov  a, xxx  yeTxfcv  ti  ixecru  lim  ysyovog • Firft , as  to  that  which  belongs  to 
the  fght,  you  muft  conceive  that  which  is  called  a white  or  a black  colour  not  to 
be  any  thing  abfolutely  exifting  either  without  your  eyes  or  within  your  eyes  •,  but 
black  and  white , and  every  other  colour , is  caufed  by  different  motions  made  upon 
the  eye  from  objeBs  differently  modified  : fo  that  it  is  nothing  either  in  the  agent 
nor  the  patient  abfolutely , but  fomething  which  arifes  from  between  them  both. 
"Where  it  follows  immediately,  v <ru  <Sh%up»Vaio  xv  ug  o m pxlvtTxi  sxxrov 
Ojfpdux  to.'Jtov  f xjv\  f,  otuvv  *,  Canyon  or  any  man  elfe  be  confident , that  as 
every  colour  appears  to  him , fo  it  appears  juft  the  fame  to  every  other  man  and 
animal , any  more  than  taftes  and  touches,  heat  and  cold  do?  From  whence  it 
is  plain,  that  Protagoras  made  fenfible  qualities  not  to  be  all  abfolute  things 
exifting  in  the  bodies  without,  but  to  be  relative  to  us,  and  paftions  in  us  ; 
and  fo  they  are  called  prefently  after  two,  sv  -ft. Tv  pxo-yxlx,  certain  fancies,  feem- 
ings,  or  appearances  in  us.  But  there  is  another  paftage  5,  in  which  a fuller 
account  is  given  of  the  whole  Protagorean  doftrine,  beginning  thus ; ’A op/?!  <5e 
£?  yg  x vjv  iy  iX syoysv  zrxvlx  ypTylxi  'Id's  xotuv,  ug  to  zsxv  xivring  yv,  xx\  xXXo  txx{/X 
txto  b’Jev,  TYig  is  xivmeug  ivo  sliy,  zsXyQei  y.sv  xzsi^ov  sxxrspov,  llvxy.iv  os  to  y'sv  zroisu 
s~/ov,  to  is  ztx<%siv  sx  is  Trig  tvtuv  oyiXtxg  te  xxl  Tptfsug  zrpog  xXXyXx  ylfvslxi  sxyovx3 
zrX r,0si  ysv  uzsipx,  ilivyx  <h,  to  ylv  xitQrflov,  to  is  x'lHycng  xs\  zovexuizliarx  xxi  ysv- 
vuysvy  ustx  th  xIPy,t  b,  &c.  The  principle  upon  which  all  thefe  things  depend  is 
this , that  the  whole  univerfe  is  motion  (of  atoms)  and  nothing  elfe  befides ; 
which  motion  is  ccnfidered  two  ways,  and  accordingly  called  by  two  names,  a 51  ion 
and  paffion  ; from  the  mutual  congrefs,  and  as  it  were  attrition  together  of 
both  which , are  begotten  innumerable  offsprings,  which  though  infinite  in  num- 
ber, yet  may  be  reduced  to  two  general  heads , fenfibles  and  fenfations , that  are 

both 

1 Dc  Anima  Lib.  II.  c.  I p.  43.  Tom.  II.  3 P 1 1 S 
0.>er.  4 Ibid  p.  1 1 9. 

s Lib.  IX.  Segm.  40.  p.  571.  < iuid.  p.  i-o. 
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both  generated  at  the  fame  time  \ the  fenfations  are  feeing  and  hearing  and  the 
like , and  the  correfpondent  fenfibles , colours , founds , &c.  fVherefore  when  the 
eye , cr  a proportionate  objedt  meet  together , xl&mov  /£<?  «"<§«- 

<nc,  fenfible  idea  of  white  and  blacky  and  the  fenfe  of  feeing , are  generated  to- 
gether, neither  of  which  would  have  been  produced  if  either  of  thofe  two  had 
not  met  with  the  other.  Kad  r xXXx  de  £rrw  f,  Ssgyov  f,  7rxv\x  tov  auT ov 

t^ottov  viroXyiTrleov,  xvto  y.h  xx()'  xvto  yy$lv  eivxi,  iv  ce  tt\  -zvfts  xXXnXx  o y.iXix,  zsx'dx 
yifvEoixi,  f,  -gtxvIoTx  x7ro  T?jf  xivi lo-etdj*  Lhe  like  is  to  be  conceived  of  all  other  fen- 
fibles, as  hot  and  cold,  &c.  that  none  of  thefe  are  abfolute  things  in  themfelves , 
or  real  qualities  in  the  objects  without , but  they  are  begotten  from  the  mutual 
congrefs  of  agent  and  patient  with  one  another , and  that  by  motion  : fo  that 
neither  the  agent  has  any  fuch  thing  in  it  before  its  congrefs  with  the  patient , 
nor  the  patient  before  its  congrefs  with  the  agent.  ’'Ex  Je  xytpoTipwv  ra  w -oi- 

avlof  x)  TOU  Z?X%Ovl@J  Zffti  TX  xXXyXX  <rv  vyjvofxivuv  Xy  TXS  xl&msis  yl,  tx 
ai&fiTX  oIttotixIovtuv , rx  yh  zro7x  xrlx  ylyve&xi,  tx  SI  xi&otvoyejx"  But  the  a- 
gent  and  patient  meeting  together,  and  begetting  fenfation  and  fenfibles , both 
the  objebl  and  the  fentient  are  forthwith  made  to  be  fo  and  fo  qualified , as  when 
honey  is  tafted,  the  fenfe  of  tajling  and  the  quality  of  fweetnefs  are  begotten  both 
together,  though  the  fenfe  be  vulgarly  attributed  to  the  t after,  and  the  quality  of 
fweetnefs  to  the  honey.  The  conciufion  of  all  which  is  fummed  up  thus,  Llv 
slvx  i xv  to  xxQ'  xv  to,  dxxd  rid  xh  I ylfve&xt.  That  none  of  thofe  fenfible  things  is  any 
thing  abfolutely  in  the  objects  without,  but  they  are  all  generated  or  made  re- 
latively to  the  fentient.  There  is  more  in  that  dialogue  to  this  purpofe,  which 
I here  omit  •,  but  I have  fetdown  fo  much  of  it  in  the  author’s  own  language, 
becaufe  it  feems  to  me  to  be  an  excellent  monument  of  the  wifdom  and  faga- 
city  of  the  old  philofophers  j that  which  is  the  main  curiofity  in  this  whole 
bufinefs  of  the  mechanical  or  atomical  philofophy  being  here  more  fully  and. 
plainly  expreffed,  than  it  is  in  Lucretius  himfelf,  viz.  that  fenfible  things, 
according  to  thofe  ideas  that  we  have  of  them,  are  not  real  qualities  abfo- 
lutely exifting  without  us,  but  iv  ryttv  (pxa-yxTx,  fancies  or  fantafms  in  us : fo 
that  both  the  Latin  interpreters  Ficinus  and  Serranus,  though  probably  nei- 
ther of  them  at  all  acquainted  with  this  philofophy,  as  being  not  yet  reftored, 
could  not  but  underfland  it  after  the  fame  manner  •,  the  one  expreffing  it  thus. 
Color  ex  afpeCtu  motdque  medium  quiddam  refultans  eft.  Palis  circa  oculos 
paftio  ; and  the  other,  ex  varia  afpicientis  diathefi,  variaque  fenfilis  fpecie  co- 
lores varios  & videri  & fieri,  ita  tamen  ut  fnt  (pxv\x<rx,  nec  nif  in  animo  fub- 
fftant.  However,  it  appears  by  Plato's  manner  of  telling  the  ftory,  and  the 
tenour  of  the  whole  dialogue,  that  himfelf  was  not  a little  prejudiced  a- 
gainfl  this  philofophy.  In  all  probability  the  rather,  becaufe  Protagoras  had 
made  it  a foundation  both  for  fcepticifm  and  atheifm. 

VIII.  We  have  now  learnt  from  Plato,  that  Democritus  and  Leucippus 
were  not  the  foie  proprietaries  in  this  philofophy,  but  that  Pr  otagoras,  though 
not  vulgarly  taken  notice  of  for  any  fuch  thing  (being  commonly  repre- 
lented  as  a Sophift  only)  was  a fharer  in  it  likewife : which  Protagoras  in- 
deed Laertius 1 and  others  affirm  to  have  been  an  auditor  of  Democritus  ; and 
fo  he  might  be,  notwithftanding  what  Plutarch  tells  us  % that  Democritus 

C 2 wrote 

1 Lib.  IX.  Segm.  50.  p.  575,  576.  Videas  4 Libra  adverfus  Co’otem,  Tom.  II.  Oper, 
etiam  A. Gellium  Nodt.  Attic.  Lib.  V.  c.  III.  p.  1108,  iioy. 
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wrote  againfb  his  taking  away  the  abfolute  natures  of  things.  However  we 
are  of  opinion,  that  neither  Democritus , nor  Protagoras , nor  Leucippus  was 
the  firft  inventor  of  this  philofophy  •,  and  our  reafon  is,  becaufe  they  were  all 
three  of  them  Atheifts  (though  Protagoras  alone  was  banifned  for  that  crime 
by  the  Athenians)  and  we  cannot  think,  that  any  Atheifts  could  be  the  inven- 
tors of  it,  muchlefs  that  it  was  the  genuine  fpawn  and  brood  of  atheifm  itfelf, 
asfome  conceit,  becaufe  however  thefe  Atheifts  adopted  it  to  themfelves,  en- 
deavouring to  ferve  their  turns  of  it,  yet  if  rightly  underftood,  it  is  the  moft 
effectual  engine  againft  atheifm  that  can  be.  And  we  fhall  make  it  appear 
afterwards,  that  never  any  of  thofe  Atheifts,  whether  ancient  or  modern  (how 
great  pretenders  foever  to  it)  did  throughly  underftand  it,  but  perpetually 
contradicted  themfelves  in  it.  And  this  is  the  reafon,  why  we  infill:  lb  much 
upon  this  philofophy  here,  not  only  becaufe  without  the  perfect  knowledge 
of  it,  we  cannotdeal  with  the  Atheifts  at  their  own  weapon  ; but  alfo  becaufe  we 
doubt  not  but  to  make  a fovereign  antidote  againft  atheifm  out  of  that  very 
philofophy,  which  lo  many  have  ufed  as  a vehiculum  to  convey  this  poil'on  of 
atheifm  by. 

IX.  But  befides  reafon,  we  have  alfo  good  hiftorical  probability  for  this 
opinion,  that  this  philofophy  was  a thing  of  much  greater  antiquity  than 
either  Democritus  or  Leucippus.  And  firft,  becaufe  Pofidonius , an  anci- 
ent and  learned  philofopher,  did  fas  both  Empiricus  1 and  Strabo  2 tell  us) 
avouch  it  for  an  old  tradition,  that  the  firft  inventor  of  this  atomical  phi- 
lofophy was  one  Mofchus  a Phoenician,  who,  as  Strabo  alfo  notes,  lived  be- 
fore the  Trojan  wars. 

X.  Moreover  it  feems  not  altogether  improbable,  but  that  this  Mofchus  a 
Phoenician  philofopher,  mentioned  by  Pofidonius , might  be  the  fame  with 
that  Moihus  a Phoenician  phyfiologer  in  Jamblichus,  with  whofe  fucceftors, 
priefts  and  prophets,  he  affirms  that  Pythagoras , fometimes  fojourning  at  Si- 
don  (which  was  his  native  city)  had  convers’d  : which  may  be  taken  for  an 
intimation,  as  if  he  had  been  by  them  inftruCted  in  that  atomical  phyfiology, 
which  Mcfhus  or  Mochus  the  Phoenician  is  laid  to  have  been  the  inventor  of. 
Mochus  or  Mofchus  is  plainly  a Phoenician  name,  and  there  is  one  Mochus  a 
Phoenician  writer  cited  \K\Athenceusyn\\ova  the  Latin  tranllator  calls  Mofchus ; and 
Mr.  Sclden  approves  of  the  conjecture  of  Arcerius,  the  publifher  of  Jamblichus , 
that  this  Mochus  was  no  other  than  the  celebrated  Mofes  of  the  Jews , with 
whofe  fucceftors  the  Jewifh  philofophers,  priefts  and  prophets,  Pythagoras 
converfcd  at  Sidon.  Some  fantaftic  Atomifts  perhaps  would  here  catch  at  this, 
to  make  their  philofophy  to  Hand  by  divine  right,  as  owing  its  original  to  re- 
velation ; whereas  philofophy  being  not  a matter  of  faith  but  reafon,  men 
ought  not  to  afifeCt  (as  I conceive)  to  derive  its  pedigree  from  revelation,  and 
by  that  very  pretence  feek  to  impofe  it  tyrannically  upon  the  minds  of  men, 
which  God  hath  here  purpofely  left  free  to  the  ufe  of  their  own  faculties,  that 
fo  finding  out  truth  by  them,  they  might  enjoy  that  pleafure  and  fatisfaCtion, 
which  arifes  from  thence.  But  we  aim  here  at  nothing  more,  than  a confir- 
mation of  this  truth,  that  the  atomical  phyfiology  was  both  older  than  De- 
mocritus, 

* Lib.  IX.  adverf  Mathemat.  p.  621,  * Lib.  XVI.  p.  718. 
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mocritus , and  had  no  fuch  atheiftical  original  neither.  And  there  wants  not 
other  good  authority  for  this,  that  Pythagoras  did  borrow  many  things  from 
the  Jews,  and  tranflate  them  into  his  philofophy. 

XI.  But  there  are  yet  other  confiderable  probabilities  for  this,  that  Py- 

thagoras was  not  unacquainted  with  the  atomical  phyfiology.  And  firft  from 
Democritus  himfelf,  who  as  he  was  of  the  Italick  row,  or  Pythagorick  fuc- 
ceffion,  fo  it  is  recorded  of  him  in  Laertius  1 , that  he  was  a great  emula- 
tor of  the  Pythagoreans,  and  feemed  to  have  taken  all  his  philofophy  from 
them ; infomuch  that  if  chronology  had  not  contradicted  it,  it  would  have 
been  concluded,  that  he  had  been  an  auditor  ol  Pythagoras  himfelf,  of 
whom  he  teftified  his  great  admiration  in  a book  entitled  by  his  name. 
Moreover  fome  of  his  opinions  had  a plain  correfpondency  with  the  Pytha- 
gorick dodtrines,  forafmuch  as  Democritus  2 did  not  only  hold,  (plySui  xto- 
pxs  zv  no  oXip  J»v« (a£i/af,  that  the  atoms  were  carried  round  in  a vertex  ; but  al- 
together with  Leucippus , rw  ym  w«pl  to  [jAco'j  JU'K/Aflw,  that  the  eo.rth 

was  carried  about  the  middle  or  centre  of  this  vortex  (which  is  the  Sun)  turn- 
ing in  the  mean  time  round  upon  its  own  axis . And  juft  fo  the  Pythagorick 
opinion  is  expreffed  by  Arifiotle 3,  tw  yvv  tv  tuv  xrpuv  Lxv  xJkAw  <peooy.inr;v  uxift 
to  ijAtov  »vxt«  x«l  t j?v  ypegxv  zroieTv’  Lhat  the  earth,  as  one  of  the  ftars  (that  is 
a planet)  being  carried  round  about  the  middle  or  centre  (which  is  fire  or  the 
fun)  did  in  the  mean  time  by  its  circumgyration  upon  its  own  axis  make  day  and 
night.  Wherefore  it  may  be  reafonably  from  hence  concluded,  that  as  De- 
mocritus his  philofophy  was  Pythagorical,  fo  Pythagoras  his  philofophy  was 
likewife  Democritical  or  Atomical. 

XII.  But  that  which  is  of  more  moment  yet,  we  have  the  authority  of 

Ecphantus  a famous  Pythagorean  for  this,  that  Pythagoras  his  monads,  fo 
much  talked  of,  were  nothing  elfe  but  corporeal  atoms.  Thus  we  find  it  in 
StobtfUS  4,  Taj  M ovaJaj  zj-pur^n  XTrspmaro  &w(xxTiy.x;,  EcphantUS 

(who  himfelf  J aflerted  the  doCtrine  of  atoms)  firft  declared , that  the  Pytha- 
gorick monads  were  corporeal , i.  e.  atoms.  And  this  is  further  confirmed 
from  what  Ariftotle  6 himself  writes  of  thefe  Pythagoreans  and  their  mo- 
nads, raj  M owSoci  uToXau. SaTarv  'i^e iv  they  juppofe  their  monads  to 

have  magnitude.  And  from  that  he  elfevvhere  7 makes  monads  and  atoms 
to  fignify  the  fame  thing,  y’JIv  Stx<pipci  MovaJaj  xiyiiv  % <tmiuxt;x  <ry. ixpa’  It  is  all 
one  to  fay  monades  or  fnall  corpufcula.  And  Gajfendus  8 hath  obferved  out 
of  the  Greek  epigrammatift  9,  that  Epicurus  his  atoms  were  fometimes 
called  monads  too ; 

y.xrr,v  ’E7 nxxpov  ixcov 

n«  to  xevbv  PyitDv  y.x l tivej  xl  M ovzfet. 

XIII. 

1 Lib.  IX.  Segm.  38.  p.  570.  6 Metaphyf.  Lib.  XI.  c.  VI.  Tom.  IV. 

* Lib.  IX.  Segm.  44.  p.  575.  & Segm.  Op:r.  p.  424. 
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3 DeCoelo,  Lib.  II.  c.  13.  p.  658.  Tom.  II.  Oper. 
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Proved  clearly  that  Empedocles  Book  I. 

XIII.  But  to  pals  from  Pythagoras  himfelf  ; that  Empedocles , who  wa§  a 
Pythagorean  alfo,  did  phyfiologize  atomically,  is  a thing  that  could  hardly 
be  doubted  of,  though  there  were  no  more  proof  for  it  than  that  one  paf- 
fage  of  his  in  his  philofophick  poems ; 1 

pin;  -Itt'jo;  i~iv  lx xrx 

’AAA#  [XOVOV  TE  Ji&AA&g  »l  Tc  y-lplJl  XV' 


Nature  is  nothing  hut  the  mixture  and  feparation  of  things  mingled  \ or  thus. 
There  is  no  production  of  any  thing  anew , hut  only  mixture  and  feparation  of 
things  mingled.  Which  is  not  only  to  be  underftood  of  animals,  according 
to  the  Pythagorick  dodtrine  of  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls,  but  alfo,  as 
himfelf  expounds  it,  univerfally  of  all  bodies,  that  their  generation  and  cor- 
ruption is  nothing  but  mixture  and  feparation  ; or,  as  Ariftotle  1 exprefles  it, 
crlhioim;  xx\  (Jiaxpurif,  concretion  and  fecretion  of  parts,  together  with  change 
of  figure  and  order.  It  may  perhaps  be  objedled,  that  Empedocles  held  four 
elements,  out  of  which  he  would  have  all  other  bodies  to  be  compounded  ; 
and  that  as  Ariftotle  affirms 3,  he  made  thofe  elements  not  to  be  tranlmuta- 
ble  into  one  another  neither.  To  which  we  reply,  that  he  did  indeed  make 
four  elements,  as  the  firlt  general  concretions  of  atoms,  and  therein  he  did 
no  more  than  Democritus  himfelf,  who,  as  Laertius  writes  4 , did  from  atoms 
moving  round  in  a vortex,  ztxvtx  cvfy.ply.xTx  yevvxv  zrUp,  \l$xp,  xigx,  tivxiyxp 
txujx  i'£  droyMv  tivuv  <rvs~ri[xxTxi  generate  all  concretions , fire,  water , air  and 
earth , thefe  being  fyftems  made  out  of  certain  atoms.  And  Plato  further  con- 
firms the  lame;  for  in  his  book  de  Legihus  J he  defcribes  (as  I fuppofe)  that 
very  atheiftical  hypothefis  of  Democritus , though  without  mentioning  his 
name,  reprelenting  it  in  this  manner ; that  by  the  fortuitous  motion  of  fenfe- 
lefs  matter  were  firft  made  thofe  four  elements,  and  then  out  of  them  after- 
ward fun,  moon,  liars  and  earth.  Now  both  Plutarch 6 and  Stobaus  7 te- 
frify,  that  Empedocles  compounded  the  four  elements  themfelves  out  of  atoms. 

’ Ey.TrcCoxXrl;  Je  tx  y.ixooTSpxv  ofxcav  tx  foiyfiix  avfxptvii  Simp  £pb  l\x)(jLS~xi  xxi  oiovsl 

c-Qiyfiix  ror/jLv  Empedocles  makes  the  elements  to  he  compounded  of  other  fmall 
corpufcula , which  are  the  leaft , and  as  it  were  the  elements  of  the  elements. 
And  the  fame  Stobwus  again  obferves  8,  'Ey.mSox.Kyt;  npo  tuv  t. tco-dpuv  roiyyluv 
$pxv<ry.x  tx  i?Ayy<rx'  Empedocles  makes  the  fmall  eft  particles  and  fragments  of 
body  (that  is,  atoms)  to  he  before  the  four  elements.  But  whereas  Ariftotle 
affirms,  that  Empedocles  denied  the  tranfmutation  of  thofe  elements  into  one 
another,  that  mull  needs  be  either  a Hip  in  him,  or  elfe  a fault  in  our 
copies  ; not  only  becaufe  Lucretius , who  was  better  verfed  in  that  philofo- 
phy,  and  gives  a particular  account  of  Empedocles  his  dodtrine  (befides  ma- 
ny others  of  the  ancients)  affirms  the  quite  contrary  ; but  alfo  becaufe  him- 
felf, in  thofe  fragments  of  his  Hill  preferved,  exprefly  acknowledges  this 
tranfmutation  : 

Kx\ 

s Lib.  X.  p.  666.  Oper. 

6 De  Placitis  Philof.  Lib.  I.  c.  XVII.  p. 

S 8 5 . Tom.  II.  Oper.  Videetiam  c.  XIII.  p. 

8S?. 


* Vide  Plutarch,  de  Placitis  Philof!  Lib.  I. 
c.  XXX.  p.  SS 5.  Tom.  IT.  Oper. 

* De  General  & Corrupt.  Lib.  II.  c.  VI. 
p 7 ’ 9.  Tom  I.  Oper. 

3 Ibid.  p.  754..  8c  Lib.  I.  c.  III.  p.  <Jpp. 

4 Lib. IX.  Segm.  44.  p.  573. 


Eclog.  Phyfic.  Lib.  I.  c.  XX.  p,  3 6. 
8 Ibid.  Lib.  I.  c.  XVII.  p.  33. 
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Kal  <p8ei'vs i £i$  xXXyXx,  xxl  x’JjtiTXi  Iv  ylyi  oti<xv\t, 

XIV.  Befides  all  this,  no  lels  author  than  Plato  affirms,  that  according 
to  Empedocles , vifion  and  other  fenfations  were  made  by  x-nrcppox)  <%yy.xrc-n, 
the  defluxions  of  figures , or  effluvia  of  atoms,  (for  fo  Democritus  his  atoms  are 
called  in  Ariftotle  ofiyxTx,  becaufe  they  were  bodies  winch  had  only  figure 
without  qualities)  he  fuppofing,  that  feme  of  thefe  figures  or  particles  cor- 
refponded  with  the  organs  of  one  fenfe,  and  fome  with  the  organs  of  another. 
1 Ovxisv  AeJ/ete  X7roppoxg  r ivxg  tuv  o vtuv  xxtx  ’Ey.n£$ox\£(Z,  xx  1 zropxg,  el;  aj,  xxl  o' 
UV  xl  XTVOppOxl  ZV0p£V0lilai,  XXt  TWV  XTrcppOU )V  TX$  fxh  Xpy.0  tIuu  EWOtJ  TWV  ZuOPUV,  TXq  is 

eA  xtIu;  v y.£^n;  dvxr  Ton  fay  then , according  to  the  do  Dr  in  e of  Empe- 
docles, that  there  are  certain  corporeal  effluvia  from  bodies  of  different  mag- 
nitudes and  figures , as  alfo  feveral  pores  and  meatus's  in  us  diverfly  corre- 
fponding  with  them  : fo  that  fome  of  thefe  corporeal  effluvia  agree  with  fome 
pores , when  they  are  either  too  big  or  too  little  for  others.  By  which  it  is 
evident,  that  Empedocles  did  not  fuppofe  fenfations  to  be  made  by  inten- 
tional fpecies  or  qualities,  but  as  to  the  generality,  in  the  atomical  way  ; in 
which  notwithftanding  there  are  fome  differences  among  thefe  Atomifts  them- 
felves.  But  Empedocles  went  the  fame  way  here  with  Democritus , for  Em- 
pedocles's xzroppoxl  <%yy.xTuv, defluxions  of  figured  bodies , are  clearly  the  fame  thing 
with  Democritus  his  eIJmA uv  dexfivug,  infinuations  of  Jimulachra , or  exuvious 
images  of  bodies.  And  the  fame  Plato  adds  further  i,  that  according  to  Em- 
pedocles's, the  definition  of  colour  was  this,  xTroppori  %%y.weuv  ovjm  rjy.y.£Tp(^y  xxl 
xitS-y ro'f,  The  defluxion  of  figures , or  figured  corpufcula  (without  qualities) 
commenfurate  to  the  fight  and  fenfible.  Moreover,  that  Empedocles  his  phyfio- 
logy  was  the  very  fame  with  that  of  Democritus , is  manifeft  alfo  from  this 
paffage  Oi  Ariftotle  ? , ol  y\v  av  zt£pI  ' Ey.TrA'jxX'ix  xxl  Avyoxonov  AavOavaoav  xvrcl 
ixvTvg,  a ry£\i£(Tiv  ifc  xXXyXuv  ■sroiayTE?,  xXXx  (pxrjoy.br/iv  yivtariv'  tvoTrx^^ov  yxg  ixxs~cv 

Ixxfivs&xl  (pxvtv  xutt£p  s£  xfystx  rrig  ysvitriug  'Em'  Empedocles  and  Democritus 
deceiving  themf elves,  unawares  deftroy  all  generation  of  things  out  of  one  ano- 
ther, leaving  a feeming  generation  only  : fer  they  fay,  that  generation  is  not  the 
produDion  of  any  new  entity,  but  only  the  fleer etion  of  what  was  before  inexi- 
ftent  -,  as  vshen  divers  kinds  of  things  confounded  together  in  a vefflel  are  fepa- 
rated  from  one  another.  Laftly,  we  fhall  confirm  all  this  by  the  clear  teffi- 
mony  of  Plutarch , or  the  writer  de  Placitis  Philofophorum  4 : ' Ey^doyjf;  xxl 

’ EjTnxxpQy  xxl  zrxvT£g  ocroi  xxtx  (rvvxQporry.ov  ruv  Xs?rloy.£ouii  (ruyxruv  xotry.OTrQi'aGi , 
C'jfxpi<T£i$  y\v  xxl  Stxxp kt £ig  £itrxyx<rt,  y£v£<reig  Si  xxl  (pOoftg  ol  x'jpioic,  a yd.o  xxtx 
zjoiov  ij£  xXXoiutr £oig,  xxtx  Js  tzo <rc.  lx  <svvxQpOK?y.v  rxVTxg  yl.s&xU  Empedocles 
and  Epicurus,  and  all  thofe  that  compound  the  world  of  finall  atoms,  introduce 
concretions  and  fecretions , but  no  generations  or  • corruptions  properly  fo  called 
neither  would  they  have  thefe  to  be  made  according  to  quality  by  alteration,  but 
only  according  to  quantity  by  aggregation.  And  the  fame  writer  fets  down 
the  order  and  method  of  the  Cofmopceia  according  to  Empedocles  % •,  ’E  ■- 

tteJohA?)?,  t oy  yliv  xftisx  vtputqv  hxxpdlbivxi,  ieu tesov  Si  to  Tuuo,  £<p'  :j  tUv  yr>v  £? 

Si  i S b ' >/ 

C/ff/Z'J 

1 Plato  in  Menone,  p.  14.  Tom.  I.  Opel*. 

1 Ibid-  ‘ 4 Lib.  I.  c.  XXIV.  p.  8^4.  Oper. 

5 De  Ca;lo,  Lib.  III.  cap.  VII.  p.  6S0.  5 Lio  II.  cap.  VI.  p.  8S7. 


j6  Anaxagoras  a Spurious  Atomift . Book  I, 

S.yy.)  zrspKTpiPyo >jAvvi;  tvj  p'iyvi  tv?;  -zricipopdc,  auaSAutrai  to  uJ'wp,  e£  « S’vy.iaQzvxi  rev 
d-px , ‘yeve&cti  tod  p/su  apavov  ex  ts  to'v  Je  IjAiov  ex  zrvfg’  Empedo* 

c!es  writes,  that  nether  was  firjl  of  all  fecreted  out  of  the  confufed  chaos  of 
atoms , afterward  the  fire , then  the  earth , which  being  conjlringed , 

;V  ■'  fqueezed  by  the  force  of  agitation,  fent  forth  water  bubbling  cut  of  it ; 
frem  /£<?  evaporation  of  which  did  proceed  air  •,  and  from  the  <ethcr  was  made 
the  heavens,  from  fire  the  fun.  We  fee  therefore,  that  it  was  not  without 
caufe,  that  Lucretius  1 did  fo  highly  extol  Empedocles,  fince  his  phyfiology 
was  really  the  fame  with  that  of  Epicurus  and  Democritus  •,  only  that  he 
differed  from  them  in  fome  particularities,  as  in  excluding  a vacuum,  and  de- 
nying fuch  phyfical  minima  as  were  indivifible. 

XV.  As  for  Anaxagoras , though  he  philofophized  by  atoms,  fubftituting 
concretion  and  fecretion  in  the  room  of  generation  and  corruption,  infilling 
upon  the  fame  fundamental  principle,  that  Empedocles , Democritus  and  the 
other  Atomifts  did ; which  was  (as  we  lhall  declare  more  fully  afterward) 
that  nothing  could  be  made  out  of  nothing,  nor  reduced  to  nothing  ; and 
therefore  that  there  were  neither  any  new  productions  nor  deflru&ions  of 
any  lubltances  or  real  entities : yet,  as  his  Homcecmeria  is  reprefented  by 
Arifiotle , Lucretius  and  other  authors,  that  bone  was  made  of  bony  atoms, 
and  fiefh  of  flelhy,  red  things  of  red  atoms,  and  hot  things  of  hot  atoms ; 
thefe  atoms  being  fuppofed  to  be  endued  originally  with  fo  many  feveral 
forms  and  qualities  effential  to  them,  and  infeparable  from  them,  there  was 
indeed  a wide  difference  betwixt  his  philofophy  and  the  atomical.  How- 
ever, this  feems  to  have  had  its  rife  from  nothing  elfe  but  this  philofopher’s 
not  being  able  to  underhand  the  atomical  hypothefis,  which  made  him  de- 
cline it,  and  fubftitute  this  fpurious  and  counterfeit  atomifm  of  his  own  in 
the  room  of  it. 

XVI.  Lahly,  I might  add  here,  that  it  is  recorded  by  good  authors  con- 
cerning divers  other  ancient  philofophers,  that  were  not  addicted  to  De- 
mocriticifm  or  Atheifm,  that  they  followed  this  atomical  way  of  phyfiologi- 
zing,  and  therefore  in  all  probability  did  derive  it  from  thofe  religious  ato- 
milts  before  Democritus.  As  for  example  •,  Ecphantus  the  Syracufian  Pytha- 
gorih,  who,  as  Stobneus  writes,  made  to?  cDuxifirx  a-uyxTx  x«l  to  xivov,  indivi- 
lible  bodies  and  vacuum  the  principles  of  phyfiology,  and  as  Pheodoret  alfo 
tellifies,  taught  ex  two  utouuv  a-wss~dmi  t ov  xoVjWov,  that  the  corporeal  world  was 
made  up  of  atoms  •,  Xenocrates  a,  that  made  y.ryvh  d^xiperx,  indivifible  magni- 
tudes the  firft  principles  of  bodies  •,  Heraclides  ;,  that  refolved  all  corporeal 
things  into  \pvyy-xTo.  xA  $ goL  <r  yard,  two.  ixd'.yjrx,  certain  finallejt  fragments  of 
bodies  Afclepiades  4,  who  fuppofed  all  the  corporeal  world  to  be  made  e£ 
dvoyoluv  xcd  Ltx.py.uv  ofxwv,  not  of  fimilar  parts  (as  Anaxagoras ) but  of diffimilar 
and  inconcinn  moleculae,  i.  e.  atoms  of  different  magnitude  and  figures ; and 

Diodo- 

1 Lib.  I.  verf.  744,  745.  3 Vide  Plutarch,  de  Placitis  Philof.  Lib.  I. 

1 Vide  Georg.  Pachymer.  libellum  cap.  XIII.  p.  883.  Tojn.  II.  Oper. 

etrou  -v  yciuduv,  qui  extat  inter  Ariftote-  4 Vide  Sextum  Empiric.  Hypotypof.  Pyr- 
1 is  Opera,  ’lorn.  II.  cap.  I.  p.  819.  rlion.  Lib.  III.  cap.  IV.  p.  136. 
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Ch  a p.  I.  Moft  of  the  ancient  Phyfiologers  Atomifts. 

Diodorus  \ that  folved  the  material  phaenomena  by  xpefi  t&  ixx^rx,  the 
fmalleft  indivifibles  of  body.  And  laftly,  Metrodorus  1 (not  Lampfacenus  the 
Epicurean,  but)  Chius , who  is  reported  alfo.  to  have  made  indivifible  parti- 
cles and  atoms  the  firfb . principles  of  bodies.  But  what  need  we  any  more 
proof  for  this,  that  the  atomical  phyfiology  was  ancienter  than  Democritus 
and  Leucippus , and  not  confined  only  to  that  feft,  fince  Ariftotle  himfelf 3 in 
the  paffages  already  cited  doth  exprefsly  declare,  that  befides  Democritus, 
the  generality  of  all  the  other  phyfiologers  went  that  way  ; xx l 

o'i  to-a t~rot  ruv  (pvtnoXoyuv,  &c.  Democritus  and  the  mofi  of  the  phyfiologers  make 
all  fenfe  to  he  touchy  and  refolve  fenfihle  qualities , as  the  taftes  of  bitter  and 
fweet , &c.  into  figures.  And  again  4,  he  imputes  it  generally  to  all  the5 
phyfiologers  that  went  before  him,  o»  zrpdTipcv  (pva-nxdyot,  the  former  phyfiologers 
(without  any  exception)  fiaid  not  well  in  this , that  there  was  no  black  and 
white  without  the  fight , nor  bitter  and  fweet  without  the  tafte.  Wherefore,  I 
think,  it  cannot  be  reafonably  doubted,  but  that  the  generality  of  the  old 
phyfiologers  before  Arifiotle  and  Democritus  did  purfue  the  atomical  way, 
which  is  to  refolve  the  corporeal  phaenomena,  not  into  forms,  qualities  and 
fpecies,  but  into  figures,  motions  and  fancies. 


XVII.  But  then  there  will  feem  to  be  no  fmall  difficulty  in  reconciling 
Ariftotle  with  himfelf,  who  doth  in  fo  many  places  plainly  impute  this  phi- 
lofophy  to  Democritus  and  Leucippus , as  the  firft  fource  and  original  of  it ; 
as  alfo  in  falving  the  credit  of  Laertius , and  many  other  ancient  writers, 
who  do  the  like,  Democritus  having  had  for  many  ages  a! moft  the  general 
cry  and  vogue  for  atoms.  However,  we  doubt  not  but  to  give  a very 
good  account  of  this  bufinefs,  and  reconcile  the  feemingly  different  teftimo- 
nies  of  thefe  ancient  writers,  fo  as  to  take  away  all  con  tradition  and  re- 
pugnancy between  them.  For  although  the  atomical  phyfiology  was  in  ufe 
long  before  Democritus  and  Leucippus , fo  that  they  did  not  make  it,  but  find 
it ; yet  thefe  two,  with  their  confederate  Atheifts  (whereof  Protagoras  feems 
to  have  been  one)  were  undoubtedly  the  firft,  that  ever  made  this  phyfiolo- 
gy to  be  a complete  and  entire  philofophy  by  it  felf,  fo  as  to  derive  the 
original  of  all  things  in  the  whole  univerle  from  fenfelefs  atoms,  that  had 
nothing  but  figure  and  motion,  together  with  vacuum,  and  made  up  fuch 
a fyftem  of  it,  as  from  whence  it  would  follow,  that  there  could  not  be  any 
God,  not  fo  much  as  a corporeal  one.  Thefe  two  things  were  both  of 
them  before  fingly  and  apart.  For  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made,  but  that 
there  hath  been  atheifm  lurking  in  the  minds  of  forne  or  other  in  all  ages ; 
and  perhaps  fome  of  thole  ancient  Atheifts  did  endeavour  to  philofophize 
too,  as  well  as  they  could,  in  fome  other  way.  And  there  was  atomical  phy- 
fiology likewife  before,  without  atheifm.  But  thefe  two  thus  complicated 
together,  were  never  before  atomical  atheifm,  or  atheiftical  atomifm.  And 
therefore  Democritus  and  his  comrade  Leucippus  need  not  be  envied  the  glory 

D of" 


* Sext.  Empiric.  Lib.  I.  adv.Phyficos,  Seft. 
363.  p.  621.  Vide  etiamLib.  III.  Hypotheof. 
cap.  IV.  p.  135. 

a Vide  Stoboei  Eclog.  Phyfic.  Lib.  I.  cap. 
XIII.  p.  27. 


3 Lib.  de  Senfu  8c  Senfibili,  cap.  IV.  p. 
*c.  Tom.  II.  Oper. 

4 De  Anima.  Lib.  II.  cap.  I.  p.  43.  Tom, 
II.  Opcr. 
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of  being  reputed  the  firft  inventors  or  founders  of  the  atomical  philofophy 
atheized  and  adulterated.  s 
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XyilL  Before  Leucippus  and  Democritus , th.e  dodrine  of  atoms  was  not 
made  a whole  entire  philofophy  by  it  felf,  but  look’d  upon  only  as  a part 
or  member  of  the  whole  philofophick  fydem,  and  that  the  meaned  and 
lowed:  part  too,  it  being  only  ufed  to  explain  that  which  was  purely  corpo- 
real in  the  world  •,  befides  which  they  acknowledged  fomething  elfe,  which 
was  not  meer  bulk  and  mechanifm,  but  life  and  felf-adivity,  that  is,  imma- 
terial or  incorporeal  fubdance  •,  the  head  and  fummity  whereof  is  the  Deity 
didind  from  the  world.  So  that  there  have  been  two  forts  of  Atomids  in 
the  world,  the  one  atheidical,  the  other  religious.  The  fird  and  mod  an- 
cient Atomids  holding  incorporeal  fubdance,  ufed  that  phyfiology  in  a way 
of  lubordination  to  theology  and  metaphyficks.  The  other  allowing  no  o- 
ther  fubdance  but  body,  made  fenfelel's  atoms  and  figures,  without  any 
mind  and  underdanding  (i.  e.  without  any  God)  to  be  the  original  of  all 
things;  which  latter  is  that,  that  was  vulgary  known  by  the  name  of  atomi- 
cal philofophy,  of  which  Democritus  and  Leucippus  were  the  fource. 

XIX.  It  hath  been  indeed  of  late  confidently  aflerted  by  fome,  that  ne- 
ver any  of  the  ancient  philofophers  dream’d  of  any  fuch  thing  as  incorpo- 
real fubdance  ; and  therefore  they  would  bear  men  in  hand,  that  it  was  no- 
thing but  an  updart  and  new-fangled  invention  of  fome  bigotical  religio- 
nids ; the  falfity  whereof  we  fhall  here  briedy  make  to  appear.  For  though 
there  have  been  doubtlefs  in  all  ages  fuch  as  have  difbelieved  the  exidence 
of  any  thing  but  what  was  fenfible,  whom  Plato  1 defcribes  after  this  man- 
ner ; oV  JAtsi voivt  xv  zrxv  o pri  Avaroi  ra.7;  trvpnrid^siv  sitr'iv,  u;  x^x  tsto  aJlw 

ro  zrxcxrrm  Irf  that  would  contend , that  whatfoever  they  could  not  feel  or 
grafp  with  their  hands , was  altogether. \ nothing  \ yet  this  opinion  was  profef- 
fedly  oppofed  by  the  bed  of  the  ancient  philofophers,  and  condemned  for 
a piece  of  fottifhnefs  and  dupidity.  Wherefore  the  fame  Plato  tells  us,  that 
there  had  been  always,  as  well  as  then  there  was,  a perpetual  war  and  con- 
troverfy  in  the  world,  and,  as  he  calls  it,  a kind  of  gigantomachy  betwixt 
fhef^  two  parties  or  feds  of  men  ; the  one,  that  held  there  was  no  other  fub- 
dance in  the  world  befides  body  •,  the  other,  that  aderted  incorporeal  fub- 
dance. The  former  of  thefe  parties  or  feds  is  thus  deferibed  by  the  phi- 
lofopher  ; Qi  ftv  £i?  yrv  xgxvx  xxIth  xogx T8  vcxvtx  lAxutri  r at?  xt£%- 

vu;  ■oTETpa?  Xx\  Sfs  ZTE^XxvXxVOVTEi;,  TCOV  yxg  TOIXTUV  i(px7r16[A£VOl  ZJXVTUV, 

^ovtxi  Taro  eIvxi  jwovoi;  o zrxf^si  Tjpoa-^oXw  ezrxCphv  t»i/<x,  txvtov  <r ujux  ^ ihn'xv  o'<* 
pfopsvoi’  rwv  J \ aAAwv  ung  (pwri  pri  <rd[xx  £ yov  eIvxi*  xxrxfppovxvTEs  to  tzxpxn ruv,  ^ 

vhv  (SrixovTii;  xXM  xxxttv'  Thefe  (faith  he)  pull  all  things  down  from  heaven 
and  the  invifible  region , with  their  hands  to  the  earth , laying  hold  of  rocks 
and  oaks  ; .and  when  they  grafp  all  thefe  hard  and  grofs  things , the  confidently 
affirm,  that  that  only  is  fubfiance , which  they  can  feel,  and  will  refefi  yheir  touch ; 
and  they  conclude , that  body  and  fubfiance  are  one  and  the  felf  fame  t thing  ; and 
if  any  one  chance  to  fpeak  to  them  of  fomething  which  is  not  body , i.  e.  of  in- 
corporeal fubdance,  they  will  altogether  defpife  him , and  not  hear  a word  more 
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from  him.  And  many  fuch  the  philofopher  there  fays  he  had  met  withah 
The  other  he  reprefents  in  this  manner  ; OV  srpsV  «ut»V  xp$:i<r£mvv7es  yxXx 
avcii0£w  ccdpxrH  to 7T«  xyivmr&i'  tomroi  xt]x  Xj  xcruiyxjx  e) (bixfto  uevoi 
tvv  xXYiOmv  itrlccv  dim.  ev  ysxu  Si  zrepl  tmt«  chrXtT^f  xytpOTi^uv  ydyy  tij  aVt 

guvsVw  The  adverfaries  of  thefe  Corporealifts  do  cautioilfly  and  pioufty  affault 
them  from  the  invifible  region,  fetching  all  things  from  above  by  way  of  def cent, 
and  by  ftrength  of  reafon  convincing , that  certain  intelligible  and  incorporeal 
forms  are  the  trut  or  ftrft  fubftdnce,  and  not  fenfible  things.-  But  betwixt  thefe 
two  there  hath  always  been  (faith  he ) a great  war  and  contention.  And  yet 
in  the  fequel  of  his  difcourfe  he  adds,  that  thofe  Corporealifts  were  then  grown 
a little  more  modeft  and  fhame-faced  than  formerly  their  great  champions 
had  been,  fuch  as  Democritus  and  Protagoras  for  however  they  ftili  perlifted 
in  this,  that  the  foul  was  a body,  yet  they  had  not,  it  feerns,  the  impudence 
to  affirm,  that  wifdom  and  vertue  were  corporeal  things,  or  bodies,  as  others 
before  and  fince  too  have  done.  We  fee  here,  that  Plato  exprefsly  afferts  a 
fubftance  diftindt  from  body,  which  fometimes  he  calls  Srlxv  xcruyxrov,  incor- 
poreal fubftance , and  fometimes  »<r/*v  mrw,  intelligible  fubftance , in  oppofition 
to  the  other  which  he  calls  « iA/itvii,  fenfible.  And  it  is  plain  to  any  one,  that 
hath  had  the  leaft  acquaintance  with  Plato's  philofophy,  that  the  whole  fcope 
and  drift  of  it,  is  to  raife  up  mens  minds  from  fenfe  to  a belief  of  incorporeal 
things  as  the  moft  excellent:  rx  pap  xtrdyxrx  xxXXn~x  ovtx  ytyi<rx  Xoyui 
yovov,  olxxu  S\  isStvi,  <rx(pus  Sswwrxi,  as  he  writes  in  another  place  1 j for  incor- 
poreal things,  which  are  the  great  eft  and  moft  excellent  things  of  all,  are  (faith 
he)  difc  over  able  by  reafon  only , and  nothing  elfe.  And  his  fubterraneous  cave, 
fo  famoufly  known,  and  fo  elegantly  delcribed  by  him  a,  where  he  fuppofes 
men  tied  with  their  backs  towards  the  light,  placed  at  a great  diftance  from 
them,  fo  that  they  could  not  turn  about  their  heads  to  it  neither,  and  there- 
fore could  fee  nothing  but  the  fhadows  (of  certain  fubftances.  behind  them) 
projedled  from  it,  which  fhadowrs  they  concluded  to  be  the  only  fubftances 
and  realities,  and  when  they  heard  the  founds  made  by  thofe  bodies  that  were 
betwixt  the  light  and  them,  or  their  reverberated  echo’s,  they  imputed  them 
to  thofe  ffiadows  which  they  faw  •,  I fay,  all  this  is  a defcription  of  the  ftate 
of  thofe  men,  who  take  body  to  be  the  only  real  and  fubftantial  thing  in 
the  world,  and  to  do  all  that  is  done  in  it ; and  therefore  often  impute  fenfe, 
reafon,  and  underftanding,  to  nothing  but  blood  and  brains  in  us. 


XX.  I might  alfo  ffiew  in  the  next  place,  how  Ariftotle  did  not  at  all  dif- 
fent  from  Plato  herein,  he  plainly  aflerting ?,  dxxyv  SAxv  zrxpx  tx  xi&r,rx, 
another  fubftance  beftdes  fenfibles,  ivlxv  yxptryv  xx't  xiyupia-uivyj  ruv  xuSn tu'j,  a 
fubftance  fepar able  and  alfo  actually  feparated  from  fenfibles,  dxmrov  oSAxv,  an 
immoveable  nature  or  effence  (fubjedt  to  no  generation  or  corruption)  adding, 
that  the  Deity  was  to  be  fought  for  here  : nay,  fuch  a fubftance, 
xSw  bjSiyjTxi  X-yj. u>,  dxxx  xyepr;  dSixloiTot;  £$~i,  as  hath  no  magnitude  at  all, 
but  is  impartible  and  indivifible.  He  alfo  blaming  Zeno  (not  the  Stoick,  who 
was  junior  to  Ariftotle , but  an  ancienter  philofopher  of  that  name)  for  ma- 

D 2 king 

1 In  Politico,  p.  1 8i.  Oper.  - > » Metaphyf!  Lib.  XIV.  cap.  VIL  p.  480. 

4 De  Repub.  Lib.  VII.  p.  483.  Tom.  IV.  Oper.  & in  multis  aliis  locfc. 
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king  God  to  -be  a body,  in  thefe  words  1 ; «uto'?  yxp  a-ugx  \4ysi  Jvxi.  rov  0£qV 

£ It  £ Je  t o$£  to  zrxv,  fiTE  o'ti  S'/\ttot£  x Jtoj  xiym’  x<rdy.xT(&‘  yxo  wv  ■nrcof  <r(pxi^o£^ri( 
At]  y otom  srwf  aV  xv  xivon o,  ah  ripigo:,  /xYiJxy.>s  t£  w v‘  ewei  Je  cruy.cc  £C~i,  A «u 

(Ps'Jto1  icuXbct  xtvfTQat'  Zeno  implicitly  affirms  God  to  ho  a body , whether  he  wean 
him  to  be  the  whole  corporeal  univerfe , or  /two  particular  body  y for  if  God 
were -incorporeal  how  could  he  be  fpherical  ? nor  could  he  then  either  move  or 
reft , being  not  properly  in  any  place  : but . if  God  be  a body , /i^zz  nothing  hin- 
ders but  that  he  may  be  moved.  From  which,  and  other  places  of  Arijlotle , 
it  is  plain  enough  alfo,  that  he  did  fuppofe  incorporeal  fubftance  to  be  un- 
extended,  and  as  fuch,  not  to  have  relation  to  any  place.  But  this  is  a 
thing  to  be  disputed  afterwards.  Indeed  fome  learned  men  conceive  Arijlotle 
to  have  reprehended  Zeno  without  caufe,  and  that  Zeno  made  God  to  be  a 
fphere,  or  fpherical,  in  no  other  fenfe,  than  Parmenides  did  in  that  known 
verfe  of  his  1 ; 

YIxvtoQsv  evxuxA#  crlpxlga; ,£v<*Aifxtoy  oJxw. 

Wherein  he  is  underftood  to  deferibe  the  divine  eternity.  However,  it 
plainly  appears  from  hence,  that  according  to  Arijlotle' s fenfe,  God  was  «Vw- 
y.x t&,  an  incorporeal  fubftance  diftindt  from  the  World. 


XXI.  Now  this  dodtrine,  which  Plato  efpecially  was  famous  for  aflerting, 

that  there  was  i<rlx  x<rwyt.xT(§rj,  incorporeal  fubftance , and  that  the  fouls  of  men 
Were  fuch,  but  principally  the  Deity  •,  Epicurus  taking  notice  of  it,  endea- 
voured with  all  his  might  to  confute  it,  arguing  fometimes  after  this  man- 
ner : There  can  be  no  incorporeal  God  (as  Plato  maintained)  not  only  becaufe 
no  man  can  frame  a conception  of  an  incorporeal  fubftance,  but  alfo  becaufe  zvhat- 
foever  is  incorporeal  muft  needs  want  fenfe , and  prudence , and  plsafure , all  which 
things  are  included  in  the  notion  of  God  y and  therefore  an  incorporeal  Deity  is 
a contradiction.  And  concerning  the  foul  of  man  ; 4 ol  Ae yovjit  xt[xu>xtov  Avxi 
tyiv  [xxtxA^vti,  &c.  They  who  fay , that  the  foul  is  incorporeal , in  any  other 

fenfe,  than  as  that  word  may  be  ufed  to  ftgnify  a fubtile  body,  talk  vainly  and 
fooliftoly  y for  then  it  could  neither  be  able  to  do  nor  fuffer  any  thing.  It  could 
not  all  upon  any  other  thing,  becaufe  it  could  touch  nothing  •,  neither  could  it 
fuffer  from  any  thing,  becaufe  it  could  not  be  touch'd  by  any  thing  y but  it  would 
be  Juft  like  to  vacuum  or  empty  fpace,  which  can  neither  do  nor  fuffer  any  thing , 
but  only  yield'  bodies  a paffage  through  it.  From  whence  it  is  further  evident, 
that  this  opinion  was  profeifedly  maintained  by  fome  philofophers  before  E- 
picurus  his  time. 

XXII.  But  Plato  and  Arijlotle  were  not  the  firft  inventors  of  it  ; for  it 
is  certain,  that  all  thofe  philofophers,  who  held  the  immortality  of  the  hu- 
man foul,  and  a God  diftindt  from  this  vifible  world,  (and  fo  properly  the 
creator  of  it  and  all  its  parts)  did  really  aflert  incorporeal  fubftance.  For 
that  a corporeal  foul  cannot  be  in  its  own  nature  immortal  and  incorruptible, 
is  plain  to  every  one’s  underftanding,  becaufe  of  its  parts  being  feparable 
from  one  another  ; and  whofoever  denies  God  to  be  incorporeal,  if  he  make 

■ him 

1 Libro  de  Zenone,  Xenophane,  8c  Gorgia,  ? Cicero  de  Natur.  Deor.  Lib.  i. cap.  XII. 
cap: fV.  p.  844.  Tom.  II.  Oper.  “ p.  2897.  Tom.  IX.  Oper. 

1 Apud  Ariflot.  in  LibrO  jam  laudato,  cap.  4 VideDiog.  Laert.  Lib.  X.  Segm.  67,  68. 
IV.  p,  843  Tom;  II.  Oper.  et  apud  fla-  p.630. 
tonem  in  Sophilla,  8c  veterum  alios. 
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him  any  thing  at  all,  he  muft  needs  make  him  to  be  either  the  whole  cor- 
poreal world,  or  elfe  a part  of  it.  Wherefore  if  God  be  neither  of  thefe,  he 
muft  then  be  an  incorporeal  fubftance.  Now  Plato  was  not  the  firft,  who  af- 
ferted  thefe  two  things,  but  they  were  both  maintained  by  many  philofophers 
before  him.  Pherecydes  Syrus,  and  Thales,  were  two  of  the  moll  ancient  phi- 
lofophers among  the  Greeks  ; and  it  is  faid  of  the  former  of  them  ’,  that  by 
his  ledures  and  difputes  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  he  firft  drew 
off  Pythagoras  from  another  courfe  of  life  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy.  Phe- 
recydes Syrus  (faith  Cicero  2,)  primus  dixit  animos  hominum  ejje  fempiternos. 
And  Thales  in  an  Epiftle  3,  direded  to  him,  congratulates  his  being  the  firft, 
that  had  defigned  to  write  to  the  Greeks  concerning  divine  things;  which 
Thales  alfo  (who  was  the  head  of  the  Ionick  fucceftion  of  philofophers,  as 
Pythagoras  of  the  Italick)  is  joined  with  Pythagoras  and  Plato , by  the  writer 
de  placitis  philofophorum  4,  after  this  manner,  i~oi  7ram?  oi  7roc1ma.yy.ljo1  aVw- 
y.cc\ov  t yv  ^'j^v  v7roT&sv1ut,  (putrEi  xlyo-Jh;  cclroxinlov  xxi  »c rlxv  vonrm'  All  thefe  deter- 
mined the  foul  to  be  incorporeal , making  it  to  be  naturally  f elf -moving  (or  felf- 
adive)  and  an  intelligible  fubftance,  that  is,  not  fenfibh.  Now  he,  that  determines 
the  foul  to  be  incorporeal,  muft  needs  hold  the  Deity  to  be  incorporeal  much 
more.  Aquam  dixit  Thales  effe  initium  rerum  (faith  Cice-o  *,)  Darn  autem 
earn  mentem , qu£  ex  aqua  cun  ft  a finger  et.  Thales  faid  that  water  was  the  firft 
principle  of  all  corporeal  things , but  that  God  was  that  mind , which  formed  all 
things  out  of  water.  For  Thales  was  a Phoenician  by  extradion,  and  ac- 
cordingly feemed  to  have  received  his  two  principles  from  thence,  water, 
and  the  divine  fpirit  moving  upon  the  waters.  The  firft  whereof  is  thus  ex- 
preffed  by  Sanchoniathon  6,  in  his  defeription  of  the  Phoenician  theology, 
X^^  hoAeftv,  a turbid  and  dark  chaos-,  and  the  fecond  is  intimated  in 

thefe  words,  hfou Sn  to  7rvvly.ee  two  iTuv  dfX'llv,  the  Spirit  was  affefted  with  love 
towards  its  own  principles  perhaps  exprefling  the  force  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Merachepheth , and  both  of  them  implying  an  underftanding  proliflea!  good- 
nefs,  forming  and  hatching  the  corporeal  world  into  this  perfedion  ; or  elfe 
a plaftick  power,  fubordinate  to  it.  Zeno  (who  was  alfo  originally  a Phoe- 
nician) tells  us7,  that  Hefiod'%  chaos  was  water;  and  that  the  material 
heaven  as  well  as  earth  was  made  out  of  water  (according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  beft  interpreters)  is  the  genuine  fenfe  of  feripture,  2 Pet.  iii.  5. 
by  which  water  fome  perhaps  would  underftand  a Chaos  of  atoms  confufedly 
moved.  But  whether  Thales  were  acquainted  with  the  Atomical  pbyfiology  or 
no8;  it  is  plain  that  he  afferted,  befides  the  foul’s  immortality,  a Deity 
diftind  from  the  corporeal  world. 

We  pafs  to  Pythagoras , whom  we  have  proved  already  to  have  been  an 
Atomift  ; and  it  is  well  known  alfo,  that  he  was  a profeffed  Incorporealift. 
That  he  afferted  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  confequently  its  immateri- 
ality, is  evident  from  his  dodrine  of  pre-exiftence  and  tranfmigration : and 

that 

1 Vide  Auguftin,  cap.  137.  pag.  308.  6 Apud  Eufeb.  de  Praeparatione  Evangelica, 

Tom  II.  Oper.  Lib.  II.  cap.  X p 33. 

1 Tufculati.  Quaeft.  Lib.  I.  c XVI.  p.  1586.  7 Vide  Scholiiften  in  Apollon.  Ai-gonamic. 

Tom.  VIII.  Oper.  Lib.  IV.  f.  citatum  ab  Hug.  Grorio, 

* Apud  Diogen.  Laert.  Lib.  I.  Segm.  43.  in  'Notis  ad  Lib.  I.  de  Veritatc  Relig  Chrift. 

p-  § XVI.  p.  30,  3 1. 

4 Lib.  IV.  cap.  III.  p.  908.  8 Vide  Plutarch,  de  Placitis  Philof.  Lib.  I. 

* De  Natur.  Deor.  Lib.  I.  cap.  X.  p.  2894.  cap.  XVI.  p 883. 

Tom.  IX.  Oper. 
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that  lie  likewife  held  an  incorporeal  Deity  difbiruSb  from  the  world,  is  a thing 
not  queftioned  by  any.  But  if  there  were  any  need  of  proving  it,  (becaufe 
theie  are  no  monuments  of  his  extant)  perhaps  it  might  be  done  from  hence, 
becaufe  he  was  the  chief  propagator  of  that  doctrine  amongft  the  Greeks , 
concerning  three  hypoftafes  in  the  Deity. 

For,  that  Plato  and  his  followers  held  tcu?  agtyfaUg  V7rdrdari~?,  three  hy- 
poftafes in  the  Deity , that  were  the  firft  principles  of  all  things , is  a thing 
very  well  known  to  all ; though  we  do  not  affirm,  that  thefe  Platonick  hy- 
poftafes are  exactly  the  fame  with  thofe  in  the  Chriftian  trinity.  Now  Plato 
himfelf  fufficiently  intimates  this  not  to  have  been  his  own  invention  ; and 
Plotinus  tells  us,  that  it  was  vaXoux  an  ancient  opinion  before  Plato's 

time,  which  had  been  delivered  down  by  fome  of  the  Pythagoricks.  Where- 
fore, I conceive,  this  mult  needs  be  one  of  thofe  Pythagorick  monftroftties, 

which  Xenophon  covertly  taxes  Plato  for  entertaining,  and  mingling  with 
the  Socratical  philofophy,  as  if  he  had  thereby  corrupted  the  purity  and  fim- 
plicity  of  it.  Though  a Corporealift  may  pretend  to  be  a theift  ; yet  I never 
heard,  that  any  of  them  did  ever  aflert  a trinity,  refpebtively  to  the  Deity, 
unlels  it  were  fuch  an  one,  as  I think  not  fit  here  to  mention. 

XXIII.  That  Parmenides , who  was  likewife  a Pythagorean,  acknowledged 
a Deity  diftindt  from  the  corporeal  world,  is  evident  from  Plato  And 

Plotinus  tells  us  alfo,  that  he  was  one  of  them,  that  afferted  the  triad  of 

divine  hypoftafes.  Moreover,  whereas  there  was  a great  controverfy  amongft 
the  ancient  philofophers  before  Plato's  time1,  between  fuch  as  held  all  things 
to  flow,  (as  namely  Heraclitus  and  Cratylus ;)  and  others,  who  aflerted  that 
fome  things  did  ftand,  and  that  there  was  dxmril®*  ou<r»«,  a certain  immutable 
nature , to  wit,  an  eternal  mind,  together  with  eternal  and  immutable  truths, 
( amongft  which  were  Parmenides  and  Meliftus-,)  the  former  of  thefe  were  all 
Corporealifts,  (this  being  the  very  reafon  why  they  made  all  things  to  flow, 
becaufe  they  fuppofed  all  to  be  body)  though  thefe  were  not  therefore  all  of 
them  Atheifts.  But  the  latter  were  all  both  Incorporealifts  andTheifts;  for 
whofoever  holds  incorporeal  lubftance,  muft  needs  (according  to  reafon)  alfo 
aflert  a Deity. 

And  although  we  did  not  before  particularly  mention  Parmenides  amongft 
the  atomical  philofophers,  yet  we  conceive  it  to  be  manifeft  from  hence,  that 
he  was  one  of  that  tribe,  becaufe  he  was  an  eminent  aflerter  of  that  principle, 
olS\-j  oure  yivsBxi  oil'll  (p9n'ps9-<xi  tuv  ovluv,  that  no  real  entity  is  either  made  or 
deftroyed , generated  or  corrupted.  Which  we  ffiall  afterwards  plainly  Ihew, 
to  be  the  grand  fundamental  principle  of  the  atomical  philofophy. 

XXIV.  But  whereas  we  did  evidently  prove  before,  that  Empedocles  was 
an  atomical  phyfiologer,  it  may  notwithftanding  with  fome  colour  of  proba- 
bility be  doubted,  whether  he  were  not  an  Atheift,  or  at  leaft  a Corporealift, 
becaufe  Ariftotle  accufes  him  of  thefe  following  things.  Firft  3,  of  making 

knowledge 

* Tn  Parmenide.  t Ariftot.  de  Anima,  Lib.  III.  cap.  III.  p.  45. 

2 Vide  Platon,  in  Thereto,  p.  130,  13 1.  Tom.  II.  Oper. 
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knowledge  to  be  fenfe,  which  is  indeed  a plain  fign  of  a Corporealift ; and 
therefore  in  the  next  place  alfo  *,  of  compounding  the  foul  out  of  the  four 
elements,  making  it  to  underftand  every  corporeal  thing  by  fomething  of  the 
fame  within  it  felf,  as  fire  by  fire,  and  earth  by  earth  ; and  laftly  % of  attri- 
buting much  to  fortune,  and  affirming  that  divers  of  the  parts  of  animals 
were  made  fuch  by  chance,  and  that  there  were  at  firft  certain  mongrel  ani- 
mals fortuitoufiy  produced,  that  were  (3 xx\  xvfyowougx,  fuch  as  had 
fomething  of  the  fhape  of  an  ox , together  with  the  face  of  a man , (though  they 
could  not  long  continue;)  which  feems  to  give  juft  caufe  of  fulpicion,  that 
Empedocles  atheized  in  the  fame  manner  that  Democritus  did. 

To  the  firft  of  thefe  we  reply,  that  fome  others,  who  had  alfo  read  Em- 
pedocles's poems,  were  of  a different  judgment  from  Ariftotle  as  to  that, 
conceiving  Empedocles  not  to  make  fenfe,  but  reafon  the  criterion  of  truth. 
Thus  Empiricus  informs  us  3 : Others  fay , that,  according  to  Empedocles,  the- 
criterion  of  truth  is  not  fenfe , hut  right  reafon  ; and  alfo  that  right  reafon  is  of 
two  forts , the  one  0sior,  or  divine , the  other  xv^r^d-mvoc,  or  human  : of  which 
the  divine  is  inexpreffihle , but  the  human  declarable.  And  there  might  be 
feveral  paffages  cited  out  of  thofe  fragments  of  Empedocles  his  poems  yet  left, 
to  confirm  this;  but  we  ffiall  produce  only  this  one: 

Ti/mv  7nbv  £pvx£,  vosi  ixxc~ov  4. 

To  this  fenfe  ; Snfpend  thy  affent  to  the  corporeal  fenfe s,  and  confider  every  thing 
clearly  with  thy  mind  or  reafon. 

And  as  to  the  fecond  crimination,  Ariftotle  5 has  much  weakened  his  own 
teftimony  here,  by  accufing  Plato  alfo  of  the  very  fame  thing,  nxuruv  tw 

Ik  tuv  £iuv  zroi£~,  yivdcrxsTXi  yxp  ofxoiu  oftoioi',  rx  Je  zrpclyy.x'lx  lx  rwv  dc~ 

xftv  ilvxi  • Plato  compounds  the  foul  out  of  the  four  elements , becaufe  like  is  known 
by  like , and  things  are  from  their  principles . Wherefore  it  is  probable,  that 
Empedocles  might  be  no  more  guilty  of  this  fault  (of  making  the  foul  cor- 
poreal, and  to  confift  of  earth,  water,  air,  and  fire)  than  Plato  was,  who  in 
all  mens  judgments  was  as  free  from  it,  Ariftotle  himfelf,  if  not  more. 
For  Empedocles  6 did  in  the  fame  manner,  as  Pythagoras  before  him,  and 
Plato  after  him,  hold  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls,  and  confequently,  both 
their  future  immortality  and  pre-exiftence  ; and  therefore  muft  needs  affert 
their  incorporeity  ; Plutarch  1 rightly  declaring  this  to  have  been  his  opinion ; 
Ei wai  xx\  to);  fxAAo)  y£yovorx;  xxl  rov\  'ip-A  T£3vnxorx$  * that  as  well  thofe  who 
are  yet  unborn , as  thofe  that  are  dead , have  a being.  He  alfo  afferted  human 
fouls  to  be  here  in  a lapfed  ftate  8;  fxdxvxr*;,  xxl  (p-oyx^xq,  wan- 

derers, ftr angers,  and  fugitives  from  God ; declaring,  as  Plotinus  5 tells  us, 
that  it  was  a divine  Jaw,  xp>.xp\xwl<xx k tx7$  (pvxA;  n£<it~v  IvtxvQx,  that  fords 
Jinning  Jhould  fall  down  into  thefe  earthly  bodies.  But  the  fulleft  record  of  the 
Empedoclean  philofophy  concerning  the  foul  is  contained  in  this  of  Hierocles  I0, 

Kxt£io-i 

^ 1 Arid.  Lib  I.  cap.  II.  p.  5.  Tom.  II.  Gper.  p.  359.  & Plut.  de  Solertia  Animal.  Tom  II. 

4 Id.  de  Partibus  Animal.  Lib  I.  cap.  I.  p.  964.  Oper. 
p.  470,  Tom.  II.  Oper.  8c  Pbyficor.  Lib.  II.  7 Libro  Adv.  Colotem,  p.  1113.  Tom.  II. 
cap.  VIII.  p.  475,  8c  477.  Oper. 

3 Lib.  VII.  adv.  Mach.  §.  122.  p.  396.  8 Plutarch,  de  Exilio,  p.  607. 

4 lb.  § 125.  p.347.  9 De  Animae  Defcenfu  in  Corpora,  E11.  IV, 

l De  Anima,  L.  I.  c.  II  p.  5.  Tom.  II.  Op.  Lib.  VIII.  Cap.  I.  p.  458. 

* Diogen.  Laerc.  Lib.  VIII.  Segm.  78.  10  In  Aurea  Pythagora;  Carmina,  p.  186. 
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K«tek7i  xk\  x7rovi7r'Ut  tv;  svJ'x lyov^y  yfipx;  ® «i'Sp«7r(§)J,  «j ’E^ riJoxAsJf  (p>j<nv  o rL0a- 

yooiiGy, — (puj'ayj  S-E90EU  xal  izAiitik  News*"  yxivoyivop  ttiitvvo;. ’Aveiti  Je  xocl  Try 

aP^xtxv  e£iv  xiroXxy.^xvn, 

’El  Cp£V^£l  TX  vsp'l  yvv  Xx)  TOV  XT£p7T£X  pfUgOV, 

''Ev9x  (po'vo;  te  xoro;  te  x,zi  aAAwv  E^yEa  xyguv. 

El;  ov  oi  exoreirovU; ^Ath? 


■ aya  Xeiyuvx  te  xai  cxoto ; vXxtrxovtrtv. 


'H  <Te  ipetrt;  too  (psvyovlo;  tov  tv;  " Atv;  Xtiymx  -^o\  to'v  txi?  aAn0£ia?  iTriiysruf  Xuyuvx, 
o -j  uTTohnruv  tyi  ogyy  tv;  Trl'poppvvtrtu;  el;  yvtvov  IpycTXi  awyx,  ’OxSiov — aiwyoj  ajWEAOEi?* 

yVfo#  falleth  from  his  happy  ftate , as  Empedocles  the  Pythagorean  faith , 

&>/#£  a fugitive.,  apoftate,  and  wanderer  from  God , «;*/£  a certain  mad  and 

irrational  Jlrife  or  contention.  — But  he  afcends  again , rz«y/  recovers  his  former 

ftate, if  he  decline  and  avoid  thefe  earthly  things , rz;zJ  defpife  this  unplea- 

fant  and  wretched  place , where  murder , yz»y/  wrath , rz#i  zz  /r<?y>p  0/  yz//  c/i^r 
mifchiefs  reign.  Into  which  place  they  who  fall , wander  up  and  down  through 
the  field  of  Ate  rzzzy/  darknefs.  But  the  defire  of  him,  that  flees  from  this  field  of 
Ate,  carries  him  on  towards  the  field  of  truth  •,  which  the  foul  at  firft  relinqui/h- 
ing,  and  lofting  its  wings,  fell  down  into  this  earthly  body,  deprived  of  its  happy 
life.  From  whence  it  appears  that  Plato's  -n lecopplvn;  was  derived  from  Em- 
pedocles and  the  Pythagoreans. 

Now  from  what  hath  been  already  cited  it  is  fufficiently  manifeft,  that 
Empedocles  was  fo  far  from  being  either  an  Atheift  or  Corporealift,  that  he 
was  indeed  a rank  Pythagorift,  as  he  is  here  called.  And  we  might  add 
hereunto,  what  Clemens  Alexandrinus  obferves  % that  according  to  Empedocles , 
r.v  otrlu;  xxi  Jixxloe;  oix£iu<ruytv,  yxxxgioi  y\v  ivtxu9x,  yxxxpiUTigoi  Je  yClxrvv  E’v0£,yJ'e 
d-rrxXXxyvv’  ou  yjpovop  Tivi  tvv  ivdxiyovixv  tyov tec,  dx\x  ev  xluvi  xvxttix'c&xi  (Juva^syoi, 

’aSmxtoi;  aAAoicnv  oyertoi,  e#  rpxzji^xi;,  &c.  If  we  live  holily  andjuftly,  we 
fhall  be  happy  here , and  more  happy  after  our  departure  hence  •,  having  our  hap- 
pinefs  not  neceffarily  confined  to  time,  but  being  able  to  reft  and  fix  in  it  to  all 
eternity  feafting  with  the  other  immortal  beings,  &c.  We  might  alfo  take 
notice,  how,  belides  the  immortal  fouls  of  men,  he  acknowledged  daemons  or 
angels ; declaring  that  fome  of  thefe  fell  from  heaven,  and  were  fince  pro- 
fecuted  by  a divine  Nemefis.  For  thefe  in  Plutarch  1 are  called,  ol  SwXxtoi 
iueatyoireleif  ixcTvoi  tou  'Ey.zre^cxXiov;  oxlyovi;  • Ehofe  Empedoclean  demons  lapfed 
from  heaven , and  purfued  with  divine  vengeance  ; whofe  reftlefs  torment  is  there 
deferibed  in  feveral  verfes  of  his  5.  And  we  might  obferve  likewife,  how  he 
acknowledged  a natural  and  immutable  juftice,  which  was  not  topical  and 
confined  to  places  and  countries,  and  relative  to  particular  laws,  but  catho- 
Jick  and  univerfal,  and  every  where  the  fame,  through  infinite  light  and  fpace ; 
as  he  exprefires  it  with  poetick  pomp  and  bravery  : 

4 ’AAA«  to  y\v  7rxiiluv  voy.iy.ov,  Jia  t svpvys^ovrog 
A‘9ipo;,  v vExiu;  tbtocIxi,  J'icy  t’  xttXItow  xoyv;. 

And  the  afierting  of  natural  morality  is  no  fmall  argument  of  a Theift. 

But 

3 Apud  Plut.  deExilio,  T II.  Oper.  p.  6o% 

4 Apud  Ariftot.  Rhetoric.  Lib.  I.  cap.  XIII. 
p.  737.  Tom;  III.  Oper. 


* Srromatum  Lib.  V.  p.  722. 

1 De  vitando  sere  alieno,  Tom.  II.  Oper. 
p.  S30. 
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But  what  then  fhall  we  fay  to  thofe  other  tilings,  which  Empedocles  is 
charged  with  by  Arifiotle , that  feem  to  have  fo  rank  a fmell  of  atheifm  ? 
Certainly  thofe  mungril  and  biform  animals,  that  are  laid  to  have  fprung  up 
out  of  the  earth  by  chance,  look  as  if  they  were  more  a-kin  to  Democritus 
than  Empedocles ; and  probably  it  is  the  fault  of  the  copies,  that  it  is  read  o- 
therwife,  there  being  no  other  philofopher  that  I know  of,  that  could  ever 
find  any  fuch  thing  in  Empedocles  his  poems  x.  But  for  the  reft,  if  Arifiotle 
do  not  mifreprefent  Empedocles , as  he  often  doth  Plato , then  it  muft  be 
granted,  that  he  being  a mechanical  phyfiologer,  as  well  as  theologer,  did 
fomething  too  much  indulge  to  fortuitous  mechanifm ; which  feems  to  be  an 
extravagancy,  that  mechanical  philofophers  and  Atomifts  have  been  always 
more  or  lefs  fubjeCt  to.  But  Arifiotle  doth  not  charge  Empedocles  with  refolv- 
ing  all  things  into  fortuitous  mechanifm,  as  fome  philofophers  have  done  of 
late,  who  yet  pretend  to  be  Theifls  and  Incorporealifls,  but  only  that  he 
would  explain  fome  things  in  that  way.  Nay,  he  clearly  puts  a difference  be- 
twixt Empedocles  and  the  Democritick  Atheifts  in  thefe  words  fubjoined Eki 
Si  Ti’jk,  &c.  which  is  as  if  he  fhould  havefaid,  Empedocles  refolved fome  things 
in  the  fabrick  arid  fir  udlure  of  animals  into  fortuitous  mechanifm  •,  but  there  are 
certain  other  philofophers , namely  Leucippus  and  Democritus,  who  would 
have  all  things  whatsoever  in  the  whole  world , heaven  and  earth  and  animals , 
to  be  made  by  chance  and  the  fortuitous  motion  of  atoms , without  a Deity.  It 
feems  very  plain,  that  Empedocles  his  Philia  and  Neikos , his  friendfhip  and 
difcord,  .which  he  makes  to  be  the  doyf  J 'purripi@J,  the  adlive  caufe , and 
principle  of  motion  in  the  univerfe,  was  a certain  plaftick  power,  fuperior  to 
fortuitous  mechanifm : and  Arifiotle  himfelf  acknowledges  fomewhere  as  much. 
And  Plutarch  tells  us1 *  3,  that,  according  to  Empedocles , the  order  and  fyftem 
of  the  world  is  not  the  refult  of  material  caufes  and  fortuitous  mechanifm, 
but  of  a divine  wifdom,  affigning  to  every  thing  ou*  fa  v (pv<ns  SlSu<n  yfipzv, 
driP  rjv  fi  zipp  to  xomv  e^yov  uroSsf  <rJvra^»?*  not  fuch  a place  as  nature  would  give 
it , but  fuch  as  is  mofi  convenient  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  Simplicius  4,  who 
had  read  Empedocles , acquaints  us,  that  he  made  two  worlds,  the  one  intel- 
lectual, the  other  fenfible  and  the  former  of  thefe  to  be  the  exemplar  and 
archetype  of  the  latter.  And  fo  the  writer  De  Placitis  Philofophorum  ob- 
ferves 5,  that  Empedocles  mad.e  Sio  yiaUs,  rfa  yh  apyimrov,  too  Si  (pxtvoysvov, 
two  funs , the  one  archetypal  and  intelligible , the  other  apparent  or  fenfible. 

But  I need  take  no  more  pains  to  purge  Empedocles  from  thofe  two  impu- 
tations of  corporealifm  and  atheifm,  fince  he  hath  fo  fully  confuted  them 
himfelf  in  thofe  fragments  of  his  Hill  extant.  Firfl:,  by  exprefling  fuch  a 
hearty  refentment  of  the  excellency  of  piety,  and  the  wretchednefs  and  fot- 
tilhnefs  of  atheifm  in  thefe  verfes : 


6 


''OaQio;  o;  B’eluv  zypocTrlluv  fySviTXTO  vr Aourov, 
AnAo;  S u try.oTotircrtx.  Sswv  zrepi  yzyriAsv. 


1 Some  Verfes  of  Empedocles,  wherein  he  ex- 

prefly maintains  that  opinion,  are  extant  in 

sElian  de  Natura  Animalium,  Lib.  XVI. 
c.  XXIX. 

1 Phyficor.  Lib.  II.  cap.  IV.  p.  470.  Oper. 

5 Sympoflac.  Lib.  I.  Quxft.II.  p.  61S. 


E To 

4 Commentar.  ad  Ariflot.  Libr.  Phyficor. 
p.  74  b.  Edit.  Graec.  Aldinae. 

* Lib.  II.  cap.  XX.  p.  900.  Tom.  II. 
Oper.  Phitarchi. 

6 Apud  Clement.  Alexandrin.  Stromat. 
Lib.  V.  cap.  XIV.  p.  733. 
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Anaxagoras  an  Incorporeali/t.  Book  I. 

To  thisfenfe:  He  is  happy , who  hath  his  mind  richly  fraught  and  Jlored  with 
the  treafures  of  divine  knowledge  \ but  he  miferable , whofe  mind  is  darkened 
as  to  the  belief  of  a God.  And,  fecondly,  by  denying  God  to  have  any  hu- 
man form,  or  members, 

1 ’Oj  y-h  yxp  (3^ot£-/5  xstpaXy  x dice  y\ ~jx  x£xar«»,  8iC. 

Or  otherwife  to  be  corporeal, 

1 Ojx  £(~iv  zrthxrxoi'  od  uoTaiv  £(£>ix1pi/ 

‘H|W.£t spot?,  y\  J££pcn  Aa^av. 

And  then  pofitively  affirming  what  he  is, 

5 ’AAAa  (ppv v lew  xj  <y.$£<r(poc \o;  IVAetc  yolvov, 
xocryov  xttxvIx  xxlxtvavcrix  3oj?<nv. 

Only  a holy  and  ineffable  mind , that  by  fwift  thoughts  agitates  the  whole 
world. 

XXV.  And  now  we  ffiall  fpeak  fomething  alfo  of  Anaxagoras , having 

ffiewed  before,  that  he  was  a fpurious  Atomift.  For  he  likewife  agreed  with 
the  other  Atomifts  in  this,  that  he  alTerted  incorporeal  fubftance  in  general  as 
the  a&ive  caufe  and  pri  nciple  of  motion  in  the  univerfe,  and  particularly  an 
incorporeal  Deity  diftin6l  from  the  world  ; affirming,  that  there  was  be- 
fides  atoms,  NuuV  o Jixxo<ryuv  t£  xai  zetxv luv  amop,  fas  it  is  exprefs’d  in  Plato  4) 
An  ordering  and  difpofing  mind , that  was  the  caufe  of  all  things.  Which  mind 
(as  Ariftotle  tells  us 5 ) he  made  to  be  yovov  t uu  6'vluv  dyiyii  xa- 

Sxpo'v,  the  only  fmple , unmixed , and  pure  thing  in  the  world.  And  he  fup- 
pofed  this  to  be  that,  which  brought  the  confufed  chaos  of  omnifarious  atoms 
into  that  orderly  compages  of  the  world  that  now  is. 

XXVI.  And  by  this  time  we  have  made  it  evident,  that  thofe  atomical 
phyfiologers,  that  were  before  Democritus  and  Leucippus , were  all  of  them 
Incorporealifts  ; joining  theology  and  pneumatology,  the  dodxine  of  incorpo- 
real fubftance  and  a Deity,  together  with  their  atomical  phyfiology.  This 
is  a thing  exprefiy  noted  concerning  Ecphantus  the  Pythagorean  in  Stobausb , 
’'Extpmlci  £x  yiv  ruv  xToyuv  evverdvea  rov  xocryov,  Ji&txficrOsci  d\  xi to  zvpovoixs'  Ec- 
phantus  held  the  corporeal  world  to  confifi  of  atoms , but  yet  to  be  ordered  and 
governed  by  a divine  providence  : that  is,  he  joined  atomology  and  theology 
both'  together.  And  the  fame  is  alfo  obferved  of  Arcefilas , or  perhaps  Ar - 
ehelaiiSy  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris 1 -3 

Pojl 

1 Apud  Tzetz.  Chiliad.  XIII.  Hift.  4 In  Phasdon.  p.  393.  Oper. 

CCCCLXIV.  v.  So.  6c  Ammonium  in  Com-  * De  Anima  Lib.  I.  cap.  II.  p.  6.  Tom.  II. 

ment.  in  Ariftotel.  7x01  iofjwvi\a.i*  fol.  107.  Oper. 

Edit.  Aldin  ^ 6 Eclog.  Phyfic.  Lib.  I.  cap.  XXV.  p.  4S. 

1 Apud  Clem.  Alexandr.  Stromat.  Lib.  V.  7 Carm.  XV.  in  Epithalamio  Polend  8c 

p.  69 4.  Araneolae  v.  94.  p.  132.  Edit.  Savaronis. 

i Apud  Tzetz.  & Ammonium,  ubi  fupra. 
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Chap.  I.  The  ancient  Atomifts  Thefts. 

Poft  bos  Arcefilaus  divina  matte  par  at  am 
Conjicit  banc  molem , confer  am  partibus  illis, 

Quas  atomos  vocat  ipfe  laves. 

Now,  I fay,  as  Ecpbantus  and  Archelaus  aflerted  the  corporeal  world 
to  be  made  of  atoms,  but  yet  notwithftanding  held  an  incorporeal  Deity  di- 
ftindt  from  the  fame,  as  the  firft  principle  of  adlivity  in  it ; fo  in  like  man- 
ner did  all  the  other  ancient  Atomifts  generally  Before  Democritus  join  theolo- 
gy and  incorporealifm  with  their  atomical  phyfiology.  They  did  atomize  as 
well  as  he,  but  they  did  not  atheize  ; but  that  atheiftical  atomology  was  a 
thing  firft  fet  on  foot  afterward  by  Leucippus  and  Democritus. 

XXVII.  But  becaufe  many  feem  to  be  fo  ftrongly  poflefied  with  this  pre- 
judice, as  if  atheifm  were  a natural  and  neceflary  appendix  to  atomifm,  and 
therefore  will  conclude,  that  the  fame  perfons  could  not  poflibly  be  Atomifts 
and  Incorporealifts  or  Theifts,  we  fhall  further  make  it  evident,  that  there  is 
not  only  no  inconfiftency  betwixt  the  atomical  phyfiology  and  theology,  but 
alfo  that  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  a mod  natural  cognation  between  them. 

And  this  we  fhall  do  two  manner  of  ways  *,  firft,  by  inquiring  into  the  ori- 
gin of  this  philofophy,  and  confidering  what  grounds  or  principles  of  reafon 
they  were,  which  firft  led  the  ancients  into  this  atomical  or  mechanical  way  of 
phyfiologizing.  And  fecondly,  by  making  it  appear,  that  the  intrinfical  con- 
ftitution  of  this  phyfiology  is  l'uch,  that  whofoever  entertains  it,  if  he  do  but 
thoroughly  underftand  it,  muft  of  neceflity  acknowledge,  that  there  is  fome- 
thing  elfe  in  the  world  befides  body. 

Firft  therefore,  this  atomical  phyfiology  feems  to  have  had  its  rife  and 
origin  from  the  ftrength  of  reafon,  exerting  its  own  inward  adtive  power 
and  vigour,  and  thereby  bearing  it  felf  up  againft  the  prejudices  of  fenfe,  and 
at  length  prevailing  over  them,  after  this  manner.  The  ancients  confidering 
and  revolving  the  ideas  of  their  own  minds,  found  that  they  had  a clear  and 
diftindt  conception  of  two  things,  as  the  general  heads  and  principles  of  what- 
foever  was  in  the  univerfe  ; the  one  whereof  was  paftive  matter,  and  the  other 
adlive  power,  vigour  and  virtue.  To  the  latter  of  which  belongs  both  co- 
gitation, and  the  power  of  moving  matter,  whether  by  exprefs  confcioufnefs 
or  no.  Both  which  together  may  be  called  by  one  general  name  of  life  ; 
fo  that  they  made  thefe  two  general  heads  of  being  or  entity,  paftive  matter 
or  bulk,  and  lelf-adtivity  or  life.  The  former  of  thefe  was  commonly  called 
by  the  ancients  the  to  vrd<%ov,  that  which  fuffers  and  receives , and  the  latter 
the  to  wvioCi',  the  adtive  principle,  and  the  to'  6'§sv  r,  mlwi;,  that  from  whence almvJ'p-sxri- 
moticn  fprings.  In  rerum  natura  (faith  Cicero  1 according  to  the  general  fenfe  pt0  K«i  TO- 
of  the  ancients)  duo  queerer  da  funt unum , qua  materia  fit , ex  qua  qux'que  Plnlo. 
res  efficiatur  ; alterum , qu<£  res  fit  qua  quicque  ejficiat : There  are  two  things 
to  be  enquired  after  in  nature  •,  one,  what  is  the  matter  out  of  which  every 
thing  is  made  \ another,  what  is  the  a Olive  caufe  or  efficient.  To  the  fame 
purpofe  Seneca  1 ; Effie  debet  aliquid  unde  fiat,  deinde  a quo  fiat ; hoc  eft  caufa, 

E 2 illud 

1 De  finibus  bonovum  & trial orum  Lib.  I.  a Epiftol  LXV.  Tom.  II.  Qper.  p.  1 6a. 

«ap.  VI.  p.  234 6.  Tom.  VIII.  Oper. 
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illud  materia : There  muft  he  fome thing  out  of  which  a thing  is  made , and  then 
fome thing  by  which  it  is  made  ; the  latter  is  properly  the  caufe , and  the  former 
the  matter.  Which  is  to  be  underftood  of  corporeal  things  and  their  diffe- 
rences, that  there  muft  be  both  matter,  and  an  a<5h’ve  power,  for  the  pro- 
dudtion  of  them.  And  fo  alio,  that  of  Ariftolle  l *,  oMns  ulrla,;  p.Ms  ph  o'Qev 
tw  doyfo  slvzl  (pxptv  A;  xivwiwj,  p-ia?  Je  tjjj.  uArij’  That,  from  whence  the  prin- 
ciple of  motion  is,  is  one  caufe,  and  the  matter  is  another.  Where  Ariflotle  gives 
that  name  of  caufe  to  the  matter  alfo,  though  others  did  appropriate  it  to 
the  aftive  power.  And  the  writer  de  Placitis  Philofophorum  1 expreffes  this 
as  the  general  fenfe  of  the  ancients  : xfvvxlov  dmm  plxv  vXyv  tuv  ov!uv  e£  too 

H TX]ihx  V7T0S~nVM,  X?\X:l  Jtj  T 0 Z ZOIOV'J  XlTiOV  %p?l  V 7T0Tl() ivczi,  olov  ova  dppupcf  Xpati  zrpoc 
to  ty.7roop.tx.  ‘ytviS’x.i  oov  pv  x,  to  zuoiovv  w,  tovtMfv  o dpyvpoxoTro; , opoius  Ml  too  p^aA- 
xou,  Xj  too  £u'a ou,  y.c/a  t u AA»j  oXxq-  It  is  impoffible , that  matter  alone  fhould  be 
the  foie  principle  of  all  things,  but  there  muft  of  necefftty  be  fuppofed  alfo 
an  agent  or  efficient  caufe  : as  filver  alone  is  not  fufficient  to  make  a cup,  un- 
lefs  there  be  an  artificer  to  work  upon  it.  And  the  fame  is  to  be  faid  concerning 
brafs,  wood,  and  other  natural  bodies. 

Nov/  as  they  apprehended  a neceflity  of  thefe  two  principles,  fo  they  con- 
ceived them  to  be  fuch,  as  could  not  be  confounded  together  into  one  and  the 
fame  thing  or  fubftance,  they  having  fuch  diftindt  ideas  and  effential  cha- 
racters from  one  another ; the  Stoicks  being  the  only  perfons,  who  offering 
violence  to  their  own  apprehenfions,  rudely  and  unfkilfully  attempted  to 
make  thefe  two  diftindt  things  to  be  one  and  the  fame  fubftance.  Wherefore 
as  the  firft  of  thefe,  viz.  matter,  or  paffive  extended  bulk,  is  taken  by  all  for 
fubftance,  and  commonly  called  by  the  name  of  body  ; fo  the  other,  which  is 
far  the  more  noble  of  the  two,  being  that,  which  adls  upon  the  matter,  and 
hath  a commanding  power  over  it,  muft  needs  be  fubftance  too,  of  a 
different  kind  from  matter  or  body  ; and  therefore  immaterial  or  incorporeal 
fubftance.  Neither  did  they  find  any  other  entity  to  be  conceivable,  befides 
thefe  two,  paffive  bulk  or  extenfion,  which  is  corporeal  fubftance,  and  internal 
lell  -adtivity  or  life,  which  is  the  effential  charadter  of  fubftance  incorporeal ; to 
which  latter  belongs  not  only  cogitation,  but  alfo  the  power  of  moving  body. 

Moreover,  when  they  further  confidered  the  firft  of  thefe,  the  material  or 
corporeal  principle,  they  being  not  able  clearly  to  conceive  any  thing  elfe  in  it, 
befides  magnitude,  figure,  fite,  and  motion  or  reft,  which  are  all  feveral 
modes  of  extended  bulk,  concluded  therefore  according  to  reafon,  that  there 
was  really  nothing  elfe  exifting  in  bodies  without,  befides  the  various 
complexions  and  conjugations  of  thofe  fimple  elements,  that  is,  nothing  but 
mechanifm.  Whence  it  neceffarily  followed,  that  whatfoever  elfe  was  fup- 
pofed to  be  in  bodies,  was,  indeed,  nothing  but  our  modes  of  fenfa  ion,  or 
the  fancies  and  paffons  in  us  begotten  Irom  them,  miftaken  for  things  really 
exifting  without  us.  And  this  is  a thing  fo  obvious,  that  fome  of  thofe  phi- 
lofophers,  who  had  taken  little  notice  of  the  atomical  phyfiology,  had  not- 
withftanding  a fufpicion  of  it  ; as  for  example  Plotinus  3,  who  v/riting  of  the 
criterion  oi  truth,  and  the  power  of  reafon,  hath  thefe  words,  Kxl  tx  Ml 

TKJ  XlMMiUS  X Oi  JoX£<"  Ztff’r'iV  E^EIV  EVa^Ef&THV,  XTTiCtnXl  pnnOTt  a’x  £V  TOif  Moatt- 


1 Phyficor.  Lib.  II.  cap.  III.  p.  4 f>}. 

Tom.  I Oper.  1 Lib  I.  cap.  III.  p.876. 

Tom.  J.  Oper.  Plutarchi. 


perns, 

3 Libro,  quod  inrelligibilia  non  lint  extra 
intelle£tum,  Ennead.  V.  Lib.  V.  cap.  I. 
p.  5*o. 
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c&AA’  £v  Toi?  zrxSetriv  £%n  riiv  bowrocv  uVof-jttrjv,  >cai  vx-ce7ri  fiocvo'u;  tuv  ygi- 

iovIuv  'Though  the  things  of  fenfe  feem  to  have  fo  clear  a certainty,  yei  r.c  with- 
ftanding  it  is  doubted  concerning  them , whether  (the  qualities  ot  them)  have  any 
real  exiftence  at  all  in  the  things  without  us,  and  not  rather  a feeming  exijlence 
only,  in  our  own  paffions ; and  there  is  need  of  mind  or  undejl  ■: nd'ng  to  judge 
in  this  cafe,  and  to  determine  the  controversy , which  fenfe  alone  cannot  decide.  But 
the  ancient  phyfiologifts  concluded  without  any  hefitancy,  v to  auY»  in  to 
jufAt  rw  yk uKx^e<r9xl  ye,  rv  to  dtplvStov  tm  OT>tpa|£(&«i,  That  the  nature  of  honey  in 
itfelf  is  not  the  fame  thing  zvith  my  being  fweetned,  nor  of  wormwood  with  that 
fenfe  of  bitternefs  which  I have  from  it ; foxtpepeiv  to  t«  idiot  J- 

Troxiiyevv,  f,  t«j  aioHam?,  yh  iarb;  U7 rox.siy.svx  « xxlxkxyGolveiv,  y.ovx  hi  el  xpx 

tcc  ExvTuv  TrbSy  But  that  the  pajfion  of  fenfe  differ'd  from  the  abfolute  nature  of 
the  thing  it  felf  without  ■,  the  fenfes  not  comprehending  the  objetls  themf elves , but 
only  their  own  paffions  from  them. 


I fay  therefore,  that  the  ancients  concluded  the  abfolute  nature  of  corporeal 
things  in  themfelves  to  be  nothing  but  a certain  difpofition  of  parts,  in  re- 
fped  of  magnitude,  figure,  fite,  and  motion,  which  in  taftes  caufe  us  to  be 
differently  affeded  with  thofe  fenfes  of  fweetnefs  and  bitternefs,  and  in  fight 
with  thofe  fancies  of  colours,  and  accordingly  in  the  other  fenfes  with  other 
fancies ; and  that  the  corporeal  world  was  to  be  explained  by  thefe  two  things, 
whereof  one  is  abfolute  in  the  bodies  without  us,  the  various  mechanifm  of 
them ; the  other  relative  only  to  us,  the  different  fancies  in  us,  caufed  by  the 
refpedive  differences  of  them  in  themfelves.  Which  fancies  or  fantaftick 
ideas  are  no  modes  of  the  bodies  without  us,  but  of  that  only  in  our  felves, 
which  is  cogitative  or  felf-adive,  that  is,  incorporeal.  For  the  fenfible  idea’s 
of  hot  and  cold,  red  and  green,  dsY.  cannot  be  clearly  conceived  by  us  as 
modes  of  the  bodies  without  us,  but  they  may  be  ealily  apprehended  as  modes 
of  cogitation,  that  is,  of  fenfation,  or  fympathetical  perception  in  us. 

The  refult  of  all  v/hich  was,  that  whatfoever  is  either  in  our  felves,  or  the 
whole  world,  was  to  be  reduced  to  one  or  other  of  thefe  two  principles ; 
paffive  matter,  and  extended  bulk,  or  felf-adive  power  and  virtue  ; cor- 
poreal or  incorporeal  fubftance  ; mechanifm  or  life  ; or  elle  to  a complica- 
tion of  them  both  together. 


XX.VIII.  From  this  general  account,  which  we  have  now  given  of  the 
origin  of  the  atomical  phyliology,  it  appears,  that  the  dodrine  of  incorporeal 
fubftance  fprung  up  together  with  it.  But  this  will  be  further  man ifeft  from 
that  which  follows.  For  we  fhali  in  the  next  place  (hew,  how  this  phiJofophy 
did,  in  efpecial  manner,  owe  its  original  to  the  improvement  of  one  par- 
ticular principle  of  reafon,  over  and  befides  all  the  reft ; namely,  that  fa- 
mous axiom,  fo  much  talked  of  amongft  the  ancients, 

1 De  nihilo  nihil,  in  nihilum  nil  poffe  reverti  -t 

That  nothing  can  come  from  nothing,  nor  go  to  nothing.  For  though  Democritus , 
Epicurus  and  Lucretius  abufed  this  theorem,  endeavouring  to  carry  it  further 

than 

* Perfii  Satir.  III.  ver.  84. 
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than  the  intention  of  the  firft  Atomifts,  to  the  difproving  of  a divine  cre- 
ation of  any  thing  out  of  nothing  by  it ; Nullam  rem  a nihilo  gigni  divini- 
tus  unquarn  1 ; and  confequently  of  a Deity  : yet  as  the  meaning  of  it  was  at 
firft  confined  and  reftrained,  that  nothing  of  it  f elf  could  come  from  nothing 
nor  go  to  nothing,  or  that  according  to  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature  (with- 
out an  extraordinary  divine  power)  nothing  could  be  rais’d  from  nothing, 
nor  reduced  to  nothing  ; it  is  not  only  an  undoubted  rule  of  reafon  in  itfelf, 
but  it  was  alfo  the  principal  original  of  that  atomical  phyfiology,  which,  dis- 
carding forms  and  qualities,  acknowledged  really  nothing  elfe  in  body  be- 
fides  mechanifm. 


Wherefore  it  was  not  in  vain,  or  to  no  purpofe,  that  Laertius  in  the  life  of 
Democritus 1 takes  notice  of  this  as  one  of  his  Dogmata , lx  t»  p)  ovl^y  yU 
veSai,  y.ri$e  sic  to  yv  ov  (pOsi'gs&ct t,  that  ?io thing  was  made  or  generated  out  of  no- 
thing, nor  corrupted  into  nothing  j this  being  a fundamental  principle,  not 
only  of  his  atheifm,  but  alfo  of  that  very  atomical  phyfiology  it  felf,  which 
he  purfued.  And  Epicurus,  in  his  epiftle  to  Herodotus  5,  plainly  fetches  the 
beginning  of  all  his  philolophy  from  hence:  n pwxov  ylv  S'n  ylvslou  in?  yn 

oVJor,  f)  Dev  (pQslgSTat  sic  to  pi)  ov.  Ei  ysv  ydg  sylmo  to  sxpxivoysvov  lx  t«  yd  oVJ^, 
zroev  lx.  TjETSf  lyl'JsT  do,  az-sgycx.Twvys  ihsv  zs-pozSsoysvov'  Xy  si  stpQslgsro  ds  to  chpxvi^o- 
ysvov  si;  to  yd  ov,  zrocvlx  oh)  xtoXuiXsi  too  zrpd.yy.ix.1oc,  \sx  ovluv  tuv  sic  d hisXvsIo"  JNe 

fetch  the  beginning  of  our  philofophy  (faith  he)  from  hence,  that  nothing  is 
made  out  of  nothing  or  defray' d to  nothing  ; for  if  things  were  made  out  of  no- 
thing, then  every  thing  might  be  made  out  of  every  thing , neither  would  there  be 
any  need  of  feeds.  And  if  whatfoever  is  corrupted  were  defir oyed  to  nothing , 
then  all  things  would  at  length  be  brought  to  nothing.  Lucretius  in  like  man- 
ner beginning  here,  infills  more  largely  upon  thofe  grounds  of  reafon  hinted 
by  Epicurus.  And  firft,  that  nothing  can  be  made  out  of  nothing  he  proves 
thus  j 


4 Nam  ft  de  nihilo  fierent , ex  omnibus  rebus 
Omne  genus  nafei  pofet : nil  femine  egeret : 

E mare  primiim  homines  & terra  pofjet  oriri 
Squamigcrum  genus,  &c. 

Nec  fruhlus  iidem  arboribus  conftare  folerent, 

Sed  mutarentur : ferre  omnes  omnia  poffent. 

Praterea  cur  vere  rofam,  frumenta  calorc, 

Vites  autumno  fundi  fuadente  videmus  ? &c. 

Phcod  ft  de  nihilo  fierent , fubito  exorerentur 
Jncerto  fpatio  atque  alienis  partibus  anni. 

In  like  manner  he  argues,  to  prove  that  nothing  is  corrupted  into  no- 
thing: 

f Hue  accedit  uti  quicque  in  fua  corpora  rv.rfum 
Difjolvat  natura  •,  neque  ad  nihilum  interimat  res : 

Nam  fi  quid  mortale  a cunclis  partibus  effet. 

Ex  oculis  res  quaque  repente  erepta  periret. 

Pr<e- 


59.  p.  619.  « Lucret.  Lib.  I.  ver.  i6o> 

&c. 

5 Id.  Lib.  I.  ver.  zi6.  Sec. 


1 Lucret  Lib.  I.  ver.  151. 

* Lib  1 V begin.  4a.  p yz. 

» A pud  Dog.  Lucre.  Lib.  X.  Segm.  3s, 
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Prater  ea  quacunque  vetuftate  amovet  at  as. 

Si  penitus  perimit , confumens  materiam  omnetn , 

Unde  animale  genus  generatim  in  lumina  vita 
Redducit  Venus  ? aut  reddutium  Dadala  tellus 
Unde  alit  alque  auget  ? generatim  pabula  prabens , &c. 

1 Hand  igitur  penitus pereunt  quacunque  videntur , 

Quandt)  aliud  ex  alio  rejicit  natura  \ nec  ullam 
Rem  gigni  patitur  nifi  morte  adjutam  aliend. 

In  which  paiTages,  though  it  be  plain,  that  Lucretius  doth  not  immediate- 
ly drive  at  atheifm,  and  nothing  elfe,  but  primarily  at  the  eftablilhing  of 
a peculiar  kind  of  atomical  phyfiology,  upon  which  indeed  thefe  Democri- 
ticks  afterward  endeavoured  to  graft  atheifm  ; yet  to  take  away  that  fufpicion, 
we  fhall  in  the  next  place  fhew,  that  generally  the  other  ancient  Phyfiologers 
alfo,  who  were  Theifts,  did  Jikewife  build  the  ftrudture  of  their  philofophy 
upon  the  fame  foundation,  that  nothing  can  ccme  from  nothing , nor  go  to  no- 
thing : as  for  example,  Parmenides , Meliffus , Zeno , Xenophanes , Anaxago- 
ras and  Empedocles.  Of  Parmenides  and  MeliJJus  Ariftotle  thus  writes  % Giv 
aoE  ylvi£)a,i  (pa.tr  tv  (pGsfSxi  tuv  onluv  They  fay  that  no  real  entity  is  either 

generated  or  corrupted , that  is,  made  anew  out  of  nothing,  or  deftroy’d  to  no- 
thing. And  Simplicius  tells  us  5,  that  Parmenides  gave  a notable  reafon  for 
the  confirmation  of  this  afifertion,  that  nothing  in  nature  could  be  made  out 
of  nothing,  a It  lav  ra  cTf  Iv  wctvlus  ovl^p,  y Ivied  ou  to  yivopetiov,  $xv[xa.s~u  f o'  Tlxp- 
y-ivlSy;  TPfMt WOwcev,  oAwj  ydo  (pytrtv,  el  ix.  t7  pvt  ovl®1 * 3,  t if  v xTroxXy^xmg  t»  tote  ys- 
ve&ai  ore  iyevero,  dxxd  fay  zj-po'repov  y Srspov’  Becaufe  if  any  thing  be  made  out  of 
nothing , then  there  could  be  no  caiife , z7  fhould  then  be  made , zzW  neither 

fooner  nor  later.  Again  Ariftotle  4 teftifies  of  Xenophanes  and  Zeno,  that  they 
made  this  a main  principle  of  their  philofophy,  p-i  tv&x&xi  ylve&ai  pyStv  A p-n- 
oevcg,'  that  it  cannot  be,  that  any  thing  fhould  be  made  out  of  nothing : And  of 
this  Xenophanes,  Sextus  the  philofopher  tells  us  s,  that  he  held  on  eT?  x,  xA- 
/xxl t&S-eor  That  there  was  but  one  God,  and  that  he  was  incorporeal,  fpeaking 
thus  of  him 

Eif  3eoV  evle  Stolen  Xj  ch/QguTTOHTi  pdytT®3, 

’’Ojti  bepxg  3 ■vyrolcnv  opoki^f,  bte  loripx. 


Ariftotle  6 alfo  writes  in  like  manner  concerning  Empedocles , x-n-xvrx  txZtx  xd- 


xsii'Qy  opoAoysl  art  tx  re  prj  dpyy^. 

1 Id.  Lib.  I.  ver.  z 63,  &c. 

* DeCcelo  Lib.  III.  cap.  I.  p.  663  Tom.  I. 
Oper. 

3 Commentar.  in  Libros  phyfieos  Aridot. 
fol.  22.  b.  Edit  Grsc. 

4 Librode  Xenopbane,  Gorgia,  & Zenone, 
cap.  I.  p.  834.  Tom.  II.  Oper. 

* Dr.  Cudworth  was  led  into  a midake  by 
Henry  Stephens , who  in  his  Poefis  Pkilofopbica , 
p.  36.  where  he  dates  this  opinion  of  Xeno- 
phanes concerning  the  Deity,  and  produces 
the  veries,  which  contain  it,  tells  us,  that 


vm  f£Ti  yevehtxt,  to  te  o v i£o  AAvt&ai  avy- 

ws ~ov 

he  had  borrow’d  them  from  Sextus  the  Phi - 
lofopi.sr,  by  whom  he  undoubtedly  means  Sex  - 
tus  Empiricus.  But  tho’  this  latter  writer  in  his 
Hypotypof,  Pyrrhon.  Lib.  I.  cap.  XXXIiL 

р.  59.  gives  a large  account  of  Xenophanes’s 
opinion  concerning  God ; yet  we  do  not  find  in 
any  part  of  his  writings  what  is  quoted  from 
him  by  Stephens,  who  fhould  have  cited  to  that 
purpofe  Clemens  Alexandrin.  Stromar.  Lib.V. 

с.  XIV.  p.  714. 

6 De Xenophane,  life,  cap  II.  p.836. 
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v-,rov  f d'pprr/liv.  Empedocles  acknowledges  tlx  very  fame  with  other  philofophersy 
that  it  is  impojfwle  any  thing  fjould  be  made  out  of  nothing , or  perifh  into  nothing. 
And  as  for  Anaxagoras , it  is  fufficiently  known  to  all,  that  his  Homoeome- 
ria,  or  dodlrine  of  fimilar  atoms,  (which  was  a certain  fpurious  kind  of 
atomifm)  was  nothing  but  a luperftrudture  made  upon  this  foundation.  Be- 
lides  all  which,  Ariftotle  % pronounces  univerlally  concerning  the  ancient  phy- 
fiologers  without  any  exception,  that  they  agreed  in  this  one  thing, 
rcK'jT'/yf  oy-oymy-ovuTi  tvs  h'ofvs  oi  zTsp  1 tpAe wc,  oti  to  yiyioy.svov  in  y-v  ovtuv  ylyve- 
btxi  dJuvxrov’  The  phyfiolog ers  generally  agree  in  this  (laying  it  down  for  a 
grand  foundation)  that  it  is  impcjfille,  that  any  thing jhould  be  made  out  of  no- 
thing. And  again  he  calls  this  votvvu  bojtav  tuv  (puo-ixuv,  the  common  opinion  of 
naturalijls  ; intimating  alfo,  that  they  concluded  it  the  greateft  abfurdity,  that 
any  phyfiologer  could  be  guilty  of,  to  lay  down  fuch  principles,  as  from 
whence  it  would  follow,  that  any  real  entity  in  nature  did  come  from  no- 
thing, and  go  to  nothing. 

Now  it  may  well  be  fuppofed,  that  all  thefe  ancient  phyfiologers  (the 
inoftof  which  were  alfo  Theifts)  did  not  keep  fuch  a ftir  about  this  bufinefs 
for  nothing  •,  and  therefore  we  are  in  the  next  place  to  fliow,  what  it  was 
that  they  drove  at  in  it.  And  we  do  affirm,  that  one  thing,  which  they  all 
aimed  at,  who  infilled  upon  the  forementioned  principle,  was  the  ellabliffi- 
ing  fome  atomical  phyfiology  or  other,  but  moll  of  them  at  fuch  as  takes 
away  all  forms  and  qualities  of  bodies,  (as  entities  really  dillindt  from  the  mat- 
ter and  fubllance)  and  refolves  all  into  mechanifm  and  fancy.  For  it  is  plain, 
that  if  the  forms  and  qualities  of  bodies  be  entities  really  diftindl  from  the 
fubllance,  and  its  various  modifications,  of  figure,  fite,  and  motion,  that 
then  in  all  the  changes  and  tranfmutations  of  nature,  all  the  generations  and 
alterations  of  body,  (thofe  forms  and  qualities  being  fuppofed  to  have  no  real 
exiflence  any  where  before)  fomething  mull  of  neceffity  be  created  or  pro- 
duced miraculoufiy  out  of  nothing  ; as  likewife  reduced  into  nothing  in 
the  corruptions  of  them,  they  having  no  being  any  where  afterward.  As 
for  example  ; when  ever  a candle  is  but  lighted  or  kindled  into  a flame, 
there  mull  needs  be  a new  form  of  fire,  and  new  qualities  of  light  and  heat, 
really  diftindl  from  the  matter  and  fubllance,  produced  out  of  nothing,  that 
is,  created  ; and  the  fame  again  reduced  into  nothing,  or  annihilated,  when 
the  flame  is  extinguifhed.  Thus,  when  water  is  but  congealed  at  any  time 
into  fnow,  hail,  or  ice,  and  when  it  is  again  diflblvcd  ; when  wax  is  by  li- 
quefadlion  made  foft  and  tranfparent,  and  changed  to  moll  of  our  fenfes ; 
when  the  fame  kind  of  nourifhment  taken  in  by  animals  is  turned  into 
blood,  milk,  flefli,  bones,  nerves,  and  all  the  other  fimilar  parts  •,  when 
that,  which  was  in  the  form  of  bright  flame,  appears  in  the  form  of  dark 
fmoke  ; and  that  which  was  in  the  form  of  vapour,  in  the  form  of  rain 
or  water,  or  the  like  : I fay,  that  in  all  thefe  mutations  of  bodies,  there 
mud  needs  be  fomething  made  out  of  nothing.  But  that  in  all  the  Pro- 
tean transformations  of  nature,  which  happen  continually,  there  ffiould  be 
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real  entities  thus  perpetually  produced  out  of  nothing  and  reduced  to  nothing, 
feemed  to  be  fo  great  a paradox  to  the  ancients,  that  they  could  by  no 
means  admit  of  it.  Becaufe,  as  we  have  already  declared,  firft  they  concluded 
it  clearly  impofiTole  by  reafon,  that  any  real  entity  fhould  of  it  felf  rife  out 
of  nothing;  and  fecondly,  they  thought  it  very  abfurd  to  bring  God  upon 
the  ftage,  with  his  miraculous  extraordinary  power,  perpetually  at  every  turn; 
as  alfo,  that  every  thing  might  be  made  out  of  every  thing,  and  there 
would  be  no  caufe  in  nature  for  the'  production  of  one  thing  rather  than 
another,  and  at  this  time  rather  than  that,  if  they  were  miraculoufiy  made 
out  of  nothing.  Wherefore  they  fagacioufly  apprehended,  that  there  muft 
needs  be  fome  other  myftery  or  intrigue  of  nature  in  this  bufinefs,  than  was 
commonly  dream’d  of,  or  iufpedted  ; which  they  concluded  to  be  this,  that 
in  all  thefe  transformations  there  were  no  fuch  real  entities  of  forms  and 
qualities  diftindt  from  the  matter,  and  the  various  difpofition  of  its  parts, 
in  refpect  of  figure,  fite  and  motion  (as  is  vulgarly  fuppofed)  produced  and 
deltroyed  ; but  that  all  thefe  feats  were  done,  either  by  the  concretion  and 
fecretion  of  actually  inexiftent  parts,  or  elfe  by  the  different  modifications  of 
the  fame  pre-exiftent  matter,  or  the  infenfible  parts  thereof.  This  only  being 
added  hereunto,  that  from  thofe  different  modifications  of  the  final!  particles 
of  bodies,  (they  being  not  fo  diftindtly  perceived  by  our  fenfes)  there  are  be- 
gotten in  us  certain  confuted  phafmala  or  phantafmata , apparitions,  fancies  and 
paffions,  as  of  light  and  colours,  heat  and  cold,  and  the  like,  which  are  thofe 
things,  that  are  vulgarly  miftaken  for  real  qualities  exifting  in  the  bodies 
without  us  ; whereas  indeed  there  is  nothing  abfolutely  in  the  bodies  them- 
felves like  to  thofe  fantaftick  idea’s  that  we  have  of  them  ; and  yet  they  are 
wifely  contriv’d  by  the  author  of  nature  for  the  adorning  and  embellifhing  of 
the  corporeal  world  to  us. 

So  that  they  conceived,  bodies  were  to  be  confidered  two  manner  of  ways, 
either  as  they  are  abfolutely  in  themfelves,  or  elfe  as  they  are  relatively  to  us  : 
and  as  they  are  abfolutely  in  themfelves,  that  fo  there  never  was  any  entity 
really  diftindt  from  the  fubftance  produced  in  them  out  of  nothing,  nor  cor- 
rupted or  deftroyed  to  nothing,  but  only  the  accidents  and  modifications  al- 
tered. Which  accidents  and  modifications  are  no  entities  really  diftindt  from 
their  fubftance  ; for  as  much  as  the  fame  body  may  be  put  into  feveral  Ihapes 
and  figures,  and  the  fame  man  may  fucceffively  ftand,  fit,  kneel  and  walk, 
without  the  produdtion  of  any  new  entities  really  diftindt  from  the  fubftance 
of  his  body.  So  that  the  generations,  corruptions  and  alterations  of  inani- 
mate bodies  are  not  terminated  in  the  produdtion  or  deftrudtion  of  any  fub- 
ftantial  forms,  or  real  entities  diftindt  from  the  fubftance,  but  only  in  dif- 
ferent modifications  of  it.  But  fecondly,  as  bodies  are  confidered  relatively 
to  us,  that  fo  befides  their  different  modifications  and  mechanical  alterations, 
there  are  alfo  different  fancies,  feemings,  and  apparitions  begotten  in  us  from 
them  ; which  unwary  and  unfkilful  philofophers  miftake  for  abfolute  forms 
and  qualities  in  bodies  themfelves.  And  thus  they  concluded,  that  all  the 
phenomena  of  inanimate  bodies,  and  their  various  transformations,  might 
be  clearly  refolved  into  thefe  two  things ; partly  fomething  that  is  real  and 
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abfolute  in  bodies  themfelves,  which  is  nothing  but  their  different  mechanifm, 
or  difpofition  of  parts  in  relpedt  of  figure,  fire  and  motion  •,  and  partly 
fomething  that  is  fantaftical  in  the  fentient. 


That  the  atomical  phyfiology  did  emerge  after  this  manner  from 
that  principle  of  reafon,  that  nothing  comes  from  nothing,  nor  goes 
to  nothing,  might  be  further  convinced  from  the  teftimony  of 

Arifotle , 1 writing  thus  concerning  it : ’Ex  r?  ylv&xi  e£  xxx-hxm  t'xvxvIIx 
Ivu7rnp^=v  xpx’  ei  yap  ttxv  to  ymy.£vo\>  xvxlxv  ylv e&xi  w ovluv  '*  y.ri  ovluv’ 
tvtuv  Si  to  jxsv,  ex  yoovTuv  yive&xi  xSlvx'lov,  7repi  yap  Tocvrri;  oyoyvuy.ovov<ri  rn;  So^> jf 
cHirxvlef  cl  srepi  (pvmu;’  to  Xinrev  v\ Sc  <ruy.[3xiv£iv  xmFkkc  tvouicrxv'  e?  ov\uv  ylv  xxl 
huTTxpxiov\cdv  yivs&xi,  Six  Je  cry-ixpoTYiTx  Tuo  ofxuv  i£  dvxi&wTxv  v]u7v.  The  ancient 
phyfiologers  concluded , that  becaufe  contraries  were  made  out  of  one  another , 
that  therefore  they  were  before  ( one  way  or  other ) inexijlent ; arguing  in  this 
manner , that  if  whatfoever  be  made , mufi  needs  be  made  out  of  fomething  or 
out  of  nothing,  and  this  latter  (that  any  thing  fhould  be  made  out  of  nothing) 
is  impoffible , according  to  the  general  confent  of  all  the  ancient  phyfiologers ; 
■then  it  follows  of  neceffity , that  all  corporeal  things  are  made  or  generated  out  of 
things  that  were  ready  before  and  inexiftent , though  by  reafon  of  the  fmallnefs 
of  their  bulks  they  were  infenfible  to  us.  Where  Ariftotle  plainly  intimates,  that 
all  the  ancient  philofophers,  whofoever  infifted  upon  this  principle,  that, 
nothing  comes  from,  nor  goes  to  nothing,  were  one  way  or  other  atomical,  and 
did  relolve  all  corporeal  things  into  ofx«j  nvxs  Six  rm  cyixpoTtirx  xvxi i\fiv, 
certain  molecule  or  corpufcula , which  by  reafon  of  their  fmallnefs  were  infenfible  to 
us,  that  is,  into  atoms.  But  yet  there  was  a difference  between  thele  Atom  ills, 
forafmuch  as  Anaxagoras  was  fuch  an  Atomift,  as  did  notwithftanding  hold 
forms  and  qualities  really  diftindt  from  the  mechanical  modifications  of  bodies. 
For  he  not  being  able  (as  it  feems)  well  to  underfland  that  other  atomi- 
cal phyfiology  of  the  ancients,  that,  exploding  qualities,  folved  all  corporeal 
phenomena  by  mechanifm  and  fancy  •,  and  yet  acknowledging,  that  that 
principle  of  theirs,  which  they  went  upon,  muff  needs  be  true,  that  nothing 
.could  of  itfelf  come  from  nothing  nor  go  to  nothing,  fram’d  a new  kind  of 
atornology  of  his  own,  in  fuppofing  the  whole  corporeal  world  or  mafs  of 
matter  to  confift  of  fimilar  atoms,  that  is,  fuch  as  were  originally  endued 
with  all  thofe  different  forms  and  qualities  that  are  vulgarly  conceived  to  be  in 
bodies,  fome  bony,  fome  flefhy,  fome  fry,  lome  watery,  fome  white,  fome 
black,  fome  bitter,  fome  lweet  and  the  like,  fo  that  all  bodies  whatfoever  had 
fome  of  all  forts  of  thefe  atoms  (which  are  in  a manner  infinite)  fpecifically 
differing  from  one  another  in  them.  1 txv  h i ram  yzylyffxi,  Sioti  nxv  U iravlo; 
yhtTxi,  (pxlnSixi  Je  SixCpepovlx,  xxi  TrpoTuyofft&xi  erepa  aAA'/jA'jy  ex  tv  yxX irx 
xTrefyovlkjy  Six  to  ttxUB-o;  iv  t 55  txv  <x7nfuv,  &c.  That  all  things  were  in 
every  thing  mingled  together , becaufe  they  faw,  that  every  thing  was  made  of 
every  thing  ; but  that  things  feemed  to  differ  from  one  another,  and  were  denomi- 
nated to  be  this  or  that,  from  thofe  atoms,  vohich  are  mofi  predominant  in  the  mix- 
ture, by  reafon  of  their  multiplicity  : Whence  he  concluded,  that  all  the 
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generations,  corruptions  and  alterations  of  bodies  were  made  by  nothing  but 
the  concretions  and  fecretions  of  inexiflent  and  pre-exiftent  atoms  of  different 
forms  and  qualities,  without  the  production  of  any  new  form  and  quality  cut 
of  nothing,  or  the  reduction  of  any  into  nothing.  This  very  account 
Arifiotle  gives  of  the  Anaxagorean  hypothefis  : ’lotxs  'A cvtus  xv-Eipx 
olriB-mxt  tgi  roix^oc,  ti x to  vTroXxy.fixviiv,  tvv  X'lir/i v S o'£riv  tuj  Ovtixuv  euxi  xArAv, 

wj  o'j  yivoy.svov  o-JJr.oh  lx.  tsj  ovlog.  Anaxagoras  feemeth  therefore  to  make 
infinite  atoms  endued  with  fever al  forms  and  qualities  to  be  the  elements  of  bodies , 
becaufe  he  fuppofed  that  common  opinion  of  phyfiologers  to  be  true , that  nothing  is 
made  of  nothing . But  all  the  other  antient  phyfiologers  that  were  before 
Anaxagoras , and  likewife  tlrofe  after  him,  who  infilling  upon  the  fame  prin- 
ciple of  nothing  coming  from  nothing  did  not  Anaxagorize , as  Empedocles , 
Democritus  and  Protagoras , mull  needs  make  oThh?  x-jouoIxc,  diffimilar  mole- 
cular, and  xtow;  aVoiW,  atoms  unformed  and  unqualified,  otherwife  than  by 
magnitude,  figure  and  motion,  to  be  the  principles  of  bodies,  and  cafhiering 
forms  and  qualities  (as  real  entities  diftinct  from  the  matter)  refolve  all  cor- 
poreal phsenomena  into  mechanifm  and  fancy.  Becaufe,  if  no  real  entity 
can  come  from  nothing,  nor  go  to  nothing,  then  one  of  thefe  two  things  is 
abfolutely  needfary,  that  either  thefe  corporeal  forms  and  qualities,  being 
real  entities  diftinbt  from  the  matter,  fhould  exifl  before  generations  and  after 
corruptions,  in  certain  infenfible  atoms  originally  fuch,  according  to  the 
Anaxagorean  doftrine ; or  elfe,  that  they  fhould  not  be  real  entities  diftinbfc 
from  the  matter,  but  only  the  different  modifications  and  mechanifms  of  it, 
together  with  different  fancies.  And  thus  we  have  made  it  evident,  that 
the  genuine  atomical  phyfiology  did  fpring  originally  from  this  principle 
of  reafon,  that  no  real  entity  dees  of  itfelf  come  from  nothing,  nor  go  to 
nothing. 

XXIX.  Now  we  fhall  in  the  next  place  fhow,  how  this  very  fame  principle 
©f  reafon,  which  induced  the  ancients  to  rejebt  fubflantial  forms  and  qualities 
of  bodies,  and  to  phyfiologize  atomically,  led  them  alfo  unavoidably  to 
affert  incorporeal  fubflances  ; and  that  the  fouls  of  men  and  animals  were  fuch, 
neither  generated  nor  corrupted.  They  had  argued  againfl  fubflantial  forms 
and  qualities,  as  we  have  fhewed,  in  this  manner,  that  fince  the  forms  and 
qualities  of  bodies  are  fuppofed  by  all  to  be  generated  and  corrupted,  made 
anew  out  of  nothing  and  deflroyed  to  nothing,  that  therefore  they  could  not 
be  real  entities  diftinbt  from  the  fubflance  of  matter,  but  only  different  modi- 
fications of  it  in  refpefl  of  figure,  fite  and  motion,  caufing  different  fenfa- 
tions  in  us ; and  were  all  to  be  refolved  into  mechanifm  and  fancy.  For  as 
for  that  conceit  of  Anaxagoras , of  prae  and  poll-exiflent  atoms,  endued  with 
all  thofe  feveral  forms  and  qualities  of  bodies  ingenerably  and  incorruptibly  $ 
it  was  nothing  but  an  adulteration  of  the  genuine  atomical  philofophy,  and  a 
mere  dream  of  his,  in  which  very  few.  follow’d  him.  And  now  they 
argue  cbotrariwife  for  the  fouls  of  men  and  animals,  in  this  manner  ; becaufe 
they  are  plainly  real  entities  diftinct  from  the  fubflance  of  matter  and  its  mo- 
dification, and  men  and  brutes  are  not  mere  machines,  neither  can  life  and  co- 
gitation, fenfe  and  confciouinefs,  reafon  and  underflanding.  appetite  and  will 
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ever  refuk  from  magnitudes,  figures,  fites  and  motions,  that  therefore  they  are 
not  corporeally  generated  and  corrupted,  as  the  forms  and  qualities  of  bodies 
are.  AhvxTov  yiusS-xl  n iy-  [xrjtvos  wpo o; . It  is  impojjible  for  a tea ' entity 
to  be  made  or  generated  from  nothing  pre-exifiing.  Now  there  is  nothing  of 
foul  and  mind,  reafon  and  underftanding,  nor  indeed  of  cogitation  and  life, 
contained  in  the  modifications  and  mec;  anifm  of  bodies  ; and  therefore  to 
make  foul  and  mind  to  rife  out  of  body  whenfoever  a man  is  generated,  would 
be  plainly  to  make  a real  entity  to  come  out  of  nothing,  which  is  impoflible. 
I fay,  becaufe  the  forms  and  qualities  of  bodies  are  generated  and  corrupted, 
made  and  unmade,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature,  therefore  they  con- 
cluded, that  they  were  not  real  entities  diftindt  from  the  fubftance  of  body 
and  its  various  modifications : but  becaufe  foul  and  mind  is  plainly  a real 
entity  diftineft  from  the  fubftance  of  body,  its  modification  and  mecha- 
nifm  ; that  therefore  it  was  not  a thing  generated  and  coriupted,  made  and 
unmade,  but  fuch  as  had  a being  of  its  own,  a fubftar.r  al  thing  by  it  felf. 
Real  entities  and  fubftances  are  not  generated  and  corrupted,  but  only  mo- 
difications. 

Wherefore  thefe  ancients  apprehended,  that  there  was  a great  difference 
betwixt  the  fouls  of  men  and  animals  and  the  forms  and  qualities  of  other 
inanimate  bodies,  and  confequently  betwixt  their  feveral  produdtions : for- 
afmuch  as  in  the  generation  of  inanimate  bodies  there  is  no  real  entity  acquired 
diftindt  from  the  fubftance  of  the  thing  it  felf,  but  only  a peculiar  modification 
of  it.  The  form  of  ftone,  or  of  timber,  of  blood,  flefh  and  bone,  and  fuch 
other  natural  bodies  generated,  is  no  more  a diftineft  fubftance  or  entity  from 
the  matter,  than  the  form  of  an  houfe,  ftool  or  table  is : there  is  no  more  new  en- 
tity acquired  in  the  generation  of  natural  bodies,  than  there  is  in  the  produdtion 
of  artificial  ones.  When  water  is  turn’d  into  vapour,  candle  into  flame,  flame 
into  fmoak,  grafs  into  milk,  blood  and  bones,  there  is  no  more  miraculous 
production  of  fomething  out  of  nothing,  than  when  wool  is  made  into  cloth, 
or  flax  into  linnen  ; when  a rude  and  unpolifh’d  ftone  is  hewen  into  a beauti- 
ful ftatue  •,  when  brick,  timber  and  mortar,  that  lay  together  before  difor- 
derly,  is  brought  into  the  form  of  a ftately  palace  ; there  being  nothing 
neither  in  one  nor  other  of  thefe,  but  only  a different  difpofition  and  mo- 
dification of  pre-exiftent  matter.  Which  matter  of  the  univerfe  is  always 
fubftantially  the  fame,  and  neither  more  nor  lefs,  but  only  Proteanly  tranf- 
formed  into  different  fhapes.  Thus  we  fee,  that  the  generation  of  all  inani- 
mate bodies  is  nothing  but  the  change  of  accidents  and  modifications,  the 
fubftance  being  really  the  fame  both  before  and  after.  But  in  the  genera- 
tions of  men  and  animals,  befides  the  new  difpofition  of  the  parts  of  matter 
and  its  organization,  there  is  alfo  the  acquifition  and  conjunction  of  another 
real  entity  or  fubftance  diftindl  from  the  matter,  which  could  not  be  gene- 
rated out  of  it,  but  mult  needs  come  into  it  fome  other  way.  Though 
there  be  no  fubftantial  difference  between  a ftately  houfe  or  palace  ftanding, 
and  all  the  materials  of  the  fame  ruinated  and  demolifhed,  but  only  a difference 
of  accidents  and  modifications;  yet  between  a living  man  and  a dead  car- 
cafe,  there  is  befides  the  accidental  modification  of  the  body,  another  fub- 
i „ ftantial 
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ftantial  difference,  there  being  a fubftantial  foul  and  incorporeal  inhabitant 
dwelling  in  the  one  and  adting  of  it,  which  the  other  is  now  deferted  of. 
And  it  is  very  obfervable,  that  Anaxagoras  1 himfelf,  who  made  bony  and 
fidhy  atoms,  hot  and  cold,  red  and  green,  and  the  like,  which  he  fuppofed 
to  exift  before  generations  and  after  corruptions,  always  immutably  the  fame, 
(that  fo  nothing  might  come  from  nothing  and  go  to  nothing)  yet  he  did 
not  make  any  animalifh  atoms  ffnfitive  and  rational.  The  reafon  whereof 
could  not  be,  becaufe  he  did  not  think  fen fe  and  underffanding  to  be  as  real 
entities  as  hot  and  cold,  red  and  green  ; but  becaufe  they  could  not  be  fup- 
pofed to  be  corporeal  forms  and  qualities,  but  muff  needs  belong  to  another 
fubftance  that  was  incorporeal.  And  therefore  Anaxagoras  could  not  but 
acknowledge,  that  all  fouls  and  lives  did  prae  and  poft-exift  by  themfelves,  as 
well  as  thofe  corporeal  forms  and  qualities,  in  his  fimilar  atoms. 

XXX.  And  now  it  is  already  manifeft,  that  from  the  fame  principle  of 
reafon  before-mentioned,  that  nothing  of  it  felf  can  come  from  nothing 
nor  go  to  nothing,  the  ancient  philofophers  were  induced  likewife  to  affert 
the  foul’s  immortality,  together  with  its  incorporeity  or  diftindlnefs  from 
the  body.  No  fubftantial  entity  ever  vanifheth  of  itfelf  into  nothing  ; for  if 
it  did,  then  in  length  of  time  all  might  come  to  be  nothing.  But  the  foul 
is  a fubftantial  entity,  really  diftinbt  from  the  body,  and  not  the  mere  modi- 
fication of  it ; and  therefore  when  a man  dies,  his  foul  muft  ftill  remain  and 
continue  to  have  a being  fomewhere  elfe  in  the  univerfe.  All  the  changes 
that  are  in  nature,  are  either  accidental  transformations  and  different  modi- 
fications of  the  fame  fubftance,  or  elfe  they  are  conjunctions  and  feparations, 
or  anagrammatical  tranfpofitions  of  things  in  the  univerfe  ; the  fubftance  of 
the  whole  remaining  always  entirely  the  fame.  The  generation  and  corrup- 
tion of  inanimate  bodies  is  but  like  the  making  of  a houfe,  (tool,  or  table, 
and  the  unmaking  or  marring  of  them  again  ; either  different  modifications 
of  one  and  the  fame  fubftance,  or  elfe  divers  mixtures  and  feparations,  con- 
cretions and  fecretions.  And  the  generation  and  corruption  of  animals  is 
likewife  nothing  but 

. . ■ - T£  V TE  [MyivTUV, 

2 %e  conjunction  of  fouls  together  with  futh  'particular  bodies , and  the  feparation 
of  them  again  from  one  another , and  io  as  it  were  the  anagrammatical  tranfpo- 
lition  of  them  in  the  univerfe.  That  foul  and  life,  that  is  now  fled  and 
gone  from  a lifelefs  carcafe,  is  only  a lofs  to  that  particular  body  or  corn- 
pages  of  matter,  which  by  means  thereof  is  now  difanimated  ; but  it  is  no 
lofs  to  the  whole,  it  being  but  tranfpofed  in  the  univerfe,  and  lodged  fome- 
where elfe. 

XXXI.  It  is  all'o  further  evident,  that  this  fame  principle,  which  thus  led 
the  ancients  to  hold  the  foul’s  immortality,  or  its  future  permanency  after 

death, 

1 Vide  Ariftot.  de  Anima,  Lib.  I.  cap.  II.  p.  5.  Tom,  II.  & Metaphyfic.  Lib.  I.c.  Ill 
Tom.  IV.  p.  266. 
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death,  mud  needs  determine  them  likewife  to  maintain  its  or  pre- 

exiftence,  and  confequently  its  ^Tfwrw/Aaraio-ij,  or  tranfmigration.  For  that, 
which  did  pre-exift  before  the  generation  of  any  animal,  and  was  then  l'ome- 
where  elfe,  muft  needs  tranfmigrate  into  the  body  of  that  animal  where  now 
it  is.  But  as  for  that  other  tranfmigration  of  human  fouls  into  the  bodies  of 
brutes,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  many  of  thefe  ancients  admitted 
it  all'o,  yet  Timaus  Locrus  *,  and  divers  others  of  the  Pythagoreans,  rejected 
it,  any  otherwife  than  as  it  might  be  taken  for  an  allegorical  defcription  of 
that  beaftly  transformation,  that  is  made  of  mens  fouls  by  vice.  ArifiotU 
tells  us  again  % agreeably  to  what  was  declared  before,  on  ( poGoupivot 

tfitt'iXycctv  ol  7raXxm  to  \y.  [ayiScvos  ynt&cu  ti  orpoi/Va^ov/o?  • that  the  ancient  pbilofo- 
pkers  were  afraid,  of  nothing  more , than  this  one  thing , that  any  thing  jhould  he 
made  out  of  nothing  pre-exijtent : and  therefore  they  muft  needs  conclude,  that 
the  fouls  of  all  animals  pre-exifted  before  their  generations.  And  indeed  it  is  a 
thing  very  well  known,  that,  according  to  the  fenfe  of  philofophers,  thefe  two 
things  were  always  included  together  in  that  one  opinion  of  the  foul’s  immor- 
tality, namely  its  pre-exiftence  as  well  as  its  poft-exiftence.  Neither  was 
there  ever  any  of  the  ancients  before  Chriftianity,  that  held  the  foul’s  future 
permanency  after  death,  who  did  not  likewife  affert  its  pre-exiftence  ; they 
clearly  perceiving,  that  if  it  were  once  granted,  that  the  foul  was  generated, 
it  could  never  be  proved  but  that  it  might  be  alfo  corrupted.  And  there- 
fore the  affertors  of  the  foul’s  immortality  commonly  begun  here ; firft,  to 
prove  its  pre-exiftence,  proceeding  thence  afterward  to  eftablifh  its  per- 
manency after  death.  This  is  the  method  ufed  in  Plato  3,  w tt«  ripw  4,-- 
Trfiv  iv  twJVtw  a.vd’^MTnvui  ysv tc&ai,  u txotv  xSdvatTOv  ti  eoixev  v eivxi’ 

Our  foul  was  fomewhere , before  it  came  to  exijl  in  this  prefent  human  form,  and 
from  thence  it  appears  to  be  immortal , and  fuch  as  will  fubfift  after  death.  And 
the  chief  demonlfration  of  the  foul’s  pre-exiftence  to  the  ancients  before  Plato 
was  this,  becaufe  it  is'  an  entity  really  diftindt  from  body  or  matter  and  the 
modifications  of  it  and  no  real  fubftantial  entity  can  either  fpring  of  itfelf  out 
of  nothing,  or  be  made  out  of  any  other  lubftance  diftindt  from  it,  becaufe 
nothing  can  be  made  ex  jtwi&vof  iw rdgxpvrot  % 7r^ouV«a^ov7of,  from  nothing  either 
in- exijl ing  or  pre-exift ing\  all  natural  generations  being  but  the  various  dilpofi- 
tionsand  modifications  of  what  was  before  exiftent  in  the  univerfe.  But  there 
was  nothing  of  foui  and  mind  in-exifting  and  pre-exifting  in  body  before, 
there  being  nothing  of  life  and  cogitation  in  magnitude,  figure,  fite,  and 
motion.  Wherefore  this  muft  needs  be,  not  a thing  made  or  generated,  as 
corporeal  forms  and  qualities  are,  but  fuch  as  hath  a being  in  nature  inge- 
nerably  and  incorruptibly.  The  mechaniftn  of  human  body  was  a thing 
made  and  generated,  it  being  only  a different  modification  of  what  was  be- 
fore exiftent,  and  having  no  new  entity  in  it  diftindl  from  the  fubftance : and 
the  totum  or  compojitum  of  a man  or  animal  may  be  faid  to  be  generated  and 
corrupted,  in  regard  of  the  union  and  difunion,  conjunction  and  feparation 
of  thofe  two  parts,  the  foul  and  body.  But  the  foul  itfelf,  according  to  thefe 

principles* 


1 De  Anima.  Mundi  & Natt’.rS,  inter  Scrip- 
tores  Mythological  <1  Tho.  Gale  editos,  p. 
5 66. 


De  Generatione  & Corruption  ■ 
cap.  III.  p.704.  Tom.  f Oper. 


Lib.  I. 


3 In  Ph^done,  p. 
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principles,  is  neither  a thing  generable  nor  corruptible,  but  was  as  well  be- 
fore the  generation,  and  will  be  after  the  deaths  and  corruptions  of  men,  as 
the  fubftance  of  their  body,  which  is  fuppofed  by  all  to  have  been  from  the 
firft  creation,  and  no  part  of  it  to  be  annihilated  or  loft  after  death,  but 
only  fcattered  and  difperfed  in  the  univerfe.  Thus  the  ancient  Atomifts  con- 
cluded, that  fouls  and  lives  being  fubftanrial  entities  by  themfelves,  were  all 
of  them  as  old  as  any  other  fubftance  in  the  univerfe,  and  as  the  whole  mafs 
of  matter,  and  every  fmalleft  atom  ol  it  is : that  is,  they  who  maintained 
the  eternity  of  the  world,  did  confequently  affert  all'o  aternitatem  anmorum 
(as  Cicero  calls  it)  the  eternity  of  fouls  and  minds.  But  they,  who  conceived 
the  worid  to  have  had  a temporary  beginning  or  creation,  held  the  coevity 
of  all  fouls  with  it,  and  would  by  no  means  be  induced  to  think,  that  every 
atom  of  fenfelefs  matter  and  particle  of  dull  had  fuch  a privilege  and  pre- 
eminency  over  the  fouls  of  men  and  animals,  as  to  be  the  fenior  to  them. 
Synefius,  though  a Chriftian,  yet  having  been  educated  in  this  philofophy, 
could  not  be  induced  by  the  hopes  of  a bifhoprick  to  ftifie  or  diffemble 
this  fentiment  of  his  mind  *,  dpshti  tw  4 ro^riv  ovx  dew  wote  aufj-odio;  uVe^oJ/e t>« 
vo/x^siv  ■ I Jhall  never  be  per  funded  to  think  my  foul  to  be  younger  than  my  body. 
But  fuch,  it  feems,  was  the  temper  of  thofe  times,  that  he  was  not  only  dif- 
penfed  withal  as  to  this,  but  alfo  as  to  another  heterodoxy  of  his  concerning 
the  refurredtion. 

XXXII.  It  is  already  plain  alfo,  that  this  dodfrine  of  the  ancient  Atomifts 
concerning  the  immateriality  and  immortality,  the  prae  and  poft-exiftence 
of  fouls,  was  not  confined  by  them  to  human  fouls  only,  but  extended  uni- 
verfally  to  all  fouls  and  lives  whatfoever ; it  being  a thing,  that  was  hardly 
ever  called  into  doubt  or  queftion  by  any  before  Cartefius , whether  the  fouls 
of  brutes  had  any  fenfe,  cogitation  or  confcioufnefs  in  them  or  no.  Now 
all  life,  fenfe  and  cogitation  was  undoubtedly  concluded  by  them  to  be  an 
entity  really  diftindt  from  the  fubftance  of  body,  and  not  the  mere  modifica- 
tion, motion  or  mechanifm  of  it ; life  and  mechanifm  being  two  diftindt 
ideas  of  the  mind,  which  cannot  be  confounded  together.  Wherefore  they 
refolved,  that  all  lives  and  fouls  whatfoever,  which  now  are  in  the  world, 
ever  were  from  the  firft  beginning  of  it,  and  ever  will  be  *,  that  there  will 
be  no  new  ones  produced,  which  are  not  already,  and  have  not  always  been, 
nor  any  of  thofe,  which  now  are,  deftroyed,  any  more  than  the  fubftance  of 
any  matter  will  be  created  or  annihilated.  So  that  the  whole  fyftern  of  the 
created  univerfe,  confifting  of  body,  and  particular  incorporeal  lubftances  or 
fouls,  in  the  fucceftive  generations  and  corruptions  or  deaths  of  men  and 
other  animals,  was,  according  to  them,  really  nothing  elfe,  but  one  and  the 
fame  thing  perpetually  anagrammatized,  or  but  like  many  different  lyllables 
and  words  varioufiy  and  fucceftively  compofed  out  of  the  fame  pre-exillent 
elements  or  letters. 

XXXIII.  We  have  now  declared,  how  the  fame  principle  of  realon,  which 
made  the  ancient  phyfiologers  to  become  Atomifts,  muft  needs  induce  them 

alfo 

• Epiftol.  CV.  p.  249.  Oper. 
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alfo  to  be  Incorporealifts ; how  the  fame  thing,  which  perfuaded  them,  that 
corporeal  forms  were  no  real  entities  dirtindt  from  the  fubftance  of  the  body, 
but  only  the  different  modifications  and  mechanifms  of  it,  convinced  them 
likewife,  that  all  cogitative  beings,  ail  fouls  and  lives  whatfoever,  were  in- 
generable  and  incorruptible,  and  as  well  pre-exiftent  before  the  generations 
of  particular  animals,  as  poft-exiftent  after  their  deaths  and  corruptions. 
Nothing  now  remains  but  only  to  (how  more  particularly,  that  it  was  de  facia 
thus ; that  the  fame  perfons  did  from  this  principle  (that  nothing  can  come 
from  nothing  and  go  to  nothing)  both  atomize  in  their  phyfiology,  taking 
away  all  fubftantial  forms  and  qualities,  and  alfo  theologize  or  incorpo- 
realize,  afferting  fouls  to  be  a fubftance  really  diftindt  from  matter  and 
immortal,  as  alfo  to  pre-exift.  And  this  we  ftiall  do  from  Empedocles , and 
firft  from  that  paffage  of  his  cited  before  in  part : 

1 5/AAAo  Si  <roi  £££«,  (pvtn;  tsbevo;  e$~ iv 
©r/)Twv,  iii  r»f  iXofivn  $xvo.toio  yeveQ An,  ( al . led.  teAe'jtjj) 

’AAAa  uovov  t e d<aAAa£»?  te  y-iyivTuv 

’Efl,  (pdnj  S ettI  t ok  ovoy.cZ£iloci  dvQgui rowi. 

Which  I find  Latin’d  thus  5 

Sift  aliud  dico  ; nihil  eft  mortalibus  ortus , 

Eft  nihil  inter  it  us,  qui  rebus  morte  paratur ; 

Miftio  fed  folum  eft , ds?  conciliatio  rerum 
Miftilium  h<ec  did  folita  eft  mortalibus  ortus. 

The  full  fenfe  whereof  is  plainly  this,  that  there  is  no  (pvtrn  or  pro- 
duction of  any  thing , which  was  not  before  no  new  fubftance  made , which 
did  not  really  pre-exift:  and  therefore  that  in  the  generations  and  corruptions 
of  inanimate  bodies , there  is  no  form  or  quality  really  diftind  from  the  fub- 
ftance produced  and  deftroyed , but  only  a various  compofition  and  modification 
of  matter.  But  in  the  generations  and  corruptions  of  men  and  animals , where 
the  fouls  are  fuhftances  really  d ft  in  Cl  from  the  matter , that  there , there  is 
nothing  but  the  conjunction  and  fcparation  of  fouls  and  particular  bodies , ex- 
ifting  both  before  and  after , not  the  production  of  any  new  foul  into  being , 
which  was  not  before , nor  the  abfolute  death  and  deftruCtion  of  any  into  no- 
thing. Which  is  further  expreffed  in  thefe  following  verfes : 

1 NuVioi,  h ydg  c(p.v  SoXi^otppovie  eiVi  jW.E£jjt Avon, 

O i'  bh  ylvtobxi  itxr.gsy  »>c  eo\  eAst 

’(Hr oi  y.xlxdScy.siv  te  E^oAAvcSan  XTroLyrr,,. 

To 

» A pud  Plutarch,  adverf.  Colotem,  P.  IV.  * Apud  Plutarch,  adv.  Colotcm,  p.  1115. 
Tom.  II.  Oper.  & ex  parte  apud  Ariftor.  Tom.  II.  Oper. 
de  Generatione  8c  Corrupcione,  Lib,  I.  c.  I. 
p.  698.  Tom.  I.  Oper. 
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To  this  fenfe ; that  they  are  infants  in  under  ft  anding,  and  fhort-fighled,  who 
think  any  thing  to  be  made , which  was  nothing  before , or  any  thing  to  die , 
fo  as  to  be  deftroyed  to  nothing.  Upon  winch  Plutarch  gloifes  after  this 
manner  : ax  xvxtge?  yevctriv,  xXXx  tyiv  ex  fj.v  oi/Jchj  ISl  (pdopdv,  xXXx  rw  TrdvT'/iy 
Tx-iri  tvii  £i?  to  fj.ii  ou  d7ro\vx<rxv  Empedocies  does  not  here  deftroy  generation, 
but  only  fuch  as  is  out  of  nothing  ■,  nor  corruption , but  fuch  as  is  into  no- 
thing. Which,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  is  to  be  underftood  dif- 
ferently in  refpeft  to  inanimate  and  animate  things ; for  in  things  inani- 
mate there  is  nothing  produced  or  deftroyed,  becaufe  the  forms  and 
qualities  of  them  are  no  entities  really  diftinft  from  the  fubftance,  but  only 
diverfe  mixtures  and  modifications.  But  in  animate  things,  where  the  fouls 
are  real  entities  really  diftindt  from  the  fubftance  of  the  body,  there  is  no- 
thing produced  nor  deftroyed  neither,  becaufe  thofe  fouls  do  both  exift  be- 
fore their  generations,  and  after  their  corruptions ; which  bufinefs,  as  to 
men  and  fouls,  is  again  more  fully  expreffed  thus ; 

1 Ojx  xv  dvrig  toixvtx  co(pdg  (p^e<r\  y.xvUS<7xpoy 
*'Xif  o(pgx  //.Eli  te  |3»w<rt,  to  Sri  (SIotov  jozAeWi, 

T o<p(>x  y.h  av  fieri,  ^ txx(>x  Setvx  \§tXx^ 
n?  in  J'e  Trxy'iVTi  (3^oto'i  >ij  XuSevles  tfStV  X(>  CKTi. 

’That  good  and  ill  did  firft  us  here  attend , 

And  not  from  time  before , the  foul  defend  \ 

‘That  here  alone  we  live , and  when 
Hence  we  depart , we  forthwith  then 
T urn  to  our  old  non-entity  again ; 

Certes  ought  not  to  be  believ'd  by  wife  and  learned  men. 

Wherefore,  according  to  Empedocles , this  is  to  be  accounted  one  of  the 
vulgar  errors,  that  men  then  only  have  a being  and  are  capable  of  good 
and  evil,  when  they  live  here  that  which  is  called  life  •,  but  that  both 
before  they  are  born,  and  after  they  are  dead,  they  are  perfe&ly  nothing. 

And  befides  Empedocles , the  fame  is  reprefented  by  the  Greek  tragedian 
alfo  % as  the  fenfe  of  the  ancient  philofophers  » 

0im<rx£i  S'  hS\j  tuv  yivoy.iv wsi, 

Aixxgivo y.cvcv  S'  xXXo  rrco;  xXXo 
Mootpnv  iTtf>xv  xniSiifccv. 

That  nothing  dies  or  utterly  perijheth  •,  but  things  being  varioufty  concreted 
and  fecreted , tranfpofed  and  modified , change  their  form  and Jhape  only , and 
are  put  into  a new  drefs. 

G Agreeably 

* Apud  Plutarch,  adv.  Colotem,  p.1113.  4 Euripid.  in  Chryfippo  apud  Ciemeit. 

Tom.  II.  Oper,  Alexandr.  Scromat.  Lib.  VI.  p.  750. 
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Agreeably  whereunto,  Plato  alfo  tells  us  T,  that  it  was  ttxXouo;  a oyi&,  an 
ancient  tradition  or  dodtrine  before  his  time,™?  lx  tuv  t sQvemtuv  ytyomtu, 

Ply  tjr'lo-j  »}  r»f  TeQveuToc;  lx  tuv  £ uvtuv ’ that  as  well  the  living  were  made  out  of 
the  dead , as  the  dead  out  of  the  living  ; and  that  this  was  the  conftant  circle 
of  nature.  Moreover,  the  fame  philofopher  acquaints  us,  that  fome  of  thofe 
ancients  were  not  without  fufpicion,  that  what  is  now  called  death,  was  to 
men  more  properly  a nativity  or  birth  into  life,  and  what  is  called  gene- 
ration into  life,  was  comparatively  rather  to  be  accounted  a finking  into 
death  •,  the  former  being  the  foul’s  afcent  out  of  thefe  grofs  terreftrial 
bodies  to  a body  more  thin  and  fubtil,  and  the  latter  its  defcent  from  a 
purer  body  to  that  which  is  more  crafs  and  terreftrial.  2 r U olfov  si  to  y.sv 
In  xxlQavslv,  to  xxtQxvsiv  os  i^yiv  • who  knows  whether  that  which  is  called 
living  he  not  indeed  rather  dying ; and  that  which  is  called  dying , living  ? 

Moreover,  that  this  was  the  dodlrine  of  Pythagoras  himfelf,  that  no 
real  entity  perilhes  in  corruptions,  nor  is  produced  in  generations,  but 
only  new  modifications  and  tranfpofitions  made ; is  fully  exprelfed  by  the 
Latin  poet  5,  both  as  to  inanimate,  and  to  animate  things.  Of  the  firft 
thus ; 


Nec  perit  in  tanto  quicquam  ( mihi  credite ) mundo , 

Sed  variat , faciemque  novat : nafcique  vocatur 
Jncipere  ejfe  aliud , quam  quod  fuit  ante ; morique 
Definere  illud  idem.  Cum  fint  hue  forfitan  ilia , 

Hac  tranfata  illuc : fummd  tamen  omnia  conftant. 

Of  the  fecond,  that  the  fouls  of  animals  are  immortal,  did  pre-exift  and  do 
tranfmigrate,  from  the  fame  ground,  after  this  manner ; 

Omnia  mutantur ; nihil  interit : err  at  L?  Mine, 

Hue  venit , hinc  illuc , & quojlibet  occupat  artus 
Spiritus , eque  feris  humana  in  corpora  tranfit> 

Inque  feras  nofter , nec  tempore  deperit  ullo. 

Utque  novis  facilis  fignatur  cera  figuris , 

Nec  manet  ut  fuer at,  nec  formas  fervat  eafdem , 

Sed  tamen  ipfa  eadem  eft ; animam  fic  femper  eandem 
Effe , fed  in  varias  doceo  migrare  fguras. 

Wherefore  though  it  be  a thing, which  hath  not  been  commonly  taken  no- 
tice of,  of  late,  yet  we  conceive  it  to  be  unqueftionably  true,  that  all  thofe 

ancient 

' In  Phsedone,  p.  5S1.  Sc  Jo.  Albert  Fabricius  on  Sextus  Empiric. 

*■  This  paffage  of  Euripides  is  cited  by  many  Hypotyp.  P'  lion.  Lib.  III.  cap.  XXIV. 
of  the  ancients,  as  Plato,  Cicero , Clemens  Alex.  p.  185. 

and  Sextus  Empiricus.  See  the  Notes  of  Dr.  * Ovid.  Aletam.  Lib.  XV.  verf.  254.  8c 
Potter , now  Archbp.  of  Canterbury,  on  Clem.  verf.  165. 

Alexand.  Stromat.  Lib.  Ill,  cap.  III.  p.  517. 
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ancient  philofophers,  who  infilled  fo  much  upon  this  principle,  *3\v  *2\  ym- 
&xi  vSt  (pQsl^&tu  T6ou  ovluv"  that  no  real  entity  is  either  generated  or  corrup  edt 
did  therein  at  once  drive  at  thefe  two  things:  firft,  the  eftablifhing  of  the 
immortality  of  all  fouls,  their  prte  and  poft-exiftence,  forafmuch  as  being 
entities  really  diftindl  from  the  body  they  could  neither  be  generated  nor 
corrupted ; and  fecondly,  the  making  of  corporeal  forms  and  qualities  to  be 
no  real  entities  diftindt  from  the  body  and  the  mechanifm  thereof,  be- 
caufe  they  are  things  generated  and  corrupted,  and  have  no  prae  and  poft- 
exiftence.  Anaxagoras , in  this  latter,  being  the  only  diftenter  ; who  fup- 

pofing  thofe  forms  and  qualities  to  be  real  entities  likewife,  diftindl  from  the 
fubftance  of  body,  therefore  attributed  perpetuity  of  being  to  them  alfo, 
prae  and  poft-exiftence,  in  fimilar  atoms,  as  well  as  to  the  fouls  of  ani- 
mals. 

And  now  we  have  made  it  fufficiently  evident,  that  the  dodlrine  of  the 
incorporeity  and  immortality  of  fouls,  we  might  add  alfo,  of  their  pre- 
exiftence  and  tranfmigration,  had  the  fame  original  and  flood  upon  the 
fame  bafts  with  the  atomical  phyfiology ; and  therefore  it  ought  not  at 
all  to  be  wondered  at  (what  we  affirmed  before)  that  the  fame  philo- 
fophers  and  Pythagoreans  afierted  both  thofe  dodlrines,  and  that  the  ancient 
Atomifts  were  both  Theifts  and  Incorporealifts. 

XXXIV.  But  now  to  declare  our  fenfe  freely  concerning  this  philofo- 
phy  of  the  ancients,  which  feems  to  be  fo  prodigioufly  paradoxical,  in  re- 
fpedt  of  that  pre-exiftence  and  tranfmigration  of  fouls ; we  conceive  indeed, 
that  this  ratiocination  of  theirs  from  that  principle,  that  nothing  naturally,  or 
of  it  felf,  comes  from  nothing,  nor  goes  to  nothing,  was  not  only  firmly  con- 
cluftve  againft  fubftantial  forms  and  qualities  of  bodies,  really  diftindl  from 
their  fubftance,  but  alfo  for  fubftantial  incorporeal  fouls,  and  their  ingene- 
rability  out  of  matter,  and  particularly  for  the  future  immortality  or 
poft-exiftence  of  all  human  fouls.  For  fince  it  is  plain,  that  they  are  not  a 
mere  modification  of  body  or  matter,  but  an  entity  and  fubftance  really 
diftindt  from  it,  we  have  no  more  reafon  to  think,  that  they  can  ever  of  them- 
felvesvanifh  into  nothing,  than  that  the  fubftance  of  the  corporeal  world,  or 
any  part  thereof,  can  do  fo.  For  that  in  the  confumption  of  bodies  by  fire, 
or  age,  or  the  like,  there  is  the  deftrudtion  of  any  real  fubftance  into  no- 
thing, is  now  generally  exploded  as  an  idiotical  conceit ; and  certainly  it 
cannot  be  a jot  lefs  idiotical  to  fuppofe,  that  the  rational  foul  in  death  is  ut- 
terly extinguifhed. 

Moreover,  we  add  alfo,  that  this  ratiocination  of  the  ancients  would 
be  altogether  as  firm  and  irrefragable  likewife  for  the  pre-exiftence  and 
trani migration  of  fouls,  as  it  is  for  their  poft-exiftence  and  future  immor- 
tality •,  did  we  not  (as  indeed  we  do)  fuppofe  fouls  to  be  created  by  God 
immediately,  and  infufed  in  generations.  For  they  being  unqueftionably  a 
diftindl  fubftance  from  the  body,  and  no  fubftance,  according  to  the  ordi- 
nary courfe  of  nature,  coming  out  of  nothing,  they  mult  of  neceflity  either 
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pre-exift  in  the  univerfe  before  generations,  and  tranfmigrate  into  their 
refpedive  bodies  *,  or  elfe  come  from  God  immediately,  who  is  the  foun- 
tain of  all,  and  who  at  firft  created  all  that  fubftance  that  now  is  in  the 
world  befides  himfelf.  Now  the  latter  of  thefe  was  a thing,  which  thofe  an- 
cient philofophers  would  by  no  means  admit  of ; they  judging  it  altogether 
incongruous  to  bring  God  upon  the  ftage  perpetually,  and  make  him  im- 
mediately interpofe  every  where,  in  the  generations  of  men  and  all  other 
animals,  by  the  miraculous  produdion  of  fouls  out  of  nothing.  Notwith- 
ftanding  which,  if  we  well  confider  it,  we  fhall  find,  that  there  may  be  very 
good  reafon  on  the  other  fide  for  the  fucceflive  divine  creation  of  fouls  ; 
namely,  that  God  did  not  do  all  at  firft,  that  ever  he  could  or  would  do,  and 
put  forth  all  his  creative  vigour  at  once,  in  a moment,  ever  afterwards 
remaining  a fpedator  only  of  the  confequent  refults,  and  permitting  nature  to 
do  all  alone,  without  the  leaft  interpofition  of  his  at  any  time,  juft  as  if  there 
were  no  God  at  all  in  the  world.  For  this,  may  be,  and  indeed  often  hath 
been,  the  effed  of  fuch  an  hypothefis  as  this,  to  make  men  think,  that  there 
is  no  other  God  in  the  world  but  blind  and  dark  nature.  God  might 
alfo,  for  other  good  and  wife  ends  unknown  to  us,  referve  to  himfelf  the 
continual  exercife  of  this  his  creative  power,  in  the  fucceflive  produdion  of 
new  fouls.  And  yet  thefe  fouls  neverthelefs,  after  they  are  once  brought 
forth  into  being,  will,  notwithftanding  their  juniority,  continue  as  firmly  in 
the  fame,  without  vanilhing  of  themfelves  into  nothing,  as  the  fubftance  of 
fenfelefs  matter,  that  was  created  many  thoufand  years  before,  will  do. 

And  thus  our  vulgar  hypothefis  of  the  new  creation  of  fouls,  as  it  is  ra- 
tional in  itfelf,  fo  it  doth  fufficiently  folve  their  incorporeity,  their  future  im- 
mortality, or  poft-eternity,  without  introducing  thofe  offenfive  abfurditics 
of  their  pre-exiftence  and  tranfmigration. 

XXXV.  But  if  there  be  any  fuch,  who,  rather  than  they  would  allow  a 
future  immortality  or  poft-exiftence  to  all  fouls,  and  therefore  to  thofe  of 
brutes,  which  copfequently  muft  have  their  fucceflive  tranfmigrations,  would 
conclude  the  fouls  of  all  brutes,  as  likewife  the  fenfitive  foul  in  man,  to  be 
corporeal,  and  only  allow  the  rational  foul  to  be  diftind  from  matter ; to 
thefe  we  have  only  thus  much  to  fay,  that  they,  who  will  attribute  life,  fenfe, 
cogitation,  confcioufnefs  and  felf-enjoyment,  not  without  fome  footfteps  of 
reafon  many  times,  to  blood  and  brains,  or  mere  organized  bodies  in  brutes, 
will  never  be  able  clearly  to  defend  the  incorporeity  and  immortality  of  hu- 
man fouls,  as  moft  probably  they  do  not  intend  any  fuch  thing.  For  either 
all  confcious  and  cogitative  beings  are  incorporeal,  or  elfe  nothing  can  be 
proved  to  be  incorporeal.  From  whence  it  would  follow  alfo,  that  there  is 
no  Deity  diftind  from  the  corporeal  world.  But  though  there  feem  to  be 
no  very  great  reafon,  why  it  fhould  be  thought  abfurd,  to  grant  perpetuity 
of  duration  to  the  fouls  of  brutes,  any  more  than  to  every  atom  of  matter,  or 
particle  of  dull  that  is  in  the  whole  world  ; yet  we  fhall  endeavour  to  fuggeft 
fomething  towards  the  eafing  the  minds  of  thole,  who  are  fo  much  burthened 
with  this  difficulty  *,  viz.  that  they  may,  if  they  pleafe,  fuppofe  the  fouls  of 

brutes. 
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brutes,  being  but  fo  many  particular  eradiations  or  effluxes  from  that  fource 
of  life  above,  whenfoever  and  wherefoever  there  is  any  fitly  prepared  matter 
capable  to  receive  them,  and  to  be  actuated  by  them,  to  have  a fenfe  and 
fruition  of  themfelves  in  it,  fo  long  as  it  continues  fuch  ; but  as  foon  as  ever 
thofe  organized  bodies  of  theirs,  by  reafon  of  their  indifpofition,  become 
uncapable  of  being  further  adted  upon  by  them,  then  to  be  refumed  again 
and  retraced  back  to  their  original  head  and  fountain.  Since  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  but  what  creates  any  thing  out  of  nothing,  or  fends  it  forth 
from  it  felf  by  free  and  voluntary  emanation,  may  be  able  either  to  re- 
trad  the  fame  back  again  to  its  original  fource,  or  elle  to  annihilate  it  at 
pleafure. 

And  I find,  that  there  have  not  wanted  fome  among  the  gentile  philofo- 
phers  themfelves,  who  have  entertained  this  opinion,  whereof  Porphyry  is 
one  : Auhrai  exxoi  <$ui ix/xi;  «a oy&>  si;  rrh  6' aw  £urjv  t«  7tc6v']^j,  every  irrational 
power  is  refolved  into  the  life  of  the  whole. 

XXXVI.  Neither  will  this  at  all  weaken  the  future  immortality  or  poll- 
eternity  of  human  fouls.  For  if  we  be  indeed  Theifts,  and  do  in  very  good 
earned:  believe  a Deity,  according  to  the  true  notion  of  it,  we  muff  then 
needs  acknowledge,  that  all  created  being  whatloever  owes  the  continu- 
ation and  perpetuity  of  its  exiftence,  not  to  any  neceffity  of  nature  without 
God,  and  independently  upon  him,  but  to  the  divine  will  only.  And  there- 
fore, though  we  had  never  fo  much  rational  and  philofophical  affurance, 
that  our  fouls  are  immaterial  fubftances,  diftind  from  the  body,  yet  we 
could  not,  for  all  that,  have  any  abfolute  certainty  of  their  poll-eternity, 
any  otherwife  than  as  it  may  be  derived  to  us  from  the  immutability  and 
perfection  of  the  divine  nature  and  will,  which  does  always  that  which  is 
belt.  For  theeffential  goodnefs  and  wifdom  of  the  Deity  is  the  only  (lability 
of  all  things.  And  for  aught  we  mortals  know,  there  may  be  good  reafon, 
why  that  grace  or  favour  of  future  immortality  and  poll-eternity,  that  is 
indulged  to  human  fouls,  endued  with  reafon,  morality,  and  liberty  of 
will,  (by  means  whereof  they  are  capable  of  commendation  and  blame, 
reward  and  punifhment)  that  fo  they  may  be  objeCts  for  divine 
juftice  to  difplay  it  felf  upon  after  this  life,  in  different  retributions 
may  notwithftanding  be  denied  to  thole  lower  lives  and  more 
contemptible  fouls  of  brutes,  alike  devoid  both  of  morality  and  li- 
berty. 

XXXVII.  But  if  any,  for  all  this,  will  dill  obftinately  contend  for  that 
ancient  Pythagorick  and  Empedoclean  hypothefis,  that  all  lives  and  fouls 
whatfoever  are  as  old  as  the  firff  creation,  and  will  continue  to  eternity,  or 
as  long  as  the  world  doth,  as  a thing  more  reafonable  and  probable  than  our 
continual  creation  of  new  fouls,  by  means  whereof  they  become  juniors 
both  to  the  matter  of  the  world  and  of  their  own  bodies,  and  whereby 
alfo  fas  they  pretend)  the  divine  creative  power  is  made  too  cheap  and 
proftituted  a thing,  as  being  famulative  always  to  brutilh,  and  many  times 
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to  unlawful  lulls  and  undue  conjunctions ; but  efpecially  than  the  con" 
tinual  decreation  and  annihilation  of  the  fouls  ol  brutes  ; we  fhall  not 
be  very  unwilling  to  acknowledge  thus  much  to  them,  that  indeed  of  the 
two  this  opinion  is  more  reafonable  and  tolerable  than  that  other  extrava- 
gancy of  thofe,  who  will  either  make  all  fouls  to  be  generated,  and  confe- 
quently  to  be  corporeal,  or  at  leafb  the  fenfitive  foul,  both  in  men  and  brutes. 
For  befides  the  monftrofity  of  this  latter  opinion,  in  making  two  diftindt 
fouls  and  perceptive  fubftances  in  every  man,  which  is  a thing  fufficiently 
confuted  by  internal  fenfe,  it  leaves  us  alfo  in  an  abfolute  impoffibility  of 
proving  the  immortality  of  the  rational  foul,  the  incorporeity  of  any  fub- 
ilance,  and  by  confequence,  the  exiftence  of  any  Deity  diftindl  from  the  cor- 
poreal world. 

And  as  for  that  pretence  of  theirs,  that  fenfelefs  matter  may  as  well  be- 
come fenfitive,  and,  as  it  were,  kindled  into  life  and  cogitation,  as  a body, 
that  was  devoid  of  light  and  heat,  may  be  kindled  into  fire  and  flame  ; this 
feems  to  argue  too  much  ignorance  of  the  doClrine  of  bodies  in  men  other- 
wile  learned  and  ingenious  ; the  beft  naturalifls  having  already  concluded, 
that  fire  and  flame  is  nothing  but  fuch  a motion  of  the  infenfible  parts  of  a 
body,  as  whereby  they  are  violently  agitated,  and  many  times  diflipated  and 
icattered  from  each  other,  begetting  in  the  mean  time  thofe  fancies  of  light 
and  heat  in  animals.  Now  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in  conceiving,  that 
the  infenfible  particles  of  a body,  which  were  before  quiefcent,  may  be  put 
into  motion  ; this  being  nothing  but  a new  modification  of  them,  and  no 
entity  really  diftinct  from  the  fubflance  of  body,  as  life,  fenfe  and  cogita- 
tion are.  There  is  nothing  in  fire  and  flame,  or  a kindled  body,  different 
from  other  bodies,  but  only  the  motion  or  mechanifm,  and  fancy  of  it. 
And  therefore  it  is  but  a crude  conceit,  which  the  Atheifts  and  Corporealifts 
of  former  times  have  been  always  fo  fond  of,  that  fouls  are  nothing  but  firy 
or  flammeous  bodies.  For  though  heat  in  the  bodies  of  animals  be  a necef- 
fary  inflrument  for  foul  and  life  to  adt  by  in  them,  yet  it  is  a thing  really 
diftindt  from  life;  and  a red-hot  iron  hath  not  therefore  any  nearer  approxi- 
mation to  life  than  it  had  before,  nor  the  flame  of  a candle  than  the  extin- 
guifh’d  fnuff  or  tallow  of  it ; the  difference  between  them  being  only  in  the 
agitation  of  the  infenfible  parts.  We  might  alfo  add,  that,  according  to  this 
hypothefis,  the  fouls  of  animals  could  not  be  numerically  the  fame  through- 
out the  whole  fpace  of  their  lives  ; fince  that  fire,  that  needs  a pabulum  to  prey 
upon,  doth  not  continue  always  one  and  the  fame  numerical  fubftance. 
The  foul  of  a new-born  animal  could  be  no  more  the  fame  with  the 
foul  of  that  animal  feveral  years  after,  than  the  flame  of  a new  lighted 
candle  is  the  fame  with  that  flame  that  twinkles  laft  in  the  focket  ; which 
indeed  are  no  more  the  fame,  than  a river  or  ftream  is  the  fame  at 
feveral  difiances  of  time.  Which  reafon  may  be  alfo  extended  further  to 
prove  the  foul  to  be  no  body  at  all,  fince  the  bodies  of  all  animals  are  in  a 
perpetual  flux. 
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XXXVIII.  We  have  now  fufficiently  performed  our  firft  talk,  which 
was  to  {how  from  the  origin  of  the  atomical  phyfiology,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  incorporeal  fubftance  muft  needs  fpring  up  together  with  it.  We 
Ihall,  in  the  next  place,  make  it  manifeft,  that  the  inward  conftitution  of 
this  philofophy  is  alfo  fuch,  that  whofoever  really  entertains  it,  and  rightly 
underftands  it,  muft  of  necefllty  admit  incorporeal  fubftance  likewife. 
Firft  therefore,  the  atomical  hypothefis,  allowing  nothing  to  body,  but 
what  is  either  included  in  the  idea  of  a thing  impenetrably  extended,  or 
can  clearly  be  conceived  to  be  a mode  of  it,  as  more  or  lefs  magnitude, 
with  divifibility,  figure,  fite,  motion  and  reft,  together  with  the  refults  of 
their  feveral  combinations,  cannot  poflibly  make  life  and  cogitation  to 
be  qualities  of  body  ; fince  they  are  neither  contained  in  thofe  things  be- 
fore mentioned,  nor  can  refult  from  any  crvgvyi'xi,  or  conjugations  of 
them.  Wherefore  it  muft  needs  be  granted,  that  life  and  cogitation 
are  the  attributes  of  another  fubftance  diftindt  from  body,  or  incorporeal. 

Again,  fince  according  to  the  tenour  of  this  phyfiology,  body  hath  no 
other  action  belonging  to  it  but  that  of  local  motion,  which  local  motion, 
as  fuch,  is  eftentially  heterokinefy,  that  which  never  fprings  originally  from 
the  thing  it  felf  moving,  but  always  from  the  adion  of  fome  other  agent 
upon  it ; that  is,  fince  no  body  could  ever  move  it  felf,  it  follows  un- 
deniably, that  there  muft  be  fomething  elfe  in  the  world  befides  body, 
or  elfe  there  could  never  have  been  any  motion  in  it.  Of  which  we  Ihall 
fpeak  more  afterwards. 

Moreover,  according  to  this  philofophy,  the  corporeal  phenomena  them- 
felves  cannot  be  folved  by  mechanifm  alone  without  fancy.  Now  fancy 
is  no  mode  of  body,  and  therefore  muft  needs  be  a mode  of  fome  other 
kind  of  being  in  ourfelves,  that  is  cogitative  and  incorporeal. 

Furthermore,  it  is  evident  from  the  principles  of  this  philofophy,  that 
fenfe  it  felf  is  not  a mere  corporeal  pafiion  from  bodies  without,  in  that 
it  fuppofeth,  that  there  is  nothing  really  in  bodies  like  to  thofe  fantaftick 
ideas  that  we  have  of  fenfible  things,  as  of  hot  and  cold,  red  and  green, 
bitter  and  fweet,  and  the  like,  which  therefore  muft  needs  owe  their 
being  to  fome  a&ivity  of  the  foul  it  felf  j and  this  is  all  one  as  to  make 
it  incorporeal. 

Laftly,  from  this  philofophy,  it  is  alfo  manifeft,  that  fenfe  is  not  the 
xfilvfiov  of  truth  concerning  bodies  themfelves,  it  confidently  pronouncing, 
that  thofe  fuppofed  qualities  of  bodies,  reprefented  fuch  by  fenfe,  are 
merely  fantaftical  things ; from  whence  it  plainly  follows,  that  there  is 
fomething  in  us  fuperior  to  fenfe,  which  judges  of  it,  detedls  its  fantaftry, 
and  condemns  its  impofture,  and  determines  what  really  is  and  is  not, 
in  bodies  without  us,  which  muft  needs  be  a higher  felf-adfive  vigour  of 
the  mind,  that  will  plainly  fpeak  it  to  be  incorporeal. 
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XXXIX.  And  now  this  atomical  phyfiology  of  the  ancients  feems  to  have 
two  advantages  or  pre-eminences  belonging  to  it,  the  firft  whereof  is 
this,  that  it  renders  the  corporeal  world  intelligible  to  us ; fince  me- 
chanifm  is  a thing  that  we  can  clearly  underftand,  and  we  cannot  clearly 
and  diftindtly  conceive  any  thing  in  bodies  elfe.  To  fay  that  this  or  that 
is  done  by  a form  or  quality,  is  nothing  elfe  but  to  fay,  that  it  is  done 
we  know  not  how  ; or,  which  is  yet  more  abfurd,  to  make  our  very 
ignorance  of  the  caufe,  difguifed  under  thofe  terms  of  forms  and  qualities, 
to  be  it  felf  the  caufe  of  the  effect. 

Moreover,  hot  and  cold,  red  and  green,  bitter  and  fweet,  &c.  formally 
conftdered,  may  be  clearly  conceived  by  us  as  different  fancies  and  vital 
pufiions  in  us,  occafioned  by  different  motions  made  from  the  objects 
without  upon  our  nerves  •,  but  they  can  never  be  clearly  underftood  as 
abfolute  qualities  in  the  bodies  themfelves,  really  diftindt  from  their  me- 
chanical difpofitions ; nor  is  there  indeed  any  more  reafon,  why  they  fhould 
be  thought  luch,  than  that,  when  a man  is  pricked  with  a pin,  or  wounded 
with  a fword,  the  pain  which  he  feels  fhould  be  thought  to  be  an  ab- 
folute quality  in  the  pin  or  fword.  So  long  as  our  fenfible  ideas  are 
taken  either  for  fubftantial  forms  or  qualities  in  bodies  without  us, 
really  diftindt  from  the  lubftance  of  the  matter,  fo  long  are  they  perfectly 
unintelligible  by  us.  For  which  caufe  Pimaus  Locrus  1 philofophizing  (as 
it  feemeth)  after  this  manner,  did  confentaneoufly  thereunto  determine, 
that  corporeal  things  could  not  be  apprehended  by  us,  otherwife  than 
u icurltrn  x,  uoGu  Ao^tc-^w,  by  fenfe  and  a kind  of  fpurious  or  baftardly  reafon ; 
that  is,  that  we  could  have  no  clear  conceptions  of  them  in  our  under- 
ftanding.  And  for  the  fame  reafon  Plato  1 himfelf  diftinguifheth  betwixt 
luch  things  as  are  vomu,  fxnx  xby » Tre^Xn7r\d  • comprehenfible  by  the  underftand - 
i>ig  with  reafon , and  thofe  which  are  only  Jo£v?  juet’  cd&ri<reu;  dxoyu,  which 
can  only  be  apprehended  by  opinion , together  with  a certain  irrational  fenfe  ; 
meaning  plainly,  by  the  latter,  corporeal  and  fenfible  things.  And  ac- 
cordingly the  Platonifis  frequently  take  occafion  from  hence,  to  enlarge 
themfelves  much  in  the  difparagement  of  corporeal  things,  as  being,  by 
reafon  of  that  fmallnefs  of  entity  that  is  in  them,  below  the  underftanding, 
and  not  having  fo  much  i<rUv  as  ymnv i,  effence  as  generation , which  indeed 
is  fine  fancy.  Wherefore  we  muft  either,  with  thefe  philofophers,  make 
fenfible  things  to  be  d.Kxld\m/lx  or  d,7reflxmr\ui  altogether  incomprchenjiblc 
and  inconceivable  by  our  human  underftand ings,  (though  they  be  able  in 
the  mean  time  clearly  to  conceive  many  things  of  a higher  nature  j ) or  elfe 
we  muft  entertain  fome  kind  of  favourable  opinion  concerning  that  which 
is  the  ancienteft  of  all  phyfiologies,  the  atomical  or  mechanical,  which  alone 
renders  fenfible  things  intelligible. 

XL.  The  fecond  advantage,  which  this  atomical  phyfiology  feems  to 
liave,  is  this,  that  it  prepares  an  eafy  and  clear  way  for  the  demonftration 

of 

1 De  Anima  Mundi,  inter  Scriptor.  My-  phiftam.  p.  i<S6,  i6~,  Scde  Repub.  Lib.  VII 
tl  o’og.  4Tho.  Gale  editos,  p.  545.  p.484. 

4 Vide  Tliestetum,  p.  139.  f.  Oper.  So-  > Plato  de  Republica,  ubifupra. 
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of  incorporeal  fubftances,  by  fettling  a diftindt  notion  of  body.  He,  that 
will  undertake  to  prove,  that  there  is  fomething  elfe  in  the  world  befides 
body,  mull  firft  determine  what  body  is,  for  otherwife  he  will  go  about 
to  prove,  that  there  is  fomething  befides  he  knows  not  what.  But  now  if 
all  body  be  made  to  confift  of  two  fubftantial  principles,  whereof  one  is 
matter  devoid  of  all  form,  (and  therefore  of  quantity  as  well  as  qualities) 
from  whence  thefe  philofophers  * themfelves  conclude,  that  it  is  incorporeal  ; 
the  other,  form,  which  being  devoid  of  all  matter,  mult  needs  be  incorpo-  3 yorJ  "py 
real  likewile.  (And  thus  Stobreus  1 fets  down  the  joint  dodtrine  both  ofw;^M.^//”’ 
Plato  and  /Irijlotle  ; ov  rpovov  to  h jof  tv;  v'Xvs  d(poup&\v  ao-J^osToy,  vtu;  f,  tvv  Plotin. 
iiXv'j  t«  fid's?  Xi'jgKrSiv1§r‘  a (ruy.x  sivxi,  StTv  png  djxpolv  tv;  fjvo£x}  zrf;  tvv  th  P-  164. 
y.x\'&  vTros~<*<rtv‘  That  in  the  fame  manner , as  form  alone  feparated  from 
matter  is  incorporeal , fo  neither  is  matter  alone , the  form  being  feparated 
from  it,  body.  But  there  is  need  of  the  joint  concurrence  of  both  thefe , 

matter  and  form  together , to  make  up  the  fubjlance  of  the  body.  ) More- 
over, if  to  forms  qualities  be  likewife  fuperadded,  of  which  it  is  confen- 
taneoufly  alfo  refolved  by  the  Platonifts,  oti  xl  un otvts;  xtm^xtoi,  that  qua- 
lities are  incorporeal , as  if  they  were  fo  many  fpirits  pofiefTing  bodies  ; I Jlcinous  cap 
fay,  in  this  way  of  philofophizing,  the  notions  of  body  and  fpirit,  corpo-  l1-  [In trod, 
real  and  incorporeal,  are  fo  confounded,  that  it  is  impolTible  to  prove  p] 
anything  at  all  concerning  them*  body  itfelf  being  made  incorporeal  p. 

(and  therefore  every  thing  incorporeal ;)  for  whatfoever  is  wholly  compound- 
ed and  made  up  of  incorporeals,  muft  needs  be  itfelf  alfo  incorporeal. 

Furthermore,  according  to  this  dodtrine  of  matter,  forms  and  qualities  in 
body,  life  and  underftanding  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  certain  forms  or  quali- 
ties of  body.  And  then  the  fouls  of  men  may  be  nothing  elfe  but  blood 
or  brains,  endued  with  the  qualities  of  fenfe  and  underftanding  ; or  elfe 
fome  other  more  fubtle,  fenfitive  and  rational  matter,  in  us.  And  the  like 
may  be  faid  of  God  himfelf  alfo  ; that  he  is  nothing  but  a certain  rational, 
or  intelledtual,  fubtle  and  firy  body,  pervading  the  whole  univerfe ; or  elfe 
that  he  is  the  form  of  the  whole  corporeal  world,  together  with  the  mat- 
ter making  up  but  one  fubftance.  Which  conceits  have  been  formerly  en- 
tertained by  the  beft  of  thofe  ancients,  who  were  captivated  under  that 
dark  infirmity  of  mind,  to  think,  that  there  could  be  no  other  fubftance  be- 
fides body. 

But  the  ancient  atomical  philofophy,  fettling  a diftindt  notion  of  body, 
that  it  is  SixrxTov  dvVmrcv,  a thing  impenetrably  extended,  which  hath  nothing 
belonging  to  it,  but  magnitude,  figure,  fite,  reft,  and  motion,  without  any 
felf-moving  power,  takes  away  all  confufion  ; fhews  clearly  how  far  body 
can  go,  where  incorporeal  fubftance  begins;  as  alfo  that  there  muft  of  ne- 
ceflity  be  fuch  a thing  in  the  world. 

Again,  this  difeovering  not  only  that  the  dodlrirle  of  qualities  had  its  ori- 
ginal from  mens  miftaking  their  own  fancies  for  abfolute  realities  in  bodies 

H themfelves ; 
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themfelvt  •,  but  alio  that  the  doctrine  of  matter  and  form  fprung  from  ano- 
ther fallacy  or  deception  of  the  mind,  in  taking  logical  notions,  and  our 
modes  c i conceiving,  for  modes  of  being,  and  real  entities  in  things  without 
us;  it  /hewing  likewife,  that  becaule  there  is  nothing  elfe  clearly  intelligible 
in  body,  befides  magnitude,  figure,  fite,  and  motion,  and  their  various 
conjunctions,  there  can  be  no  fuch  entities  of  forms  and  qualities  really  di- 
ftindt  from  the  fubdance  of  body;  makes  it  evident,  that  life,  cogitation 
and  underdanding  can  be  no  corporeal  things,  but  muft  needs  be  the  attributes 
of  another  kind  of  fubdance  diitind  from  body. 

XLI.  We  have  now  clearly  proved  thefe  two  things ; firft,  that  the 
phyfiology  of  the  ancients,  before,  not  only  Arifiotle  and  Platoy  but  alfo 
Democritus  and  Leucippus , was  atomical  or  mechanical.  Secondly,  that  as 
there  is  no  inconfiitency  between  the  atomical  phyfiology  and  theology,  but 
indeed  a natural  cognation  ; fo  the  ancient  Atcmids  before  Democritus 
were  neither  Atheids  nor  Corporealids,  but  held  the  incorporeity  and  immor- 
tality of  fouls,  together  with  a Deity  didinbt  from  the  corporeal  world. 
Wherefore  the  fird  and  mod  ancient  Atomids  did  not  make  aTo^s? 
tA  o a«v,  they  never  endeavoured  to  make  up  an  entire  philofophy  out  of 
atomology  ; but  the  dodtrineof  atoms  was  to  them  only  one  part  or  member 
of  the  whole  philofophick  fydem,  they  joining  thereunto  the  dodtrine  of  in- 
corporeal fubfiance  and  theology,  to  make  it  up  complete  : accordingly 
as  Arifiotle  hath  declared  in  hisMetaphyficks,  that  the  ancient  philofophy 
confided  of  thefe  two  parts,  (pv<no?^yix  and  SeoXoyix  or  v n <pi\oaro(pixt 
phyfiology,  and  theology  or  Metaphyficks.  Our  ancient  Atomids  never 
went  about,  as  the  blundering  Democritus  afterwards  did,  to  build  up  a 
world  out  of  mere  pafiive  bulk,  and  fluggifh  matter,  without  any 
Jprffioi,  any  adlive  principles,  or  incorporeal  powers  ; underdanding  well, 
that  thus  they  could  not  have  fo  much  as  motion,  mechanifm,  or  generation 
in  it;  the  original  of  all  that  motion  that  is  in  bodies  fpringing  from 
fomething  that  is  not  body,  that  is,  from  incorporeal  fubdance.  And  yet  if 
local  motion  could  have  been  fuppofed  to  have  rifen  up,  or  fprung  in  upon 
this  dead  lump  and  mals  of  matter,  no  body  knows  how,  and  without  de- 
pendance  upon  any  incorporeal  being,  to  have  actuated  it  fortuitoufly  ; thefe 
ancient  Atomids  would  dill  have  thought  it  impoffible  for  the  corporeal 
world  itfelf  to  be  made  up,  fuch  as  now  it  is,  by  fortuitous  mechanifm, 
without  the  guidance  of  any  higher  principle.  But  they  would  have  con- 
cluded it  the  greated  impudence  or  madnefs,  for  men  to  aflert,  that  ani- 
mals alfo  confided  of  mere  mechanifm  ; or,  that  life  and  fenfe,  reafon  and  un- 
derdanding, were  really  nothing  elfe  but  local  motion,  and  confequentl-y, 
that  themfelves  were  but  machines  and  automata.  Wherefore  they  joined 
both  adlive  and  pafiive  principles  together,  the  corporeal  and  incorporeal 
nature,  mechanifm  and  life,  atomology  and  pneumatology  ; and  from  both 
thefe  united,  they  made  up  one  entire  fydem  of  philofophy,  correfpon- 
dent  with,  and  agreeable  to,  the  true  and  real  world  without  them.  And 
this  fydem  of  philofophy,  thus  confiding  of  the  dodlrine  of  incorporeal 
fubdance  (whereof  God  is  the  head)  together  with  the  atomical  and  me- 
q chanical 
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chanical  phyfiology,  Teems  to  have  been  the  only  genuine,  perfect,  and  com- 
plete. 

XLII.  But  it  did  not  long  continue  thus ; for,  after  a while,  this  entire 
body  of  philofophy  came  to  be  mangled  and  difmembered,  Tome  taking 
one  part  of  it  alone,  and  Tome  another  ; Tome  fnatching  away  the  atomical 
phyfiology,  without  the  pneumatology  and  theology  •,  and  others,  on  the  con- 
trary, taking  the  theology  and  dodtrine  of  incorporeals,  without  the  atomi- 
cal or  mechanical  phyfiology.  The  former  of  thefe  were  Democritus , Leu- 
cippus, and  Protagoras , who  took  only  the  dead  carcafs  or  fkeleton  of  the 
old  Mofchical  philofophy,  namely  the  atomical  phyfiology  *,  the  latter,  Plato 
and  Ariftotle , who  took  indeed  the  better  part,  the  foul,  fpirit,  and  quin- 
teffence  of  it,  the  theology  and  dodtrine  of  incorporeals,  but  unbodied, 
and  diverted  of  its  moft  proper  and  convenient  vehicle,  the  atomical  phy- 
fiology, whereby  it  became  expofed  to  fundry  inconveniencies. 

XLIII.  We  begin  with  Leucippus  and  Democritus  ; who  being  atheirtically 
inclined,  quickly  perceived,  that  they  could  not  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
phyfiologizing  fufficiently  fecure  themfelves  againft  a Deity,  nor  effebtually 
urge  Atheifm  upon  others ; forafmuch  as  Heraclitus  and  other  philofophers, 
who  held  that  all  fubftance  was  body,  as  well  as  themfelves,  did  notwith- 
ftanding  affert  a corporeal  Deity,  maintaining,  that  the  form  of  the  whole 
corporeal  world  was  God,  or  elfe  that  he  was  u An  7 ra?  iXHTXi  a certain  kind  of 
hody  or  matter , as  (for  example)  a methodical  and  rational  fire,  pervading  (as 
a foul)  the  whole  univerfe ; the  particular  fouls  of  men  and  animals  being 
but,  as  it  were,  fo  many  pieces,  cut  and  diced  out  of  the  great  mundane 
foul  : fo  that,  according  to  them,  the  whole  corporeal  univerfe,  or  mafs  of 
body,  was  one  way  or  other  a God,  a moft  wife  and  underftanding  animal, 
that  did  frame  all  particularities  within  itfelf  in  the  beft  manner  pofiible,  and 
providently  govern  the  fame.  Wherefore  thofe  Atheifts  now  apprehend- 
ing, upon  what  ticklifh  and  uncertain  terms  their  atheiftical  philofophy  then 
ftood,  and  how  that  thofe  very  forms  and  qualities,  and  the  lelf-moving  power 
of  body,  which  were  commonly  made  a fanbtuary  for  atheifm,  might  not- 
withftanding  chance  to  prove,  contrariwife,  the  latibulum  and  afylum  of  a 
Deity,  and  that  a corporeal  God  fdo  what  they  could)  might  lie  lurking  un- 
der them,  affaulting  mens  minds  with  doubtful  fears  and  jealoufies  i under- 
ftanding moreover,  that  there  w as  another  kind  of  phyfiqlogy  fet  on  foot, 
which  banifhing  thofe  forms  and  qualities  of  body,  attributed  nothing  to  it 
but  magnitude,  figure,  fite,  and  motion,  without  any  felf-moving  power  ; 
they  feemed  prefently  to  apprehend  fome  great  advantage  to  themfelves  and 
caufe  from  it ; and  therefore  greedily  entertained  this  atomical  or  mechanical 
phyfiology,  and  violently  cutting  it  off  from  that  other  part,  the  doctrine  of 
incorporeals,  which  it  was  naturally  and  vitally  united  to,  endeavoured  to  fcrve 
their  turns  of  it.  And  now  joining  thefe  two  things  together,  the  atomical 
phyfiology,  which  fuppofes  that  there  is  nothing  in  body,  but  magnitude, 
figure,  fite  and  motion,  and  that  prejudice  or  prepoffeffion  of  their  own 
minds,  that  there  was  no  other  fubftance  in  the  world  befides  body  ; be- 
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tweeh  them  both  they  begat  a certain  mungrel  and  fpurious  philofophy, 
atheiftically-atomical,  or  atomically-atheiftical. 

But  though  we  have  fo  well  proved,  that  Leucippus  and  Democritus  were 
not  the  firft  inventors,  but  only  the  depravers  and  adulterators  of  the  ato- 
mical philofophy  ; yet  if  any  will  notwithftanding  obftinately  contend,  that 
the  firft  invention  thereof  ought  to  be  imputed  to  them,  the  very  principles 
of  their  atheifm  Teeming  to  lead  them  naturally  to  this,  to  ftrip  and  divert 
body  of  all  thofe  forms  and  qualities,  it  being  otherwile  importable  for  them, 
furely  and  fafely,  to  exclude  a corporeal  Deity;  yet  fo,  as  that  the  wit  of 
thefe  Atheifts  was  alfo  much  to  be  admired,  in  the  managing  and  carrying 
on  of  thofe  principles  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  make  up  fo  entire  a fyftem  of 
philofophy  out  of  them,  all  whofe  parts  fhould  be  fo  coherent  and  confident 
together  : we  fhall  only  fay  thus  much  ; that  if  thofe  Atheifts  were  the 
firit  inventors  of  this  philofophy,  they  were  certainly  very  unhappy  and 
unfuccefsful  in  it,  whilft  endeavouring  by  it  to  fecure  themfelves  from  the 
poffibility  and  danger  of  a corporeal  God,  they  unawares  laid  a founda- 
tion for  the  clear  demonftration  of  an  incorporeal  one,  and  were  indeed  fo 
far  from  making  up  any  fuch  coherent  frame  as  is  pretended,  that  they 
were  forced  every  where  to  contradidl  their  own  principles.  So  that  non- 
fenfe  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all,  and  is  interwoven  throughout  their  whole  a- 
theiftical  fyftem  ; and  that  we  ought  to  take  notice  of  the  invincible  power 
and  force  of  truth,  prevailing  irreliftibly  againft  all  endeavours  to  opprefs  it ; 
and  how  defperate  the  caufe  of  atheifm  is,  when  that  very  atomical  hypothe- 
fis  of  theirs,  which  they  would  eredt  and  build  up  for  a ftrong  caftle  to 
garrifon  themfelves  in,  proves  a moft  effedtual  engine  againft  themfelves,  for 
the  battering  of  all  their  atheiftical  ftrudture  down  about  their  ears. 

XLIV.  Plato’s  mutilation  and  interpolation  of  the  old  Mofchical  philo- 
fophy was  a great  deal  more  excufable,  when  he  took  the  theology  and 
metaphyficks  of  it,  the  whole  dodtrine  of  incorporeals,  and  abandoned 
the  atomical  or  mechanical  way  of  phyfiologizing.  Which  in  all  probabi- 
lity he  did,  partly  becaufe  thofe  foremen tioned  Atheifts  having  fo  much  a- 
bufed  that  philofophy,  adopting  it  as  it  were  to  themfelves,  he  thereupon 
began  to  entertain  a jealoufy  and  fufpicion  of  it ; and  partly,  becaufe 
he  was  not  of  himfelf  fo  inclinable  to  phyfiology  as  theology,  to  the  ftudy 
of  corporeal  as  of  divine  things ; which  fome  think  to  be  the  reafon, 
why  he  did  not  attend  to  the  i’ythagorick  fyftem  of  the  corporeal  world, 
till  late  in  his  old  age.  His  genius  was  fuch,  that  he  was  naturally  more 
addidted  to  ideas  than  to  atoms,  to  formal  and  final  than  to  material  caules. 
To  which  may  be  added,  that  the  way  of  phyfiologizing  by  matter,  forms  and 
qualities,  is  a more  huffy  and  fanciful  thing  than  the  other;  and  Jaftly,  that 
the  atomical  phyfiology  is  more  remote  from  fenfe  and  vulgar  apprehenfion, 
and  therefore  not  foeafily  underftood.  For  which  caufe  many  learned  Greeks 
of  later  times,  though  they  had  read  Epicurus  his  works,  and  perhaps 
Democritus  his  too,  yet  they  were  not  able  to  conceive,  how  the  corporeal  and 
lenfible  phaenomena  could  poffibly  be  lolved  without  real  qualities ; one  in- 
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fiance  whereof  might  be  given  in  Plutarch , writing  againfl  Colotes  the  Epicu- 
rean. Wherefore  Plato , that  was  a zealous  afferter  of  an  incorporeal  Deity, 
diflin6t  from  the  world,  and  of  immortal  fouls,  ferioufly  phyfiologized  only 
by  matter,  forms  and  qualities,  generation,  corruption  and  alteration;  and 
he  did  but  play  and  toy  fometimes  a little  with  atoms  and  mechanifm  ; as 
where  he  would  compound  the  earth  of  cubical,  and  fire  of  pyramidal  atoms, 
and  the  like.  For  that  he  did  therein  imitate  the  atomical  phyfiology,  is  plain 
from  thefe  words  of  his  ; 1 7rd.v\tx  xv  JeT  rau T«  chavotlolat  a-juixpa  xtw?,  cof  xaG’  eti 
tua-rov  aJev  ofjwpevov  v(p'  wpuv,  cuuaOpOK&Evrwv  de  7tgXAwv,  t oTxx?  ocCtuv  opx&ou’  All 
thefe  cubical  and  pyramidal  corpufcula  of  the  fire  and  earth  are  in  themfelvcs 
fo  fmall , that  by  reafon  of  their  parvitude  none  of  them  can  be  perceived 
Jingly  and  alone,  but  only  the  aggregations  of  many  of  them  together. 


XLV.  And  Ariftotle  here  trod  in  Plato's  footfleps,  not  only  in  the  bet- 
ter part,  in  afferting  an  incorporeal  Deity,  and  an  immoveable  firfl  mover  ; 
but  alfo  in  phyfiologizing  by  forms  and  qualities,  and  rejecting  that  mechani- 
cal way  by  atoms,  which  had  been  fo  generally  received  amongfl  the  ancients. 
Wherefore  though  the  genius  of  thefe  two  perfons  was  very  different,  and 
Ariftotle  often  contradifteth  Plato , and  really  diffents  from  him  in  feveral  par- 
ticularities ; yet,  fo  much  I think  may  be  granted  to  thofe  reconcilers,  ( Porphyry , 
Simplicius , and  others)  that  the  main  effentials  of  their  two  philofophies  are 
the  fame. 

Now,  I fay,  the  whole  Ariflotelical  fyftemof  philofophy  is  infinitely  to  be 
preferred  before  the  whole  Democritical ; though  the  former  hath  been  fo  much 
difparaged,  and  the  other  cried  up  of  late  amongfl  us.  Becaufe,  though  it 
cannot  be  denied,  but  that  the  Democritick  hypothefis  doth  much  more  hand- 
fomely  and  intelligibly  folve  the  corporeal  phenomena,  yet  in  all  thofe  other 
things,  which  are  of  far  the  greateft  moment,  it  is  rather  a madnefs  than  a phi- 
lofophy. But  the  Ariflotelick  fyflem  is  right  and  found  here,  as  to  thofe  greater 
things;  it  afferting  incorporeal  fubflance,  a Deity  diflindl  from  the  world, 
the  naturality  of  morality,  and  liberty  of  will.  Wherefore  though  a late 
writer  of  politicks  do  fo  exceedingly  difparage  Ariftotle' s Ethicks,  yet  we  fhall 
do  him  this  right  here  to  declare,  that  his  Ethicks  were  truly  fuch,  and  an- 
fwered  their  title  ; but  that  new  model  of  ethicks,  which  hath  been  obtruded 
upon  the  world  with  fo  much  fafluofity,  and  is  indeed  nothing  but  the  old 
Democritick  dodlrine  revived,  is  no  ethicks  at  all,  but  a mere  cheat,  the  un- 
dermining and  fubverfion  of  all  morality,  by  fubftituting  fomething  like  it  in 
the  room  of  it,  that  is  a mere  counterfeit  and  changeling  ; the  defign  whereof 
could  not  be  any  other  than  to  debauch  the  world. 


We  add  further,  that  Ariftotle' s fyflem  of  philofophy  feems  to  be  more 
confiflent  with  piety,  than  the  Cartefian  hypothefis  it  felf,  which  yet  plainly 
fuppofeth  incorporeal  fubflance.  For  as  much  as  this  latter  makes  God  to  con- 
tribute nothing  more  to  the  fabrick  of  the  world,  than  the  turning  round  of  a 

vortex 
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vortex  or  whirlpool  of  matter;  from  the  fortuitous  motion  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  certain  general  laws  of  nature,  mu  ft  proceed  all  this  frame  of  things  that 
now  is,  the  exa£t  organization  and  fuccefllve  generation  of  animals,  without 
the  guidance  of  any  mind  or  wifdom.  Whereas  Arijlotle* s Nature  is  no  for- 
tuitous principle,  but  fuch  as  doth  nothing  in  vain,  but  all  for  ends,  and  in 
every  thing  purfues  the  beft  •,  and  therefore  can  be  no  other  than  a fubordi- 
nate  inftrument  of  the  divine  wifdom,  and  the  manuary  opificer  or  executioner 
of  it. 


However,  we  cannot  deny,  but  that  Arijlotle  hath  been  taxed  by  fundry 
of  the  ancients,  Chriftians  and  others,  for  not  fo  explicitely  afferting  thefe  two 
things,  the  immortality  of  human  fouls,  and  providence  over  men,  as  he  ought 
to  have  done,  and  as  his  mafter  Plato  did.  Though,  to  do  him  all  the  right 
we  can,  we  fhall  obferve  here,  that  in  his  Nicomachian  1 Ethicks,  he  fpeaks 
favourably  for  the  latter;  si  ydgng  s7rsy.s\stx  tuv  uvQguTrwuv  U7 to  3-su-j  yhslxi,  utnrsp 
hoxst,  fy  suMyov  j^algsiv  xvng  tu>  clpig~x  x,  ru  cvyfsvsg-xTU  (tvtq  yx g sin  o vug)  x)  rxg 
dyonrxvlccg  y.x\ig-x  fy  rug  Tiy.uvrxg  acvleui- roisTv,.  og  tuv  (piAuv  avroTg  ifu/xsXK/xsvug,  dgSug 
is  xxXug  Trpdrlovlxg'  If  God  take  any  care  of  human  things , as  it  feems  he  doth , then 
it  is  reafonahle  to  think  alfo , that  he  is  delighted  with  that  which  is  the  beft , and 
near  eft  akin  to  himfelf  ( which  is  mind  or  right  reafon)  and  that  he  rewards  thofe 
who  moft  love  and  honour  it  ( as  taking  care  of  fuch  things  as  are  moft  pleafing  to 
him)  in  doing  rightly  andhoneftly.  A very  good  fentence,  were  it  not  ufhered 
in  with  too  much  of  fcepticifm.  And  as  for  the  point  of  the  foul’s  immortality  ; 
it  is  true,  that  whereas  other  philofophers  before  Arijlotle  aflerted  the  pre- 
exiftence,  incorporeity,  and  immortality  of  all  fouls,  not  only  the  rational, 
but  the  fenfitive  alfo,  (which  in  men  they  concluded  to  be  one  and  the 
fame  fubftance)  according  to  that  of  Plato *s  ttxgx  dQxvxl(&,  every 

foul  is  immortal , they  refolving  that  no  life  nor  cogitation  could  be  corpo- 
real ; Arijlotle , on  the  contrary,  doth  exprefly  deny  the  pre-exiftence,  that 
is,  the  feparability,  incorporeity  and  immortality  of  all  lenfltive  fouls,  not 
in  brutes  only,  but  alfo  every  where,  giving  his  reafon  for  it  in  thefe  words; 
1 o t»  [Av  o Tev  t £ 7 rxtrxg  irgivirct^siv,  (pccvspov  sg~iv  ejc  tuv  todstuv,  o<rwv  yxg  sri# 

• ~ ' ■>  iHx-  ■ — *»«•  — — ■ 


dpyyuv  n ivzgysiu  <rufxx  tixv,  On  a ov^  oti  txvtxc  xvsv  a-uy.xTog  xdvvxTov  wxsy^siv,  oiov 
fixdjsiV  clvi'J  TThSuV’  U g~S  XXI  B’JpxQsv  sl(USVXl  XoCuXTOV  OUTS  yxp  XUTXg  XxQ’  SX'JTxg 

slffisvxi  oTov  ts  x‘YMplrxg  8<ra?,  aV  sv  cuuxIl  sktuvxi'  That  all  fouls  cannot  prc-exift, 
is  manifeft  from  hence , becaufe  thofe  principles , whofe  atlion  is  corporeal , can- 
not pojjibly  exift  without  the  body , as  the  power  of  walking  without  the  feet. 
Wherefore  it  is  impojfible , that  thefe  fenfitive  fouls  (pre-exiftmg ) fhould  come  into 
the  body  from  without , ftnce  they  can  neither  come  alone  by  themfelves  naked 
and  ftript  of  all  body , they  being  infepar able  from  it ; neither  can  they  come  in 
with  a body , that  is,  the  feed.  This  is  Arijlotle ’s  argument,  why  all  fenfitive 
fouls  muft  needs  be  corporeal,  becaufe  there  is  no  walking  without  feet, 
nor  feeing  without  eyes.  But  at  the  fame  time,  he  declares,  that  the  mind 
or  intellect  does  pre-exift  and  come  in  from  without,  that  is,  is  incorporeal, 

feparable 


1 Lib.  X.  cap.  IX.  p.  185. 
Oper. 


Tom.  III.  4 De  Generat.  & Corruptione  Lib.  II. 
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with  an  impartial  Cenfure. 


Af  iTTfrat 


feparable  and  immortal,  giving  his  reafon  for  it  in  like  manner  1 : 

Jj  tov  vav  yovov  S'upaOfi/  i7rEi<rlsvxi,  Xj  0 eTou  eivxi  yovov  * a Je  yxg  aura  tyi  ivioyetot,  xcjvavfi 

<Twy.xTix.-n  mgyua,’  It  remains,  that  the  mind  or  intellect,  and  that  alone  (pre-exift- 
ing)  enter  from  without , and  be  only  divine  •,  fince  its  energy  is  not  blended  with 
that  of  the  body's,  but  it  alls  independently  upon  it.  Notwithftanding  which, 
Arijiotle  elfewhere  a diftinguifhing  concerning  this  mind  or  intellect,  and 
making  it  to  be  twofold,  agent  and  patient,  concludes  the  former  of  them 
only  to  be  immortal,  but  the  latter  corruptible  ; th  to  yovov  x8xvxtov  xlhov, 
o cSe  TrxA-nUxo?  va?  (p8xfo\ , the  agent  intellect  is  only  immortal  and  eternal , but 
the  paffive  is  corruptible : where  fome  interpreters,  that  would  willingly  excufe 
Arijiotle , contend  that  by  the  paffive  intellect,  is  not  meant  the  patient, 
but  the  fantafy  only,  becaufe  Arijiotle  ffiould  otherwife  contradict  himfelf, 
who  had  before  affirmed  the  intellect  to  be  feparable,  unmixed  and  inor- 
ganical,  which  they  conceive  mult  needs  be  underflood  of  the  patient. 
But  this  falvo  can  hardly  take  place  here,  where  the  paffive  intellect  is  di- 
reCtly  oppofed  to  the  agent.  Now  what  Arijiotle'?,  agent  underflanding  is, 
and  whether  it  be  any  thing  in  us,  any  faculty  of  our  human  foul  or  no, 
feems  to  be  a thing  very  queftionable,  and  has  therefore  caufed  much  di- 
fpute  amongft  his  interpreters  ; it  being  refolved  by  many  of  them  to  be 
the  divine  intellect,  and  commonly  by  others,  a foreign  thing.  Whence 
it  mult  needs  be  left  doubtful,  whether  he  acknowledged  any  thing  incor- 
poreal and  immortal  at  all  in  us.  And  the  rather  becaufe,  laying  down 
this  principle,  that  nothing  is  incorporeal,  but  what  aCts  independently  upon 
the  body,  he  fomewhere  plainly  determines,  that  there  is  no  intelleCtion 
without  corporeal  fantafms.  That,  which  led  Arijiotle  to  all  this,  pofitively 
to  affirm  the  corporeity  of  fenfitive  fouls,  and  to  flagger  fo  much  concern- 
ing the  incorporeity  of  the  rational,  feems  to  have  been  his  doClrine  of 
forms  and  qualities,  whereby  corporeal  and  incorporeal  fubflance  are  con- 
founded together,  fo  that  the  limits  of  each  could  not  be  difcerned  by  him. 
Wherefore  we  cannot  applaud  Arijiotle  for  this ; but  that,  which  we  com- 
mend him  for,  is  chiefly  thefe  four  things : firft,  for  making  a perfeCt  in- 
corporeal intellect  to  be  the  head  of  all and  fecondly,  for  refolving,  that 
nature,  as  an  inflrument  of  this  intellect,  does  not  merely  aCt  according  to 
the  neceffity  of  material  motions,  but  for  ends  and  purpofes,  though  un- 
known to  it  felf ; thirdly,  for  maintaining  the  naturality  of  morality ; and 
laltly,  for  afferting  the  to  ip'  ry~v,  autexoufy,  or  liberty  from  neceffity. 


1 Ibid.  a De  Anima,  Lib.  III.  cap.  VI.  p.  }o.  Tom.  II.  Qper. 
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CHAP.  II. 

/»  this  Chapter  are  contained  all  the  grounds  of  reafon  for  the  atheijlick  hypo - 
thefts,  i . ‘That  the  Democritick  philofophy , which  is  made  up  of  thefe  two 
principles , corporealifm  and  atomifm  complicated  together,  is  ejfentially 
atheifiical.  2.  'Though  Epicurus,  who  was  an  Atomical-Corporealijl , pre- 
tended to  ajfert  a democracy  of  Gods , yet  he  was,  for  all  that,  an  abfolute 
Atheifi : and  that  Atheijls  commonly  equivocate  and  difguife  themfelves. 
3.  That  the  Democritical  philofophy  is  nothing  elfe  but  a fyfiem  of  atheology, 
or  atheifm  fwaggering  under  the  glorious  appearance  of  philofophy.  And 
though  there  be  another  form  of  atheifm,  which  we  call  Stratonical,  yet 
the  Democritick  atheifm  is  only  conftderable •,  all  whofe  dark  myfteries  will  be 
here  revealed.  4.  That  we  being  to  treat  concerning  the  Deity,  and  to  produce 
all  that  profane  and  unhallowed  Jluff  of  Atheijls  in  order  to  a confutation, 
the  divine  ajftjlance  and  direction  ought  to  be  implored.  5.  That  there  are 
two  things  here  to  be  performed : firft , to  Jhew  what  are  the  Atheijls  pre- 
tended grounds  of  reafon  againjl  the  Deity  ; and  fecondly , how  they  endeavour 
either  to  folve  or  confute  the  contrary  phenomena.  The  firjl  of  thofe  grounds , 
that  no  man  can  have  an  idea  or  conception  of  God , and  that  he  is  an  in- 
comprehensible nothing.  6.  The  fecond  atheijlick  argument,  that  there  can 
be  no  creation  out  of  nothing , nor  no  omnipotence , becaufe  nothing  can 
come  from  nothing  \ and  therefore  whatfoever  fubjiantially  is,  was  from  eter- 
nity  felf-exijlent , and  uncreated  by  any  Deity.  7.  The  third  pretended 
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reafon  againft  a Deity , that  the  ft  rift  eft  notion  of  a God  implying  him  to  be 
incorporeal , there  can  be  no  fuch  incorporeal  Deity , becaufe  there  is  no  other 
fubftance  but  body.  8.  The  A thefts  pretence,  that  the  do  ft  r in  e of  incorporeal 
fubftances  fprung  from  a ridiculous  miftaking  of  abftraft  names  and  notions  for 
realities.  They  impudently  make  the  Deity  to  be  but  the  chief  of  fpeftres , 
and  an  Oberon  or  prince  of  fairies  and  fancies.  Their  fourth  argument 
againft  a Deity , that  to  fuppofe  an  incorporeal  mind  to  be  the  original  of  all 
things  is  but  to  make  a mere  accident  and  abftraft  notion  to  be  the  ftrft  caufe 
of  all.  9.  Their  fifth  argument  \ a confutation  of  a corporeal  Deity  from 
t e principles  of  corporealifm  it  felf , that  matter  being  the  only  fubftance , 
and  all  other  differences  of  things  nothing  but  accidents , generable  and  cor- 
ruptible, no  living  underftanding  being  can  be  eftfentially  incorruptible.  The 
Stoical  God  incorruptible , only  by  accident.  10.  Their  ftxth  ratiocination 
from  a complication  of  atcmicifm  that  the  ftrft  principle  of  all  things 
w hat fo  ever  in  the  unlverfe  is  atoms  or  corpufcula  devoid  of  all  qualities y 
and  confequently  of  fenfe  and  underftanding , ( which  fpring  up  afterwards 
from  a certain  ctmpofition  of  them)  and  therefore  Mind  or  Deity  was  not 
the  ftrft  original  of  all.  1 1 . In  the  feventh  place  they  difprove  the  world ' s 
animation , or  its  being  govern'd  by  a living  underftanding  animalifh  na- 
ture, prefixing  over  the  v.  hole  \ becaufe  fenfe  and  underftanding  are  a peculiar 
appendix  to  flefh,  blood  and  brains , and  reafon  is  no  where  to  be  found  but 
in  human  form.  12.  The  eighth  atheiftick  ground,  that  God  being  taken 
by  all  for  a moft  happy , eternal  and  immortal  animal,  ( or  living  being) 
there  can  be  no  fuch  thing,  becaufe  all  living  beings  are  concretions  of 
atoms,  that  were  at  ftrft  generated,  and  are  liable  to  death  and  corruption 
by  the  dffolution  of  their  ccmpages.  And  that  life  is  no  funple  primitive 
nature,  but  an  accidental  modification  of  compounded  bodies,  which  upon  the 
difunion  of  their  parts  vanifheth  into  nothing,  ij.  The  ninth  pretended 
atheiftick  demonftration,  that  by  God  is  meant  a ftrft  caufe  or  mover,  which 
was  not  before  moved  by  any  thing  elfe  without  it  but  nothing  can  move  it 
felf,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  unmoved  mover,  nor  any  ftrft  in  the  order 
of  caufe s,  that  is,  a God.  14.  Their  further  proof  of  this  principle , that 
nothing  can  move  it  felf,  with  an  atheiftick  corollary  from  thence,  that  no 
thinking  being  could  be  a ftrft  caufe,  no  cogitation  arifing  of  it  felf  without 
a caufe  \ which  may  be  reckoned  a tenth  argument.  15.  Another  nn fiery 
of  atheifm,  that  all  knowledge,  and  men'al  conception  is  the  information 
of  the  things  themfelves  known , exfting  without  the  knower , and  a pafftcn 
from  tl  em  •,  and  therefore  the  world  muft  needs  be  before  any  knowledge  or 
conception  of  it,  and  no  knowledge  or  conception  before  the  world,  as  its 
caufe.  \ 6.  The  twelfth  argumentation,  that  things  could  not  be  made  by  a 
God,  becaufe  they  are  fo  faulty  and  ill  made,  that  they  were  not  contriv'd  for 
the  good  of  man  \ and  that  the  deluge  of  evils?  that  overflows  all,  fhows  that 
they  did  not  proceed  from  any  Deity.  1 7.  The  thirteenth  inftance  of  the 
Atheifts  againft  a Deity,  from  the  defeft  of  Providence,  that  in  human  affairs 
all  is  Tohu  and  Bohu,  chaos  and  confufton.  18.  The  fourteenth  atheiftick 
ground,  that  it  is  not  pofftble  for  any  one  being  to  animadvert  and  order  all 
things  in  the  dift ant  places  of  the  whole  world  at  once:  but  if  it  were  poffi- 

ble. 
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ble,  that  fuch  infinite  negotiofity  would  be  abfolutely  inconfifient  with  happi- 
nefs.  1 9.  Several  bold  but  [flight  queries  of  Atheifts , why  the  world  was 
not  made  fooner  ? and  what  God  did  before  ? why  it  was  made  at  all , fince 
it  was  fo  long  unmade  ? and , how  the  architect  of  the  world  could  rear  up 
fo  huge  a fabrick?  20.  The  Atheifts  pretence , that  it  is  the  great  in- 
ter eft  of  mankind , that  there  Jhould  be  no  God  ; and  that  it  was  a noble 
and  heroical  exploit  of  the  Democriticks , to  chafe  away  that  affrightful 
fpecire  out  of  the  world , and  to  free  men  from  the  continual  fear  of  a 
Deity  and  punijhment  after  death , imbittering  all  the  pleafures  of  life. 
2 1 . Another  pretence  of  theirs , that  Theifm  is  inconfifient  with  civil  fovereign- 
ty , it  introducing  a fear  greater  than  the  fear  of  the  Leviathan  ; and  that 
any  other  confcience  allowed  of  bcfides  the  civil  law  {being  private  judgment ) is , 
ipfo  fadto,  a diffolution  of  the  body  politick , and  a return  to  the  ftate  of  na- 
ture. 22.  The  Atheifts  conclufion  from  the  former  premijfes,  as  fet  down  in 
Plato  and  Lucretius,  that  all  things  fprung  originally  from  nature  and 
chance , without  any  Mind  or  God , that  is,  proceeded  from  the  neceffity  of  ma- 
terial motions,  undire  bled  for  ends-,  that  infinite  atoms  devoid  of  life  and  fenfe, 
moving  in  infinite  fp  ace  from  eternity,  by  their  fortuitous  rencounters  and  in- 
tanglements,  produced  the  fyftem  of  the  whole  univerfe,  and  as  well  animate 
as  inanimate  things. 

I- IT  IT  Aving  in  the  former  chapter  given  an  account  of  the  genuine  and 

I ft  primitive  atomical  philofophy,  which  may  be  called  the  Mofchical  ; 

A J.  we  are  in  the  next  place  to  confider  the  Democritical,  that  is,  the 
atheized  and  adulterated  atomology ; which  had  its  origin  from  nothing 
elfe  but  the  joining  of  this  heterogeneous  and  con  trad idious  princip’e  to  the 
atomical  phyfiology,  that  there  is  no  other  lubftance  in  the  world  befides 
body.  Now  we  fay,  that  that  philofophy,  which  is  thus  compounded  and 
made  up  of  thefe  two  things,  atomicifm  and  corporealifm  complicated  to- 
gether, is  eiTentially  atheiftical,  though  neither  of  them  alone  be  fuch.  For 
the  atomical  phyfiology,  as  we  have  declared  already,  is  in  its  own  nature  fuf- 
ficiently  repugnant  to  atheifm.  And  it  is  poffible  for  one,  who  holds,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world  befides  body,  to  be  perfuaded  notwithstanding 
of  a corporeal  Deity,  and  that  the  world  was  at  firft  framed  and  is  ftill  go- 
verned by  an  understanding  nature  lodged  in  the  matter.  For  thus  fome  of 
thefe  Corporealifts  have  fancied  the  whole  univerfe  itfelf  to  be  a God  that 
is,  an  understanding  and  wife  animal,  that  ordered  all  things  within  it  felt, 
after  the  beSt  manner  pomble,  and  providently  governed  the  fame.  Indeed 
it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  this  is  a very  great  infirmity  of  mind,  that 
fuch  perfons  lie  under,  who  are  not  able  to  conceive  any  other  fubStance  be- 
fides body,  by  which  is  understood  that,  which  is  impenetrably  extended, 
or  elfe,  in  Plato' s language,  which  hath  zrp'>rfio\Yiv  tTra.pnv,  that  thrifts  a- 
gainft  other  bodies  and  refifts  their  impulfe  -,  or,  as  others  exprefs  it,  which  is 
to7tx  7rA*jfcoTixo\  that  fo  fills  up  place,  as  to  exclude  any  other  body  or  Sub- 
stance from  coexisting  with  it  therein  ; and  fuch  muSt  needs  have  not  only 
very  imperfedt,  but  alio  Spurious  and  falfe  conceptions  of  the  Deity,  fo  long 
as  they  apprehend  it  to  be  thus  corporeal  •,  but  yet  it  does  not  thereSore  follow, 
that  they  mutt  needs  be  accounted  AtheiSts.  But  whofoever  holds  thefe  two 

I 2 principles 
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principles  (before  mentioned)  together,  that  there  is  no  other  fubftance  befidcs 
body , and  that  body  hath  nothing  elfe  belonging  to  it  but  magnitude , figure , file 
and  motion , without  qualities : I fay,  whofoever  is  that  confounded  thing  of  an 
Atomift  and  Corporealift  jumbled  together,  he  is  effen daily  and  unavoida- 
bly that,  which  is  meant  by  an  Atheift,  though  he  fhould  in  words  never  fo 
much  difclaim  it,  becaufe  he  muft  needs  fetch  the  original  of  all  things  from 
fenflefs  matter;  whereas  to  affert  a God  is  to  maintain,  that  ail  things  fprung 
originally  from  a knowing  and  underftanding  nature. 

II.  Epicurus , who  was  one  of  thofe  mongrel  things  before  mentioned,  (an 
Atomical- Corporealift  or  Corporeal- Atomift)  did  notwithftanding  profefs  to 
hold  a multifarious  rabble  and  democracy  of  Gods,  fuch  as  though  they 
were  olvQfuiropoftpoi1,  of  human  form , yet  were  fo  thin  and  fubtle,  as  that 
comparatively  with  our  terreftrial  bodies  they  might  be  called  incorporeal  ; 
they  having  not  fo  much  carnem  as  quafi-carnem , nor  fangutnem  as  quafi-fan- 
guinem , a certain  kind  of  aerial  or  etherial  flefh  and  blood  : which  gods  of 
his  were  not  to  be  fuppofed  to  exift  any  where  within  the  world,  upon  this 
pretence,,  that  there  was  no  place  in  it.  fit  to,  receive  them  ; 

1 Illud  item  non  eft , ut  poffis  credere  fedes 
EJfe  Delhi  fanbias , in  mundi  partibus  ullis.. 

And  therefore  they  muft  be  imagined  to  fubfift  in  certain  intermundane  fpaces,, 
and  Utopian  regions  without  the  world,,  the  delicioufnefs  whereof  is  thus  ele- 
gantly defcribedby  the  poet 

5 Qua s neque  cone utiunt  ventiy  neque  nubila  nimbi s 
Adfpergunty  neque  nix  acri  concreta  pruind 
Gana  cadens  violate  femperque  innubilus  A then 
Integity  & large  dijfufo  limine  rideL 

W hereunto  was  added,  that  the  chief  happinefs  of  thefe  gods  confifted  in 
omnium  vacatione  munerum , in  freedom  from  all  bufinefs  and  ewploymenty  and 
doing  nothing  at  all,  that  fo  they  might  live  a foft  and  delicate  life.  And 
laftly,  it  was  pretended,,  that  though  they  had  neither  any  thing. to  do  with 
us,  nor  we  with  them,  yet  they  ought  to  be  worfhipped  by  us  for  their  own 
excellent  nature’s  fake,  and  happy  ftate. 

But  whofoever  had  the  leaft  fagacity  in  him  could  not  but  perceive,, 
that  this  theology  of  Epicurus  was  but  romantica!,.  it  being  diredlly  con- 
trary to  his  avowed  and  profefled  principles,  to  admit  of  any  other  be- 
ing, than  what  was  concreted  of  atoms,  and  confequently  corruptible and . 
that  he  did  this  upon  a politick  account,  thereby  to  decline  the  common 
odium,  and  thofe  dangers  and  inconveniencies, . which  otherwife  he  might 
have  incurred  by  a downright  denial  of  a God,  to  which  purpofe  it  ac- 
cordingly ferved  his  turn.  Thus  Pofidonius  4 rightly  pronounced,  Nullos 

# 

3 Vide  Ciccron.  de  Natur.  Deor.  Lib  I.  3 Id.  Lib.  III.  ver;  19, 

cap.  XVIII.  p.2907.  Tom.  IX.  Oper.  4.Apud  Ciceron.  de  Natur.  Deor.  Lib.  I. 

A Lucret.  Lib.  V.  ver.  147.  cap.  XLIV.  p 2949.  Tom.  IX.  Oper, 
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effe  deos  Epicuro  videri ; quceque  is  de  diis  immortalibus  dixerit , invidU  deteflanda 
q rat  id  dixijfe.  Though  he  was  partly  jocular  in  it  alfo,  it  making  no  fmall 
lport  to  him,  in  this  manner,  to  delude  and  mock  the  credulous  vulgar  1 ; 
Deos  jocandi  causa  induxit  Epicurus  perlucidos  & perflabiles , & habitan- 
tcs  tanquam  inter  duos  lucos , Jic  inter  duos  mundos  propter  metum  ruinarum. 
However,  if  Epicurus  had  been  never  fo  much  in  earned  in  all  this,  yet,  by 
Gajfendus  his  leave,  we  ffiould  pronounce  him  to  have  been  not  a jot  the 
lefs  an  Atheid,  fo  long  as  he  maintained,  that  the  whole  world  was  made 

n tw  n rcttrxv  uctxzpuo  rrf]x  e^ovll^J  [xt]x  dfi9uc(n'xf, 

•without  the  ordering  and  direction  of  any  underftanding  being , that  was  perfectly 
happy  and  immortal ; and  fetch’d  the  original  of  all  tilings  in  the  univerfe, 
even  of  foul  and  mind,  xirordv  xtoixuv  <xuy.d.T(jiV  d-rrpovotjTov  x,'  I^ovtuv  tw 

from  fenjlefs  atoms  fortuitoufly  moved.  He,  together  with  Democritus , 
hereby  making  the  world  to  be,  in  the  word  fenfe  wo' v tvs  wwof,  an  egg  of 
the  night , that  is,  not  the  off-fpring  of  mind  and  underdanding,  but  of 
dark  fenfiefs  matter,  of  Pohu  and  Bohu , or  confufed  chaos  ; and  deriving 
the  original  of  all  the  perfections  in  the  univerfe  from  the  mod  imperfeCfc 
being,  and  the  lowed  of  all  entities,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  athe- 
idicai.  And  as  for  thofe  romantick  monogrammous  Gods  of  Epicurus , had 
they  been  ferioufly  believed  by  him,  they  could  have  been  nothing  elfe  but 
a certain  kind  of  aerial  and  fpeCtrous  men,  living  by  themfelves,  no  body 
knows  where,,  without  the  world  j 1 ’ETrucapo?  w?  fxtv  orpo'?  rs?  7roAAsV  «Vo- 
AeiVci  Qdv  wV  7rpo'f  tou  (p'mu  ■7rpa.y/xxTuv  a Jay.wV  Epicurus,  according  to 
vulgar  opinion,  leaves  a God  •,  but,  according  to  the  nature  of  things,  none  at  alL 

And.  as  Epicurus,  fo  other  Atheids  in  like  manner  have  commonly  had 
their  vizards  and  difguifes atheifm  for  the  mod  part  prudently  chufing 
to  walk  abroad  in  mafquerade.  And  though  fome  over-credulous  perfons 
have  been  fo  far  impofed  upon  hereby,  as  to  conclude,  that  there  was  hardly 
any  fuch  thing  as  an  Atheid  any  where  in  the  world,  yet  they,  that  are  faga- 
cious,  may.ealily.  look  through  thefe  thin  veils  and  difguifes,  and  perceive 
thefe  Atheids  oftentimes  infinuating  their  atheifm  even  then,  when  they 
mod  of  all  profefs  themfelves  Theids,  by  affirming,  that  it  is  impoffible  to 
have  any  idea  or  conception  at  all  of  God  ; and  that  as  he  is  not  finite,  fo  he 
cannot  be  infinite,  and  that  no  knowledge  or  underdanding  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  him  y which  is  in  effeCt  to  fay,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing.  But 
whofoever  entertains  the  Democritick  principles,  that  is,  both  rejeCts 
forms  and  qualities  of  body,  and  makes  all  things  to  be  body,  though  he 
pretend  never  fo  much  to  hold  a corporeal  Deity,-  yet  he  is  not  at  all  to  be 
believed  in  it,,  it  being  a thing  plainly  contradictious  to  thofe  principles.. 

III.  Wherefore  this  mongrel  philofophy,  which  Leucippus,  Dmocritm 
and  Protagoras,  were  the  founders  of,  and  which  was  entertained  afterwards- 
by  Epicurus,  that  makes  (as  Laertius  writes l)  twp  o\uv  fenjlefs. : 

atoms  to  be  the  firjl principles,  not  only  of  all  bodies  (for  that  was  a thing  ad- 
mitted 

3 Cicero  ds  Divin.  L.  TI.  c.XVII.  p.  5202.  Mathemat.  Lib.  IX.  p.  565.  Edit.  FabriciL 
Tom.  IX.  Oper.  * Vide  Sexc.  Empir.  adv.  9 Lib.  X.  fcgna.  ai.p. 62.0,  & alias. 
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mitted  before  by  Empedocles  and  other  Atomifts  that  were  Theifts)  but  alfo 
of  all  things  whatfoever  in  the  whole  univerfe,  and  therefore  of  foul  and 
mind  too ; this,  I fay,  was  really  nothing  elfe  but  a philofophical  form  of 
atheology,  a gigantical  and  Titanical  attempt  to  dethrone  the  Deity,  not 
only  by  folving  all  the  phenomena  of  the  world  without  a God,  but  alfo  by 
laying  down  l'uch  principles,  from  whence  it  mult  needs  follow,  that  there 
could  be  neither  an  incorporeal  nor  corporeal  Deity.  It  was  atheifm  openly 
fwaggering  under  the  glorious  appearance  of  wifdom  and  philofophy. 

There  is  indeed  another  form  of  atheifm,  which  (infilling  on  the  vulgar 
way  of  philofophizing  by  forms  and  qualities)  we  for  diftindtion  fake  lhall  call 
Stratonical ; fuch  as,  being  too  modeft  and  fhamefaced  to  fetch  all  things 
from  the  fortuitous  motion  of  atoms,  would  therefore  allow  to  the  feveral 
parts  of  matter  a certain  kind  of  natural  (though  not  animal)  perception, 
fuch  as  is  devoid  of  reflexive  confcioufnefs,  together  with  a plaflick  power, 
whereby  they  may  be  able  artificially  and  methodically  to  form  and  frame 
themfelves  to  the  bell  advantage  of  their  refpeCtive  capabilities  fomething 
like  to  Ariftotlt's  nature,  but  that  it  hath  no  dependance  at  all  upon  any 
higher  Mind  or  Deity.  And  thefe  Atheifts  may  be  alfo  called  hylozoick  (as 
the  other  atomick)  becaufe  they  derive  all  things  in  the  whole  univerfe,  not 
only  fenfitive,  but  alfo  rational  fouls,  together  with  the  artificial  frame  of 
animals,  from  the  life  of  matter.  But  this  kind  of  atheifm  feems  to  be 
but  an  unlhapen  embryo  of  fome  dark  and  cloudy  brains,  that  was  never  yet 
digefled  into  an  entire  lyftem,  nor  could  be  brought  into  any  fuch  tolerable 
form,  as  to  have  the  confidence  to  fhew  it  felf  abroad  in  full  and  open  view. 
But  the  Democritick  and  Atomick  atheifm,  as  it  is  the  boldeft  and  ranked: 
of  all  atheifms,  it  not  only  undertaking  to  folve  all  phenomena  by 
matter  fortuitoufly  moved,  without  a God,  but  alfo  to  demonftrate,  that 
there  cannot  be  fo  much  as  a corporeal  Deity  •,  fo  it  is  that  alone,  which, 
pretending  to  an  entire  and  coherent  fyftem,  hath  publickly  appeared  upon  the 
ftage,  and  therefore  doth,  in  a manner,  only  deferve  our  confideration. 

And  now  we  lhall  exhibit  a full  view  and  profpecft  of  it,  and  difcover 
all  its  dark  myfteries  and  profundities ; we  being  much  of  this  perfua- 
fion,  that  a plain  and  naked  reprelen tation  of  them  will  be  a great  part  of 
a confutation  at  leaft  : not  doubting  but  it  will  be  made  to  appear,  that 
though  this  monfter,  big-fwoln  with  a puffy  fhew  of  wifdom,  ftrut  and 
ftalk  fo  gigantically,  and  march  with  fuch  a kind  of  ftately  philofophick 
grandeur,  yet  it  is  indeed  but  like  the  giant  Orgoglio  in  our  Englifh  poet, 
a mere  empty  bladder,  blown  up  with  vain  conceit,  an  Empufa,  phantafm, 
or  fpecftre,  the  off-fpring  of  night  and  darknefs,  non-fenle  and  contra- 
diction. 

And  yet  for  all  that,  we  fhall  not  wrong  it  the  leaft  in  our  reprefenta- 
tion,  but  give  it  all  poflible  advantages  of  ftrength  and  plaufibility,  that 
fothe  Atheifts  may  have  nocaufeto  pretend  (as  they  are  wont  to  do,  in  fuch 
cafes J that  either  we  did  not  underftand  their  myfteries,  nor  apprehend  the 
full  ftrength  of  their  caufe,  or  elfe  did  purpofely  Another  and  conceal  it. 

3 Which 
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Which  indeed  we  have  been  To  far  from,  that  we  muft  confefs  we  were  not 
altogether  unwilling  this  bufinefs  of  theirs  fhouid  look  a little  like  fomething, 
that  might  deferve  a confutation.  And  whether  the  Atheifts  ought  not  ra- 
ther to  give  us  thanks  for  mending  and  improving  their  arguments,  than 
complain  that  we  have  any  way  impaired  them,  we  fnali  leave  it  to  the  cen- 
fure  of  impartial  judgments. 

IV.  Plato  1 tells  us,  that  even  amongfl:  thofe  Pagans  in  his  time  there 
was  generally  fuch  a religious  humour,  tiiat  -n-Uvl e?  o'Vot  axle*  j3pa^u  <rw<pfo<r'vm 

y.fd'Xyui,  J7Ti  hsx(tyi  offxYt  <ry.ix.ov  Kj  ytyxXv  7 rpxyyx'Jo;,  0 6 v xsl  vv  imxxXva'i’ 

Whofoever  had  but  the  leafi  of  ferioufnefs  and  fohriety  in  them , when fc  ever  they 
took  in  hand  any  enterprize,  whether  great  or  final.,  they  wo « Id  always  invoke 
the  Deity  for  affiance  and  direction.  Adding  moreover,  that  himfeif  ihould 
be  very  faulty,  if  in  his  Pimaus,  when  he  was  to  treat  about  fo  grand  a point, 
concerning  the  whole  world,  d yiyovev  y xytvfi  iri,  whether  it  were  made  or 
unmade , he  fhouid  not  make  his  entrance  thereinto  by  a religious  invocation 
of  the  Deity.  Wherefore  certainly  it  could  not  be  lefs  than  a piece  of  im- 
'piety  in  a Chriftian,  being  to  treat  concerning  the  Deity  itfelf,  and  to  produce 
all  that  profane  and  unhallowed  fluff  of  Atheifts  out  of  their  dark  corners, 
in  order  to  a confutation,  and  the  better  confirmation  of  our  faith  in  the  truth 
of  his  exiftence,  not  to  implore  his  diredtion  and  affiftance.  And  I know 
no  reafon,  but  that  we  may  well  do  it  in  that  fame  litany  of  Plato's,  xxlx  vvv 
ixdvuiy.lv  yxkirx,  inoyivu;  ci  yy.iv  e’nrslv,  that  we  may  firfi  fpeak  agreeably  to  his 
own  mind,  or  becomingly  of  his  nature , and  then  confentaneoujly  with  our  felves. 

V.  Now  there  are  thefe  two  things  here  to  be  performed  by  us,  firft  todif- 
cover  and  produce  the  chief  heads  of  arguments,  or  grounds  of  reafon,  in- 
filled on  by  the  Atheifls  to  difprove  a Deity,  evincing  withal  briefly  the  in- 
effectualnefs  and  falfenefs  of  them  : and  fecondly,  to  fhew  how  they  endeavour 
either  toccnrute  or  folve,  confiflxntly  with  their  own  principles,  all  thofe 
phaenomena,  which  are  commonly  urg’d  againil  them  to  prove  a Deity  and  in- 
corporeal fubflrance ; manifefting  likewife  the  invalidity  thereof. 

The  grounds  of  reafon  alledged  for  the  atheiftical  hypothefis  are  chiefly 
thefe  that  follow.  Firft,  That  we  have  no  idea  of  God,  and  therefore  can 
have  no  evidence  of  him  •,  which  argument  is  further  flourifh’d  and  defcanted 
upon  in  this  manner.  That  notion  or  conception  of  a Deity,  that  is  com- 
monly entertained,  is  nothing  but  a bundle  of  incomprehenfibles,  uncon- 
ceivables,  and  impoflibles  •,  it  being  only  a compilement  of  all  imagina- 
ble attributes  of  honour,  courtfliip,  and  complement,  which  the  con- 
founded fear  and  aftonifhment  of  men’s  minds  made  them  huddle  up  to- 
gether, without  any  fenfe  or  philofophic  truth.  This  feems  to  be  intimated 
by  a modern  writer  1 in  thefe  words  ; Phe  attributes  of  God  fignify  not  true  nor 
falfe,  nor  any  opinion  of  our  brain,  but  the  reverence  and  devotion  of  our 
hearts  ; and  therefore  they  are  not  fufficient  premijjes  to  infer  truth,  or  con- 
vince falfuood.  And  the  fame  thing  again  is  further  fet  out,  with  no  fmail  pre- 
tence 


1 In  Timaeo,  p.  z;  5. 


1 Hobbes. 
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tence  to  wit,  after  this  manner ; 'They  that  'venture  to  difpute  philofophically, 
or  reafon  of  God's  nature , from  thefe  attributes  of  honour,  lofing  their  under - 
/landing  in  the  very  firjl  attempt , fall  from  one  inconvenience  into  another f 
without  end , and  without  number  ; in  the  fame  manner  as  when  one , igno- 
rant of  the  ceremonies  of  court , coming  into  the  prefence  of  a greater  perfon 
than  he  is  ufed  to  fpeak  to,  and  fumbling  at  his  entrance,  to  fave  himfelf 
from  falling,  lets  Jlip  his  cloak , to  recover  his  cloak  lets  fall  his  hat, 
and  with  one  diforder  after  another  difcovers  his  afonifhment  and  rufi- 
city.  The  meaning  of  which,  and  other  like  paffages  of  the  fame  writer, 
feems  to  be  this;  that  the  attributes  of  God  (by  which  his  nature  is  fuppofed 
to  be  expreffed)  having  no  philofophick  truth  or  reality  in  them,  had  their 
only  original  from  a certain  ruftick  aftonilhment  of  mind,  proceeding  from 
excefs  of  fear,  raifing  up  the  phantafm  of  a Deity,  as  a bug-bear  for  an  ob- 
ject to  it  felf,  and  affrighting  men  into  all  manner  of  confounded  non-fenfe, 
and  abfurdity  of  exprelfions  concerning  it,  fuch  as  have  no  fignification, 
nor  any  conception  of  the  mind  anfwering  to  them.  This  is  the  firft  ar- 
gument, ufed  efpecially  by  our  modern  Democriticks,  againft  a Deity, 
that  becaufe  they  can  have  no  phantaftick  idea  of  it,  nor  fully  comprehend 
.all  that  is  concluded  in  the  notion  thereof,  that  therefore  it  is  but  an  incom- 
prehenfible  nothing. 

VI.  Secondly,  another  argument  much  infifted  on  by  the  old  Democritick 
Atheifts,  is  directed  againft  the  divine  omnipotence  and  creative  power, 
after  this  manner.  By  God  is  always  underftood  a creator  of  fomething  or 
other  out  of  nothing.  For  however  the  Theifts  be  here  divided  amongft 
themfelves,  fome  of  them  believing,  that  there  was  once  nothing  at  all 
exifting  in  this  whole  lpace,  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  world,  befides  the 
Deity,  and  that  he  was  then  a folitary  being,  fo  that  the  fubftance  of  the 

whole  corporeal  univerfe  had  a temporary  beginning,  and  novity  of  ex- 

iftence,  and  the  duration  of  it  hath  now  continued  but  for  fo  many 

years  only.  Others  perfuading  themfelves,  that  though  the  matter  and 
fubftance  at  leaft,  (if  not  the  form  alfo)  of  the  corporeal  world,  did 
exift  from  eternity,  yet  neverthelefs,  they  both  alike  proceeded  from  the 
Deity  by  way  of  emanation,  and  do  continually  depend  upon  it,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  light,  though  coeval  with  the  fun,  yet  proceeded  from 
the  fun,  and  depends  upon  it,  being  always,  as  it  were,  made  a-new  by 
it;  wherefore,  according  to  this  hypothefis,  though  things  had  no  an- 
tecedent non-entity  in  time,  yet  they  were  as  little  of  themfelves,  and 
owed  all  their  being  as  much  to  the  Deity,  as  if  they  had  been  once  actu- 
ally nothing,  they  being,  as  it  were,  perpetually  created  out  of  nothing 
by  it.  Laftly,  others  of  thofe  Theifts  refolving,  that  the  matter  of  the 
corporeal  univerfe  v/as  not  only  from  eternity,  but  alfo  felf-exiftent  and 
uncreated,  or  independent  upon  any  Deity  as  to  its  being  ; but  yet  the 
forms  and  qualities  of  all  inanimate  bodies,  together  with  the  fouls  of  all 
Animals  in  the  fucceflive  generations  of  them,  (being  taken  for  enti- 
ties diftinCt  from  the  matter)  were  created  by  the  Deity  out  of  nothing. 
We  fay,  though  there  be  fuch  difference  among  the  Theifts  themfelves, 

yet 
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yet  they  all  agree  in  this,  that  God  is,  in  Tome  fenfe  or  other,  the  cre- 
ator of  fome  real  entity  out  of  nothing,  or  the  caufe  of  that  which  other- 
wife  would  not  have  been  of  it  felf,  fo  that  no  creation  out  of  nothing,  fin  that 
enlarged  fenfe)  no  Deity.  Now  it  is  utterly  impoffible,  that  any  fubftance  or 
real  entity  fhould  be  created  out  of  nothing  (it  being  contradidious  to  that 
indubitable  axiom  of  reafon,  de  nihilo  nihil , from  nothing  nothing.  The 
argument  is  thus  urged  by  Lucretius , according  to  the  minds  of  Epicurus  apd 
Democritus : 

1 Principium  hinc  cujus  nobis  exordia  fumet, 

Nullam  rem  e nihilo  gigni  divinitus  unquam. 

Quippe  itd  formido  mcrtales  continet  omnes, 

Quod  multa  in  terris  fieri  cceloque  tuentur , 

Quorum  operum  caufas  nulla  ratione  videre 
Pofiunt , ac  fieri  divino  numine  rentur : 

Quas  ob  res,  ubi  viderimus  nil  pojfie  creari 
De  nihilo , turn  quod fequimur , jam  tuti'us  inde 
Perfpiciemus , & unde  queat  res  qu^eque  creari , 

Et  quo  quecque  modo  fiant  opera  fine  diviim. 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  it  feenis  to  be  chiefly  level’d  by  the  poet  againft  that 
third  and  Jaft  fort  of  Theifts  before  mentioned,  fuch  as  Heraclitus  and  the  Sto- 
icks,  (which  latter  were  contemporary  with  Epicurus ) who  held  the  matter  of 
the  whole  world  to  have  been  from  eternity  of  it  felf  uncreated,  but  yet  the 
forms  of  mundane  things  in  the  fuccefiive  generations  of  them  (as  entities 
diftind  from  the  matter)  to  be  created  or  made  by  the  Deity  out  of  nothing. 
But  the  force  of  the  argument  muft  needs  lie  ftronger  againft  thofe  other  Theifts, 
who  would  have  the  very  fubftance  and  matter  it  felf  of  the  world,  as  well  as 
the  forms,  to  have  been  created  by  the  Deity  out  of  nothing.  Since  nothing 
can  come  out  of  nothing,  it  follows,  that  not  fo  much  as  the  forms  and  quali- 
ties of  bodies  (conceiv’d  as  entities  really  diftind  from  the  matter,)  much  ids 
the  lives  and  fouls  of  animals,  could  ever  have  been  created  by  any  Deity,  and 
therefore  certainly  not  the  fubftance  and  matter  it  felf.  But  all  fubftance  and 
real  entity,  whatfoever  is  in  the  world,  muft  needs  have  been  from  eternity, 
uncreated  and  felf-exiftent.  Nothing  can  be  made  or  produced  but  only  the 
different  modifications  of  pre-exiftent  matter.  And  this  is  done  by  motions, 
mixtures  and  feparations,  concretions  and  fecretions  of  atoms,  without  the 
creation  of  any  real  diftind  entity  out  of  nothing;  fo  that  there  needs  no 
Deity  for  the  effeding  of  it,  according  to  that  of  Epicurus , n 9ehx  (pva-i ? irpog 
rxvr a [xn^xjxri  TTpotruyiStu,  no  divine  power  ought  to  be  called  in  fior  the  folving 
of  thofe  phenomena.  To  conclude  therefore,  if  no  fubftance,  nor  real  entity 
can  be  made,  which  was  not  before,  but  all  whatfoever  is,  will  be,  and  can 
be,  was  from  eternity  felf-exiftent ; then  creative  power,  but  efpecially  that 
attribute  of  omnipotence,  can  belong  to  nothing;  and  this  is  all  one  as  to 
fay,  there  can  be  no  Deity. 

K VII. 
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VII.  Thirdly,  the  Atheifts  argue  againfl  the  ft  ridler  and  higher  fort  of  Theifts, 
who  will  have  God  to  be  the  creator  of  the  whole  corporeal  univerle  and  all 
its  parts  out  of  nothing,  after  this  manner : that  which  created  the  whole 
mafs  of  matter  and  body,  cannot  be  it  felf  body  ; wherefore  this  notion  of 
God  plainly  implies  him  to  be  incorporeal.  But  there  can  be  no  incorporeal 
Deity,  becaiife  by  that  word  mull  needs  be  underftood,  either  that  which  hath 
no  magnitude  nor  extenlion  at  all,  or  elfe  that  which  is  indeed  extended,  but 
otherwife  than  body.  If  the  word  be  taken  in  the  former  fenfe,  then  nothing 
at  all  can  be  fo  incorporeal,  as  to  be  altogether  unextended  and  devoid  of  geo- 
metrical quantity,  becaufe  extenfton  is  the  very  eflence  of  all  exiftent  entity, 
and  that  which  is  altogether  unextended  is  perfeftly  nothing.  There  can  nei- 
ther be  any  fubftance,  nor  mode  or  accident  of  any  fubftance,  no  nature  whatfo- 
ever  unextended.  But  if  the  word  incorporeal  be  taken  in  the  latter  fenfe,  for 
that  which  is  indeed  extended,  but  otherwife  than  body,  namely  foas  to  pene- 
trate bodies  and  co-exift  with  them,  this  is  alfo  a thing  next  to  nothing;  fince 
it  can  neither  aft  upon  any  other  thing,  nor  be  afted  upon  by,  or  fenfible  of, 
any  thing;  it  can  neither  do  nor  fuffer  any  thing. 

1 Nam  facere  & fungi  nifi  corpus  nulla  potefi  res. 

Wherefore  to  fpeak  plainly,  this  can  be  nothing  elfe  but  empty  fpace,  or 
vacuum,  which  runs  through  all  things,  without  laying  hold  on  any  thing,  or 
being  affefted  from  any  thing.  This  is  the  only  incorporeal  thing,  that  is  or 
can  be  in  nature,  fpace  or  place;  and  therefore  to  fuppofe  an  incorporeal  Deity 
is  to  make  empty  fpace  to  be  the  creator  of  all  things. 

This  argument  is  thus  propofed  by  the  Epicurean  poet: 

1 Quodcunque  erit  effe  aliquid , debebit  id  ipfum 

Augmine  vel  grandi  velparvo 

Cm  ft  tad  us  erit , quamvis  levis  exigmifque , 

Corporum  augebit  nunierum  fummamque  fequetur : 

Sin  intabiih  erit , null  a de  parte  quod  ullam 
Rem  probib  ere  queat  per  fe  tranfre  meant  em. 

Scilicet  hoc  id  erit  vacuum  quod  inane  vocamus. 

TVhatfoever  is,  is  extended  or  hath  geometrical  quantity  and  nienfur ability  in  it ; 
witch  if  it  be  tangible , then  it  is  body , and  fills  up  a place  in  the  world,  being  part 
cf  the  whole  mafs ; but  if  it  be  intangible , fo  that  it  cannot  reftft  the  pafiage  of 
anything  through  it,  then  it  is  nothing  elfe  but  empty  fpace  or  vacuum.  There 
is  no  third  thing  befides  thefe  two,  and  therefore  whatfoever  is  not  body,  is 
fpace  or  nothing ; 

1 — Prater 
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1 Prater  inane  & corpora  tertia  per  fc, 

Nulla potejl  rerum  in  numero  natura  relinqui. 

Thus  the  ancient  Epicureans  and  Democriticks  argued  ; there  being  nothing 
incorporeal  but  fpace,  there  can  be  no  incorporeal  Deity. 

Butbecaufe  this  Teems  to  give  advantage  to  the  Theifts,  in  making  fpace 
fomething,  or  that  which  hath  a real  nature  or  entity  without  our  conception, 
from  whence  it  will  follow,  that  it  muft  needs  be  either  it  felf  a fubftance,  or 
elfe  a mode  of  fome  incorporeal  fubftance  the  modern  Democriticks  are  here 
more  cautious,  and  make  fpace  to  be  no  nature  really  exifting  without  us, 
but  only  the  fantafm  of  a body,  and  as  it  were  the  ghoft  of  it,  which  has  no 
reality  without  our  imagination.  So  that  there  are  not  two  natures  of  body 
and  fpace,  which  muft  needs  infer  two  diftindt  fubftances,  one  whereof  muft 
be  incorporeal,  but  only  one  nature  of  body.  The  confequence  of  which 
will  be  this,  that  an  incorporeal  fubftance  is  all  one  with  an  incorporeal 
body,  and  therefore  nothing. 

VIII.  But  becaufe  it  is  generally  conceived,  that  an  error  cannot  be  fuffi- 
ciently  confuted,  without  difeovering  to'  alrm  ra  the  caufe  of  the 

mifiake ; therefore  the  Atheifts  will  in  the  next  place  undertake  to  fhow  like- 
wife  the  original  of  this  dodlrine  of  incorporeal  fubftances,  and  from  what 
mifapprehenfion  it  fprung  ; as  alfo  take  occafion  from  thence,  further  to  dis- 
prove a Deity. 

Wherefore  they  fay,  that  the  original  of  this  dodlrine  of  incorporeal  fub- 
ftances proceeded  chiefly  from  the  abufe  of  abftradt  names,  both  of  fub- 
ftances (whereby  the  eflences  of  Angular  bodies,  as  of  a man  or  an  horfe, 
being  abftradled  from  thofe  bodies  themfelves,  are  confider’d  univerfally  ;) 
as  alfo  of  accidents,  when  they  are  confider’d  alone  without  their  fubjedls 
or  fubftances.  The  latter  of  which  is  a thing,  that  men  have  been  necef- 
fitated  to,  in  order  to  the  computation  or  reckoning  of  the  properties  of 
bodies,  the  comparing  of  them  with  one  another,  the  adding,  fubtradling, 
multiplying  and  dividing  of  them  ; which  could  not  be  done,  fo  long  as 
they  are  taken  concretely  together  with  their  fubjedls.  But  yet,  as  there 
is  fome  ufe  of  thofe  abftradt  names,  fo  the  abufe  of  them  has  been  alfo 
very  great ; forafmuch  as,  though  they  be  really  the  names  of  nothing,  Ance 
the  elfence  of  this  and  that  man  is  not  any  thing  without  the  man,  nor  is 
an  accident  any  thing  without  its  fubftance,  yet  men  have  been  led  into 
a grofs  miftake  by  them,  to  imagine  them  to  be  realities  exifting  by  them- 
felves. Which  infatuation  hath  chiefly  proceeded  from  fcholafticks,  who 
have  been  fo  intemperate  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  words,  that  they  could  not 
make  a rational  difeourfe  of  any  thing,  though  never  fo  fmall,  but  they 
muft  fluff  it  with  their  quiddities,  entities,  eflences,  haecceities  and  the 
like.  Wherefore  thefe  are  they,  who  being  firft  deluded  themfelves,  have 
alfo  deluded  the  world,  introducing  an  opinion  into  the  minds  of  men, 
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that  the  eflence  of  every  thing  is  fomething  without  that  thing  it  felf, 
and  alfo  eternal  •,  and  therefore  when  any  thing  is  made  or  generated,  that 
there  is  no  new  being  produced,  but  only  an  antecedent  and  eternal  el- 
fence  cloathed  (as  it  were)  with  a new  garment  of  exiftence  : as  alfo  that 
the  mere  accidents  of  bodies  may  exift  alone  by  themfelves  without  their 
fubftances.  As  for  example,  that  the  life,  fenfe  and  underftanding  of  ani- 
mals, commonly  call’d  by  the  names  of  foul  and  mind,  may  exift  with- 
out the  bodies  or  fubftances  of  them  by  themfelves,  after  the  animals  are 
dead  ; which  plainly  makes  them  to  be  incorporeal  fubftances,  as  it  were  the 
feparate  and  abftraht  eflences  of  men.  This  hath  been  obferved  by  a mo- 
dern writer  in  thefe  words  ; Eft  hominum  abftraclorum  turn  in  omni  vita , 
turn  in  philofophia , magnus  & ufus  & abufus.  Abuftus  in  eo  confiftit , quod 
cum  videant  aliqui , confiderari  pojfte , id  eft , inferri  in  rationes , accidentium 
incrementa  ifi  decrementa , fine  confideratione  corporum , five  fubjeCtorum  fuorum , 
{id  quod  appellatur  abftrahere)  loquuntur  de  accidentibus , tanquam  poffent  ab 
omni  corpore  feparari : hinc  enim  originem  trahunt  quor undam  Metaphyficorum 
craffi  errores.  Nam  ex  eo , quod  confiderari  poteft  cogitatio , fiine  confideratione 
corporis , inferre  folent  non  ejje  opus  corporis  cogitantis.  It  is  a great  abufe\ 
that  fome  Metaphyficians  make  of  thefe  abftrali  names , becaufe  cogitation  can 
be  confidered  alone  without  the  confederation  of  body , therefore  to  conclude , that 
it  is  not  the  all  ion  or  accident  of  that  body  that  thinks , but  a fubftance  by  ii 
felf.  And  the  fame  writer  elfewhere  obferves,  that  it  is  upon  this  ground 
that  w ben  a man  is  dead  and  buried , they  fay  his  foul  { that  is , his  life)  can 
walk , feparated  from  his  body , and  is  feen  by  night  amongft  the  graves.  By 
which  means  the  vulgar  are  confirmed  in  their  fuperftitious  belief  of  ghoftsj 
fpirits,  daemons,  devils,  fairies  and  hob-goblins,  invifible  powers  and  agents, 
called  by  feveral  names,  and  that  by  thofe  perfons,  whofe  work  it  ought  to  be 
rather  to  free  men  from  fuch  fuperftition.  Which  belief  atrfirft  had  another 
original,  not  altogether  unlike  the  former  ; namely  from  mens  miftaking 
their  own  fancies  for  things  really  exifting  without  them.  For  as  in  the 
Jenfe  of  vifion,  men  are  commonly  deceived,  in  fuppofing  the  image  behind 
the  glafs  to  be  a real  thing  exifting  without  themfelves,  whereas  it  is  indeed 
nothing  but  their  own  fancy  ; in  like  manner  when  the  minds  of  men  ftrongly 
polfefs’d  with  fear,  efpecially  in  the  dark,  raife  up  the  fantafms  of  fpetflres, 
bug-bears,  or  affrightful  apparitions  to  them,  they  think  them  to  be  objedls 
really  exifting  without  them,  and  call  them  ghofts  and  fpirits,  whilft  they 
are  indeed  nothing  but  their  own  fancies ; fo  the  fantafm  or  fancy  of  a Deity 
(which  is  indeed  the  chief  of  all  fpe£tres)  created  by  fear,  has  upon  no 
other  account  been  taken  for  a reality.  To  this  purpofe  a modern  writer. 
From  the  fear,  that  proceeds  from  the  ignorance  it  felf \ of  what  it  is  that  hat  id 
the  power  to  do  men  good  or  harm , men  are  inclined  to  fuppofe  and  feign  to- 
themfelves  feveral  kinds  of  powers  invifible,  and  to  ft  and  in  awe  of  their  own- 
imaginations , and  in  time  of  diftrefs  to  invoke  them , as  alfo  in  the  time  of  an  un- 
expected good  fuccefs  to  give  them  thanks , making  the  creatures  of  their  own 
fancies , their  Gods.  Which  though  it  be  prudently  fpoken  in  the  plural 
number,  that  fo  it  might  be  diverted  and  put  off  to  the  heathen  gods;  yef 
he  is  very  firnple,  that  does  not  perceive  the  reafon  of  it  to  be  the  fame  con- 
cerning 
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cerning  that  one  Deity,  which  is  now  commonly  worfhipped  ; and  that  there* 
fore  this  alfo  is  but  the  creature  of  mens  fear  and  fancy,  the  chief  of  all 
fantaftick  ghofts  and  fpedtres,  as  it  were  an  Oberon  or  prince  of  fairies  and 
fancies.  This  (we  fay)  was  the  firft  original  of  that  vulgar  belief  of  invifible 
powers,  ghofts,  and  gods  ; mens  taking  their  own  fancies  for  things  really 
exifting  without  them.  And  as  for  the  matter  and  fubftance  of  thefe  ghofts, 
they  could  not  by  their  own  natural  cogitation  fall  into  any  other  conceit, 
but  that  it  was  the  fame  with  that,  which  appeareth  in  a dream  to  one  that 
fteepeth,  or  in  a looking-glafs  to  one  that  is  awake,  thin  aerial  bodies,  which 
may  appear  and  vanifli  when  they  pleafe.  But  the  opinion,  that  fuch  fpirits 
were  incorporeal  and  immaterial  could  never  enter  into  the  minds  of  men 
by  nature,  unabufed  by  docftrine  ; but  it  fprung  up  from  thofe  deceiving  and 
deceived  literati,  fcholafticks,  philofophers,  and  theologers  enchanting  mens 
underftandings,  and  making  them  believe,  that  the  abftradt  notions  of  acci- 
dents and  effences  could  exift  alone  by  themfeives,  without  the  bodies,  as 
certain  feparate  and  incorporeal  fubftances. 

To  conclude  therefore,  to  make  an  incorporeal  mind  to  be  the  caufe  of  all 
things  is  to  make  our  own  fancy,  an  imaginary  ghoft  of  the  world,  to  be  a 
reality  •,  and  to  fuppofe  the  mere  abftract  notion  of  an  accident,  and  a feparate 
eflence,  to  be  not  only  an  abfolute  thing  by  it  felf,  and  a real  fubftance  in- 
corporeal, but  alfo  the  firft  original  of  all  fubftances,  and  of  whatfoever  is 
in  the  univerfe.  And  this  may  be  reckon’d  for  a fourth  atheiftick  ground. 

IX.  Fifthly,  the  Atheifts  pretend  further  to  prove,  that  there  is  no  other 
fubftance  in  the  world  befides  body  ; as  alfo  from  the  principles  of  corpo- 
realifm  it  felf  to  evince,  that  there  can  be  no  corporeal  Deity,  after  this  man- 
ner. No  man  can  devife  any  other  notion  of  fubftance,  than  that  it  is  a thing 
extended,  exifting  without  the  mind,  not  imaginary  but  real  and  folid  mag- 
nitude ; for  whatfoever  is  not  extended,  is  nowhere  and  nothing.  So  that 
res  extenfa  is  the  only  fubftance,  the  folid  bafis  and  fubftratum  of  all.  Now 
this  is  the  very  felf-fame  thing  .with  body  ; for  «v7»7w/«,  or  rejijlance , feems  to 
be  a neceffary  confequence  and  refult  from  extenfion,  and  they  that  think  o- 
therwife,  can  fnow  no  reafon,  why  bodies,  may  not  alfo  penetrate  one  another, 
as  fome  Corporealifts  think  they  do;  from  whence  it  is  inferred,  that  body 
or  matter  is  the  only  fubftance  of  all  things.  And  whatfoever  elfe  is  in  the 
world,  that  is,  all  the  differences  of  bodies,  are  nothing  but  feveral  accidents 
and  modifications  of  this  extended  fubftance,  body  or  matter.  Which  acci- 
dents, though  they  may  be  fometimes  call’d  by  the  names  of  real  quali- 
ties, and  forms,  and  though  there  be  different  apprehenfions  concerning  them 
amongft  philofophers,  yet  generally  they  agree  in  this,  that  there  are  thefe 
two  properties  belonging  to  them  ; firft,  that  none  of  them  can  fubfift  alone 
by  themfeives,  without  extended  fubftance  or  matter,  as  the  bafis  and  fupport 
of  them ; and  fecondly,  that  they  may  be  all  deftroyed  without  the  deftruffion 
of  any  fubftance.  Now  as  blacknefs  and  whitenefs,  heat  and  cold,  fo  likewife 
life,  fenfe  and  underftanding,  are  fuch  accidents,  modifications  or  qualities  of 
body,  that  can  neither  exift  by  themfeives,  and  may  be  deftroyed  without  the 
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deftruCtion  of  any  fubfcance  or  matter.  For  if  the  parts  of  the  body  of  any 
living  animal  be  difunited  and  feparated  from  one  another,  or  the  organical 
difpofition  of  the  matter  alter’d,  thofe  accidents,  forms  or  qualities,  of  life 
and  underftanding,  will  pre-fen tly  vanifh  away  to  nothing,  all  the  fubftance  of 
the  matter  ftill  remaining  one  where  or  other  in  the  univerfe  entire,  and  nothing 
of  it  loft.  Wherefore  the  fubftance  of  matter  and  body,  as  diftinguiftiM  from 
the  accidents,  is  the  only  thing  in  the  world,  that  is  uncorruptible  and  unde- 
ftrcyable.  And  of  this  it  is  to  be  underftood,  that  nothing  can  be  made  out 
of  nothing,  and  deftroyed  to  nothing,  (i.  e.)  that  every  entire  thing,  that  is 
made  or  generated,  muft  be  made  of  fome  pre-exiftent  matter ; which  mat- 
ter was  from  eternity  felf-exiftent  and  unmade,  and  is  alfo  undeftroyable,  and 
can  never  be  reduc’d  to  nothing.  It  is  not  to  be  underftood  of  the  accidents 
themfelves,  that  are  all  makeable  and  deftroyable,  generable  and  corruptible. 
Whatfoever  is  in  the  world  is  but  u'a y 7rw?  sp/acra,  matter  fo  and  fo  modified  or 
qualified , all  which  modifications  and  qualifications  of  matter  are  in  their  own 
nature  deftroyable,  and  the  matter  it  feJf  (as  the  bafis  of  them,  not  necefiarily 
determin’d  to  this  or  that  accident)  is  the  only  dyemlov  hJ  dvutedgov,  the  only 
necefiarily  exiftent.  The  conctufion  therefore  is,  that  no  animal,  no  living 
underftanding  body,  can  be  abfolutely  and  eftentially  incorruptible,  this  being 
an  incommunicable  property  of  the  matter  •,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  cor*- 
poreal  Deity,  the  original  of  all  things,  eftentially  undeftroyable. 

Though  the  Stoicks  imagined  the  whole  corporeal  univerfe  to  be  an  animal 
or  Deity,  yet  this  corporeal  God  of  theirs  was  only  by  accident  incorruptible 
and  immortal  becaufe  they  fuppofed,  that  there  was  no  other  matter,  which 
exifting  without  this  world,  and  making  inroads  upon  it,  could  difunite  the 
parts  of  it,  or  diforder  its  compages.  Which  if  there  were,  the  life  and  under- 
ftanding of  this  Stoical  God,  or  great  mundane  animal,  as  well  as  that  of  other 
animals  in  like  cafes,  muft  needs  vanifli  into  nothing.  Thus  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  corporealifm  it  felf,  it  plainly  follows,  that  there  can  be  no  corporeal 
deity,  becaufe  the  Deity  is  fuppofed  to  be  dymrflov  x,'  abAAiov,  a thing  that  was 
never  made,  and  is  eftentially  undeftroyable,  which  are  the  privileges  and  pro- 
perties of  nothing  but  fenfelefs  matter. 

X.  In  the  next  place,  the  Atheifts  undertake  more  effectually  to  confute  that 
corporeal  God  of  the  Stoicks  and  others,  from  the  principles  of  the  atomical  phi- 
lofophy,  in  this  manner.  All  corporeal  Theifts, who  affert,  that  an  underftanding 
nature  or  mind,  refiding  in  the  matter  of  the  whole  univerfe,  was  the  firft  ori- 
ginal of  the  mundane  fyftem,  and  did  intellectually  frame  it,  betray  no  fmall  ig- 
norance of  philofophy  and  the  nature  of  body,  in  fuppofing  real  qualities,  be- 
fides  magnitude,  figure,  fite  and  motion,  as  fimple  and  primitive  things,  to  be- 
long to  it ; and  that  there  was  fuch  a quality  or  faculty  of  underftanding  in  the 
matter  of  the  whole  univerfe,  coeternal  with  the  fame,  that  was  an  original  thing 
uncompounded  and  underived  from  any  thing  elfe.  Now  to  fuppofe  fuch  ori- 
ginal qualities  and  powers,  which  arc  really  diftinCt  from  the  fubftance  of  ex- 
tended matter  and  its  modifications,  of  divifibility,  figure,  fite  and  motion,  is 
really  to  fuppofe  fo  many  diftinCt  fubftances,which  therefore  muft  needs  be  in- 
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corporeal.  So  that  thefe  philofcphers  fall  unawares  into  that  very  thing, 
which  they  are  fo  abhorrent  from.  For  this  quality  or  faculty  of  under- 
ftanding,  in  the  matter  of  the  univerfe,  original  and  underiv’d  from  any  o- 
ther  thing,  can  be  indeed  nothing  elie  but  an  incorporeal  fubftance.  Epi- 
curus fuggefted  a caution  againft  this  vulgar  miftake,  concerning  qualities,  to 
this  purpole  : Non  fic  cogitanda  funt  qualities,  quafi  fint  qua  dam  per  fe  exi- 
gences nature  feu  fubftantia,  fiquidem  id  mente  afequi  non  licet-,  fed  foiummodo 
ut  varii  modi  fefe  habendi  corporis  confiderandcs  funt. 

Body,  as  fuch,  hath  nothing  elfe  belonging  to  the  nature  of  it,  but  what 
is  included  in  the  idea  of  extended  fubftance,  divifibility,  figure,  fite,  motion 
or  reft,  and  the  refults  from  the  various  compofitions  of  them,  caufing  dif- 
ferent fancies.  Wherefore,  as  vulgar  philofophers  make  their  firft  matter 
(which  they  cannot  well  tell  what  they  mean  by  it)  becaufe  it  receives  all 
qualities,  to  be  itfelf  devoid  of  all  quality  ; fo  we  conclude,  that  atoms  (which 
are  really  the  firft  principles  of  all  things)  have  none  of  thofe  qualities  in 
them,  which  belong  to  compounded  bodies  ; they  are  not  abfolutely  of  them- 
felves  black  or  white,  hot  or  cold,  moift  or  dry,  bitter  or  fvveet,  all  thefe 
things  arifing  up  afterwards  from  the  various  aggregations  and  contextures 
of  them,  together  with  different  motions.  Which  Lucretius  confirms  by 
this  reafon,  agreeable  to  the  tenour  of  the  atomical  philofophy,  that  if  there 
were  any  luch  real  qualities  in  the  firft  principles,  then  in  the  various  cor- 
ruptions of  nature  things  would  at  laft  be  reduced  to  nothing : 

1 Immutable  enim  quiddarn  fuperare  neceffe  eft, 

N'e  res  ad  nihilum  redigantur  funditiis  ornnes  ; 

Proinde  colore  cave  contingas  femina  rerum , 

Ne  tibi  res  redeant  ad  nilum  funditiis  omnes. 

Wherefore  he  concludes,  that  it  muft  not  be  thought,  that  white  things  are 
made  out  of  white  principles,  nor  black  things  out  of  black  principles  j 

i Ne  ex  albis  alba  r ear  is- 

Principiis  ejje , 

Aui  ea  qua  nigrant , nigro  de  femine  nata  r 
Neve  alium  quemvis,  qua  funt  induta , colorem 
Proptered  gerere  hunc  credas , quod  material 
Corpora  conftmili  fint  ejus  tincta  colore  -, 

Nullus  enim  color  eft  omnino  material 

Corporibus , neque  par  rebus , neque  denique  difpar. 

Adding,  that  the  fame  is  to  be  refolved  likewife  concerning  all  other  fenfiblo 
qualities  as  well  as  colours. 

3 Sed  ne  forte  putes  folo  fpoliata  colore 
Corpora  prima  manere  -,  etiam  fccreta  teporis 
Sunt,  ac  f rigor  is  omnino,  calidique  vapor  is : 

Et 

1 Lucret.  Lib,  II.  ver.  750,  751,  754, 

7 55- 


*•  Id.  Lib.  II.  ver.  750,  6tc. 
5 Id.  Lib.  II.  ver.  841,  Sic, 
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Et  fonitu  Jlerila , & fucco  jejuna  feruntur^ 

Nec  jaciunt  ullum  proprio  de  corpore  odorem. 

Laftly,  he  tells  us  in  like  manner,  that  the  fame  is  to  be  underflood  alfo  con- 
cerning life,  fenfe  and  undemanding  ; that  there  are  no  fuch  fimple  qualities 
or  natures  in  the  firft  principles,  out  of  which  animals  are  compounded,  but 
that  thefe  are  in  themfelves  altogether  devoid  of  life,  fenfe  and  underftand- 

inS:  3 

* Nunc  ea,  qu<e  [entire  videmus  cunque , necejfe  'Jl 
Ex  infenfilibus  tamen  omnia  confiteare 
Principiis  conftare  : neque  id  manifefta  refutanty 
Sed  magis  ip  fa  manu  ducunt , credere  cogunt , 

Ex  infenfilibus , quod  dico , animalia  gigni. 

Efuippe  videre  licet , vivos  exiftere  vermes 
Stercore  de  tetro , putrorem  cum ftbi  nabla  'ft 
Intempeftivis  ex  imbribus  humida  tellus. 


All  fenftive  and  rational  animals  are  made  of  irrational  and  fenfelefs  princi- 
ples., which  is  proved  by  experience , in  that  we  fee  worms  are  made  out  of  pu- 
trified  dungy  moiftened  with  immoderate J bowers . 


Some  indeed,  who  are  no  greater  friends  to  a Deity  than  our  felves,  will 
needs  have  that  fenfe  and  underftanding,  that  is  in  animals  and  men,  to  be 
derived  from  an  antecedent  life  and  Underftanding  in  the  matter.  But  this 
cannot  be,  becaufe  if  matter  as  fuch  had  life  and  underftanding  in  it,  then 
every  atom  of  matter  muft  needs  be  a diftindt  percipient,  animal,  and  intel- 
ligent perfon  by  itfelf  y and  it  would  be  impoffible  for  any  fuch  men  and  ani- 
mals as  now  are  to  be  compounded  out  of  them,  becaufe  every  man  would 
be  variorum  animalculorum  acervus , a heap  of  innumerable  animals  and  per- 
cipients. 

Wherefore  as  all  the  other  qualities  of  bodies,  fo  likewife  life,  fenfe,  and 
underftanding  arife  from  the  different  contextures  of  atoms  devoid  of  all 
thofe  qualities,  or  from  the  compofition  of  thofe  fimple  elements  of  magni- 
tudes, figures,  fites  and  motions,  in  the  fame  manner  as  from  a few  letters 
varioufly  compounded  .all  that  infinite  variety  of  fyllables  and  words  is 
made* 

1 Efuin  etiam  refert  noftris  in  verfbus  ipfs 
Cum  quilnts  & quali  pofturd  contineantur  \ 

Namque  eadem  ccelum , mare,  terras , flumina , f olein 
Significant , eadem , fruges , arbujla^  animantes  ; 

Sic  ipfis  in  rebus  item  jam  material 
Intervalla , vi<£,  connexus , pondera , plaguy 
ConcurfuSy  motusy  ordoy  pofitura , figure. 

Cum  per  mutant  ury  mutari  res  quoque  debent . 

From 

* Id.  Lib.  II.  vcr.  6S4,  &c.  1 Id.  Lib.  II.  ver.  1012. 
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From  the  fortuitous  concretions  of  fenfelefs  unknowing  atoms  did  rife  up  af- 
terwards, in  certain  parts  of  the  world  called  animals,  foul,  and  mind, 
fenfe  and  underftanding,  counfel  and  wifdom.  But  to  think,  that  there  was  any 
animalifti  nature  before  all  thefe  animals,  or  that  there  was  an  antecedent 
mind  and  underftanding,  counfel  and  wifdom,  by  which  all  animals  them- 
felves,  together  with  the  whole  world,  were  made  and  contrived,  is  either 
to  run  round  in  a fenfelefs  circle,  making  animals  and  animality  to  be  before 
one  another  infinitely ; or  elle  to  fuppofe  an  impoflible  beginning  of  an  ori- 
ginal underftanding  quality  in  the  matter.  Atoms  in  their  firft  coalitions 
together,  when  the  world  was  a making,  were  not  then  directed  by  any  pre- 
vious counfel  or  preventive  underftanding,  which  were  things  as  yet  unborn 
and  unmade, 

1 Nam  certe  neque  confilio  primordia  rerum 
Or  dine  fe  quaque  atque  fagaci  mente  locarunt , 

Nee  quos  quaque  darent  motus , fepigere  profeclo. 

Mind  and  underftanding,  counfel  and  wifdom  did  not  lay  the  foundations 
of  the  univerfe  ; they  are  no  archical  things,  that  is,  they  have  not  the  na- 
ture of  a principle  in  them  •,  they  are  not  fimple,  original,  primitive  and 
primordial,  but  as  all  other  qualities  of  bodies,  fecondary,  compounded  and 
derivative,  and  therefore  they  could  not  be  architedtonical  of  the  world. 
Mind  and  underftanding  is  no  God,  but  the  creature  of  matter  and  motion. 

The  fenfe  of  this  whole  argument  is  briefly  this  ; The  firft  principle  of  all 
things  in  the  whole  univerfe  is  matter,  or  atoms  devoid  of  all  qualities,  and 
confequently  of  all  life,  fenfe  and  underftanding  ; and  therefore  the  original 
of  things  is  no  underftanding  nature,  or  deity. 

XI.  Seventhly,  The  Democritick  Atheifts  argue  further  after  this  manner : 
They  who  afiert  a Deity,  fuppofe  ip4/VXov  to'v  xotrpov,  the  whole  world 
to  be  animated , that  is,  to  have  a living,  rational  and  underftanding  nature 
prefiding  over  it.  Now  it  is  already  evident  from  fome  of  the  premifed  ar- 
guments, that  the  world  cannot  be  animated,  in  the  fenfe  of  Platonifts,  that 
is,  with  an  incorporeal  foul,  which  is  in  order  of  nature  before  body,  it  be- 
ing proved  already,  that  there  can  be  no  fubftance  incorporeal  ; as  Jikewife 
that  it  cannot  be  animated  neither  in  the  Stoical  fenfe,  fo  as  to  have 
an  original  quality  of  underftanding  or  mind  in  the  matter ; but  yet  neverthe- 
lefs  fome  may  poftibly  imagine,  that  as  in  our  felves  and  other  animals, 
though  compounded  of  fenfelefs  atoms,  there  is  a foul  and  mind,  relulting 
from  the  contexture  of  them,  which  being  once  made,  domineers  over  the 
body,  governing  and  ordering  it  at  pleafure  ; fo  there  may  be  likewile  fuch 
a living  foul  and  mind,  not  only  in  the  ftars,  which  many  have  fuppofed  to 
be  lefler  deities,  and  in  the  fun,  which  has  been  reputed  a principal  deity  ; 
but  alfo  in  the  whole  mundane  fyftem,  made  up  of  earth,  feas,  air,  ether, 
fun,  moon,  and  ftars  all  together  ; one  general  foul  and  mind,  which  though 
relulting  at  firft  from  the  fortuitous  motion  of  matter,  yet  being  once  produced, 

L may 

1 Id.  Lib.  I.  ver,  ic2o. 
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may  rule,  govern  and  fway  the  whole,  underftandingly,  and  in  a more  per- 
fect manner  than  our  fouls  do  our  bodies  j and  fo  long  as  it  continues,  ex- 
ercife  a principality  and  dominion  over  it.  Which  although  it  will  not  a- 
mount  to  the  full  notion  of  a God,  according  to  the  ftridt  fenfe  of  Theifts, 
yet  it  will  approach  very  near  unto  it,  and  indanger  the  bringing  in  of  all 
the  fame  inconveniencies  along  with  it.  Wherefore  they  will  now  prove, 
that  there  is  no  fuch  foul  or  mind  as  this,  (refulting  from  the  contexture  of  a- 
toms)  that  prefides  over  the  corporeal  univerfe,  that  fo  there  may  not  be  fo 
much  as  the  lhadow  of  a Deity  left. 

It  was  obferved  before,  that  life,  fenfe,  reafon  and  underftanding  are  but 
qualities  of  concreted  bodies,  like  thofe  other  qualities  of  heat,  and  cold,  &c. 
arifing  from  certain  particular  textures  of  atoms.  Now  as  thofe  firft  princi- 
ples of  bodies,  namely  fingle  atoms,  have  none  of  thofe  qualities  in  them, 
fo  neither  hath  the  whole  univerfe  any  f that  it  can  be  denominated  from) 
but  only  the  parts  of  it.  The  whole  world  is  neither  black  nor  white,  hot 
nor  cold,  pellucid  nor  opake,  it  containing  all  thofe  qualities  in  its  feveral 
parts.  In  like  manner,  the  whole  has  no  life,  fenfe,  nor  underftanding  in  it, 
but  only  the  parts  of  it,  which  are  called  animals.  That  is,  life  and  fenfe 
are  qualities,  that  arife  only  from  fuch  a texture  of  atoms  as  produceth  foft 
flelh,  blood,  and  brains,  in  bodies  organized,  with  head,  heart,  bowels, 
nerves,  mufcles,  veins,  arteries  and  the  like  ; 

1 Serf  us  jungitur  omnis 

Vifceribus , nervis , venis,  qujecunque  videmus , 

Mollia  mortali  conjijtere  corpore  creta  \ 

And  reafon  and  underftanding,  properly  fo  called,  are  peculiar  appendices 
to  human  fhape ; 1 Ratio  nufquam  ejje  pctejl  nifi  in  hominis  figura.  From 
whence  it  is  concluded,  that  there  is  no  life,  foul  nor  underftanding  adfing 
the  whole  world,  becaufe  the  world  hath  no  blood  nor  brains,  nor  any  ani- 
malifh  or  human  form  3.  tjui  mundum  ipfum  animantem  fapientemque  ejje  dix- 
ernnt , millo  modo  viderunt  animi  naturam , in  quam  jiguram  caaere  pojfet. 
Therefore  the  Epicurean  poet  concludes  upon  this  ground,  that  there  is  no 
divine  fenfe  in  the  whole  world 

4 Difpofitum  videtur  ubi  ejfe  & crefcere  pojjit 
Seorfm  anima  atque  animus  *,  tanto  magis  inficiandum, 

T otum  pojje  extra  corpus  formdmque  animalem , 

Putribus  in  glebis  terrarum , aut  folis  in  igni , 

Aut  in  aqua  durare , aut  altis  tether  is  oris. 

Haud  igitur  conjlant  divino  pradita  fenfu, 

Quandoquidem  nequeunt  vitaliter  ejje  animata. 

Now  if  there  be  no  life  nor  underftanding  above  us,  nor  round  about  us,  not 
any  where  elfe  in  the  world,  but  only  in  our  felves  and  fellow  animals,  and 

we 

* Id.  Lib.  II.  ver.  903,  &c.  * Id.  ibid.  Lib.  I.  cap.  X.  p.  2893.  Tom. 

* Velleius  apud  Ciceron.  de  Nat.  Deor.  IX  Opcr. 

Lib.  I.  cap.  XVIII.  p.  2907.  ' ‘ * Lucret.  Lib.V,  ver.  143,  &c. 
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we  be  the  higheft  of  all  beings  ; if  neither  the  whole  corporeal  fyftem  be 
animated,  nor  thofe  greater  parts  of  it,  fun,  moon  norftars,  then  there  can 
be  no  danger  of  any  Deity. 

XII.  Eighthly,  the  Democritick  Atheifts  difpute  further  againfl  a Deity 
in  this  manner : the  Deity  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  pxitxfnov  oltpQzoTov, 
a perfectly  happy  animal , incorruptible  and  immortal.  Now  there  is  no  living 
being  incorruptible  and  immortal,  and  therefore  none  perfectly  happy  nei- 
ther.  For,  according  to  that  Democritick  hypothefis  of  atoms  in  vacuity, 
the  only  incorruptible  things  will  be  thefe  three  : firft  of  all,  vacuum  or 
empty  fpace,  which  mull  needs  be  fuch,  becaufe  it  cannot  fuffer  from  any- 
thing, fince  it  is  plagarum  expert, 

* Et  manet  int allium,  nec  ab  iftu  fungi tur  hilum. 

Secondly,  the  fingle  atoms,  becaufe  by  reafon  of  their  parvitude  and  folidity 
they  are  indivifible;  and  laftly,  the  fumma  fummarum  of  all  things,  that  is 
the  comprehenfion  of  all  atoms  difperfed  every  where  throughout  infinite  fpace. 

a Quia  nulla  loci flat  copia  certum 

Quo  quafi  res  pojfnt  difcedere  dijfoliiique. 

But  according  to  that  other  hypothefis  of  fome  modern  Atomifts  (which 
alfo  was  entertained  of  old  by  Empedocles)  that  fuppofes  a plenity,  there  is 
nothing  at  all  incorruptible,  but  the  fubftance  of  matter  it  felf.  All  fyftems 
and  compages  of  it,  all  <rvyxfy.xTx  and  x^^o!(T[xxtx,  all  concretions  and  coag- 
mentations  of  matter  divided  by  motion,  together  with  the  qualities  refult- 
ing  from  them,  are  corruptible  and  deftroyable : 3 qu<e  ejl  coagmentatio  rerum 
non  dijfolubilis ? Death  deftroys  not  the  fub fiance  of  any  matter;  for  as  no 
matter  came  from  nothing,  but  was  felf-eternal,  fo  none  of  it  can  ever  vanilla 
into  nothing  ; but  it  difiolves  all  the  aggregations  of  it. 

4 Non  fic  interimit  mors  res,  ut  material 
Corpora  conficiat , fed  ccetum  dijfupat  ollis. 

Life  is  no  fubftantial  thing,  nor  any  primitive  or  fimple  nature;  it  is  only  ari 
accident  or  quality  arifing  from  the  aggregation  and  contexture  of  atoms  or 
corpufcula,  which  when  the  compages  of  them  is  difunited  and  diffolved, 
though  all  the  fubftance  ftill  remain  fcattered  and  difperfed,  yet  the  life  ut- 
terly perifiies  and  vanilheth  into  nothing.  No  life  is  immortal ; there  is  no 
immortal  foul ; nor  immortal  animal,  or  Deity.  Though  this  whole  mundane 
fyftem  were  it  felf  an  animal,  yet  being  but  an  aggregation  of  matter,  it  would 
be  both  corruptible  and  mortal.  Wherefore  fince  no  living  being  can  poffibly 

L 2 have 

3 Id.  Lib.  V.  verf.  558.  Addas  etiam  3 Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  Lib.  I.  cap.  VIII- 
Lib.  III.  verf  814.  p.  2891.  Tom.  IX.  Oper. 

1 Id.  Lib.  III.  verf.  S 1 5^  4 Lucret.  Lib.  II.  verf  1001. 
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have  any  fecurity  of  its  future  permanency,  there  is  none  that  can  be  per- 
fectly happy.  And  it  was  rightly  determined  by  our  fellow-atheifts,  the 
Hedonicks  and  Cyrenaicks,  1 euJcm pWa  dvv7r<zglov,  perfect  happinefs  is  a mere 
notion , a romantick  fi&ion,  a thing  which  can  have  no  exiftence  any  where. 
This  is  recorded  to  have  been  one  of  Democritus  his  chief  arguments  againft  a 
Deity,  becaufe  there  can  be  no  living  being  immortal,  and  confequently  none 
perfectly  happy.  1 Cum  Democritus , quia  nihil  femper  fuo  Jlatu  maneat , r.eget 
ejfe  auicquam  fempiternum , nonne  Deum  itd  tollit  omnino , ut  nullam  opinionem 
ejus  reliquam  faciat? 

XIII.  A ninth  pretended  demonft  ration  of  theDemocritick  Atheifts  is  as  fol- 
loweth.  By  God  is  underftood  a firft  caufe  or  mover,  which  being  not  before 
aCted  upon  by  any  thing  elfe,  but  aCting  originally  from  it  felf,  was  the  be- 
ginning of  all  things.  Now  it  is  an  indubitable  axiom,  and  generally  received 
among  philofophers,  that  nothing  can  move  it  felf,  but  quicquid  movetur , ab 
alio  movetur  -,  whatfoever  is  moved , is  moved  by  fome thing  elfe nothing  can  aCt 
otherwife  than  it  is  made  to  aft  by  fomething  without  it,  aCting  upon  it. 
Tile  neceffary  confequence  whereof  is  this,  that  there  can  be  no  fuch  thing  as 
any  firft  mover,  or  firft  caufe,  that  is,  no  God.  This  argument  is  thus  urged 
by  a modern  writer ;,  agreeably  to  the  fenfe  of  the  ancient  Democriticks  *,  Ex 
eo  quod  nihil  pot  eft  movere  feipfum , non  inferretur , id  quod  inf  err  i folet , nempe 
Eternum  Immobile , fed  contra  /Eternum  Motum , ftquidem  ut  verum  eft,  nihil 
moveri  a feipfo , it  a etiam  verum  eft  nihil  moveri  nift  a moto.  From  hence , that 
nothing  can  move  it  felf  it  cannot  be  rightly  inferred , as  commonly  it  is,  that 
there  is  an  eternal  immoveable  mover  fthat  is,  a God)  but  only  an  eternal  moved 
mover ; or  that  one  thing  was  moved  by  another  from  eternity , without  any  firft 
mover.  Becaufe  as  it  is  true , that  nothing  can  be  moved  from  it  felf-,  fo  it  is 
likewife  true,  that  nothing  can  be  moved  but  from  that  which  was  it  felf  alfo 
moved  by  fomething  elfe  before:  and  fo  the  progrefs  upwards  muft  needs  be  in- 
finite, without  any  beginning  or  firft  mover.  The  plain  drift  and  fcope  of 
this  ratiocination  is  no  other  than  this,  to  fhew  that  the  argument  commonly 
taken  from  motion,  to  prove  a God,  (that  is,  a firft  mover  or  caufe)  is  not 
only  ineffectual  and  inconclufive;  but  alfo  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  de- 
monftrated  from  that  very  topick  of  motion,  that  there  can  be  no  abfolutely 
firft  mover,  no  firft  in  the  order  of  caufes,  that  is,  no  God. 

XIV.  Tenthly,  becaufe  theTheifts  conceive  that  though  no  body  can  move  it 
felf,  yet  a perfeCt  cogitative  and  thinking  being  might  be  the  beginning  of  all, 
and  the  firft  caufe  of  motion ; the  Atheifts  will  endeavour  to  evince  the  con- 
trary, in  this  manner.  No  man  can  conceive  how  any  cogitation,  which  was 
not  before,  fhould  rife  up  at  any  time,  but  that  there  was  fome  caufe  for  it, 
without  the  thinker.  For  elfe  there  can  be  no  reafon  given,  why  this  thought 
rather  than  that,  and  at  this  time  rather  than  another,  fhould  ftart  up. 
Wherefore  this  is  univerfally  true  of  all  motion  and  aCtion  whatfoever,  as 
it  was  rightly  urged  by  the  Stoicks,  that  there  can  be  no  xlv? ms  ccvkitios,  no 
motion  without  a caufe,  i.  e.  no  motion,  which  has  not  fome  caufe  without 

the 

* Diog.  Laert.  Lib.  II.  fegm.  94.  p.  1 3 5 ■ 3 Hobbs's  Element.  Philofoph.  Part  IV. 

4 Cicero delSac.Deor.  L. I. cap. XII. p.2.897.  five  Piiyfie.  cap.  XXVI.  §.  1. p.204.. 
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the  fubjedt  of  it,  or,  as  the  fame  thing  is  expreifed  by  a modern  writer.  No- 
thing taketh  beginning  from  it  felf  but  from  the  action  of  fome  other  immediate 
agent  without  it.  Wherefore  no  thinking  being  couid  be  a firft.  caufe,  any 
more  than  an  automaton  or  machine  could.  To  this  purpofe,  it  i further 
argued,  that  thefe  two  notions,  the  one  of  a knowing  underftanding  being, 
the  other  of  a perfectly  happy  being,  are  contradictious,  becaufe  all  know- 
ledge effentially  implies  dependance  upon  fomething  elfe,  as  its  caufe  -,  fcientia 
& intellect  us  fignum  eft  potentia  ab  alio  dependent  is,  id  quod  non  eft  beatiftimum. 
They  conclude,  that  cogitation,  and  all  adtion  whatfoever,  is  really  nothing 
elfe  but  local  motion,  which  is  effentially  heterokinefy,  that  which  can  never 
rife  of  it  felf,  but  is  caufed  by  fome  other  agent  without  its  fubjedt. 

XV.  In  the  eleventh  place,  the  Democritick  Atheifts  reafon  thus : If  the 
world  were  made  by  any  antecedent  mind  or  underftanding,  that  is,  by  a 
Deity ; then  there  muft  needs  be  an  idea,  platform  and  exemplar  of  the 
whole  world  before  it  was  made  ; and  confequently  adtual  knowledge,  both 
in  order  of  time  and  nature,  before  things.  But  all  knowledge  is  the  informa- 
tion of  the  things  themfelves  known  ; all  conception  of  the  mind  is  a paftion 
from  the  things  conceived,  and  their  adtivity  upon  it ; and  is  therefore  ju- 
nior to  them.  Wherefore  the  world  and  things  were  before  knowledge  and 
the  conception  of  any  mind,  and  no  knowledge,  mind  or  deity  before  the 
world  as  its  caufe.  This  argument  is  thus  propofed  by  the  atheiftick  Poet  i 

1 Exemplum  porro  gignundis  rebus  & ipfa 
Notifies  hominum  Di  vis  unde  inftta  primiim , 

Quid  vellent  facere,  ut  fcirent , animoque  viderent  ? 

Quove  modo  eft  unquam  vis  cognita  prmcipiorum, 

Quidnam  inter  fefe  permutato  or  dine  poffent. 

Si  non  ipfa  dedit  fpecimen  natura  creandi  ? 

How  could  the  fuppofed  Deity  have  a pattern  or  platform  in  his  mind,  to  frame 
the  world  by,  and  whence  Jhould  he  receive  it  ? How  could  he  have  any  know- 
ledge of  men  before  they  were  made,  as  alfo  what  himfelf Jhould  will  to  do,  when 
there  was  nothing?  How  could  he  underftand  the  force  and  poftibility  of  the 
principles , what  they  would  produce  when  varioufty  combined  together , before 
nature  and  things  themfelves , by  creating,  had  given  a fpecimen  ? 

\ 

XVI.  A twelfth  argumentation  of  the  Democritick  and  Epicurean  Atheifts 
againit  a Deity  is  to  this  purpofe  : that  things  could  not  be  made  by  a 
Deity,  that  is  fuppofed  to  be  a being  every  way  perfedf,  becaufe  they  are  fo 
faulty  and  fo  ill  made:  the  argument  is  thus  propounded  by  Lucretius 1 

Quod  ft  jam  rerum  ignorem  primordia  qua ft ht. 

Hoc  tamen  ex  ipfts  call  rationibus  aufttm 
Confirmare , aliifque  ex  rebus  reddere  multi s, 

Nequaquam  nobis  divinities  ejfe  paratam 

Naturam  rerum , tantd  ft  at  pradita  culpa.  ^ _ 

s Lib.  II.  ver.  177.  Sc  Lib.  V.  vcr.  196. 


* Lucret.  Lib.  V.  ver.  iSz. 
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This  Argument,  a cceli  rationibus , from  aftronomy,  or  the  conftitution  of 
the  heavens,  is  this  ; * that  the  mundane  fphere  is  fo  framed,  in  refpedl  of  the 
dilpofition  of  the  asquator  and  ecliptic,  as  renders  the  greateft  part  of  the 
eartli  uninhabitable  to  men  and  moft  other  animals ; partly  by  that  excels  of 
heat  in  the  torrid  zone  (containing  all  between  the  tropicks)  and  partly  from 
the  extremity  of  cold  in  both  the  frigid  zones,  towards  either  pole.  Again, 
whereas  the  Stoical  Theilts  contemporary  with  Epicurus  concluded,  that  the 
whole  world  was  made  by  a Deity,  only  for  the  fake  of  men, 

fc Horum  cmnia  caufd 

Conjlituiffe  Deum  fingunt  — 

it  is  urged  on  the  contrary,  that  a great  part  of  the  habitable  earth  is  taken 
up  by  feas,  lakes  and  rocks,  barren  heaths  and  fands,  and  thereby  made  ufe- 
lefs  for  mankind  •,  and  that  the  remainder  of  it  yields  no  fruit  to  them,  un- 
lefs  expugned  by  obflinate  labour;  after  all  which,  men  are  often  difappointed 
of  the  fruits  of  thofe  labours  by  unfeafonable  weather,  florms  and  tempefls. 
Again,  that  nature  has  not  only  produced  many  noxious  and  poifonous  herbs, 
but  alio  deftru6tive  and  devouring  animals,  whofe  ftrength  furpalfeth  that  of 
mens  •,  and  that  the  condition  of  mankind  is  fo  much  inferior  to  that  of  brutes, 
that  nature  feems  to  have  been  but  a Hep-mother  to  the  former,  whilft  fhe 
hath  been  an  indulgent  mother  to  the  latter.  And  to  this  purpofe,  the  man- 
ner of  mens  coming  into  the  world  is  thus  aggravated  by  the  poet : 

3 Turn  porro  puer , ut  favis  project  us  ab  undis 
Navita , nudus  humi jacet , infans , indigus  omni 
Vita'i  auxilio , cion  primum  in  luminis  oras 
Nixibus  ex  alvo  matris  naturaprofudit  : 

Vagi  tuque  locum  lugubri  complete  ut  aquum  *Jl, 

Quoi  tantum  in  vita  reflet  tranfire  malorum. 

But  on  the  contrary,  the  comparative  advantages  of  brutes  and  their  privi- 
leges, which  they  have  above  men,  are  deferibed  after  this  manner: 

4 ylt  varia  crefcunt  pecudes , armenta , feraque : 

Nec  crepitacula  eis  opu ’ funt  nec  quoiquam  adhibenda  'ft 
Alma  nutricis  blanda  atque  infrabla  loquela ; 

Nec  v arias  qua  runt  vefles  pro  tempore  cceli. 

Denique  non  armis  opus  ejl , non  mcenibus  altis, 

Queis  fua  tutentur , quando  omnibus  omnia  large 
Tellus  ip  fa  parity  naturdque  Dadala  rerum. 

And  laltly,  the  topickof  evils  in  general,  is  infilled  upon  by  them,  not  thofe 
which  are  called  culpa,  evils  of  fault  (for  that  is  a thing  which  the  Democritick 
Atheills  utterly  explode  in  the  genuine  fenfeof  it)  but  the  evils  ofpainand  trouble-, 
which  they  difpute  concerning,  after  this  manner.  s The  fuppofed  Deity  and  maker 

of 

1 Vid.  Lucret.  Lib  V.  ver.  205,  zoS.  &.  3 Id.  Lib  Y.  ver.  223. 

Cicer.  in  Somnio  Scipionis  cap.  VI.  p.  35181.  4 Id.  ibid. 

Tom.  XI.  Oper.  s Vide  Laftar.  de  Ira  Dei.  cap.  XHI. 

a Lucret.  Lib.'  II.  ver.  1-4,  175.  p.  542.  Edit.  Walchii. 
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of  the  world  was  either  willing  to  abolilh  all  evils,  but  not  able;  or  he  was  able 
but  not  willing ; or  thirdly,  he  was  neither  willing  nor  able ; or  elfe  laflly,  he  was 
both  able  and  willing.  This  latter  is  the  only  thing  that  anfwers  fully  to  the 
notion  of  a God.  Now  that  the  fuppofed  creator  of  all  things  was  not  thus 
both  able  and  willing  to  abolifh  all  evils,  is  plain,  becaufe  then  there  would 
have  been  no  evils  at  all  left.  Wherefore  fince  there  is  fuch  a deluge  of 
evils  overflowing  all,  it  muft  needs  be,  that  either  he  was  willing  and  not 
able  to  remove  them,  and  then  he  was  impotent;  or  elfe  he  was  able  and  not 
willing,  and  then  he  was  envious;  or  laflly,  he  was  neither  able  nor  willing, 
and  then  he  was  both  impotent  and  envious. 

XVII.  In  the  twelfth  place,  the  Atheifls  further  difpute  in  this  manner. 
If  the  world  were  made  by  any  Deity,  then  it  would  be  governed  by  a pro- 
vidence ; and  if  there  were  any  providence,  it  mull  appear  in  human  affairs. 
But  here  it  is  plain,  that  all  is  Tohu  and  Bohu , chaos  and  confufion  ; things 
happening  alike  to  all,  to  the  wife  and  foolifh,  religious  and  impious,  virtu- 
ous and  vicious.  (For  thefe  names  the  Atheift  cannot  chufe  but  make  life  of, 
though  by  taking  away  natural  morality,  they  really  deflroy  the  things.) 
From  whence  it  is  concluded,  that  all  things  float  up  and  down,  as  they  are 
agitated  and  driven  by  the  tumbling  billows  of  carelefs  fortune  and  chance. 
The  impieties  of  Dionyfius  ',  his  fcoffing  abufes  of  religion,  and  whatfoever 
was  then  facred,  or  worfhip’d  under  the  notion  of  a God,  were  molt  notorious ; 
and  yet  it  is  obferved,  that  he  fared  never  a jot  the  worle  for  it.  Hunc  nec 
Olympius  Jupiter  fulmine  percuffit , nec  HEfculapius  mifero  diuturnoque  morbo  tabc- 
fcentem  interemit ; veriim  in  fuo  letlulo  mortuus , in  Tympanidis  rogim  Hiatus  eft, 
e unique  potejlatem , quam  ipfe  per  fcelus  natlus  crat , quafi  jujtam  & legit  imam, 
h credit  at  is  loco  tradidit : Neither  did  Jupiter  Olympius  Jlrike  him  with  a thun- 
derbolt, nor  iEfculapius  injWtl  any  languijhing  difeafe  upon  him  ; but  he  died  in 
his  bed , and  was  honourably  interred , and  that  power,  which  he  had  wickedly  ac- 
quired, he  tranfmitted,  as  a jujl  and  lawful  inheritance , to  his  pcjlerity.  And 
Diogenes  the  Cynick,  though  much  a Theift,  could  not  but  acknowledge, 
that  Harpalus  a famous  robber  or  pirate  in  thofe  times,  who  committing  ma- 
ny villanous  actions,  notwithflanding  lived  profperoufly,  did  thereby  ‘Teftimo- 
nium  dicere  contra  deos , bear  teftimony  againjl  the  Cods1.  Though  it  has 
been  objedted  by  the  Theifls,  and  thought  to  be  a flrong  argument  for  pro- 
vidence, that  there  were  fo  many  tables  hung  up  in  temples,  the  monuments 
of  fuch  as  having  prayed  to  the  gods  in  ftorms  and  tempefls,  had  efcaped  fhip- 
wreck  ; yet  as  Diagoras  obferved,  Nufquam  pitii  funt , qui  mnfragium  fecerunt , 
there  are  no  tables  extant  of  thofe  of  them,  who  were  Jh  ip  wreck'd  3.  Wherefore 

it  was  not  confidered  by  thefe  Theifls,  how  many  of  them  that  prayed  as 
well  to  the  gods,  did  notwithflanding  fuller  fhipwreck  ; as  alfo  how  many 
of  thofe,  which  never  made  any  devotional  addrelfes  at  all  to  any  deiiy,  efca- 
ped equal  dangers  of  ftorms  and  tempefls. 

Moreover,  it  is  confentaneous  to  the  opinion  of  a God,  to  think,  that 
thunder  rattling  in  the  clouds  with  thunder-bolts  fttould  be  the  immediate 

fignifications 

* Cicer.  de  Nat.  Dcor.  Lib.  III.  cap. 

XXXV.  p.  3101. 


a Td.  ibid.  cap.  XXXIV.  p.  3099. 
1 Ib'.d.  cap.  XXXVIII.  p.3104. 
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fignifications  of  his  wrath  and  difpleafure  : whereas  it  is  plain,  that  thefe  are 
flung  at  random,  and  that  the  fury  of  them  often  lights  upon  the  innocent, 
whilft  the  notorioufly  guilty  fcape  untouched  ; and  therefore  we  underftand 
not,  how  this  can  be  anfwered  by  any  Theifts. 

1 Cur,  quibus  incautum  fcelus  averfabile  cumque  eft , 

Non  faciunt , ibli  flammas  ut  fulguris  halent , 

Pediore  perfixo  ; documen  mortalibus  acre  ? 

Et  pot iiis  nulla  fibi  tirrpis  confcius  reii , 

Volvitur  in  flammis  innoxius , inque  peditur , 

Turbine  ccelefti  fubito  correptus , & igni  ? 

Now  the  force  of  this  argument  appears  to  be  very  powerful,  becaufe  it 
hath  not  only  ftaggered  and  confounded  Theifts  in  all  ages,  but  alfo  hath  ef- 
fectually transformed  many  of  them  into  Atheifts.  For  Diagoras  Melius  a 
himfelf  was  once  a fuperftitious  religionift,  in  fo  much  that  being  a Dithyram- 
bick  poet,  he  began  one  of  his  poems  with  thefe  words,  xxtx  Sxly.ovx  tu- 
yjw  ztNx  teXsTtcu,  all  things  are  done  by  God  and  fortune.  But  being  injured 
afterwards  by  a perjured  perfon,  that  buffered  no  evil  nor  difafter  thereupon, 
he  therefore  took  up  this  contrary  perfuafion,  that  there  was  no  Deity.  And 
there  have  been  innumerable  others,  who  have  been  fo  far  wrought  upon  by 
this  confideration,  as  if  not  abfolutely  to  difclaim  and  difcard  a Deity,  yet 
utterly  to  deny  providence,  and  all  care  of  human  affairs  by  any  invifible 
powers.  Amongft  whom  the  poet  was  one,  who  thus  expreffed  his  fenfe  : 

3 Sed  cum  res  hominum  tantd  caligine  volvi 
Afpicerem , latofque  diu  florere  nocentes , 

Vexarique  pios , rurfus  labefadla  cadebat 
Relligio , caufrque  viam  non  fponte  fequebar 
Alterius , vacuo  qua  currere  femina  motu 
Affirmat , magnumque  novas  per  inane  figur as. 

For  tuna,  non  arte  regi  qua  numina  fenfu 
Ambiguo  vel  nulla  put  at,  vel  nefcia  noftri. 

XVIII.  A thirteenth  argumentation  of  the  Democritick  and  Epicurean 
Atheifts  is  to  this  purpofe  ; that  whereas  the  Deity  is  fuppofed  to  be  fuch  a 
being,  as  both  knows  all  that  is  done  every  where  in  the  moft  diftant  places 
of  the  world  at  once,  and  doth  himfelf  immediately  order  all  things,  this  is, 
flrft,  impofllble  for  any  one  being  thus  to  animadvert  and  order  all  things  in 
the  whole  univerfe: 

4 Ehiz's  regere  immenfi ' ftmmam,  quis  habere  profundi 
Indu  manu  validas  potis  eft  moderanter  habenas  ? 

Sfiis  par  iter  ccclos  omneis  convert  ere  ? & omneis 

Ignibus 

1 Lucret  Lib.  VI.  ver.  389,  &c.  » Claudun.  in  Rufinum  Lib.  I.  ver.  12, 

1 Vide  Sext.  Empiric.  Lib  IX.  advcr.  &x\ 

Mathemar.  §•  LI II.  p.  561.  4 Lucret.  Lib.  II.  ver.  1094,  &c. 
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Ignibus  atheriis  terras  fujfire  feraceis? 

Omnibus  inque  locis  ejje  omni  tempore  prafto  ; 

Nubibus  ut  tenebras  facing  ccelique  ferena 

Concutiat  fonitu  ? &c. 

And  fecondly,  if  it  were  fuppofed  to  be  poffible,  yet  fuch  infinite  negotiofity 
would  be  absolutely  inconfillent  with  a happy  ftate  j nor  could  fuch  a Deity 
ever  have  any  quiet  enjoyment  of  himfelf,  being  perpetually  filled  with  tu- 
mult and  hurliburly : 1 £ <rvfx(puvis<ri  ■urgeo'yy.xrilxi  (ppovlldss  >ubgya\  yfigHis 
fsxxxgio xXX’  oi.  3 eve  lot  <pbSui  ^ocrJfWfJ  run  ztXyitIov  rauxa  ylvsTou'  HiJlraPtion 
of  bufinefs  and  follicitous  cares , difpleafures  and  favours,  do  not  at  all  agree 
with  happinefs , but  they  proceed  from  imbecility , indigency  and  fear : 1 To  yxxx- 
gi ov  dpdxprov  «t£  avrb  ■srpdyy.ixhx  £p£Et,  xte  xXXu  sraglyEi,  core  vte  bgyxis  uts  yjx- 
git ti  (TwiyyTxi,  iv  xSiiviix  yxg  zrxo  to  towtov"  That  which  is  happy  and  incor- 
ruptible, would  neither  have  it  felf  any  bufinefs  to  do , nor  create  any  to  others  * 
it  would  neither  have  difpleafure  nor  favour  towards  any  other  perfons , to  engage 
it  in  apt  ion  \ all  this  proceeding  from  indigency.  That  is,  favour  and  benevo- 
lence, as  well  as  anger  and  difpleafure,  arife  only  from  imbecility.  That 
which  is  perfe&ly  happy,  and  wanteth  nothing,  oXoj  ov  zrsfi  rvv  o-woyyv  rrit 
Idiots  evdoupuvlxs,  being  wholly  pojfejfed  and  taken  up  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  own 
happinefs , would  be  regardlefs  of  the  concernments  of  any  others  •,  and  mind 
nothing  befides  it  felf,  either  to  do  it  good  or  harm.  Wherefore,  this 
curiofus  if  plenus  negotii  deus 3,  this  bufy , reflefs , and  pragmatical  deity , 
that  muft  needs  intermeddle  and  have  to  do  with  every  thing  in  the  whole 
world,  is  a con  trad  ittious  notion,  fince  it  cannot  but  be  the  molt  unhappy 
of  all  things. 

XIX.  In  the  next  place,  the  Atheifts  difpute  further  by  propounding  fe- 
veral  bold  quaeries,  which  they  conceive  unanfwerable,  after  this  manner. 

If  the  world  were  made  by  a Deity,  why  was  it  not  made  by  him  fooner  ? or 
fince  it  was  fo  long  unmade,  why  did  he  make  it  at  all  ? 4 Cur  mundi  <cdi- 
fcator  repente  extiter  it,  innumerabilia  ante  fccula  dormierit  ? How  came  this 
builder  and  architect  of  the  world  to  f art  up  upon  a fudden , after  he  had 
fiept  for  infinite  ages , and  bethink  himfelf  of  making  a world  ? For,  certainly, 
if  he  had  been  awake  all  that  while,  he  would  either  have  made  it  fooner, 
or  not  at  all ; becaufe  there  was  either  fomething  wanting  to  his  happinefs, 
before,  or  nothing : if  there  had  been  any  thing  wanting  before,  then  the 
world  could  not  have  been  fo  long  unmade  •,  but  if  he  were  completely  hap- 
py in  himfelf  without  it,  then  pt-ndlv  eXXeIttuv  xevocTs  e[seXXev  hnyyipEiv  orgd^Eci, 
wanting  nothing , he  vainly  went  about  to  make  fuperjluous  things.  All  defire  of 
change  and  novelty  argues  a faftidious  fatiety,  proceeding  from  defeat  and 
indigency ; 

* Quidve  nevi  potuit  tanto  pojly  ante  quiet  os 
Inlicere , ut  cuperent  vitam  mu  tare  prior em f 

M Nam 

1 Epicur.  in  Epift.  ad  Herodotum  apud  * Velleius  apud  Cicer.  de  Natur.  Deor. 

Diog  Laerr.  Lib.  X.  Segm.  77.  p.  654.  Lib.  I.  cap.  XX.  p.  2911. 

. a Vide  Diog.  Laert.  Lib.  X.  Segm.  139.  4 Id.  ibid.  Lib.  I.  cap.  IX.  p.  2S91. 

66i.  s Lucret.  Lib.  V._  ver.  169,  &c. 
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Several  bold  Sfyueriies  of  Atheifls, 

Nam  gander e novis  rebus  debere  videtur 
Quoi  veleres  cbfunt ; fed  quoi  nil  accidit  tegri 
Tempore  N ante adio,  cum  pulchre  degeret  <zvum, 

Quid  potuit  novitatis  amorem  accendere  tali  ? 

Did  this  Deity  therefore  light  up  the  ftars,  as  fo  many  lamps  or  torches,  in 
that  vaft  abyfs  of  infinite  darknefs,  that  himfelf  might  thereby  have  a more 
comfortable  and  chearful  habitation  ? Why  would  he  then  content  himfelf 
from  eternity,  to  dwell  in  fuch  a melancholick,  horrid,  and  forlorn  dun- 
geon ? 

1 An,  credo , in  tenebris  vita  & mcerore  jacebat , 

Donee  diluxit  rerum  genitalis  origo  ? 

Was  company  and  that  variety  of  things,  by  which  heaven  and  earth  are  di- 
Ilinguifhed,  defireable  to  him?  Why  then  would  he  continue  folitary  fo 
long,  wanting  the  pleafure  of  fuch  a fpedtacle  ? Did  he  make  the  world  and 
men  in  it  to  this  end,  that  himfelf  might  be  worlhipped  and  adored,  fear- 
ed and  honoured  by  them?  But  what  could  he  be  the  better  for  that,  who  was 
fufficiently  happy  alone  in  himfelf  before  ? Or  did  he  do  it  for  the  fake  of 
men,  to  gratify  and  oblige  them  f 

1 At  quid' immorlalibus  atque  beatis 

Gratia  nojlra  queat  largirier  emolumenti, 

JJt  nojlra  quicquam  causa  gerere  aggrediantur  ? 

Again,  if  this  were  done  for  the  fake  of  men,  then  it  muff  be  either  fbr 
wife  men  or  for  fools : il  for  wife  men  only,  then  all  that  pains  was  taken 
but  for  a very  few  *,  but  if  for  fools,  what  reafion  could  there  be,  why  the. 
Deity  fhould  feek  to  deferve  fo  well  at  their  hands?'  Befides  this,  what  hurt 
would  it  have  been  to  any  of  us.,  (whether  wife  or  foolilh)  never  to  have 
been  made  ? 

3 Quzdve  mail  fuerat  nobis  non  ejfe  creatis  ? 

Natus  enim  debet  quicunque  eft,  velle  mancre 
In  vita , donee  retinebit  blanda  voluptas : 

Qui  nunquam  verb  vitce  guftavit  amorem , 

Nee  fuit  in  numero,  quid  obeft  non  ejfe  creatum  ? 

Laftly,  4 if  this  Deity  muff  needs  go  about  moliminoufly  to  make  a world, . 
If/ An  ity.iw  -ft,  ts'-Awc-,  like  an  artiftber  and  carpenter , what  tools  and  inftru- 
ments  could  he  have  to  work  withal  ? what  minifters  and  fubfervient  opifi- 
cers  ? what  engines  and  machines  for  the  rearing  up  of  fo  huge  a fabrick  ? 
How  could  he  make  the  matter  to  underftand  his  meaning,  and  obey  his 
beck,?  how  could  he  move  it,  and  turn  it  up  and  down  ? for  if  incorporeal,  he  • 
could  neither  touch  nor  be.  touched,  but  would  run  through  all  things,  with- 
out: 

4 Vide  Ciceron.  de  Nat.  Dcor.  .Lib.  k 
cap.  VIII.  p.  iS^o. 
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■out  fattening  upon  any  thing  •,  but  if  corporeal,  then  the  fame  thing  was 
both  materials  and  architect,  both  timber  and  carpenter,  and  the  ftones  mutt 
hew  themfelves,  and  bring  themfelves  together,  with  difcretion,  into  a 
ftrufture. 

XX.  In  the  Iaft  place,  the  Atheitts  argue  from  interett  (which  proves 
many  times  the  moft  effectual  of  all  arguments)  againft  a Deity,  en- 
deavouring to  perfuade,  that  it  is,  firtt,  the  interett  of  private  perfons,  and 
of  all  mankind  in  general,  and  fecondly,  the  particular  interett  of  civil  fo- 
vereigns,  and  commonwealths,  that  there  fhould  neither  be  a God,  nor  the 
belief  of  any  fuch  thing  entertained  by  the  minds  of  men  ; that  is,  no  reli- 
gion. Firtt,  they  fay  therefore,  that  it  is  the  interett  of  mankind  in  ge- 
neral ; becaufe  fo  long  as  men  are  perfuaded,  that  there  is  an  underftanding 
being  infinitely  powerful,  having  no  Jaw  but  his  own  will,  (becaufe  he  has  no 
fuperiour)  that  may  do  whatever  he  pleafes  at  any  time  to  them,  they  can 
never  lecurely  enjoy  themfelves  or  any  thing,  nor  be  ever  free  from  dilquiet- 
ing  fear  and  lolicitude.  What  the  poets  fable  of  Tantalus  in  hell,  being  al- 
ways infear,  of  a huge  ttone  hanging  over  his  head,  and  ready  every  mo- 
ment to  tumble  down  upon  him,  is  nothing  to  that  true  fear,  which  men 
have  of  a Deity,  and  religion,  here  in  this  life,  which  indeed  was  the  very 
thing  mythologized  in  it. 

1 Nec  mifer  impendent  magnum  timet  aere  faxum 
Tantalus , (ut  fama  eft)  cafsd  formidine  tor  pens : 

Sed  magis  in  vita , divum  metus  urget  inanis 
Mor tales i casiimque  timent , quemcumque  ferat  fors. 

For  befides  mens  infecurity  from  all  manner  of  prefent  evils,  upon  the  fup- 
pofition  of  a God,  the  immortality  of  fouls  can  hardly  be  kept  out,  but  it 
will  croud  in  after  it ; and  then  the  fear  of  eternal  punifhments  after  death 
will  unavoidably  follow  thereupon,  perpetually  embittering  all  the  folaces  of 
life,  and  never  luffering  men  to  have  the  leaf!;  fincere  enjoyment. 

1 -fi  certum  jinem  ejj'e  viderent 

TErumnarum  homines , aliqud  ratione  valerent 
Relligionibus , atque  minis  obfftere  vatum. 

Nunc  ratio  nulla  eft  reftandi,  nulla  facultas  „* 

JEternas  quoniam  pcenas  in  morte  timendum. 

Ignoratur  enim , qu<e fit  natura  animal , 

Nat  a fit,  an  contra  nafccntibus  infinuetur  ; 

Et  fimul  intereat  nobifcum  morte  dirempta , 

An  tenebras  Orci  vifat  vaftdfque  lacunas. 

Wherefore  it  is  plain,  that  they,  who  firtt  introduced  the  belief  of  a Deity 
and  religion,  whatever  they  might  aim  at  in  it,  deferved  very  ill  of  all  man- 
kind, becaufe  they  did  thereby  infinitely  debafe  and  deprefs  mens  Ipirits  un- 
der a fervile  fear-, 

3 Efficiunt  animos  humiles , formidine  divum t 
Deprefsofque  premunt  ad  terrain 

M 2 As 

* Lucret.  Lib.  HI.  ver.  993.  •*  Id.  Lib.  I.  ver.  aoS,  Sec.  3 Id,  Lib.  VI.  ver.  51. 
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As  alfo  caufe  the  greateft  griefs  and  calamities,  that  now  difturb  human 
life, 

1 Eluant  os  turn  gemitus  ipfi fibi,  quant aque  nobis 
Volnera , quas  lachrymas  peperere  minaribu 5 nojlris  ? 

There  can  be  no  comfortable  and  happy  living,  without  banifhing  from  our 
mind  the  belief  of  thefe  two  things,  of  a Deity,  and  the  foul’s  immortality  j, 

a Et  metus  ille  fords  praceps  Acheruntis  agendas 
Funditus , humanam  qui  vitam  turbat  ab  imo , 

Omnia  fuffundens  mortis  nigrore , neque  ullam 
EJfe  voluptatem  liquidam  puramque  relinquit. 

It  was  therefore  a noble  and  heroical  exploit  of  Democritus  and  Epicurus 
thofe  two  good-natur’d  men,  who  feeing  the  world  thus  oppreffed  under  the 
grievous  yoke  of  religion,  the  fear  of  a Deity,  and  punifhment  after  death, 
and  taking  pity  of  this  fad  condition  of  mankind,  did  manfully  encounter 
that  affrightful  fpecftre,  or  empufa,  of  a providential  Deity  ^ and  by  clear  phi- 
lofophick  reafons,  chafe  it  away,  and  banifh  it  quite  out  of  the  world  ; lay- 
ing down  fuch  principles,  as  would  folve  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  with- 
out a God  s 

2 §^uce  bene  cognita  fi  teneas , natura  videtur 
Libera  conlinuo , dominis  privata  fuperbis , 

Ipfa  fud  per  fe  fponte  omnia  dis  agere  expers. 

So  that  Lucretius  does  not  without  juft  caufe  ere<5t  a triumphal  arch  or  mo- 
nument to  Epicurus , for  this  conqueft  or  victory  of  his  obtained  over  the 
Deity  and  religion,  in  this  manner  j 

4 Humana  ante  oculos  f cede  quum  vita  jaceret 
In  terris , oppreffa  gravi  Jub  relligione , 

Qua  caput  a cceli  regionibus  ojiendebat , 

Horribili  fuper  afpebtu  mortalibus  injtans  j 
Primitm  Grains  homo  mor tales  tender e contra 
Eft  ocidos  aufus , primufquc  obftftere  contra ; 

Quem  nec  fama  deum  nec  fuimina,  nec  minitanti 
Mur  mure  compreftit  ccelum , &c. 

XXI.  That  it  is  alfo  the  intereft  of  civil  fovereigns  and  of  all  commonwealths, 
that  there  fhould  neither  be  Deity  nor  religion,  the  Democritick  Atheifts  would 
perfuade  in  this  manner:  A body  politick  or  commonwealth  is  made  up  of  parts, 
that  are  all  naturally  diffociated  from  one  another,  by  reafon  of  that  principle  of 
private  felf-love,  who  therefore  can  be  no  otherwife  held  together  than  by 
fear.  Now  if  there  be  any  greater  fear  than  the  fear  of  the  Leviathan,  and 

civil 
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civil  reprefentative,  the  whole  ftru&ure  and  machine  of  this  great  colofs  mu  ft 
needs  fall  a-pieces,  and  tumble  down.  The  civil  fovereign  reigns  only  in 
fear  *,  wherefore  unlefs  his  fear  be  the  king  and  fovereign  of  all  fears,  his  em- 
pire and  dominion  ceafes.  But  as  the  rod  of  Mofes  devoured  the  rods  of 
the  magicians,  fo  certainly  will  the  fear  of  an  omnipotent  Deity,  that  can  pu- 
nifh  with  eternal  torments  after  death,  quite  fwallow  up  and  devour  that 
comparatively  petty  fear  of  civil  fovereigns,  and  confequently  deftroy  the 
being  of  commonwealths,  which  have  no  foundation  in  nature,  but  are  mere 
artificial  things,  made  by  the  enchantment  and  magical  art  of  policy.  Where- 
fore it  is  well  obferved  by  a modern  writer,  That  men  ought  not  to  fuffer  them - 
gives  to  be  abufed  by  the  do  Brine  of  feparated  efj'ences  and  incorporeal  fub- 
Jlances,  (fuch  as  God  and  the  foul)  built  upon  the  vain philo fophy  of  Ariftotle, 
that  would  fright  men  from  obeying  the  laws  of  their  country , with  empty  names , 
(as  of  hell , damnation , fire  and  brimfione ) as  men  fright  birds  from  the 
corn  with  an  empty  hat , doublet , and  a crooked  flick.  And  again,  If  the  fear 
of  fpir  its  (the  chief  of  which  is  the  Deity)  were  taken  away , men  would  be 
much  more  fitted  than  they  are  for  civil  obedience. 


Moreover,  the  power  of  civil  fovereigns  is  perfectly  indivifible  ; ’tis  either 
all  or  nothing  •,  it  muft  be  abfolute  and  infinite,  or  elfe  Jtis  none  at  all.  Now 
it  cannot  be  fo,  if  there  be  any  other  power  equal  to  it,  to  fhare  with  it,  much 
lefs  if  there  be  any  fuperiour  (as  that  of  the  Deity)  to  check  it  and  controul 
it.  Wherefore  the  Deity  muft  of  neceftity  be  removed  and  dilplaced,  to  make 
room  for  the  Leviathan  to  fpread  himfelf  in. 

Laftly,  ’tis  perfectly  inconfiftent  with  the  nature  of  a body  politick,  that 
there  fhould  be  any  private  judgment  of  good  or  evil,  lawful  or  unlawful, 
juft  or  unjuft  allowed.  But  confidence  (which  theifm  and  religion  introduces) 
is  private  judgment  concerning  good  and  evil  ; and  therefore  the  allowance 
of  it,  is  contradictious  to  civil  fovereignty  and  a commonwealth.  There 
ought  to  be  no  other  confidence  (in  a kingdom  or  commonwealth.)  befides  the 
law  of  the  country  ; the  allowance  of  private  confidence  being,  ipfo  fafto , a 
difiolution  of  the  body  politick,  and  a return  to  the  ftate  of  nature.  Upon 
all  thefe  accounts  it  muft  needs  be  acknowledged,  that  thofe  philofophers, 
who  undermine  and  weaken  theifm  and  religion,  do  highly  deferve  of  all  civil 
fovereigns  and  commonwealths. 

XXII.  Now  from  all  the  premifed  confiderations,  the  Democriticks  con- 
fidently conclude  againft  a Deity  ; that  the  fyftem  and  compages  of  the  uni- 
verfe  had  not  its  original  from  any  underftanding  nature ; but  that  mind  and 
underftanding  it  felf,  as  well  as  all  things  elfe  in  the  world,  fprung  up  from 
fenfiefs  nature  and  chance,  or  from  tne  unguided  and  undirected  motion  of 
matter.  Which  is  therefore  called  by  the  name  of  nature,  becaufe  whatfoever 
moves  is  moved  by  nature  and  neceftity  ; and  the  mutual  cccurfions  and  ren- 
counters of  atoms,  their  plague,  their  ftrokes  and  dafhings  againft  one  ano- 
ther, their  reflexions  and  repercuflions,  their  cohefions,  implexions  and  en- 
tanglements, as  alfo  their  lcattered  difperfions  and  divulfions,  are  all  natural 
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and  neceflary  ; but  it  is  called  alfo  by  the  name  of  chance  and  fortune,  becaufe 
it  is  all  unguided  by  any  mind,  counfel  or  defign. 

Wherefore  infinite  atoms  of  different  fizes  and  figures,  devoid  of  all  life 
and  fenfe,  moving  fortuitoufly  from  eternity  in  infinite  fpace,  and  making 
fucceflively  feveral  encounters,  and  confequently  various  implexions  and  en- 
tanglements with  one  another,  produced  firff  a confufed  chaos  of  thefe  om- 
nifarious particles,  jumbling  together  with  infinite  variety  of  motions,  which 
afterward,  by  the  tugging  of  their  different  and  contrary  forces,  whereby 
they  all  hindred  and  abated  each  other,  came,  as  it  were  by  joint  confpiracy, 
to  be  conglomerated  into  a vortex  or  vortexes ; where  after  many  convolu- 
fionsand  evolutions,  molitions  and  eflavs  (in  which  all  manner  of  tricks  were 
tried,  and  all  forms  imaginable  experimented ) they  chanced,  in  length  of 
time,  here  to  fettle,  into  this  form  and  fyftem  of  things,  which  now  is,  of 
earth,  water,  air  and  fire;  fun,  moon  and  ftars  •,  plants,  animals  and  men  ; 
fo  that  fenffefs  atoms,  fortuitoufly  moved,  and  material  chaos,  were  the  firff 
original  of  all  things. 


This  account  of  the  cofmopceia , and  firff  original  of  the  mundane  fyftem,  is 
reprefented  by  Lucretius  1 according  to  the  mind  of  Epicurus , though  without 
any  mention  of  thofe  vortices,  which  were  yet  an  effential  part  of  the  old  De- 
critick  hypothefis. 

Sed  quibus  ille  modis  conjedlus  material 
Fundarit  ccelum , ac  terrain,  pontique  profunda , 

Solis , lunai  curfus , ex  or  dine  ponam. 

Nam  certe  neque  confilio  primordia  rerum 
Or  dine  fe  qu^eque  atque  fagaci  mente  locarunt : 

Nec , quos  qu^que  darent  mot  us , pepigere  profeclo. 

Sed  quia  mult  a modi s mult  is  primordia  rerum , 

Ex  infinito  jam  tempore  percita  plagis, 

Ponderibufque fuis  confuerunt  concita  ferri, 

Omni-modiJ'que  coire , atque  omnia  pertentare , 

Qurtcunque  inter  fe  pojfent  congrejfa  creare  : 

Pr  opt ere  a fit,  uti  magnum  volgata  per  ovum, 

Omnigenos  ccetus , & motus  experiundo, 

Tandem  ea  convenient , au<e  ut  convener e,  repente 
Magnarum  rerum  fiant  exordia  fiepe, 

Tcrra'i,  mar  is , cceli,  generifque  animantum. 


But  becaufe  fome  feem  to  think  that  Epicurus  was  the  firff  founder  and  in- 
ventor of  this  doctrine,  we  fhall  here  obferve,  that  this  fame  atheiftick  hypothe- 
fis was  long  before  defcribed  by  Plato,  when  Epicurus  was,  as  yet  unborn  ; and 
therefore  doubtlefs  according  to  the  doftrine  of  Leucippus , Democritus  and 
Protagoras ; though  that  Piiilofopher,  in  a kind  of  difdain  (as  it  leems)  re- 
fufed  to  mention  either  of  their  names  : 2 ma  d,  yw  d,  xipx,  (pjasi  irxvlx 

tTvxt  dj  fvyn  (pxtrb  TiyjjYi  b\  txtuiv.  tx  y.elx  tx-jtx  aZ  (TjOixxtx,  yr\;  te  dj  r,)di 
d TsXrivni,  xrpuv  r e mot , iid  txtuv  ys yo’dvxi,  nxP.eXu;  ov\uv  xx^vyuv.  royn 

A 

i Lib.  V.  7Ci'.  417,  Sec.  1 Plato  de  Legibus,  Lib  X.  p 666.  Opcr. 
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s ~soov  £> c tktwu  ui~£ixv  j-tjotAi vnv,  &c.  Fhs  A th  sifts  fay,  that  fire , water , air  and  earth 
(i.  e.  the  four  elements)  tf//  by  nature  and  chance  ■,  <?/ 

by  art  or  mind  ('that  is,  they  were  made  by  the  fortuitous  motion  of  a- 
toms,  and  not  by  any  Deity)  and  that  thofie  other  bodies , of  the  terreftrial 
globe , cf  the  fun , the  moon,  and  the  ftars  (which  by  all,  except  thefe  Atheifts, 
were,  in  thole  times,  generally  luppofed  to  be  animated,  and  a kind  of  in- 
ferior Deities)  were  afterwards  made  out  of  the  aforefaid  elements , being  al- 
together inanimate.  For  they  being  moved  fortu'toufty , or  as  it  happened , 
and  fo  making  various  commixtures  together , did,  by  that  means,  at  length  pro- 
duce the  whole  heavens  and  all  things  in  them,  as  likewife  plants  and  animals 
here  upon  earth  •,  all  which  were  not  made  by  mind , nor  by  art , nor  by  any  God  ; 
but , as  we  faid  before,  by  nature  and  chance  •,  art,  and  mind  it  felf,  rifing  up 
afterwards  from  the  fame  fenfiefs  principles  in  animals. 
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CHAP.  III. 

An  introduction  to  the  confutation  of  the  atheijiick  grounds , in  which  is  con- 
tained a -particular  account  of  all  the  fever al  forms  of  atheifm.  i . That  the 
grounds  of  the  hylozoick  atheifm  could  not  he  infified  on  in  the  former  chapter \ 
together  with  thofe  of  the  atomick , they  being  directly  contrary  each  to  other  ; 
with  a further  account  of  this  hylozoick  atheifm.  i.  A fuggeftion , by  way 
of  caution,  for  the  preventing  of  all  miftakes , that  every  Hylozoift  muft  not 
therefore  be  condemned  for  an  Atheift , or  a mere  ■ counterfeit  kijlrionical 
Theijl.  3.  That  never thelefs , fuch  Hylozoift s as  are  alfo  Corporealifts 
can  by  no  means  be  excufed  from  the  imputation  of  atheifm , for  two  reafons. 
4.  That  Strato  Lampfacenus,  commonly  called  Phyficus,  feems  to  have  been 
the firft  afferter  of  the  hylozoick  atheifm , he  holding  no  other  God  but  the  life  of 
nature  in  moMer.  5.  Further  proved , that  Strato  was  an  Atheift , and 
that  of  a different  form  from  Democritus,  he  attributing  an  energetick  na- 
ture, but  without  fenfe  and  animality , to  all  matter.  6.  That  Strato  not 
deriving  all  things  from  a mere  fortuitous  principle , as  the  Democritick 
Atheift s did,  nor  yet  acknowledging  any  one  plaftick  nature  to  prefide  over  the 
whole , but  deducing  the  original  of  things  from  a mixture  of  chance  and 
plaftick  nature  both  together  in  the  fever  al  parts  of  matter , muft  therefore 
needs  be  an  hylozoick  Atheift.  7.  That  the  famous  Hippocrates  was  neither 
an  Hylozoick  nor  Democritick  Atheift , but  rather  an  Heraclitick  corporeal 
Theift.  8.  That  Plato  took  no  notice  of  the  hylozoick  atheifm , nor  of  any 
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other  than  what  derives  the  original  of  all  things  from  a mere  fortuitous  na- 
ture ■,  and  therefore,  either  the  Democritical,  or  the  Anaximandrian  Atheifn, 
which  latter  will  be  next  declared.  9.  That  it  is  hardly  imaginable , there 
Jhould  have  been  no  philofophick  Atheijis  in  the  world  before  Democritus  and 
Leucippus,  there  being  in  all  ages , as  Plato  obferves , fome  or  other  fick  of 
the  atkeftick  difeafe.  That  Ariitotle  affirms  many  of  the  firjl  philofophers  to 
have  ajfigned  only  a material  caufe  of  the  mundane  fyflem , without  either  effi- 
cient or  intending  caufe  -,  they  fuppojing  matter  to  be  the  only  fubjlance , and  all 
things  elfe  nothing  but  the  paffions  and  accidents  of  it,  generable  and  corrupti- 
ble. 10.  That  the  doctrine  of  thefe  Materialifts  will  be  more  fully  underjlood 
from  the  exceptions,  which  Ariitotle  makes  againjl  them : his  firjl  excep- 
tion, That  they  ajfigned  no  caufe  of  motion,  but  introduced  it  into  the  world 
unaccountably,  11.  Ariftotle’j  fecond  exception , That  thefe  Materialifts 
did  ajfiign  no  caufe  A w J,  x^Aw?,  of  well,  and  fit , and  give  no  account  of  the 
orderly  regularity  of  things.  That  Anaxagoras  was  the  firjl  Ionick  philofo- 
pher,  who  made  mind  and  good  a principle  of  the  univerfe.  1 2 . Concluded, 
That  Ariftotle’j  Materialijls  were  downright  Athefts,  not  merely  becaufe 
they  held  all  fubjlance  to  be  body,  fince  Heraclitus  and  Zeno  did  the  like , and 
yet  are  not  therefore  accounted  Athefts,  ( they  fuppofing  their  fiery  matter  to 
be  originally  intelleAu.il,  and  the  whole  world  to  be  an  animal  -,)  but  beeaufe 
thefe  made  Jlupid  matter , devoid  of  all  underjlanding  and  life,  to  be  the  only 
principle.  13.  As  alfo,  becaufe  they  fuppofed  every  thing  befides  the  fub- 
jlance of  matter , life  and  underjlanding,  and  all  particular  beings,  to  be  ge- 
nerable, and  corruptible , and  confequently,.  that  there  could  be  no  other  God , than 
fuch  as  was  native  and  • mortal.  That  thofe  ancient  theologers , who  were 
Theogonfts,  and  generated  all  the  Gods  out  of  night  and  chaos,  were  only 
verbal  1 hefts,  but  real  Athefts ; fenflefs  matter  being  to  them  the  highejl 
Numen-.  14.  The  great  difference  obferved  betzvixt  Anltotle’j  atheijlical 
Materialifts  and  the  Italick  philofophers , the  former  determining  all  things , 
befides  the  fubjlance  of  matter , to  be  made  or  generated,  the  latter  that  no 
real  entity  was  either  generated  or  corrupted  thereupon  both  dejlroying  qua- 
lities and  forms  of  body,  and  afjerting  the  ingencrability  and  inccrporeity  of 
fouls.  15.  How  AriltotJe’j  atheiftick  Materialifts  endeavoured  to  baffle  and 
elude  that  axiom  of  the  Italick  philofophers.  That  nothing  can  come  from  no- 
thing nor  go  to  noth,  ng  •,  and  that  Anaxagoras  was  the  firjl  among  ft  the  Ionicks , 
who  yielded  fo  far  to  that  principle,  as  from  thence  to  ajfert  incorporeal  fub- 
jlance, and  the  pre-exiftence  of  qualities  and  forms  in  femilar  atoms,  foraf- 
much  as  he  conceived  them  to  be  things  really  dftincl  from  the  fubjlance  of 
matter . 1 6.  The  error  of  fome  writers,  who  becaufe  Ariitotle  affirms,  that 

the  ancient  philofophers  did  generally  conclude  the  world  to , have  been  made , 
from  thence  infer , that  they  were  all  Thefts,  and  that  Ariitotle  contradicts 
himfelf  in  reprefenting  many  of  them  as  Athefts.  That  the  ancient  Athefts 
did  generally  xoT-uuiTro.dh,  ajfert  tie  world  to  have  been  made , or  have  had 
a beginning  •,  as  alfo  fome  Thefts  did  maintain  its  eternity , but  in  a way 
of  det  endevcy  upon  the  Deity.  That  we  ought  here  to  dftinguifh  betwixt  the 
fyftem  of  the  world,  and  the  fubjlance  of  the  matter,  all  Athefts  after  ting  the 
matter  to  have  been,  not  only  eternal,  but  alfo  fuch  independently  upon  any 
ether  being.  1 7.  That  Plato  and  others  concluded  this  materialifm , orhylo - 
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pathian  atheifm , to  have  been  at  leaft  as  old  as  Homer,  who  made  the  ocean 
(or  fluid  matter)  the  father  of  all  the  gods.  And  that  this  was  indeed  the 
ancientefl  of  all  atheifms , which  verbally  acknowledging  gods , yet  derived 
the  original  of  them  all  from  night  and  chaos.  The  defcription  of  this  atheiftick 
hypothefls  in  Ariftophanes,  That  night  and  chaos  flrft  laid  an  egg , out  of 
which  fprung  forth  love , which  afterwards  mingling  with  chaos , begat  heaven 
and  earth , animals  and  all  the  Gods.  18.  That  notwithflanding  this , in 
Kx\1kot\Ds judgment,  Parmenides,  Hefiod,  and  others,  who  made  love  in  like 
manner,  fenior  to  all  the  gods,  were  to  be  exempted  out  of  the  number  of 
Atheifts  they  underftanding  this  love  to  be  an  active  principle,  or  caufe  of 
motion  in  the  univerfe,  which  therefore  could  not  rife  from  an  egg  of  the  night, 
nor  be  the  ojf-fpring  of  chaos,  but  mufl  be  fomething  in  order  of  nature  before 
matter.  Simmias  Rhodius  his  Wings,  a poem  in  honour  of  this  heavenly  love. 
This  not  that  love,  which  was  the  oflfpring  of  Penia  and  Poms  in  Plato.  In 
what  rectified  fenfe  it  may  pa fs  for  true  theology,  that  love  is  the  fupreme  Deity 
and  original  of  all  things.  19.  That  though  Democritus  and  Leucippus  be 
elfewhere  taxed  by  Ariltotle  for  this  very  thing,  that  they  afflgned  only  a ma- 
terial caufe  of  the  univerfe  •,  yet  they  were  not  the  perfons  intended  by  him  in 
the  fore-cited  accufation,  but  certain  and  enter philo fophers,  who  alfo  were  not 
Atomifts,  but  Hylopathians.  20.  That  Ariftotle’i  atheiftick  Materialifts  were 
all  the  flrft  Ionick  philofophers  before  Anaxagoras,  Thales  being  the  head  of 
them.  But  that  Thales  is  acquitted  from  this  imputation  of  atheifm  by  fever  a! 
good  authors  ( with  an  account  how  he  came  to  be  thus  differently  reprefented) 
and  therefore  that  his  next  fuccejfor  Anaximander  is  rather  to  be  accounted  the 
prince  of  this  atheiftick  philofophy.  21.  A p aft  age  out  of  Arilrotle  objected, 
which,  at  firft fight,  feems  to  make  Anaximander  a divine  philo fopher,  and  there- 
fore hath  led  both  modern  and  ancient  writers  into  that  miftake.  That  this  place 
well  confidered  proves  the  contrary.  That  Anaximander  was  the  chief  of  the 
old  atheiftick  philofophers.  22.  That  it  is  no  wonder,  //Anaximander  called 
fenftefs  matter  the  to  QTov,  or  God,  fince  to  all  Atheifts  that  muft  needs  be  the 
higheft  N umen  ; alfo  how  this  is  faid  to  be  immortal,  and  to  govern  all 
with  the  concurrent  judgment  of  the  Greek  fcholiafts  upon  this place.  23.  A 
further  account  of  the  Anaximandrian  philofophy , manifefting  it  to  have  been 
purely  atheiftical.  24.  What  ill  judges  the  vulgar  have  been  of  Thefts  and 
Atheifts  ; as  alfo  that  learned  men  have  commonly  fuppofed  fewer  Atheifts 
than  indeed  there  were.  Anaximander  and  Democritus  Atheifts  both  alike , 
though  philofophizing  different  ways.  That  feme  pajfages  in  Plato  ref  peel 
the  Anaximandrian  form  of  Atheifm,  rather  than  the  Democritical.  25.  Why 
Democritus  and  Leucippus  new -mo dell' d atheifm  into  the  atomick  form. 
26.  That  befides  the  three  forms  of  atheifm  already  mentioned,  we  feme  times 
meet  with  a fourth,  which  fuppofes  the  univerfe,  though  not  to  be  an  animal, 
yet  a kind  of  plant  or  vegetable,  having  one,  plaftick  nature  in  it,  devoid  of 
underftanding  and  fenfe,  which  difpofes  and  orders  the  whole.  27.  That  this 
form  of  atheifm,  which  makes  one  plaftick  life  to  prefide  over  the  whole , is  dif- 
ferent from  the  hylozoick,  in  that  it  takes  away  all  fortuitoufnefs,  and fubj eels 
all  to  the  fate  of  one  plaftick  methodical  nature.  28.  Though  it  bepoffible,  that 
feme  in  all  ages  might  have  entertained  this  atheiftical  conceit,  that  things 
are  diftpenfed  by  one  regular  and  methodical,  but  unknowing  fenftefs  nature  •,  yet 
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itfeems  to  have  been  chiefly  ajferted  by  certain  fpurious  Hefachtuks  and  Sioicks. 
/ind  therefore  this  form  of  atheifm , which  fuppofes  one  cofmoplaftick  nature , may 
be  called  Pfeudo-Zenonian.  29.  That,  befldes  the  philofophic  Atheifts,  there, 
have  been  always  enthufiaftick  and  fanatical  Atheifts,  though  in  form  fcnfe  all 
Atheifts  may  be  faid  alfo  to  be  both  enthufiafls  and  fanaticks , they  being  led  by 
an  fyd  d'x or  irrational  impetus.  30.  Thai  there  cannot  cefily  be  any  other 
form  of  atheifm , befldes  thofe  four  already  mentioned , becaufe  all  Atheifls  ere 
Corporealifts , and  yet  all  Corporealifts  not  Atheifts , but  only  fitch  as  make 
the  fir  ft  principle  of  all  things  not  to  be  intellectual.  31.  A diftribution  of 
ctheifins  producing  the  former  quaternio , and  fhowing  the  difference  between 
them.  32.  That  they  are  but  bunglers  at  atheifr,  who  talk  of  fenjitive  and 
rational  matter ; and  that  the  canting  aftrological  Atheifls  are  not  at  all  con- 
fliderable , becaufe  not  underftanding  themfelves.  33.  Another  diftribution  of 
atheifms That  they  either  derive  the  original  of  things  from  a merely  fortuitous 
principle , the  unguided  motion  of  matter , or  elfe  from  a plqjlick  and  methodical ' 
but  fenflefs  nature.  What  Atheifts  denied  the  eternity  of  the  world , and  what 
ajferted  it.  34.  That  of  thefe  four  forms  of  atheifm,  the  Atomick  or  Demo- 
critical,  and  the  Hylozoick  or  Stratonical  are  the  chief-,  and  that  thefe  two  being 
once  confuted,  all  atheifm  will  be  confuted.  35.  Thefe  two  forms  of  atheifm 
being  contrary  to  one  another,  how  we  ought  in  all  reafon  to  infijl  rather  upon 
the  atomick  -,  but  that  afterwards  we  fall  confute  the  hylezoick  alfo,  and  prove 
againft  all  Corporealifts , that  no  cogitation  nor  life  belongs  to  matter.  36.  That 
in  the  mean  time  we  fhall  not  negleCl  any  form  of  atheifm,  but  confute  them 
all  together,  as  agreeing  in  one  principle  as  alfo  fhow , hovo  the  old  atomick 
Atheifts  did  fufficiently  overthrow  the  foundation  of  the  Hylozoifts.  37.  Obferved 
here , that  the  Hylozoifts  are  not  condemned  merely  for  after  ting  a plaftic  life,  di- 
ft  in  Cl  from  the  animal , {which , with  moft  other  philofophers,  we  judge  highly  pro- 
bable, if  taken  in  aright  fenfe -ft)  but  for  grofly  mifunderftanding  it,  and.attri- 
butingthe  fame  to  matter.  Theplajlick  life  of  nature  largely  explained.  3S  .That 
though  the  confutation  of  the  atheiflic  grounds,  according  to  the  laws  of  me- 
thod, ought  to  have  been  referved  for  the  laft  part  of  this  difeourfe  yet  we 
having  reafons  to  violate  thofe  laws,  crave  the  reader* s pardon  for  this prepefte- 
rou fiefs.  A c onf her  able  obfervation  of  Plato* s,  that  it  is  not  only  moral  vi- 
tioflty , which  inclines  men  to  atheize,  but  alfo  an  affectation  of  feeming  wifer 
than  the  generality  of  mankind -,  as  likewife,  that  the  Atheifts , making  fuch 
pretence  to  wit,  it  is  a feafonable  undertaking  to  evince,  that  they  fumble  in 
all  their  ratiocinations.  That  we  hope  to  make  it  appear,  that  the  Atheifts  are 
no  conjurers  and  that  all  fornis  of  atheifm  are  nonfenfe  and  impoffibility. 

I,  ~W  Tf  ITE  have  now  reprefented  the  grand  myflreries  of  atheifm,  which 
M,  / may  be  alfo  called  the  myfteries  of  the  kingdom  of  darknefs  ; 

W \ll  though  indeed  fome  of  them  are  but  briefly  hinted  here, 

they  being  again  more  fully  to  be  infilled  on  afterward,  where 
we  are  to  give  an  account  of  the  Atheifts  endeavours  to  folve  the  phenome- 
non of  cogitation.  We  have  reprefented  the  chief  grounds  of  atheifms  in  ge- 
neral. as  alfo  of  that  moft  notorious  form  of  atheifm  in  particular,  that  is  called 
/domical.  But  whereas  there  hath  been  already  mentioned  another  form  of 
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atheifm,  called  by  us  hylozoical ; the  principles  hereof  could  not  pofiibly  be 
infilled  on  in  this  place,  where  we  were  to  make  the  mod:  p'aufible  plea 
for  atheifm,  they  being  di  redly  contrary  to  thole  of  the  Atomical,  fo  that 
they  would  have  mutually  deftroyed  each  other.  For,  whereas  the  Atomick 
atheifm  fuppofes  the  notion  or  idea  of  body  to  be  nothing  but  extended 
refilling  bulk,  and  confiquently  to  include  no  manner  of  life  and  cogitation 
in  it ; hylozoifm,  on  the  contrary,  makes  all  body,  as  fucli,  and  therefore 
every  fmalleft  atom  of  it,  to  have  life  efientially  belonging  to  it  (natural 
perception,  and  appetite)  though  without  any  animal  fenle  or  reflexive 
knowledge,  as  if  life,  and  matter  or  extended  bulk,  were  but  two  incom- 
plete and  inadequate  conceptions  of  one  and  the  fame  fuoftance,  called 
body.  By  reafon  of  which  life  (not  animal,  but  only  plaftical)  all  parts  of 
matter  being  fuppofed  able  to  form  themfelves  artificially  and  methodically 
(though  without  any  deliberation  or  attentive  confideration)  to  the  greatell 
advantage  of  their  prefent  refpedive  capabilities,  and  therefore  alfo  fome- 
times  by  organization  to  improve  themfelves  further  into  fenle  and  felf-en- 
joyment  in  all  animals,  as  alfo  to  univerfal  reafon  and  reflexive  knowledge 
in  men  •,  it  is  plain,  that  there  is  no  neceffity  at  all  left,  either  of  any  incor- 
poreal foul  in  men  to  make  them  rational,  or  of  any  Deity  in  the  whole 
univerfe  to  folve  the  regularity  thereof.  One  main  difference  betwixt  thefe 
two  forms  of  atheifm  is  this,  that  the  Atomical  fuppofes  ail  life  whatfoever 
to  be  accidental,  generable  and  corruptible ; but  the  hylozoick  admits  of  a- 
certain  natural  or  plaflick  life,  effential  and  fubllantial,  ingenerable  and  in- 
corruptible, though  attributing  the  fame  only  to  matter,  as  fuppefing  no 
other  fubflance  in  the  world  befides  it. 

II.  Now  to  prevent  all  miflakes,  v/e  think  fit  here  by  way  of  caution  to 
digged,  that  as  every  Atomift  is  not  therefore  neceflarily  an  Atheifl,  fo 
neither  mud  every  Hylozoifl  needs  be  accounted  fuch.  For  whoever  fo 
holds  the  life  of  matter,  as  notwithftanding  fo  alfert  another  kind  of  fub- 
llance  alfo,  that  is  immaterial  and  incorporeal,  is  no  ways  obnoxious  to  that 
foul  imputation.  Flowever,  we  ought  not  to  diflemble,  but  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  here  betwixt  thefe  two,  atomifm  and  hylozoifm,  in  this  re- 
gard ; that  the  former  of  them,  namely  atomifm  (as  hath  been  already  de- 
clared) hath  in  it  felf  a natural  cognation  and  conjundion  with  incorporeifm, 
though  violently  cut  off  from  it  by  the  Democritick  Atheifls  ; whereas  the 
latter  of  them,  hylozoifm,  feems  to  have  altogether  as  dole  and  intimate 
a correfpondence  with  eorporealifm  ; becaufe,  as  hath  been  already  fignified, 
if  all  matter,  as  fuch,  have  not  only  fuch  a life,  perception  and  felf-adive 
power  in  it,  as  whereby  it  can  form  it  felf  to  the  befl  advantage,  making 
this  a fun,  and  that  an  earth  or  planet,  and  fabricating  the  bodies  of  ani- 
mals mod  artificially,  but  alfo  can  improve  it  felf  into  fenfe  and  lelf-enjoy- 
ment ; it  may  as  well  be  thought  able  to  advance  it  felf  higher,  into  all  the 
ads  of  reafon  and  underflanding  in  men  •,  fo  that  there  will  be  no  need  ei- 
ther of  an  incorporeal  immortal  foul  in  men,  or  a deity  in  the  univerfe. 

Nor  indeed  is  it  eafiiy  conceivable,  how  any  fhould  be  induced  to  admit 

fuch 
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fuch  a monftrous  paradox  as  this  is.  That  every  atom  of  dull  or  other 
fenfelefs  matter  is  wifer  than  the  greateft  politician  and  the  moft  acute 
philofopher  that  ever  was,  as  having  an  infallible  omnifcience  of  all  its  own 
capabilities  and  congruities  •,  were  it  not  by  reafon  of  fome  ftrong  prepoffef- 
fion,  againft  incorporeal  fubftance  and  a Deity  : there  being  nothing  fo  ex- 
travagant and  ouragioufly  wild,  which  a mind  once  infedted  with  atheifti- 
cal  fottifhnefs  and  difbelief  will  not  rather  greedily  fwallow  down,  than  ad- 
mit a Deity,  which  to  fuch  is  the  higheft  of  all  paradoxes  imaginable,  and 
the  moft  affrightful  bug-bear.  Notwithftanding  all  which,  it  may  not  be 
denied,  but  that  it  is  poffible  for  one,  who  really  entertains  the  belief  of  a 
Deity  and  a rational  foul  immortal,  to  be  perfuaded,  firft,  that  the  fenfitive 
foul  in  men  as  well  as  brutes  is  merely  corporeal ; and  then  that  there  is 
a material  plaftick  life  in  the  feeds  of  all  plants  and  animals,  whereby  they 
do  artificially  form  themfelves ; and  from  thence  afterward  to  defeend  alfo 
further  to  hylozoifm,  that  all  matter,  as  fuch,  hath  a kind  of  natural, 
though  not  animal  life  in  it : in  confideration  whereof,  we  ought  not  to 
cenfure  every  Hylozoift,  profeffing  to  hold  a Deity  and  a rational  foul  im- 
mortal, for  a mere  diguifed  Atheift,  or  counterfeit  hiftrionical  Theift. 

III.  But  tho’  every  Hylozoift  be  not  therefore  neceffarily  an  Atheift,  yet 
whofoever  is  an  Hylozoift  and  Corporealift  both  together,  he  that  both 
holds  the  life  of  matter  in  the  fenfe  before  declared,  and  alfo  that  there  is 
no  other  fubftance  in  the  world  befides  body  and  matter,  cannot  be  excufed 
from  the  imputation  of  atheifm,  for  two  reafons : firft,  becaufe  though  he 
derive  the  original  of  all  things,  not  from  what  is  perfectly  dead  and  ftu- 
pid,  as  the  atomick  Atheift  doth,  but  from  that  which  hath  a kind  of  life 
or  perception  in  it,  nay  an  infallible  omnifcience,  of  whatfoever  it  felf  can 
do  or  fuffer,  or  of  all  its  own  capabilities  and  congruities,  which  feems  to 
bear  fome  femblance  of  a Deity  •,  yet  all  this  being  only  in  the  way  of  na- 
tural, and  not  animal  perception,  is  indeed  nothing  but  a dull  and  drowfy, 
plaftic  and  fpermatick  life,  devoid  of  all  confcioufnefs  and  felf-enjoyment. 
The  Hylozoifts  nature  is  a piece  of  very  myfterious  nonfenfe,  a thing  per- 
fectly wife,  without  any  knowledge  or  confcioufnefs  of  it  felf ; whereas  a 
Deity,  according  to  the  true  notion  of  it,  is  fuch  a perfedt  underftanding 
being,  as  with  full  confcioufnefs  and  felf-enjoyment  is  completely  happy. 
Secondly,  becaufe  the  hylozoick  Corporealift,  fuppofing  all  matter,  as  fuch, 
to  have  life  in  it,  muft  needs  make  infinite  of  thofe  lives,  (forafmuch  as 
every  atom  of  matter  has  a life  of  its  own)  coordinate  and  independent  on 
one  another,  and  confequently,  as  many  independent  firft  principles,  no  one 
common  life  or  rnind  ruling  over  the  whole.  Whereas,  to  affert  a God, 
is  to  derive  all  things  dp’  ms  -nv^,  from  fome  one  principle,  or  to  fuppofe 
one  perfedt  living  and  underftanding  being  to  be  the  original  of  all  things, 
and  the  architedt  of  the  whole  univerfe. 

Thus  we  fee,  that  the  hylozoick  Corporealift  is  really  an  Atheift,  though 
carrying  more  the  femblance  and  difguile  of  a Theift,  than  other  Atheifts, 

in 
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in  that  he  attributes  a kind  of  life  to  matter.  For  indeed  every  Atheift 
mult  of  neceflity  caft  fome  of  the  incommunicable  properties  oi  the  Dei- 
ty, more  or  lefs,  upon  that  which  is  not  God,  namely  matter  ; and 
they,  who  do  not  attribute  life  to  it,  yet  muft  needs  beftow  upon  it  ne- 
cefiary  feif-exiftence,  and  make  it  the  firfb  principle  of  all  things,  which 
are  the  peculiarities  of  the  Deity.  The  Numen,  which  the  hylozoick  Corpo- 
realift  pays  all  his  devotions  to,  is  a certain  blind  fhe-god  or  goddefs,  called 
Nature,  or  the  life  of  matter  -,  which  is  a very  great  myftery,  a thing  that  is 
perfectly  wife,  and  infallibly  omnifcient,  without  any  knowledge  or  confci- 
oufnefs  at  all  •,  fomething  like  to  that  twu  zoxltwv  (in  * Plato)  znf*De  Rep.  1. 5. 

rou  Ewyy  (3oA^  ri)?  that  vulgar  enigma  or  riddle  of  boys  concern-  [P-4<5S-] 

ing  an  eunuch  ftriking  a bat  ; a man  and  not  a man , feeing  and  not  feeing , did 
ftrike  and  not  ftrike,  with  a ftone  and  not  a ft  one,  a bird  and  not  a bird , & c. 
the  difference  being  only  this,  that  this  was  a thing  intelligible,  but  hu- 
mourfomly  expreffed  ; whereas  the  other  feems  to  be  perfect  nonfenfe,  being 
nothing  but  a milunderftanding  of  the  plaftick  power,  as  fhall  be  fhowed 
afterwards. 

IV.  Now  the  firft  and  chief  affertor  of  this  hylozoick  atheifm  was,  as 
we  conceive,  Strato  Lampfacenus  l,  commonly  called  alfo  Phy ficus,  that  had 
been  once  an  auditor  of  Pheophraftus , and  a famous  Peripatetick,  but  af- 
terwards degenerated  from  a genuine  Peripatetick  into  a new-formed  kind 
of  Atheift.  For  Veleius , an  Epicurean  Atheift  in  Cicero , reckoning  up  all 
the  feveral  forts  of  Theifts,  which  had  been  in  former  times,  gives  fuch  a 
character  of  this  Strato , as  whereby  he  makes  him  to  be  a ftrange  kind  of 
atheiftical  Theift,  or  divine  Atheift,  if  we  may  life  fuch  a contradictious 
expreftion  : his  words  are  thefe,  ft  Nec  audiendus  Strato,  qui  Phyficus  appel - J D:‘ 

latur , qui  omnemvim  divinam  innatura  fitam  ejfe  cenfet,  qu<e  can  fas  gignendi,  XIII.  p, 
augend , minuendivc  habea',  fed  careat  omni  fenfu.  Neither  is  Strato,  commonly  2902.] 
called  the  Naturalift  or  Phyfiologift , to  be  heard , who  places  all  divinity  in  nature , 
as  having  within  it f elf  the  caufes  of  all  generations , corruptions  and  augmen- 
tations, but  without  any  manner  of  fenfe.  Strato’s  deity  therefore  was  a cer- 
tain living  and  aCtive,  but  fenfelefs  nature.  Fie  did  not  fetch  the  original 
of  all  things,  as  the  Democritick  and  Epicurean  Atheifts,  from  a mere  for- 
tuitous motion  of  atoms,  by  means  whereof  he  bore  fome  flight  femblance  of 
a Theift  ; but  yet  he  was  a down-right  Atheift  for  all  that,  his  God  being 
no  other  than  fuch  a life  of  nature  in  matter,  as  was  both  devoid  of  fenfe 
and  confcioufnefs,  and  alfo  multiplied  together  with  the  feveral  parts  of  it. 

He  is  alfo  in  like  manner  deferibed  by  Seneca  in  St.  Auguftine  \\  as  a kind  olr\\De  ctv.  Dtt 
mongrel  thing,  betwixt  an  Atheift  and  a Theift  ; Ego  feram  aut  Piatonem, 
aut  Peripateticum  Stratonem,  quorum  alter  deum  fine  corpore  fecit,  alter  fine  Tom.  VII. 
animo  ? Shall  I endure  either  Plato,  or  the  Peripatetick  Strato,  whereof  the  one  Oper.  Ed. 
made  God  to  be  without  a body , the  other  witout  a mind?  In  which  words  Eenedift.] 
Seneca  taxes  thefe  two  philofophers,  as  guilty  of  two  contrary  extremes  ; 

Plato , becaufe  he  made  God  to  be  a pure  mind  or  a perfectly  incorporeal 
being  •,  and  Strato , becaufe  he  made  him  to  be  a body  without  a mind, 

he 

* Vide  Diogen.  Laert.  fegm  58.  p.  298. 
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he  acknowledging  no  other  deity  than  a certain  ftupid  and  plaftick  life,  in 
all  the  feveral  parts  of  matter,  without  fenfe.  Wherefore  this  feerns  to  be 
the  only  reafon,  why  Strato  was  thus  fometimes  reckoned  amongft  theTheifts, 
.though  he  were  indeed  an  Atheift,  becaufe  he  diflented  from  that  only 
form  of  Atheifm,  then  fo  vulgarly  received,  the  Dcmocritick  and  Epicurean, 
attributing  a kind  of  life  to  nature  and  matter. 


V.  And  that  Strato  was  thus  an  Atheift,  but  of  a different  kind  from  De- 
* 4c ticl.£>u*(i.mocritiis,  may  further  appear  from  this  paflage  of  Cicero's  * Strato  Lamp- 
i 4.  [Cap  sS.faceFius  negat  opera  deorum  fe  uti  ad  fabricandum  mundum  quacunque  ftnt 
Tom 1 VIII  docet  omnia  ejje  effect  a natura , nec  ut  illc , qui  afperis , id  Levi  bus,  id  hama- 


tis  uncinatifque  corporibus  concreta  htec  effe  dicat,  interjects  inani  fomnia  cenfet 
h<zc  effe  Democriti,  non  docentis , fed  optantis.  Strato  denies , that  he  makes 
any  life  of  a God , for  the  fabricating  of  the  world , or  the  folving  the  phenomena 
thereof  teaching  all  things  to  have  been  made  by  nature  •,  but  yet  not  in  fuch 
a manner , as  he  who  affirmed  them  to  be  all  concreted  out  of  certain  rough 
and  fmooth , hookey  and  crooked  atoms , he  judging  thefe  things  to  be  nothing 
but  the  mere  dreams  and  dotages  of  Democritus,  not  teaching  but  wijhing. 
Here  we  fee,  that  Strato  denied  the  world  to  be  made  by  a Deity  or  per fedt 
underftanding  nature,  as  well  as  Democritus  -,  and  yet  that  he  diflented  from 
Democritus  notwithstanding,  holding  another  kind  of  nature,  as  the  original 
of  things,  than  he  did,  who  gave  no  account  of  any  active  principle  and 
caufe  of  motion,  nor  of  the  regularity  that  is  in  things.  Democritus  \\ is  na- 
ture was  nothing  but  the  fortuitous  motion  of  matter ; but  Strato' s nature 
was  an  inward  plaftick  life  in  the  feveral  parts  of  matter,  whereby  they 
could  artificially  frame  themfelves  to  the  belt  advantage,  according  to  their 
feveral  capabilities,  without  any  confcious  or  reflexive  knowledge.  Quic- 
quid  aut  Jit  aut  fiat,  (fays  the  fame  author ')  naturalibus  fieri,  aut  fad  urn  effe 
docet  ponder ibus  id  motibus . Strato  teaches  whatfoever  is,  or  is  made,  to  be 
made  by  certain  inward  natural  forces  and  activities. 

VI.  Furthermore  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  though  Strato  thus  attributed  a 
certain  kind  of  life  to  matter,  yet  he  did  by  no  means  allow  of  any  one 
common  life,  whether  fentient  and  rational,  or  plaftick  and  fpermatick  only, 
as  ruling  over  the  whole  mafs  of  matter  and  corporeal  univerle  ; which  is  a 


f Mverf.  Co-  thing  in  part  affirmed  by  Plutarch  -f,  and  may  in  part  be  gathered  from  thefe 


natural  in  every  thing,  follows  fomething  fortuitous  antecedent , chance  firjl  begin- 
ning, and  nature  atling  confequently  thereupon.  The  full  fenfe  whereof  feems 
to  be  this,  that  though  Strato  did  not  derive  the  original  of  all  mundane 
things  from  mere  fortuitous  mechanifm,  as  Democritus  before  him  had  done, 
but  fuppofed  a life  and  natural  perception  in  the  matter,  that  was  diredlive 
jof  it ; yet  not  acknowledging  anyone  common  life,  whether  animal  or  pla- 


ftick. 


* Ibid. 
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ftick,  as  governing  and  fwaying  the  whole,  but  only  fuppofing  the  feveral 
parts  of  matter  to  have  fo  many  plaftick  Jives  of  their  own,  he  muft  needs 
attribute  fomething  to  fortune,  and  make  the  mundane  fyftem  to  depend 
upon  a certain  mixture  of  chance  and  plaftick  or  orderly  nature  both  toge- 
ther, and  confequently  mult  be  an  Hylozoift.  Thus  we  fee,  that  thefe  are 
two  fchemes  ofatheifm,  very  different  from  one  another  1 ; that,  which  fetches 
the  original  of  all  things  from  the  mere  fortuitous  and  unguided  motion  of 
matter,  without  any  vital  or  diredtive  principle  ; and  that,  which  derives  it 
from  a certain  mixture  of  chance  and  the  life  of  matter  both  together,  it 
fuppofing  a plaftick  life,  not  in  the  whole  univerfe,  as  one  thing,  but  in  all 
the  feveral  parts  of  matter  by  themfelves  ; the  firft  of  which  is  the  Atomick 
and  Democritick  atheifm,  the  fecond  the  Hylozoick  and  Stratonick, 


VII.  It  may  berhaps  be  fufpedted  by  fome,  that  the  famous  Hippocrates , 
who  lived  long  before  Slrato , was  an  affertor  of  the  Hylozoick  atheifm, 
becaufe  of  fuch  paffages  in  him  as  thefe,  aVai'<?air©->  y (pia-i?  « r?  <rxv  * 2.  Tom.  II. 

Sm  cHo-jtx  ttoi-Jv-  Nature  is  unlearned  or  untaught , but  it  learneth  from  it-O per.  p. 
felf  what  things  it  ought  to  do:  and  again,  xvevpi'o-xn  y (plo-tg  xlny  ixvry  tx<;  ^ Hd  j 
kx  A Sixmtzc;-  Nature  find  out  ways  to  it  felf,  not  by  ratiocination.  But 
there  is  nothing  more  affirmed  here  concerning  nature  by  Hippocrates , than  f,  -nN'iovJx 
what  might  be  affirmed  likewife  of  the  Ariftotelick  and  Platonick  nature,  'to/ui. 
which  is  fuppofed  to  adt  for  ends,  though  without  confultation  and  ratioci- 
nation. And  I muft  confefs,  it  feems  to  me  no  way  mif-becoming  of  a 
Theift,  to  acknowledge  fuch  a nature  or  principle  in  the  univerfe,  as  may 
adt  according  to  rule  and  method  for  the  fake  of  ends,  and  in  order  to 
the  beft,  though  it  felf  do  not  underftand  the  reafon  of  what  it  doth  ; this 
being  ftill  fuppofed  to  adt  dependently  upon  a higher  intelledtual  principle, 
and  to  have  been  firft  fet  a work  and  employed  by  it,  it  being  otherwife 
nonfenfe.  But  to  affert  any  fuch  plaftick  nature,  as  is  independant  upon  any 
higher  intelledtual  principle,  and  fo  it  felf  the  firft  and  higheft  principle  of 
adtivity  in  the  univerfe,  this  indeed  muft  needs  be,  either  that  Hylozoick 
atheifm  already  fpoken  of,  or  elfe  another  different  form  of  atheifm,  which 
fhall  afterwards  be  deferibed.  But  though  Hippocrates  were  a corporealift, 
yet  we  conceive  he  ought  not  to  lie  under  the  fufpicion  of  either  of  thofe 
two  atheifms  ; forafmuch  as  himfelf  plainly  aflerts  a higher  intelledtual  prin- 
ciple, than  fuch  a plaftic  nature,  in  the  univerfe,  namely  an  Heraclitick 
corporeal  God,  or  underftanding  fire,  immortal,  pervading  the  whole  world,  De  Princip. 
in  thefe  words  ; Aoxist  Si  y.ot  o xxXioysy  Sspy.oy,  xHjxvx-ov  ts  stvxi,  xx\  voew  ztxvtx,  aut  Camibut. 
xxl  opt jv,  xxl  xyj eiu,  xxl  tzxv\x  rx  ovrx  xxl  tx  p.fAA ovrx  IrrtSxa  It  feems  to  m0rn  I 

me,  that  that  which  is  called  heat  or  fire , is  immortal,  and  omnifeient , and  that  Oper.} 
it  fees,  hears,  and  know  all  things , not  only  fuch  as  are  prefent , but  alfo  future. 

Wherefore  we  conclude,  that  Hippocrates  was  neither  an  Hylozoick  nor 
Democritick  Atheift,  but  an  Heraclitick  corporeal  Theift. 


O 


VIII. 


5 VideLachint.  de  Ira  Dei,  cap.  X.  p.  918. 
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Plato  took  Notice  only 


VIII.  Pofiibly  it  may  be  thought  alfo,  that  Plato  in  his  Sophid  intends 
this  hylozoick  atheifm,  where  he  declares  it  as  the  opinion  of  many,  1 
(Rucriu  ttxv\x  y mxv,  xwo  th®3  outik?  xvev  faxvoi'as  (pyse-jw*  That  na- 

ture generates  all  things  from  a certain  fpontaneous  principle,  without  any 
reafon  and  under  ft  anding  . But  here  the  word  auTo^ams  may  be  as  well  ren- 

dred  fortuitous,  as  fpontaneous  •,  however,  • there  is  no  necefiity,  that  this 
fhould  be  underdood  of  an  artificial  or  methodical  unknowing  nature.  It  is 
true  indeed,  that  Plato  himfelf  feems  to  acknowledge  a certain  pladick  or  me- 
thodical nature  in  the  univerfe,  fubordinate  to  the  Deity,  or  that  perfedb 
mind,  which  is  the  fupreme  governor  of  all  things  •,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  thefe  words  of  his,  tw  (pvo-iv  /hit a.  ?dyx  xx\  a-Cv  ?6yu  xxlvu  r«  ttx'jtx  Slx- 
xorpTr  that  nature  does  rationally  (or  orderly)  together  with  reafon  and  mind, 
govern  the  whole  univerfe.  Where  he  fuppofes  a certain  regular  nature  to  be 
a partial  and  fubordinate  caufe  of  things  under  the  divine  intellect.  And  it  is 
very  probable,  that  Ariftotle  derived  that  whole  dodtrine  of  his  concerning  a 
regular  and  artificial  nature,  which  ads  for  ends,  from  the  Platonick  fchool. 
But  as  for  any  fuch  form  of  atheifm,  as  fhould  fuppofe  a plaftick  or  regular, 
but  fenfelefs  nature  either  in  the  whole  world,  or  the  feveral  parts  of  mat- 
ter by  themfelves,  to  be  the  higheft  principle  of  all  things,  we  do  not  con- 
ceive, that  there  is  any  intimation  of  it  to  be  found  any  where  in  Plato.  For 
in  his  De  Legibus,  where  he  profeffedly  difputes  againd  atheifm,  he  dates  the 
dodrine  of  it  after  this  manner,  rd  fiv  [xeytf-x  xxl  xdxxn -x  x-n-s^yx^s^xi  (pva-tv 
).  xxl  rv%r,v,  tx  a-fMxgorcgx.  Ttyym'  that  nature  and  chance  produced  all  the  firft , 
great  eft  and  moft  excellent  things,  but  that  the  fmaller  things  were  produced  ly 
human  art.  The  plain  meaning  whereof  is  this,  that  the  firft  original  of 
things,  and  the  frame  of  the  whole  univerfe,  proceeded  from  a mere  fortui- 
tous nature,  or  the  motion  of  matter  unguided  by  any  art  or  method.  And 
thus  it  is  further  explained  in  the  following  words,  •nru^  xx\  u<Tw£  xx\  ym  xxl 
cUga  (p-jvii  zrccvTx  tlvcu  xxl  ru (pxa-L  ’ Tiyyn  Al  a’Jiv  tvtuv,  &c.  Phat  the  firft  ele- 
ments, fire , water,  air,  and  earth , were  all  made  by  nature  and  chance,  with- 
out any  art  or  method  and  then,  that  the  bodies  of  the  fun,  moon  and  ftars, 
and  the  whole  heavens,  were  afterward  made  out  of  ihofe  elements , as  devoid  of 
all  manner  of  life,  and  only  fortuitoufly  moved  and  mingled  together ; and  lad- 
ly,  that  the  whole  mundane  fydem,  together  with  the  orderly  feafons  of  the 
year,  as  alfo  plants,  animals  and  men  did  arife  after  the  fame  manner,  from 
the  mere  fortuitous  motion  of  fenfelefs  and  dupid  matter.  In  the  very  fame 
manner  does  Plato  date  this  controverfy  again,  betwixt  Theids  and  Atheids, 
in  his  PhilcbuS  •,  Uots^ov,  u IlgUT xpyt,  rd  £1^7 rxvlx,  xx  1 reJ'e  to  xaXtsfieuov  0 Acv,  h rirpc- 
7r£*j£tv  (pwy.sv  rw  t8  xAoyts  xxi  tlxn  olvxu.vj,  xxl  jx  0 7T7j  'ijvyyj  • f' t xvxtj\lx,  xx6x7 rtg 
c'i  zrpochtv  riu.m  eA eyov,  vav  xxl  (pfivy<riv  tivx  $xvy.xs~riv  ovvtxtIxitxv  chax'J&ipvav  •,  Whe- 
ther Jhall  we  fay,  O Protarchus,  that  this  whole  univerfe  is  difpenfed  and  or- 
dered, by  a mere  irrational,  temerarious  and  fortuitous  principle,  and fo  as  it  hap- 
pens •,  or  contrariwife , ( as  our  forefathers  have  inftrubied  us)  that  mind,  and  a 
certain  wonderful  wifdom , did  at  firft  frame,  and  does  ftill  govern  all  things  ? 


J P.  16S.  Ofer, 


Where- 
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Wherefore  we  conclude,  that  Plato  took  no  notice  of  any  other  form  of 
atheifm,  as  then  fet  on  foot,  than  fuch  as  derives  all  things  from  a mere  for- 
tuitous principle,  from  nature  and  chance,  that  is,  the  unguided  motion  of 
matter,  without  any  plaftick  artificialnefs  or  methodicalnefs,  either  in  the 
whole  univerfe,  or  the  parts  of  it.  But  becaufe  this  kind  of  atheifm,  which 
derives  all  things  from  a mere  fortuitous  nature,  had  been  managed  two  man- 
ner of  ways,  by  Democritus  in  the  way  of  atoms,  and  by  Anaximander  and 
others  in  the  way  of  forms  and  qualities  ; (of  which  we  are  to  fpeak  in  the 
next  place;)  therefore  the  atheifm,  which  Plato  oppofes,  was  either  the  Demo- 
critick  or  the  Anaximandrian  atheifm  ; or  elfe  (which  is  molt  probable)  both 
of  them  together. 


IX.  It  is  hardly  imaginable,  that  there  ffiould  be  no  philofophick  Atheifts  in 
the  world  before  Democritus  and  Leucippus.  Plato  1 long  fince  concluded,  thatp.  S$S.  Ea'. 
there  have  been  Atheifts,  more  or  lefs,  in  every  age,  when  he  befpeaks  his  Ser- 
young  Atheift  after  this  manner  ; Oj  <r0  povQy  Al  no)  cpfaoi  urodroi  xx\  zrgu to» 

txCtt,v  lofxv  uiso)  Ssuv  leysiTE,  ylfvovTXi  dl  xs)  zr\s!x;  ri  IAxtIx;  txvtwv  rm  voaov  syov- 


Ttf  The  full  fenfe  whereof  feems  to  be  this  ; Neither  you , my  fon , nor  your 
friends  ( Democritus , Leucippus  and  Protagoras ) are  the  firft , who  have  enter- 
tained this  opinion  concerning  the  gods , but  there  have  been  always  fome  more 
or  lefs  fick  of  this  atheiftick  difeafe.  Wherefore  we  fhall  now  make  a diligent 
fearch  and  enquiry,  to  fee  if  we  can  find  any  other  philofophers,  who  atheized 
before  Democritus  and  Leucippus , as  alfo  what  form  of  atheifm  they  enter- 
tained. 


Ariftotle  in  his  Metaphyficks,  fpeaking  of  the  quaternio  of  caufes,  affirms, 
that  many  of  thofe,  who  firft  philofophized,  affigned  only  a material  caufe  of 
the  whole  mundane  fyftem,  without  either  intending  or  efficient  caufe.  The 
reafon  whereof  he  intimates  to  have  been  this,  becaufe  they  afferted  matter  to 
be  the  only  fubftance  ; and  that  whatfoever  elfe  was  in  the  world,  befides  the 
fubftance  or  bulk  of  matter,  were  all  nothing  elfe  but  ttxSw,  different  paffions 
and  affedtions,  accidents  and  qualities  of  matter,  that  were  all  generated  out  of 
it,  and  corruptible  again  into  it;  the  fubftance  of  matter  always  remaining 
the  fame,  neither  generated  nor  corrupted,  but  from  eternity  unmade ; Ari- 
ftolle’s  words  are  * thefe  : ruv  (p  i\o<ro(pri<rxvTuv  ol  7rXe~foi  tx;  iv  vAv;  eiisi  * Lib.  I.  c.  5. 

» yxg  if  IV  X 7TXVTX  TX  OVTX , Xx\  e£  S ytyvslxi  fTom.  W. 


[aovo'j  urt^YiGxv  x^y^x;  sivxi  uxi ituv, 

tsAsvtxTov, 


T ok  l 7TxB’E<j'L  I U£- 


zrgxm,  xxi  si;  o (f>VsigSTXi  tsAsvtxiov , tw;  [xsj  xorix;  U7 rojW£V«T«?, 

IxCxAAn'Tn;,  t xto  foiy^sTov,  xx)  txvtyiv  tuv  avian)  tvv  xoyfiv  (pxTiv  sivxi  • Moft  of  thofe, 
who  firft  philofophized , took  'notice  of  no  other  principle  of  things  in  the  univerfe , 
than  what  is  to  be  referred  to  the  material  caufe ; for  that , out  of  which  all 
things  are , and  out  of  which  all  things  are  firft  made , and  into  which  they  are 
all  at  lajt  corrupted  and  refolved , the  fubftance  always  remaining  the  fame , and 
being  changed  only  in  its  paffions  and  qualities  ; this  they  concluded  to  be  the  firft 
original  and  principle  of  all  things . 


Oper. 
p.  264.] 
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X.  But  the  meaning  of  thefe  old  Material  philofophers  will  be  better  un- 
derffood  by  thofe  exceptions,  which  Ariftotle  makes  againft  them,  which  are 
two  : firft,  that  becaufe  they  acknowledged  no  other  fubftance  befides  mat- 
ter, that  might  be  an  active  principle  in  the  univerfe,  it  was  not  poffible  for 
them  to  give  any  account  of  the  original  of  motion  and  aftion.  Ei  yx?  on 
yxXif~x  ttxtx  (pQoft  xxt  yivicis  ek  tjv©j,  wf  evof  ri  xxi  zrXetoVuv  if'rj,  Six  71  tStoovu- 
Scci'js  t,  wa  Tito  anm'y  a yxo  SS  70  yi  SttokeIimvov  xjto  Trots?  y.elxSxWuv  Ixmto  ‘ As- 
yx  Si  olov , a ts  to  £uAov,  hts  70  yjx. Axe;  k’Itiov  Ta  y.srx'2x?.?.siv  ixxTepvv  ccjtuv  • SSI 
ztois?  70  yiv  £'j\ov  xAibjv,  0 Si  yjx'k xog  xvS^ixvtx,  «AA’  ste£<5d  tl  t r;  y.srx&oXvn;  txtTiov' 
to  Si  7X70  ^7,ts?j  i~i  to  tw  trioxv  tyrshv  UgX.SlVy  COf  XV  Sy.sl;  (palyyev,  oOsv  Y,  Xcyft 

tyi;  xm<reus‘  Though  all  generation  be  made  never  fo  much  out  of  form  thing  as 
the  matter , yet  the  queftion  fill  is , by  what  means  this  cometh  to  pafs , and  what 
is  the  ablive  caufe  which  produceth  it  ? becaufe  the  fubjedt -matter  cannot  change 
itfelf  t,  as  for  example , neither  timber , nor  brafs , is  the  caufe , that  either  of 
them  are  changed  \ for  timber  alone  does  not  make  a bed , nor  brafs  a flatue , but 
there  muft  be  fomething  elfe  as  the  caufe  of  the  change  \ and  to  enquire  after  this 
is  to  enquire  after  another  principle  befides  matter , which  we  would  call  that , 
from  whence  motion  fprings.  In  which  words  Ariftotle  intimates,  that  thefe  old 
Material  philofophers  fhuffied  in  motion  and  adtion  into  the  world  unaccoun- 
tably, or  without  a caufe  •,  forafmuch  as  they  acknowledged  no  other  princi- 
ple of  things  befides  pafiive  matter,  which  could  never  move,  change  or  alter 
it  felf. 


XI.  And  Ariftotle' s fecond  exception  againfl  thefe  old  Material  philofophers 
is  this  j that  fince  there  could  be  no  intending  caufality  in  fenfelefs  and  ftu- 
pid  matter,  which  they  made  to  be  the  only  principle  of  all  things,  they  were 
not  able  to  affign  70S  ri  y.x  1 xxKd;  xnlxv,  any  caufe  of  well  and  Jit , and  fo 
could  give  no  account  of  the  regular  and  orderly  frame  of  this  mundane  fy- 
>•  Item  ; to j su  xx'i  xxXuz  tx  yiv  eye  tv,  res  Si  yiyvioixi  ruv  ovtcov,  (Vw;  oute  y> n,  out’ 
«A?.o  tuv  toiovtuv  0 JS’ev,  Si>i5 ? x'lrtov  sivxi  ’ ouJ*  aurw  ccvToyocru,  xx\  Tvyy  totootov 
stutcv^xi  zrcclyy.x  xasAws  'lyysi'  That  things  partly  are  fo  zvell  in  the  world , and 
partly  are  made  fo  well , cannot  be  imputed  either  to  earth  or  water,  or  any  0- 
ther  fenfelefs  body  ; much  lefts  is  it  reafonable'  to  attribute  fo  noble  and  excel- 
lent an  eft'cbi  as  this  to  mere  chance  or  fortune.  Where  Ariftotle  again  inti- 
mates, that  as  thefe  Material  philofophers  fhuffied  in  motion  into  the  world 
without  a caufe,  fo  likewife  they  muff;  needs  fuppofe  this  motion  to  be  altoge- 
ther fortuitous  and  unguided  and  thereby  in  a manner  make  fortune,  which 
is  nothing  but  the  abfence  or  defeat  of  an  intending  caufe,  to  fupply  the  room 
both  of  the  a<ftive  and  intending  caufe,  that  is,  efficient  and  final.  Where- 
upon Ariftotle  fubjoins  a commendation  of  Anaxagoras , as  the  firft  of  the 
Ionick  philofophers,  who  introduced  mind  or  intellect  for  a principle  in  the 
univerfe ; that  in  this  refpeft  he  alone  feemed  to  be  fober  and  in  his  wits, 
comparatively  with  thofe  others  that  went  before  him,  who  talked  fo  idly  and 
atheillically.  For  Anaxagoras  his  principle  was  fuch,  faith  Ariftotle , as  was 
dyx  70S  x«Aw?  xItIx,  toj aamj  & Oeu  v xivynz  vorolo^u,  at  once  a caufe  of  motion 
end  alfo  of  well  and  ft  \ of  all  the  regularity,  aptitude,  pulchritude  and  or- 
der 
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der  that  is  in  the  whole  univerfe.  And  thus  it  feems  Ancxc.gcras  himfelf 

had  determined  : ’ Avx£a.yo  gxs  r o amw  rov  xxXu;  v.x  1 cftu;  vouv  ?dyei,  Anaxago-  ririji  de  An. 

ras  faith,  that  mind  is  the  only  caufe  of  right  and  well\  this  being  proper  to  y^_r-  5^/;, 

mind  to  aim  at  ends  and  good,  and  to  order  one  thing  fitly  for  the  fake  of  jp  opcr  j ^ 

another.  Whence  it  was,  that  Anaxagoras  concluded  good  alfo,  as  well  as 

mind,  to  have  been  a principle  of  the  univerfe,  ’A vx^xyo^xg  «V  m vouv  to  xyx-  xtrift.  Jskt. 

$ov  doyf'j,  o’  ydo  bjuV  xivi  \ x\\x  xivil  Ivv/.x  n wo?,  an  i'regov"  Anaxagoras  makes  good  a '■  r4- c-  IO- 

principle , as  that  which  moves  \ for  though  mind  move  matter,  yet  it  moves  it  for 

the  fake  of  f ome thing , and  being  itfelf , as  it  were,  firft  moved  by  good : fo  that  Oper.] 

good  is  alfo  a -principle . And  we  note  this  the  rather,  to  (how  how  well  thefe 

three  philofophers,  Ariftotle , Plato  and  Anaxagoras,  agreed  all  together  in 

this  excellent  truth,  that  mind  and  good  are  the  firft  principle  of  all  things  in 

the  univerfe. 

XII.  And  now  we  think  it  is  fufficiently  evident,  that  thefe  old  Materialifts 
in  Ariftotle,  whoever  .they  were,  were  downright  Atheifts ; not  fo  much  be- 
caufe  they  made  all  fubftance  to  the  body  or  matter,  for  Heraclitus  firft,  and 
after  him  Zeno,  did  the  like,  deriving  the  original  of  all  things  from  fire,  as 
well  as  Anaximenes  did  from  air,  and  Thales  is  fuppofed  by  Ariftotle  1 to  have 
done  from  water,  and  that  with  fome  little  more  leeming  plaufibility,  fince 
fire  being  a more  fubtle  and  moveable  body  than  any  other,  was  therefore 
thought  by  fome  ancients  to  be  x<tu[axt utxtov,  the  moft  incorporeal  of  all  bo- 
dies, as  earth  was  for  that  caufe  rejected  by  all  thoie  corporeal  philofophers 
from  being  a principle,  by  reafon-of  the  groffnefs  of  its  parts.  But  Hera- 
clitus and  Zeno,  notwithstanding  this,  are  not  accounted  Atheifts,  becaufe  they 
fuppofed  their  fiery  matter  to  have  not  only  life,  but  alfo  a perfect  under- 
ftanding  originally  belonging  to  it,  as  alfo  the  whole  world  to  be  an  animal : 
whereas  thole  Materialifts  of  Ariftotle  made  fenfelefs  and  ftupid  matter,  de- 
void of  all  underftanding  and  life,  to  be  the  firft  principle  and  root  of  all 
things.  For  when  they  fuppofed  life  and  underftanding,  as  well  as  all  other 
differences  of  things,  to  be  nothing  but  mere  paffions  and  accidents  of  matter, 
generable  out  of  it,  and  corruptible  again  into  it,  and  indeed  to  be  produced, 
but  in  a fecondary  way,  from  the  fortuitous  commixture  of  thofe  firft  ele- 
mentary qualities,  heat  and  cold,  moift  and  dry,  thick  and  thin,  they  plain- 
ly implied  the  fubftance  of  matter  in  it  felf  to  be  devoid  of  life  and  under- 
ftanding. Now  if  this  be  not  atheifm,  to  derive  the  original  of  all  things, 
even  of  life  and  mind  it  felf,  from  dead  and  ftupid  matter  fortuitously 
moved,  then  there  can  be  no  fuch  thing  at  all. 

XIII.  Moreover,  Anftotle’s  Materialifts  concluded  every  thing  befides  the 
fubftance  of  matter,  (which  is  in  itfelf  indifferent  to  all  things,)  and  conse- 
quently all  particular  and  determinate  beings,  to  be  generable  and  corrupti- 
ble. Which  is  a thing,  that  Plato  takes  notice  of  as  an  atheiftick  principle,  ex- 
prefting  it  m thefe  words ; fo  yh  ydo  oAHot’  <mh,  del  Js  yiyvdxt,  that:  nothing  ever  rn  Thea.*r 
is,  but  every  thing  is  made  and  generated  Forafmuch  as  it  plainly  follows  from 

hence. 


-*  Metaphyfic.  Lib.  I.  c.  III.  p.  z 6y  Tom.  IV.  Qper,; 
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hence,  that  not  only  all  animals  and  the  fouls  of  men,  but  alfo  if  there 
were  any  gods,  which  fome  of  thofe  Materialifts  would  not  flick,  at  leafl 
verbally,  to  acknowledge,  ( meaning  thereby  certain  underflanding  beings 
fuperiour  to  men)  thefe  likewife  muft  needs  have  been  all  generated,  and 
confequently  be  corruptible.  Now  to  fay,  that  there  is' no  other  God,  than 
fuch  as  was  made  and  generated,  and  which  may  be  again  unmade,  cor- 
rupted and  die,  or  that  there  was  once  no  God  at  all  till  he  was  made 
out  of  the  matter,  and  that  there  may  be  none  again,  this  is  all  one  as  to 
deny  the  thing  itfelf.  For  a native  and  mortal  God  is  a pure  contradic- 
ts. 14.  c.  6.  tion.  Therefore  whereas  Arifiotle,  in  his  Metaphyficks,  tells  us  of  certain 
Cp-47  7-]  Theologers,  ol  ex  vwcloj  zrol'jTix  ys\ wwvts?,  fuch  as  did  generate  all  things  (even 
the  gods  themfelves)  out  of  Night  and  Chaos , we  muft  needs  pronounce  of 
fuch  Theologers  as  thefe,  who  were  Theogonifts,  and  generated  all  the 
gods  (without  exception)  out  of  fenfelefs  and  ftupid  matter,  that  they  were 
but  a kind  of  atheiftical  Theologers,  or  theological  Atheifts.  For  though 
they  did  admit  of  certain  beings,  to  which  they  attributed  the  name  of  gods, 
yet  according  to  the  true  notion  of  God,  they  really  acknowledged  none  at 
all,  (i.  e.  no  underflanding  nature  as  the  original  of  things  j but  Night  and 
Chaos,  fenfelefs  and  ftupid  matter,  fortuitoufiy  moved,  was  to  them  the 
higheft  of  all  Numens.  So  that  this  theology  of  theirs  was  a thing  wholly 
founded  in  atheiftical  nonfenfe. 

XIV.  And  now  we  think  it  feafonable  here  to  obferve,  how  vaft  a dif- 
ference there  was  betwixt  thefe  old  Materialifts  in  Arifiotle , and  thofe  other 
philofophers,  mentioned  before  in  the  firft  chapter,  who  determined, 

* ft  ylyvtSc/.i  iot  (pQi.fi&ou  tuv  ovtuv‘  "That  no  real  entity  at  all  was  generated  or 
corrupted , for  this  reafon,  becaufe  nothing  could  be  made  out  of  nothing. 
Thefe  were  chiefly  the  philofophers  of  the  Italick  or  Pythagorick  fuc- 
ceflion  ; and  their  defign  in  it  was  not,  as  Arifiotle  was  pleafcd  fomewhere 
to  affirm,  dviXsTv  -n-oltrciv  Triv  ysvemv,  to  contradid  common  lenle  and  experi- 
ence, in  denying  all  natural  generations  and  alterations ; but  only  to  inter- 
pret nature  rightly  in  them,  and  that  in  way  of  oppofition  to  thofe  athe- 
iftick  Materialifts,  after  this  manner  ; that  in  all  the  mutations  of  nature, 
generations  and  alterations,  there  was  neither  any  new  fubftance  made,  which 
was  not  before,  nor  any  entity  really  diftind  from  the  pre-exifting  fub- 
flarces,  but  only  that  fubftance  which  was  before,  diverfly  modified  ; and  fo 
nothing  produced  in  generations,  but  new  modifications,  mixtures,  and 
feparations  of  pre-exiftent  fubftances. 

Now  this  dodrine  of  theirs  drove  at  thefe  two  things ; firft,  the  taking 
away  of  fuch  qualities  and  forms  of  body,  as  were  vulgarly  conceived  to  be 
things  really  diftind  from  the  fubftance  of  extended  bulk,  and  all  its  modifica- 
tions of  more  or  lefs  magnitude,  figure,  fite,  motion  or  reft.  Beeaufe,  if 
there  were  any  fuch  things  as  thefe,  produced  in  the  natural  generations  and 
alterations  of  bodies,  there  would  then  be  fome  real  entity  made  U pyf me 
iwKclfXQvlQr  % TTfovTrxpxtovl(&’,  out  of  nothing  inexifient  or  pre-exifient.  Where- 
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fore  they  concluded,  that  thefe  fuppofed  forms  and  qualities  of  bodies  were 
really  nothing  elfe,  but  only  the  different  modifications  of  pre-exiftent  matter, 
in  refpedt  of  magnitude,  figure,  fite  and  motion,  or  reft  •,  or  different  con- 
cretions and  fecretions,  which  are  no  entities  really  diftinct  from  the  fub- 
itance,  but  only  caufe  different  phafmata,  fancies  and  apparitions  in  us. 

The  fecor.d  thing,  which  this  dodtrine  aimed  at,  was  the  eftabliflfing  the 
incorporeity  and  ingenerability  of  all  fouls.  For  fince  life,  cogitation,  fenfe 
and  underftanding,  could  not  be  refolved  into  thofe  modifications  of  matter, 
magnitude,  figure,  fite  and  motion,  or  into  mechanifm  and  fancy,  but  mull 
needs  be  entities  really  diftindt  from  extended  bulk,  or  dead  and  ftupid 
matter ; they  concluded,  that  therefore  fouls  could  not  be  generated  out  of 
matter,  becaufe  this  would  be  the  production  of  fome  real  entity  out  of  no- 
thing inexiftingor  pre-exifling  ■,  but  that  they  mil  ft  needs  be  another  kind  of 
fubftance  incorporeal,  which  could  no  more  be  generated  or  corrupted,  than 
the  fubftance  of  matter  itfelf;  and  therefore  muff  either  pre-exift  in  nature, 
before  generations,  or  elfe  be  divinely  created  and  infufed  in  them. 


It  hath  been  already  proved  in  the  firft  chapter,  that  the  upfhot  of  that 
Pythagorick  dodtrine,  that  nothing  could  be  generated  out  of  nothing  pre- 
exifting,  amounted  to  thofe  two  things  mentioned,  viz.  the  afferting  of  the 
incorporeity  and  ingenerability  of  fouls,  and  the  rejedting  of  thofe  fantaftick 
entities  of  forms  and  real  qualities  of  bodies,  and  refolving  all  corporeal  phe- 
nomena into  figures  or  atoms,  and  the  different  apparitions  or  fancies  caufed 
by  them.  But  the  latter  of  thefe  may  be  further  confirmed  from  this  paffage 
of  Ariftotle's,  where,  after  he  had  declared,  that  Democritus  and  Leucippus 
made  the  foul  and  fire  to  confift  of  round  atoms  or  figures,  like  thofe  iv  ru 
dept  gia-fj.xTtz,  thofe  r ament  a that  appear  in  the  air  when  the  fun-beams  are  tranf- 
mitted  through  crannies  ; he  adds  tome  xxl  to  7 rcopd  txv  nvOxyopsluv  A eyofxmv, 
TVv  uvt yjv  £j£Ei vhccvoioiv,  £(p<x(rxv  ytl()  rivii  oovtwv,  elvtzi  too  t’v  rw  dipt  fcvtr/y.ix.'la,  ol 

Jl,  to  tcojt  00  xjvhv.  -And  that  which  is  /aid  among  ft  the  Pythagoreans  feems  to  have 
the  fame  fenfe , for  fome  of  them  affirm , that  the  foul  is  thofe  very  o-^ootco, 
ramenta  or  atoms ; but  others  of  them , that  it  is  that  which  moves  them •, 
which  latter  doubtlefs  were  the  genuine  Pythagoreans.  However,  it  is  plain 
from  hence,  that  the  old  Pythagoreans  phyfiologized  by  £u (t^tx,  as  well  as 
Democritus  •,  that  is,  .figures  and  atoms,  and  not  qualities  and  forms. 
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But  Ariftotle’s  Materialifls,  on  the  contrary,  taking  it  for  granted,  that 
matter,  or  extended  bulk,  is  the  only  fubftance,  and  that  the  qualities  and 
forms  of  bodies  are  entities  really  diftindt  from  thofe  modifications  of  mag- 
nitude, .figure,  fite,  motion  or  reft  ; and  finding  alfo  by  experience,  that 
thefe  were  continually  generated  and  corrupted,  as  likewife  that  life, 
fenfe  and  underftanding  were  produced  in  the  bodies  of  fuch  animals,  where 
it  had  not  been  before,  and  again  extinguished  at  the  death  or  corruption 
of  them,  concluded,  that  the  fouls  of  all  animals,  as  well  as  thofe  other  qua- 
lities and  forms  of  bodies,  were  generated  out  of  the  matter,  and  corrupted 
again  into  it  and  confequently,  that  every  thing  that  is  in  the  whole  world, 
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befides  the  fubftance  of  matter,  was  made  or  generated,  and  might  be  again 
corrupted. 

L.  c.  i.  Of  this  atheiftick  doftrine,  Arljlotle  fpeaks  elfewhere,  as  in  his  book 
[p. 668. Tom.  J)e  Ccclo.  £iVi  yxp  rivsg  ot  (px< nv,  o'oQiv  dyivvirov  elvzi  rzv  trpxyyxruv,  d.KXx 
I Opci -3  -rxvlx  ylyvti S*r  yxXirx  ytv  ol  ttep]  rev  H<rio;V;,  £>rx  Je  xai  ruv  clhXm,  ot  7t^utoi 
(p'jtrioXoyyrxvre;'  ot  31,  rx  ytv  xX\x  n-xvlx  ymdxt  r$  (pxft,  v.x t ps~v,  etvxt  Je  7 rzylug 

oJ0£l/.  £V  Je  Tt  Jt/.O VOV  V7T0y£VHV,  E?  OJ  Tx'jTX  7TX\ i]x  y.STXyyy.zl ft £<3xt  7TE(pUX£V  'There 

are  fome , who  affirm,  that  nothing  is  ingenerable , hut  that  all  things  are 
made  as  Hefiod  efpecially , and  alfo  among  the  rejl  they  who  firft  phifiologized , 
whofe  meaning  was , /iW  all  other  things  are  made  (or  generated)  and  did 
flow,  none  of  them  having  any  ft  ability  -,  only  that  there  was  one  thing  (namely 
mattery  which  always  remained,  out  of  which  all  thofe  other  things  were 
transformed  and  metamorphized.  Though  as  to  Heflod,  Ariflotle  afterwards 
fpeaks  differently.  So  likewife  in  his  Phyficks,  after  he  had  declared,  that 
fome  of  the  ancients  made  air,  fome  water,  and  fome  other  matter,  the 
principle  of  all  things  *,  he  adds,  * rodro  xxl  rorxvryv  tpxftv  eivzt  ryv  x-rxrxv 
o'jVfceu*  rx  ch  xAXx  ttxv lx  7tx3y  ro.ruv,  xxt  ifstg,  xxi  3tx3 Aret;'  xxt  rovruv  ylv  oVjo’ju 
eTvxi  x’iSiQv'  rot,  Je  xWx  ylyvs&xt  xx\,  (p3e ift&xi  xTrsnx-.u;'  This  they  affirmed 
to  be  all  the  fubftance  or  ejfence  that  was  but  all  other  things,  the  paflions, 
affections  and  difpofitions  of  it ; and  that  this  therefore  was  eternal,  as  being 
capable  of  no  change,  but  all  other  things  infinitely  generated  and  corrupted . 

XV.  But  thefe  Materialifls  being  fometimes  affaulted  by  the  other  Italick 
philofophers,  in  the  manner  before  declared,  that  no  real  entities,  diftindt 
from  the  modifications  of  any  fubftance,  could  be  generated  or  corrupted, 
becaufe  nothing  could  come  from  nothing  nor  go  to  nothing  ; they  would 
not  feem  plainly  to  contradidl  that  theorem,  but  only  endeavoured  to  inter- 
pret it  into  a compliance  with  their  own  hypothefis,  and  diftinguifii  con- 
cerning the  fenfe  of  it  in  this  manner  •,  that  it  ought  to  be  underftood  only 
of  the  fubftance  of  matter  and  nothing  elfe,  viz.  that  no  matter  could  be 
made  or  corrupted,  but  that  all  other  things  whatfoever,  not  only  forms 
and  qualities  of  bodies,  but  alfo  fouls ; life,  fenfe  and  underftanding,  though 
really  different  from  magnitude,  figure  fite  and  motion,  yet  ought  to  be  ac- 
counted only  the  irxQy,  the  paffions  and  accidents  of  this  matter,  and  there- 
fore might  be  generated  out  of  it,  and  corrupted  again  into  it,  and  that 
without  the  production  or  deftrudtion  of  any  real  entity,  matter  being  the 
only  thing  that  is  acccuated  fuch.  All  this  we  learn  from  thefe  words  of 
Ariflotle,  xxl  $tx  ruro  ste  ytn3zi  *3 tv  dlovrxi,  xts  X7T0 AAuoJat,  ug  ry;  roizvryg 
(pvreu;  xe'i  ru^oyivy;.  drmp  cSe  rev  Hxxgxry  (pxylv  Ute  ylyvs&xi  x-rrAu;,  orxvylyjpai 
xxAo;  y y vtTix.dc,  vrs  xttoWv&xi,  o’rxv  ZTrofixXXy  rxvrx;  rx;  tjrEi;,  3tx  to  VTroysvEtv  to 
vnoxEtyEvov,  rov  Suxgxry  xvrov,  vree;  v3\  tuvxAAuv  vdtV  3tt  yxz  eivxi  rnx  (plrtv,  y ydxv, 
y 7tAe lov;  yixg,  Sv  ylyvtrxi  rx  xKXx,  rx^oyAvyg  ix'ljy;'  The  fenfe  whereof  is  this  j 
And  therefore  as  to  that  axiom  of  fome  philofophers,  that  nothing  is  either  genera- 
ted or  deflroyed,  thefe  Materialifls  admit  it  to  be  true  in  refped  of  the  fubftance 
of  matter  only,  which  is  always prefer  v’ d the  fame.  As,  fay  they,  we  do  not  fay,  that 
Socrates  is J imply  or  abfolutely  made,  when  he  is  made  either  handfome  or  muflcal , or 
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that  he  is  dejlroyed , when  he  lofeth  thofe  difpofitions , becaufe  the  fubjecl  Socra- 
tes ftill  remains  the  fame ; fo  neither  are  we  to  fay , that  any  thing  elfe  is  abfo- 
lutely  either  generated  or  corrupted , becaufe  the  fubftance  or  matter  of  every  thing 
alee  ays  continues.  For  there  muji  needs  be  fome  certain  nature , from  which  all  0- 
ther  things  are  generated , that  fill  remaining  one  and  the  fame. 

We  have  noted  this  paflage  of  Arifto tie’s  the  rather,  becaufe  this  is  juft  the 
very  dodtrine  of  Atheitts  at  this  day  •,  that  the  fubftance  of  matter  or  ex- 
tended bulk  is  the  only  real  entity,  and  therefore  the  only  unmade  thing,  that 
is  neither  generable  nor  creatable,  but  neceftarily  exiftent  from  eternity  •,  but 
whatever  elfe  is  in  the  world,  as  life  and  animality,  foul  and  mind,  being  all 
but  accidents  and  affections  of  this  matter  (as  if  therefore  they  had  no  real  en- 
tity at  all  in  them)  are  generable  out  of  nothing  and  corruptible  into  nothing, 
fo  long  as  the  matter,  in  which  they  are,  ftill  remains  the  fame.  The  refult 
of  which  is  no  lefs  than  this,  that  there  can  be  no  other  gods  or  god,  than 
fuch  as  was  at  firft  made  or  generated  out  of  fenfelefs  matter,  and  may  be  cor- 
rupted again  into  it.  And  here  indeed  lies  the  grand  myftery  of  atheifm, 
that  every  thing  befides  the  fubftance  of  matter  is  made  or  generated,  and 
may  be  again  unmade  or  corrupted. 

However  Anaxagoras , though  an  Ionick  philofopher,  and  therefore,  as 
fliall  be  declared  afterward,  fuccefior  to  thofe  atheiftick  Materialifts,  was  at 
length  fo  far  convinced  by  that  Pythagorick  dodtrine,  that  no  entity  could  be 
naturally  generated  out  of  nothing,  as  that  he  departed  from  his  predeceftors 
herein,  and  did  for  this  reafon  acknowledge  mind  and  foul,  that  is,  all  cogi- 
tative being,  to  be  a fubftance  really  diftindt  from  matter,  neither  generable  out 
of  it  nor  corruptible  into  it ; as  alfo  that  the  forms  and  qualities  of  bodies 
(which  he  could  not  yet  otherwife  conceive  of  than  as  things  really  diftindt 
from  thofe  modifications  of  magnitude,  figure,  fite  and  motion)  muft  for 
the  fame  caufe  pre-exift  before  generations  in  certain  limilar  atoms,  and  remain 
after  corruptions,  being  only  fecreted  and  concreted  in  them.  By  means 
whereof  he  introduced  a certain  fpurious  atomifm  of  his  own  •,  for  whereas  the 
genuine  Atomifts  before  his  time  had  fuppofed  efxovc  xvoyolovs,  dijfmilar  atoms , 
devoid  of  all  forms  and  qualities,  to  be  the  principles  of  all  bodies,  Anaxago- 
ras fubftituted  in  the  room  of  them  his  oyoioyi^x,  his  fimilar  atoms , endued 
from  eternity  with  all  manner  of  forms  and  qualities  incorruptibly. 


XVI.  We  have  made  it  manifeft,  that  thofe  Material  philofophers,  deferibed 
by  Ariftotle , were  abfolute  Atheifts,  not  merely  becaufe  they  made  body  to  be 
the  only  fubftance,  though  that  be  a thing,  which  Ariftotle  himfelf  juftly  repre- 
hends them  for  alfo  in  thefe  words  of  his,  a trot  yh  h 'tv  tz  to  ttxv  *)  yUv  tlvxl  hit 
nvx  (pvtriv,  wj  b\r,v  riSix<rt,  x)  t xAnv  truyxlww,  xx)  ytyd^y  iyytrxv,  JrjXov  ot*  c . j-p.  274, 
'Tro’kXayjxis  xyxflx-vwri,  tuv  yxy  truyxTU v rx  s~oiyfix  ti hrix/Ti  yo'vo v9  tuvJ's  zcruyxTuv  ?,  Tom.  IV. 

ovtuv  xx\  xc -uyxTuv  They  who  fuppofe  the  world  to  be  one  uniform  thing , andac-  ^Per  3 
knowledge  only  one  nature  as  the  matter , and  this  corporeal  or  indued  with  mag- 
nitude, it  is  evident , that  they  err  many  ways , and  particularly  in  this , that  they 
fet  down  only  the  elements  of  bodies,  and  not  of  incorporeal  things,  though  there 
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be  alfo  things  incorporeal.  I fay,  we  have  not  concluded  them  Atheifts, 
merely  for  this  reafon,  becaufe  they  denied  incorporeal  fubftance,  but  be- 
caufe  they  deduced  all  things  whatfoever  from  dead  and  ftupid  matter,  and 
made  every  thing  in  the  world,  befides  the  bare  fubftance  of  matter,  devoid 
of  all  quality,  generable  and  corruptible. 

Now  we  fhall  take  notice  of  an  objection,  made  by  fome  late  writers,  a- 
gainft  this  Ariftotelick  accufation  of  the  old  philofophers,  founded  upon  a 
paftage  of  Ariftotle' s own,  who  elfewhere  in  his  book  De  Casio,  fpeaking  of  the 
heaven  or  world,  plainly  affirms,  yevo^sm  y.h  Sv  aVavrej  sTvxl  (pounv,  that  all  the 
philofophers  before  himfelf  did  ajfert  the  world  to  have  been  made,  or  have  had  a 
beginning.  From  whence  thefe  writers  infer,  that  therefore  they  muft  needs 
be  all  Theifts,  and  hold  the  divine  creation  of  the  world;  and  confequently, 
that  Ariftotle  contradidts  himfelf,  in  reprefenting  many  of  them  as  Atheifts, 
acknowledging  only  one  material  principle  of  the  whole  univerfe,  without 
any  intending  or  efficient  caufe.  But  we  cannot  but  pronounce  this  to  be  a 
great  error  in  thefe  writers,  to  conclude  all  thofe,  who  held  the  world  to 
have  been  made,  therefore  to  have  been  Theifts ; whereas  it  is  certain  on  the 
contrary,  that  all  the  firft  and  moft  ancient  Atheifts  did  (in  Ariftotle' s lan- 
guage; xorry-ononlv  v yewccv  rbu  xoit/xov,  make  or  generate  to  the  world,  that  is, 
fuppofe  it  not  to  have  been  from  eternity,  but  to  have  had  a temporary  be- 
ginning ; as  likewife  that  it  was  corruptible,  and  would  fome  time  or  other, 
have  an  end  again.  The  fenfe  of  which  atheiftick  philofophers  is  reprefented 
by  Lucretius  in  this  manner  1 : 

Et  quoniam  docui , mundi  mortalia  templa 
EJfe,  nativo  confftere  corpore  caelum, 

Et  quacunque  in  eo  fiunt,  fientque , necejfe 
Ejje  ea  diftolvi. 

And  there  feems  to  be  indeed  a neceffity,  in  reafon,  that  they,  who  derive  all 
things  from  a fortuitous  principle,  and  hold  every  thing  befides  the  fubftance 
of  matter  to  have  been  generated,  fhould  fuppofe  the  world  to  have  been  ge- 
nerated likewife,  as  alfo  to  be  corruptible.  Wherefore  it  may  well  be  reckon- 
ed for  one  of  the  vulgar  errors,  that  all  Atheifts  held  the  eternity  of  the 
world. 

Moreover,  when  Ariftotle  fubjoins  immediately  after,  dxxd,  •ymy.evov,  of  fttv 
uttiov,  ot  ds  (pQxgrov,  that  though  the  ancient  philofophers  all  held  the  world  to 
have  been  made,  yet  notwithftanding  they  were  divided  in  this,  that  fome 
of  them  fuppofed  for  all  that,  that  it  would  continue  to  eternity  fuch  as  it  is, 
others,  that  it  would  be  corrupted  again  ; the  former  of  thefe,  who  conceiv- 
ed the  world  to  be  ysvofxivov,  but  aiAov,  made,  but  eternal,  were  none  of  them 
Atheifts,  but  all  Theifts.  Such  as  Plato,  whom  Ariftotle  feems  particularly  to 
perftringe  for  this,  who  in  his  Limbus  introduceth  the  fupreme  Deity  befpeak- 
mg  thofe  inferior  gods,  the  fun,  moon  and  ftars  (fuppofed  by  that  philofopher 
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to  be  animated)  after  this  manner;  « l^oZ  yevopsvx,  xXvtx,  Ipovye  SfAwo?,  Toihtue.y.  41. 

jW£V  0UV  J'fS'EU  TTXV  AuToY  TO^E  [XWV  KXXw;  Xg[AO&t v kxI  egov  £U,  Xveiv  13-eAeiv,  xxxov'  <5* 
xai  £7 TElWfp  ^EJ'ED  »)(&£,  X&XVXT01  ftiV  OlY  EfE,  OU xXUTOl  TO  'Kxy.'rrOH'  OVTl  fJ.lv  3$  Au- 
3^<r£t&£  5^£,  oJJe  t cugetBe  Sxvxtx  [xotpx;’  tv;  e’/ajj?  fiovXyreuc  [xsl^ovo;  sn  xx\  >cu- 

piuTEo*  Xx%ov1ss‘  Thofe  things , which  are  made  by  me,  are  indijfoluble  by  my  will ; 

though  every  thing  which  is  compared,  be  in  its  own  nature  dijfolvable , yet 
it  is  not  the  part  of  one  that  is  good,  to  will  the  dijfolution  or  def  ruchon  of  any 
thing  that  was  once  well  made.  Wherefore  though  you  are  not  abfolutely  immor- 

tal, nor  altogether  indiffolvable,  yet  notwithjlanding  you  fhall  not  be  dijfohed, 
nor  ever  die ; my  will  being  a ftronger  band  to  hold  you  together,  than  any  thing 
elfe  can  be  to  loofen  you.  Philo  and  other  Theifts  followed  Plato  in  this,  af- 
ferting,  that  though  the  world  was  made,  yet  it  would  never  be  corrupted,  but 
have  a poft-eternity.  Whereas  all  the  ancient  Atheifts,  namely  thofe,  who 
derived  the  original  of  things  from  nature  and  fortune,  did  at  once  deny 
both  eternities  to  the  world,  paft  and  future.  Though  we  cannot  fay,  that 
none  but  Atheifts  did  this  ; for  Empedocles  and  Heraclitus,  and  afterward  the 
Stoicks,  did  not  only  fuppofe  the  world  likewife  generated,  and  to  be  again 
corrupted,  but  alfo  that  this  had  been,  and  would  be  done  over  and  over 
again,  in  infinite  viciflitudes. 


Furthermore,  as  the  world’s  eternity  was  generally  oppofcd  by  all  the  an- 
cient Atheifts,  fo  it  was  maintained  alfo  by  fome  Theifts,  and  that  not  only 
Ariflotle  *,  but  alfo  before  him,  by  Ocellus  Lucanus  1 at  leaft,  though  Ariftotle 
thought  not  fit  to  take  any  notice  of  him;  as  likewife  the  latter  Platonifts  uni- 
verfally  went  that  way,  yet  fo,  as  that  they  always  fuppofed  the  world  to  have 
as  much  depended  upon  the  Deity,  as  if  it  had  been  once  created  out  of  no- 
thing by  it. 


To  conclude  therefore;  neither  they,  who  afferted  the  world’s  generation 
and  temporary  beginning,  were  all  Theifts;  nor  they,  who  maintained  its  eter- 
nity, all  Atheifts;  but  before  Ariftotle' s time,  the  Atheifts  univerfaliy,  and 
moft  of  the  Theifts,  did  both  alike  conclude  the  world  to  have  been 
made;  the  difference  between  them  lying  in  this,  that  the  one. affirmed  the 
world  to  have  been  made  by  God,  the  other  by  the  fortuitous  motion  of 
matter. 


Wherefore  if  we  would  put  another  difference  betwixt  the  Theifts  and 
Atheifts  here,  as  to  this  particular,  we  muft  diftinguiffi  betwixt  the  fyftem  of 
the  world  and  the  fubftance  of  the  matter.  For  the  ancient  Atheifts,  though 
they  generally  denied  the  eternity  of  the  world,  yet  they  fuppofed  the  fub- 
ftance of  the  matter,  not  only  to  have  been  eternal,  but  alfo  felf-exiftent  and 
independent  upon  any  other  Being ; they  making  it  the  firft  principle  and 
original  of  all  things,  and  confequently  the  only  Numen.  Whereas  the  genuine 
Theifts,  though  many  of  them  maintained  the  world’s  eternity,  yet  they  all 

P 2 con- 

* Phyfic.  aufcultat.  Lib.  VIII. 

1 mpi  ordvTuu  inter  Scriptor.  Mythol.  aTlio.Gale  editos,  p.  501. 
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concluded,  both  the  form  and  fubftance  of  it  to  have  always  depended  upon 
the  Deity,  as  the  light  doth  upon  the  fun;  the  Stoicks  with  fome  others 
being  here  excepted. 


XVII.  Ariftotle  tells  us,  fome  were  of  opinion,  that  this  atheiftick  philofo- 
phy,  which  derives  all  things  from  fenfelefs  and  ftupid  matter  in  the  way  of 
forms  and  qualities,  was  of  great  antiquity,  and  as  old  as  any  records  of  time 
amongft  the  Greeks  *,  and  not  only  fo,  but  alfo  that  the  ancient  Theologers 
Met.  1 i.  c.  5.  themfelves  entertained  it : EiV!  Si  nv£?,  ol  * $ t*;  Trx[xvxXxUt,  noxS  zj-co  r-e;  vvv  ye- 
[ rom.IV.  v£0"£w?,  ^ TcpwTUj  ToXoyerrxvTxt,  arw?  g’Iovtxi  7<r£pi  rv;  (pvtrecot  StxXxQslv,  fbituwv  ts  yxp 
Opcr.p.2C>5.]  TjjS-^d  £7 rore<rxv  vet  yrihrzwt  7rxTipx.t,  x)  t ov  opy.o v 1 un  3’eccv  u Jwa,  rr'v  xxXny.ivxv  vz?' 

CiUTCJV  Srjj/a  TUl»  TTOlYlTU'J . Tiy.lUTXTOV  j UiV  ydp  TO  Zy^trQvTXTOV'  opxo;  SI  TO  TlfAlUT XTOV  tnv’ 

‘There  are  fome  who  conceive , that  even  the  moft  ancient  of  all , the  moft  remote 

from  this  prefent  generation , who  firft  theologized , phyfiolcgize 

after  this  manner ; forafmuch  as  they  made  the  Ocean  and  Tethys  to  have  been 
the  original  of  generation : and  for  this  caufe  the  oath  of  the  gods  is  faid  to  be 
by  water  {called  by  the  poets  Styx)  fo/wg-  that,  from  which  they  all  derived 
their  original.  For  an  oath  ought  to  be  by  that , which  is  mofi  honourable : and 
that  which  is  mojl  ancient , is  moft  honourable.  In  which  words  it  is  very  pro- 
bable, that  Arijlotle  aimed  at  Plato ; however  it  is  certain,  that  Plato,  in  his  1 The<e- 
tetus , affirms  this  atheiftick  dodtrine  to  have  been  very  ancient,  on  irddlx  'ixyovx 
poet  t£  f Ku^Vfco?,  that  all  things  were  the  offfpring  of  ftttx  and  motion , that  is, 
that  all  things  were  made  and  generated  out  of  matter;  and  that  he  chargeth 
Homer  with  it,  in  deriving  the  original  of  the  gods  themfelves  in  like  manner 
from  the  ocean  (or  floating  matter)  in  this  verle  of  his. 


'flxcxiov  T£  heuv  yivstrw,  xj  yvTepx  TjjS’ui/. 


The  father  of  all  gods  the  ocean  is, 

Tethys  their  mother . 

Wherefore  thefe  indeed  feem  to  have  been  the  ancienteft  of  all  Atheifta, 
who  though  they  acknowledged  certain  beings  fuperior  to  men,  which  they 
called  by  the  name  of  gods,  did  notwithftanding  really  deny  a God,  accord- 
ing to  the  true  notion  of  him,  deriving  the  original  of  all  things  whatfoever 
in  the  univerfe  from  the  ocean,  that  is,  fluid  matter,  or,  which  is  all  one, 
from  night  and  chaos ; and  fuppofing  all  their  gods  to  have  been  made  and 
generated,  and  confequently  to  be  mortal  and  corruptible.  Of  which  athe- 
iftick theology  Ariftophanes  gives  us  the  defeription  in  his 1 Aves,  after  this 
manner:  That  at  fir ft  was  nothing  but  Night  and  Chaos , which  laying  an  egg, 
from  thence  was  produced  Love,  that  mingling  again  with  Chaos,  begot  heaven , 
and  earth,  and  animals,  and  all  the  gods. 


X -l©-1  riv,  xx)  wjt,  tp£?eV  n jxiXxv  zrpurov,  y.x't  T<zpr«p(§)->  el  pvt., 
re  S , ovS’  xes,  ovS  oCpxiot  ipiGxt  S iv  a.71 'Eipotri  xoXTtcit 


* P.  IlS. 


* Ver.  69 4.  p.  404.  Edit.  Kufteri. 
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Chap.  III.  out  of  Night  a?td  Chaos,  Atheifts . 

Tl'l'jfl  'Z3’f)WT($-0V  V7TYIVSfAlOV  '0  {/.C'AXVOTrl OOOV. 

’ Er  oZ  zjspiTcXXouijxn;  w-*if  £?A«r£v  ^EfWf  o 7 rdlfji/o?, 

2t(A?cov  vwtov  z/leflyoiv  ^pvtrxTv.  ily.oc ; xuey .cox£<n  otvxtc, 

Ojt©-’  cl  p£«n  zrlspotvTi  y.iyu<;  vv^u,  xxtx  T xgrxpov  eopvvf 
*Ei icothutrc  yiv^y  ■fiy.iTspov,  xxi  zrpwTov  xvhyxysv  £j  (pwf, 

IlpOTSpO'J  f’  O'JX  %v  yL^y  xQxVXTUVy  ZTg'lV  VE jWf  <ri!V£/C.i^£»  XTTXvlx. 

Firfi  all  was  chaos , <?;/<?  confufed  heap  ; 

Darknefs  enwrapt  the  difagreeing  deep  ; 

£? ;««'/  the  jumbling  elements  were , 

iVijr  earthy  nor  air , tfcr  heaven  did  appear  \ 

Fill  on  this  horrid  vajl  abyfs  of  things , 

Feeming  Night  fpreading  o’er  her  coal-black  wings , 

ZxzzJ  the  firfl  egg  ; whence , time’s  due  courfe , 

Ijfu’d  forth  Love  ( the  world’s  prolifick  Source ) 

Gliftering  with  golden  wings  \ which  fluttering  o’er 
Lark  chaos , gendred  all  the  numerous  ft  ore 
Of  animals  and  gods , &c. 

And  whereas  the  poet  there  makes  the  birds  to  have  been  begotten  be- 
tween Love  and  Chaos  before  all  the  gods  ; though  one  might  think  this  to 
have  been  done  jocularly  by  him,  merely  to  humour  his  plot  ; yttSalmaflus  1 
conceives,  and  not  without  fome  reafon,  that  it  was  really  a piece  of  the 
old  Atheiftic  cabala,  which  therefore  feems  to  have  run  thus.  That  chaos 
or  matter  confufedly  moved  being  the  firft  original  of  all,  things  did  from 
thence  rife  up  gradually  from  lefler  to  greater  perfection.  Firfi  inanimate 
things,  as  the  elements,  heaven,  earth  and  feas  ; then  brute-animals  ; after- 
wards men,  and  laft  of  all  the  gods.  As  if  not  only  the  fubftance  of  mat- 
ter, and  thofe  inanimate  bodies  of  the  elements,  fire,  water,  air  and  earth, 
were,  as  Ariftotle  fomewhere  fpeaks,  according  to  the  fenfe  of  thofe  Athe-  * Dg  G ^ 
iftic  theologers,  * (pvtrei  vspittpx  tou  $£ou,  3-foi  xx\  txvtx,  firfl  in  order  ofcor.ub.  z.  c. 
nature  before  God , as  being  themf elves  alfo  gods , but  alfo  brute-animals  at  6.  [p.  735, 
leaft,  if  not  men  too.  And  this  is  the  atheiftick  creation  of  the  world,  fom.  I.  O- 
gods  and  all,  out  of  fenfelefs  and  ftupid  matter,  or  dark  chaos,  as  the  only^C1' ■ 
original  Nurnen  y the  perfectly  inverted  order  of  the  univerfe. 

XVIII.  But  though  this  hypothefis  be  purely  atheiftical,  that  makes  Love, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  original  deity,  to  have  itfelf  fprung  at  firfi; 
from  an  egg  of  the  night ; and  confequently  that  all  deity  was  the  crea- 
ture or  off-fpring  of  matter  and  Chaos,  or  dark  fortuitous  nature  ; yet 
Ariftotle  fomewhere  conceives,  that  not  only  Parmenides , but  alfo  Hefiod,  and 
fome  others,  who  did  in  like  manner  make  Love  the  fupreme  deity,  and 
derive  all  things  from  Love  and  Chaos,  were  to  be  exempted  out  of  the 
number  of  thole  atheiftick  Materialifts  before  defcribed  ; forafmuch  as  they 
leemed  to  underhand  by  love,  an  aCtive  principle  and  caufe  of  motion 


* Exercitat.  Plinian.  in  Solinum,  Tom.  I.  p.  309, 
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in  the  univerfe  •,  which  therefore  could  not  fpring  from  an  egg  of  the 
night,  nor  be  the  creature  of  matter,  but  muft  needs  be  fomething  inde- 
pendent on  it,  and  in  order  of  nature  before  it : 1 vTroTrhvc-ui  $'  ol v Tig,  ‘H AoSov 

zrgUTov  riaxi  to  toiovtov,  ttxv  £i  Tig  ^AA®-",  ’'EpuTOi  ri  EviB^yiyv,  iv  t otg  ovaiv 
fByxBv  u>g  dp-g^vv,  °^ov  xx'k  napwfv^f.  Kai  yxp  ou t(Sp  xxtx(tx evx£uv  rnv  tov  tuxm- 
rog  yiv£<nv, 

17 guTig~ov  fiv  BpooT x Bsuv  p.vnl<ruT0  wxvrocv, 

11  gig  Jog  Jl, 

n XVTUV  jU£V  ■ZT()UTig~ X yl.Og  yi'JtT'  y.VTXp  £7T£ITX 
£'Jpvg~£pvog,—  ■ 

’HJ1’  zpog,  og  ZroivT£(I(Tl  [J.£TU7rpEl T£l  xB  XV  XT  OUT  IV. 


ug  Jbov  iv  T0~g  ovtriv  VTrxpgsiv  tivx  x’itixv 
Tug  [x\v  ouv  Tjyug  gprj  JixvA^x i znp'i  tcj 


ring  xivri<T£i  x xi  <ruv£r£(  too  vrpxyy.XTX.  tou- 
ts? zspuTog,  i£jg~u  xpiviiv  ug~£por  One  would 
fufpeA,  that  Hefiod,  and  if  there  he  any  other  who  made  love  or  defire  a prin- 
ciple of  things  in  the  univerfe , aimed  at  this  very  things  ( namely , the  fettling 
of  another  a Stive  principle  hefides  matter :)  for  Parmenides  defcribing  the 

generation  of  the  univerfe , makes  Love  to  he  the  fenior  of  all  the  gods  ; and 

Hefiod,  after  he  had  mentioned  chaos , introduced  Love  as  the  Jupreme  Deity. 
As  intimating  herein , that  hefides  matter , there  ought  to  he  another  caufe  or 
principle , that  Jhould  he  the  original  of  motion  and  activity , and  alfo  hold  and 
conjoin  all  things  together.  But  how  thefe  two  principles  are  to  he  ordered , 
and  which  of  them  was  to  he  placed  firft , whether  Love  or  Chaos , may  he  judged 
of  afterwards.  In  which  latter  words  Ariftotle  feems  to  intimate,  that  Love, 
as  taken  for  an  a6tive  principle,  was  not  to  be  fuppofed  to  fpring  from  Chaos, 
but  rather  to  be  in  order  of  nature  before  it  and  therefore  by  this  Love 
of  theirs  muft  needs  be  meant  the  deity.  And  indeed  Simmias  Rhodius  in 
his  Wings , a hymn  made  in  honour  of  this  Love,  that  is  fenior  to  all  the 

gods,  and  a principle  in  the  univerfe,  tells  us  plainly,  that  it  is  not  Cupid, 

Venus’s  foft  and  effeminate  fon,  but  another  kind  of  love. 


O 'jtI  y£  KvupiJog  vrxig' 

’X2 xv7T£Txg  J’  xvTog  5/E pcog  xxXCy.xi' 

Oil  t i yap  ’ixpivx  1 3ix£eiv,  zjxpxyu  Jl  zrsiBoT. 

Txix,  BxXx<r<rxg  t£  jwu^oi,  ov^aulu v -uTxg  T£  Beog  poi  sxa. 

Tcov  J'  iyuv  uyiyiov  axx7rl^ov,  ixpxrivoi  te  crCpm  Bipirag. 

I’m  not  that  wanton  hoy , 

The  fea-froath  goddefs’s  only  joy. 

Pure  heavenly  Love  I bight , and  my 
Soft  magick  charms , not  iron  hands , fafl  tye 
Heaven , earth  and  feas.  The  gods  themfelves  do  readily 
Stoop  to  my  la  ws.  The  whole  world  daunces  to  my  harmony. 

Moreover,  this  cannot  be  that  Love  neither,  which  is  deferib’d  in  Plato’s 
Sympofum  fas  fome  learned  men  have  conceived)  that  was  begotten  between 

Penia 


1 Ariftot.  Metaphyf.  Lib.  I.cap.  IV.  p.  z6j. 
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Tenia  and  Torus , this  being  not  a divine  but  dasmoniack  thing  (as  thephi- 
lofopher  there  declares,)  no  God,  but  a daemon  only,  or  of  a middle  na- 
ture. For  it  is  nothing  but  (piXonxxlx , or  the  love  of  pulchritude  as  fuch, 
which,  though  rightly  ufed,  may  perhaps  wing  and  infpire  the  mind  to  no- 
ble and  generous  attempts,  and  beget  a fcornful  difdain  in  it  of  mean, 
dirty,  and  fordid  things  ; yet  it  is  capable  of  being  abufed  alfo,  and  then 
it  will  ftrike  downward  into  brutifhnefs  and  fenfuality.  But  at  belt  it  is 
an  affeiStion  belonging  only  to  imperfed  and  parturient  beings ; and 
therefore  could  not  be  the  firft  principle  of  all  things.  Wherefore  we 
fee  no  very  great  reafon,  but  that  in  a rectified  and  qualified  fenfe  this 
may  pafs  for  true  theology  •,  that  Love  is  the  fupreme  Deity  and  origi- 
nal of  all  things ; namely,  if  by  it  be  meant  eternal,  fell-originated,  in- 
telledual  Love,  or  effential  and  fubftantial  goodnefs,  that  having  an  infinite 
overflowing  fulnefs  and  fecundity  difpenfes  itfelf  uninvidioully,  according 
to  the  bell  wifdom,  fweetly  governs  all,  without  any  force  or  violence  (all 
things  being  naturally  fubjed  to  its  authority,  and  readily  obeying  its  laws) 
and  reconciles  the  whole  world  into  harmony.  For  the  Scripture  telling  us, 
that  God  is  love,  feems  to  warrant  thus  much  to  us,  that  love  in  fome  rightly 
qualified  fenfe  is  God. 

XIX.  But  we  are  to  omit  the  fabulous  age,  and  to  defcend  to  the  philo- 
fophical,  to  enquire  there,  who  they  were  among  the  profeffed  philofophers, 
who  atheized  in  that  manner  before  defcribed.  It  is  true  indeed,  that 
Ariftotle  in  other  places  accufes  Democritus  and  Leucippus  of  the  very  fame 
thing,  that  is,  of  afligning  only  a material  caufe  of  the  univerfe,  and  giving 
no  account  of  the  original  of  motion  ; but  yet  it  is  certain,  that  thefe  were  not 
the  perfons  intended  by  him  here ; thofe,  which  he  fpeaks  of,  being  tivU 
t m zrguTuv  (pi\otro(pri<rix'jTm,  fome  of  the  firft  and  moft  ancient  philofophers  of  all. 
Moreover,  it  appears  by  the  defcription  of  them,  that  they  were  fuch  as  did 
not  philofophize  in  the  way  of  atoms,  but  refolved  all  things  whatfoever  in 
the  univerfe  into  vM  and  zrxBn  t r,g  vXvg,  matter,  and  the  paflions  or  affec- 
tions, qualities  and  forms  of  matter  ; fo  that  they  were  not  atomical,  but 
hylopathian  philofophers.  Thefe  two,  the  old  Materialifts  and  the  Demo^ 
criticks,  did  both  alike  derive  all  things  from  dead  and  flupid  matter,  for- 
tuitoufly  moved  and  the  difference  between  them  was  only  this,  that  the 
Democriticks  managed  this  bufinefs  in  the  way  of  atoms,  the  other  in  that 
more  vulgar  way  of  qualities  and  forms : fo  that  indeed  this  is  really  but 
one  and  the  fame  atheiftick  hypothefis,  in  two  feveral  fchemes.  And  as  one 
of  them  is  called  the  atomick  atheifin , fo  the  other,  for  diftin&ion’s  fake, 
may  be  called  the  hylopathian. 

XX.  Now  Ariftotle  tells  us  plainly,  that  thefe  hylopathian  Atheifts  of 
his  were  all  the  firft  philofophers  of  the  lonick  order  and  fucceffion,  before 
Anaxagoras.  Whereof  Thales  being  the  head,  he  is  confentaneoufly  thereun- 
to by  Ariftotle  made  to  be  dp^yog  mg  roixA^g  (piAocroplxg,  the  prince  and 
leader  of  this  kind  of  atheiftical  philofophy , he  deriving  all  things  whatfoever, 
as  Homer  had  done  before  him,  from  water,  and  acknowledging  no  other 
principle  but  the  fluid  matter. 


Not- 
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Notwithftanding  which  accufation  of  Ariftotle's,  ‘Thales  is  far  otherwife 
reprefented  by  good  authors ; Cicero  1 telling  us,  that  befides  water,  which  he 
made  to  be  the  original  of  all  corporeal  things,  he  afferted  all'o  mind  for  ano- 
ther principle,  which  formed  all  things  out  of  the  water ; and  Laertius  1 * 3 
and  Plutarch 5 recording,  that  he  was  thought  to  be  the  firft  of  all  philofophers, 
who  determined  fouls  to  be  immortal.  He  is  faid  all'o  to  have  affirmed  4, 
that  God  was  ■srpee-SvTXT 011  zcxjto.v,  the  oldejl  of  all  things , and  that  the  world 
was  zroiYiy.x  $£ou,  the  workmanfhip  of  God.  Clemens  5 likewife  tells  us,  that  be- 
ing afked,  £i  Xxv(1x’jeito  SeTov  wpx<r<ruv  t!  0 xv9pct)m>e  •,  xxi  otmj,  eIttev,  otrye  ovJe  tix~ 
voovfxEm : whether  any  of  a man's  actions  could  he  concealed  from  the  Deity  ? 
he  replied , not  fo  much  as  any  thought.  Moreover  Laertius 6 further  writes 
of  him,  that  he  held  t ov  xoarpov  ’iy. ■tyv^ov  xx\  §xiu.£vm  wPivpVj  that  the  world 
was  animated^  and  full  of  daemons.  Laftiy,  Ariftotle  7 himfclf  ellewhere  fpeaks 
of  him  as  a Theift,  xx\  vj  tm  oXu  is  ti vs;  [xEj u.lj(tjxi  (px<r'v.  oBev  lira)?  xxl 

SxxH s uyiSv  tzxvIx  $euv  eIvxi.  Some  think  (faith  he)  that  foul  and  life  is 

mingled  with  the  whole  univerfe  •,  and  thence  perhaps  was  that  of  Thales,  that 
all  things  are  full  of  Gods.  Wherefore  we  conceive,  that  there  is  very  good 
reafon,  why  Thales  ffiould  be  acquitted  from  this  accufation  of  atheifm. 
Only  we  ffiall  obferve  the  occafion  of  his  being  thus  differently  reprefented, 
which  feems  to  have  been  this  ; becaufe  as  Laertius  8 and  Themftius  9 inti- 
mate, he  left  no  philofophick  writings  or  monuments  of  his  own  behind 
him,  (Anaximander  being  the  firft  of  all  the  philofophick  writers:)  whence 
probably  it  came  to  pafs,  thac  in  after-times  l'orne  did  interpret  his  philo- 
sophy one  way,  fome  another ; and  that  he  is  fometimes  reprefented  as  a 
Theift,  and  fometimes  again  as  a down-right  Atheift. 


But  though  Thales  be  thus  by  good  authority  acquitted,  yet  his  next  fuc- 
ceffor  Anaximander  can  by  no  means  be  excufed  from  this  imputation  ; and 
therefore  we  think  it  more  reafonable  to  fallen  that  title  upon  him,  which 
Ariftotle  bellows  on  Thales , that  he  was  clpxyyo;  Af  Totmrys  (piXoo-optas,  the 
prince  and  founder  of  this  atheiftic  philofophy  •,  who  derived  all  things  from 
matter,  in  the  way  of  forms  and  qualities ; he  fuppofing  a certain  infinite 
materia  prima,  which  was  neither  air,  nor  water,  nor  fire,  but  indi  fie  rent  to 
every  thing,  or  a mixture  of  all,  to  be  the  only  principle  of  the  univerfe, 
and  leading  a train  of  many  other  Atheifts  after  him,  fuch  as  Hippo , fur- 
named  x§eo;  by  Simplicius  and  others,  Anaximenes , and  Diogenes  Apollonia- 
tes , and  many  more  ; who,  though  they  had  fome  petty  differences  amongft 
themfelves,  yet  all  agreed  in  this  one  thing,  that  matter  devoid  of  under- 
ftandingand  life  was  the  firft  principle  of  all  things  ; till  at  length  Anaxagoras 
ftopt  this  atheiftic  current  amongft  thefe  Ionick  philofophers,  introducing 
mind  as  a principle  of  the  univerfe. 

XXI. 


1 De  Natur.  Deor.  Lib.  I.  cap.  X.  p.  2S94. 
Tom.  IX.  Oper. 

a Lib.  I.  legm  24.  p.  1 a. 

3 De  Placir.  Philof.  Lib.  IV".  cap.  II.  p. 
90S.  Tom.  II.  Oper. 

4 Diog  Laert.  Lib  I.  legm.  35.  p 21. 
S:  Plutarch  in  Convivio  feptem  fapientum,  p. 
i ja.  Tom.  II.  Oper. 


* Clemens  Alex.  Stromat.  Lib.  V.  p.  704. 
Edi\  Potteri. 

6 Lib.  I.  legm.  2".  p.  ]S. 

7 De  anima  Lib.  I.  cap.  V.  p.  17.  Tom. 
II.  Oper. 

8 Lib.  I.  fegm.  23.  p.  15. 

9 Orat.  XXVI.  p.  317.  Edit.  Harduin. 
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XXI.  But  there  is  a paffage  in  Ariftotle's  Phyficks,  which  Teems  at  ffi-ft 
fight  to  contradict  this  again  ; and  to  make  Anaximander  alfo  not  to  have 
been  an  Atheifl,  but  a divine  philofopher.  Where  having  declared,  that 
feveral  of  the  ancient  phyfiologers  made  »Tsnpov,  or  Infinite,  to  be  the  princi- 
ple of  all  things,  he  fubjoins  thefe  words,  <Ti o'  x»9d7rep  pjyopev,  a r«ur»i?  dcyfi, 
avry  tcov  «AA uv  thou  Soya  1".  K <xi  Tssplrgin)  cliroarm  ztcIvtoc  xvStpva.v,  u'f  (pociriv 

C / \ ~ \NJ/  5/..  9 ~ / XT'  ' ^ *5*  \ 

ocroi  (j*y\  zroixci  T&ocpa,  to  octtei^ov  ohAAocg  cut  lag  9 oiov  vavy  vj  (piAt&v.  iLou  tut o etvcci  to 
$i?ov,  addvoiTOV  yccp  avcoAtSpov,  umrtg  (pritr'iv  d ’ Avtx.^ty.xv^^’  f,  ol  ■syXtiToi  tw  tpu- 
cioxdyuv"  Therefore  there  feems  to  be  no  principle  of  this  Infinite , but  this  to  be 
the  principle  of  other  things , and  to  contain  all  things , aw  J govern  all  things , 
//6ry  <2//  fay,  who  do  not  make , befides  infinite , any  other  caufes , fuch  as  mind , 
or  friendfhip  and  that  this  is  the  only  real  Numen  or  God  in  the  world , z7 

immortal  and  incorruptible , Anaximander  affirms , mojl  of  the  phyfiolo- 

gers.  From  which  place  fome  late  writers  have  confidently  concluded,  that 
Anaximander , with  thofe  other  phyfiologers  there  mentioned,  did,  by  Infi- 
nite, underftand  God,  according  to  the  true  notion  of  him,  or  an  Infinite 
mind,  the  efficient  caufe  of  the  univerfe,  and  not  fenfelefs  and  ftupid  mat- 
ter •,  fince  this  could  not  be  faid  to  be  immortal,  and  to  govern  all  things ; 
and  confequently,  that  Ariftotle  grofly  contradicts  himfelf,  in  making  all  thofe 
Ionick  philofophers  before  Anaxagoras  to  have  been  mere  Materialifts  or 
Atheifts.  And  it  is  poffible,  that  Clemens  Alexandrinus  alfo  might  from 
this  very  paffage  of  Ariftotle'?,  not  fufficiently  confidered,  have  been  in- 
duced to  rank  Anaximander  amonglt  the  divine  philofophers,  as  he  doth  in 
his  Protreptrick  to  the  Greeks ; wnere,  after  he  had  condemned  certain  of 
the  old  philofophers  as  atheiftick  Corporealifts,  he  fubjoins  thefe  words ; 

* twh  Je  ssAAwv  (ptXo<rd(poov,  otoi  too  <ror/flx  CTrspGzvTe;,  tTroXv'rraxyy.bvwd'j  t t dfri-  * 
Xorspov  dj  uspiridrcpov,  0 ! fitv  xvTUV  to  dirsipov  xxSvy.vn<rxv,  uv  ’A vx'jrftxvfy©*  d Mud- -?r 
<ri(§p  >jy,  f,  ' Av xfcxydpocg  d KAa^oju,£m©-’,  f)  d ’aQ nvxrQy  ' ApX^tXocf^3'  But  of  the  J_ 

other  philofophers , who  tranfeending  all  the  elements , fearched  after  fome  higher 
and  more  excellent  thing , fome  of  them  praifed  Infinite,  among  ft  which  was  A- 
naximander  the  Milefian , Anaxagoras  the  Clazomenian , and  the  Athenian  Ar- 
chelaus.  As  if  thefe  three  had  all  alike  acknowledged  an  incorporeal  Dei  tv, 
and  made  an  infinite  mind,  diflinCt  from  matter,  the  firfl  original  of  all 
things. 


But  that  forecited  paffage  of  Ariftotle' s alone,  well  conGder’d,  will  it  felf 
afford  a fufficient  confutation  of  this  opinion  ; where  Anaximander , with, 
thofe  other  phyfiologers,  is  plainly  oppoied  to  Anaxagoras , who  befides  infi- 
nite fenfelefs  matter,  or  fimilar  atoms,  made  mind  to  be  a principle  of  the 
univerfe,  as  alfo  to  Empedocles , who  made  a plaftick  life  and  nature,  called 
friendfhip,  another  principle  of  the  corporeal  world  ; from  whence  it  plainly 
follows,  that  Anaximander  and  the  reft  fuppofed  not  infinite  mind,  but  in- 
finite matter,  without  either  mind  or  plaftick  matter,  to  have  been  the  only 
original  of  all  things,  and  therefore  the  only  Deity  or  Numen. 


Moreover,  Democritus  being  linked  in  the  context  with  Anaximander,  as 
making  both  of  them  alike,  to  aVa^ov,  or  Infinite , to  be  the  firft  principle 
of  all  •,  it  might  as  well  be  inferred  from  this  place,  that  Democritus  was  a 

CL  genuine 
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genuine  Theift,  as  Anaximander . But  as  Democritus  his  only  principle  was 
infinite  atoms,  without  any  thing  of  mind  or  pkftick  nature  •,  fo  likewile  was 
Anaximander' s an  infinity  of  fenfelefs  and  ftupid  matter  j and  therefore  they 
were  both  of  them  Atheifts  alike,  though  Anaximander , in  the  cited  words, 
had  the  honour  (if  it  may  be  fo  called)  to  be  only  named,  as  being  the  molt 
ancient  of  all  thole  atheiftical  phyfiologers,  and  the  ringleader  of  them. 

XXTI.  Neither  ought  it  at  all  to  feem  ftrange,  that  Anaximander  and 
thole  other  atheiftical  Materialifls  fhould  call  infinite  matter,  devoid  of  all 
undet (landing  and  life,  the  to  3nk,  the  Deity  or  Numen , fince  to  all  thole, 
who  deny  a God,  (according  to  the  true  notion  of  him)  whatfoever  ell'e 
they  lubftitute  in  his  room,  by  making  it  the  firft  principle  of  all  things, 
though  it  be  fenfelefs  and  ftupid  matter,  yet  this  muft  needs  be  accounted 
the  only  Numen,  and  divineft  thing  of  all. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  wondred  at  neither,  that  this  infinite,  being  underftood 
of  matter,  fhould  be  faid  to  be,  not  only  incorruptible,  but  alfo  immortal, 
thefe  two  being  often  ufed  as  fynonymous  and  equivalent  expreftions.  For 
thus  in  Lucretius  % the  corruption  of  all  inanimate  bodies  is  called  death. 

Mors  ejus  quod  fuk  ante  ■, 


And  again, 

1 Quando  aliud  ex  alio  reficit  natura , nec  ullam 
Rem  gigni  patitur , nifi  morte  adjutam  aliend. 

In  like  manner  mortal  is  ufed  by  him  for  corruptible, 

5 Nam  fiquid  mortale  a cunttis  partibus  ejfet , 

Ex  oculis  res  quaque  repente  erepta  periret. 

And  this  kind  of  language  was  very  familiar  with  Heraclitus  4,  as  appears 
from  thefe  paffages  of  his,  srupo?  Saving,  oli^i  yeveo-ig-  dip©*  SExt©*  CtotU 
yivsTig'  The  death  of  fire  is  generation  to  air  \ and  the  death  of  air  is  gene- 
ration to  water  that  is,  the  corruption  of  them.  And  again,  3*- 

vxt^,  udwp  yivioSccr  o\  3«i/aT©-’,  yw  y&s&ou’  It  is  death  to  vapour  or 
air,  to  be  made  water  ; and  death  to  water , to  be  made  earth.  In  which  He- 
raclitus did  but  imitate  Orpheus , as  appears  from  this  verfe  of  his,  cited  by 
Clemens  Alexand.  * 

”Eriv  v$u  p B’dvxr^y  b'  ubdrerrinv  d.iyoAh' 

Befides  which,  there  are  many  examples  of  this  life  of  the  word  d$xvxT&i 

in 

1 Lib.  i.verf  67 z.  4 Vide  Henr.  Stephan,  in  Poefi  Philofo- 

a Lib.  I.  verf.  264,  265.  phic.  p.  137. 

9 Lib.  I.  verf  zip.  s Stromat.  Lib.  VI.  cap.  II.  p.  47 6. 
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in  other  Greek  writers,  and  fome  in  Ariflotle  1 2 himfeJf,  who  fpeaking  of  the 
heavens,  attributes  bSxvuAx  and  AohoA?  to  them,  as  one  and  the  fame  thing ; 
as  alfo  affirms,  that  the  ancients  therefore  made  heaven  to  be  the  feat  of  the 
Deity,  oVJ « ybvov  bQavblov,  as  being  only  immortal , that  is,  incorruptible. 

Indeed  that  other  expreffion,  at  fird  fight,  would  dagger  one  more,  where 
it  is  laid  of  this  d-n-s^ov,  or  infinite , that  it  doth  not  only  contain,  but  alfo  go- 
vern all  things  : but  Simplicius  x tells  us,  that  this  is  to  be  under  flood  like- 
wife  of  matter,  and  that  no  more  was  meant  by  it,  than  that  all  things  were 
derived  from  it,  and  depended  on  it,  as  the  firft  principle  ; o fl  a 6y<&  rotj- 
rojsrot?  Tzrfp'i  tuv  (punxuv  apyuv,  a. AA  ap^i  7 repz  tuv  \li reg  (p vtiv,  el  Je  dp  i&epiej/eiv 
sK syov  dp  xuGsgvscv  xbh  Bacvy.a.rov'  to  ylv  yecg  zrepie^eiv  virbc^xyi  tu>  vMxu  oc'n lu,  ug  cib 
7 rdvluv  p^w^am,  to  Je  xv£igva,v  ug  xoctoc  tw  \Trnr\bziOTYirx  aifra,  tuv  Jar’  aura  yevoyz- 

ai)v*  Thefe  pbilofophers  fipake  only  of  natural  principles , and  not  of  fitper natural ; 
and  though  they  fay , that  this  infinite  of  theirs  does  both  contain  and  govern  all 
things , yet  this  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at ; forafmuch  as  containing  belongs 
to  the  material  caufe,  as  that  which  goes  through  all  things,  and  likewife  govern- 
ing, as  that  from  which  all  things , according  to  a certain  aptitude  of  it,  are 
made.  Philoponus  (who  was  a Chriftian)  reprefents  firiflotle’s  fenfe  in  this 
whole  place  more  fully,  after  this  manner.  Thofe  of  the  ancient  phyfiologers, 
who  had  no  refpedl  to  any  active  efficient  canfe,  as  Anaxagoras  had  to  mind, 
and  Empedocles  to  friendfhip  and  contention , fippofed  matter  to  be  the  only 
caufe  of  all  things  ; and  that  it  was  infinite  in  magnitude,  ingener able  and  incor- 
ruptible, efteeming  it  to  be  a certain  divine  thing , which  did  govern  all,  or  pre- 
Jide  over  the  compages  of  the  univerfe,  and  to  be  immortal,  that  is,  undeftroyable. 
Phis  Anaximenes  faid  to  be  air,  Thales  to  be  water,  but  Anaximander,  a 
certain  middle  thing  -,  fome  one  thing , and  fome  another.  K.A  Ad  ye  3 ■a.vyz-ov 
(pnciv,  ev  tjj  xx9’  vydg  zregiobu  tv;  ir^UTxg  yri  e7reg~Axv]xg  ttj  bpermujy.  tuv  oA uv  bvvx- 
yei,  ev  tuv  g~oiy^eiuv,  0 7te£  civ  VTiodleviv  txxTog,  oc’Itiov  to  if  csAAojj  te  eijoci,  Taro  evSlg 

fp  0:o'v  uj rovovuag-  And  Aridotle  in  this  paffage  tells  us,  that  it  is  no  wonder , if 
they,  who  did  not  attend  to  the  adiive  caufe,  that  prefides  over  the  univerfe,  did 
look  upon  fome  one  of  the  elements  ( that  which  each  of  them  thought  to  be  the 
caufe  of  all  other  things')  as  God.  But  as  they  confidering  only  the  material 
principle , conceived  that  to  be  the  caufe  of  all  things  ; fo  Anaxagoras  fuppofed 
mind  to  be  the  principle  of  all  things , and  Empedocles  friendfhip  and  contention. 


XXIII.  But  to  make  it  further  appear,  that  Anaximander's  philofophy  was 
purely  atheiftical,  we  think  it  convenient  to  drew  what  account  is  given  of  it 
by  other  writers.  Plutarch,  in  his  Placita  Philofophorum , does  at  once  briefly 
reprefent  the  Anaximandrian  philofophy,  and  cenfure  it  after  this  manner  : 
Avctjrlyxvbgbs  (pytri,  tuv  ovluv  tvv  b(>yfv  eivsct  to  qIttsico-j,  ex  yba  rara  Tarbvltx.  yiveSjXi,  y~p  eij  T -y 
Tb  to  TtbvTOc  (PQsiez&x  1,  bio  dp  yevvb.Sfxi  xojyxg,  d)  vbXiv  (p Qsipe&zi’  Ae yc 


1.  c. 
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1 DeCoeloLib.  I.  cap.  III.  p.  614,  615.  Edit.  Aldin. 
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2 Commentar.  in  o&o  Libros  Phyfic.  cor.  Lib.  I.  cap  III.  a.  10.  Adde  cap.  I. 
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VXVV  XTTOpXlVO  pEV^,  TO  ©£  7T0IHV  XITIOV  XVXlgWV,  T 0 X7TEi£0V  JJh  xXXo,  r v\?l  £5“lu‘ 

» Juvxlxi  os  v vXn  elvxi  tvegysix,  £ai/  [xvi  r o 7roi«u  uVokeh Tai-  Anaximander  the  Mi- 
lefian  affirms  Infinite  to  be  the  firfi  ■principle  -,  and  that  a 7 things  are  generated 
out  of  it , tfW  corrupted  again  into  it-,  and  therefore  that  infinite  worlds  are  fuc- 
ceffively  thus  generated  and  corrupted.  And  he  gives  the  reafon  why  it  is  infinite , 

that  fo  there  might  be  never  any  fail  of  generations.  But  he  erreth  in  this , tha.t 
affigning  only  a material  caufe , he  takes  away  the  ablive  principle  of  things.  For 
An  aximanderfr  Infinite  is  nothing  elfe  but  matter  -,  but  matter  can  produce  no- 
thing, unlefs  there  be  alfo  an  abhve  caufe.  Where  he  fhews  alfo,  how  Anaxi- 
menes followed  Anaximander  herein,  in  affigning  only  a material  caufe  of  the 
univerfe,  without  any  efficient;  though  he  differed  from  him,  in  making  the 
firfi:  matter  to  be  air,  and  deriving  all  things  from  thence  by  rarefadion  and 
condenfation.  Thus,  we  fee,  it  is  plain,  that  Anaximander' s Infinite  was  no 
infinite  mind,  which  is  the  true  Deity,  but  only  infinite  matter,  devoid  of 
Ev.  Pray*  any  life  or  adive  power.  Eufebius  is  more  particular  in  giving  an  account 
Lib.  i f I J . of  Anaximander's  Ccfmopceia  ; to'  xnEipov  Cpxixi  T rv  7rx<rxv  x'nlxv  t’XJiv  tk$  tk  TTxi- 
Ed.  Sttph.  yivscsdg  te  f,  (pQooa;,  £?  » bvtpr.Ti  ts  u’p awaj  xiroxsxol&xi,  x)  xaS-oAa  X7txv\x( 

x Ttlg*s  ov\xs  Y.ocg.xs‘  (pri<r)  Je  to'  lx  tx  x i'J'ia  yoviuov  Se^/av  te  xj  xxtx  tj}i/  ys- 

uvi'j  t not  t 8 y.o<Tgv  x7roxc^Yivxi,  f,  tivx  ex  txtv  (pXoyoc  trpxloxv  urspitpvrivxi  tw  irtpl 
tu'd  ytjv  xip,  d>;  tw  fovfyw  (p Aoiov.  r,l  t ivljjy  XTroppxyEwm,  x)  ef?  tivx;  xTroxXsHrQehrng 

v.W a»j,  uVorrvat  to'u  viAjov,  x)  tw  <rod.m,  f,  t»?  ar^af  Anaximander  affirms 
infinite  (matter)  to  be  the  only  caufe  of  the  generation  and  corruption  of  all 
things-,  and  that  the  heavens,  and  infinite  worlds,  were  made  out  of  it,  byway 
of  fecretion  or  fegregation.  Alfo  that  thofe  generative  principles  of  heat  and  cold, 
that  were  contained  in  it  from  eternity , being  fegregated,  uhen  this  world  was 
made,  a certain  fphere  of  flame  or  fire  did  firfi  arife  and  incompafs  the  air , 
which  furrounds  this  earth , ( as  a bark  doth  a tree ) which  being  afterwards 
broken , and  divided  into  fmaller  fpherical  bodies , conftituted  the  fun  and  moon  and 
all  the  fiars.  Which  Anaximandrian  Cofmopceia  was  briefly  hinted  at  by  Ari- 
Phyf.L.  I.  ftotle  in  thefe  words,  o l bl  lx  t»  do'?,  Evajaff  tx;  evxvtio'tyiIx;,  Ixxfivvmv,  utnrsp  ’Avxgl- 
i.  4.  [xxvSfis  (pr.<rr  Some  philofophers  generate  the  world  by  the  fecretion  and fegregation 

of  inexifient  contrarieties , eat  Anaximander  fpeaks.  And  elfewhere  in  his  Me- 
L.  14.  c.  4.  taphyficks,  he  takes  notice  of  ’ Avx%£y.xvtyx  to  g-iyy.x,  Anaximander’j  mixture  of 
things.  Whence  we  conclude,  that  Anaximander's  Infinite  was  nothing  elfe 
but  an  infinite  chaos  of  matter,  in  which  were  either  adually,  or  potentially, 
contained  all  manner  of  qualities ; by  the  fortuitous  fecretion  and  fegregation 
of  which,  he  fuppofed  infinite  worlds  to  be  fucceffively  generated  and  cor- 
rupted. So  that  we  may  now  eafily  guefs,  whence  Leucippus  and  Democritus 
had  their  infinite  worlds,  and  perceive  how  near  a-kin  thefe  two  atheiftick 
hypothefes  were.  But  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  take  notice  alfo  of  that  particu- 
lar conceit,  which  Anaximander  had,  concerning  the  firfi:  original  of  brute 
Pla.  ph.  1.  5.  animals,  and  mankind.  Of  the  former,  Plutarch  gives  us  this  account ; ’A- 
c.  j£.  [p.  908.  vx^lfxx'Apog  Iv  vypx  ytvvnSyvxi  tx  7rguTX  £ux,  (pAoio;?  mpuyo g.ivx  axxvSu&o-t,  n^o- 
f om.  II.  O-  j3aivtj<r»ij  c\  t 55?  tjAjxi ;osf,  xnoSxivEiv  In i to  ^nfrE^ov,  f,  ZTEoippnyvv[AEV»  ts  (pXoiS , bri 
*)er’^  oxlyov  Xfbm  /xiTxSiuvxr  That  the  firfi  animals  were  generated  in  moifiure , and  en- 
compaf'd  about  with  certain  thorny  barks , by  which  they  were  guarded  and  de- 
fended which  after  further  growth,  coming  to  be  more  dry  and  cracking,  they 

ifffued 
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ijfued forth , but  lived  only  a [kort  time  after.  And  as  for  the  firft  original  of 
men,  ufebius  reprefents  his  fenfe  thus : ’E£  dhAonSm  ^uuv  0 roj  iyev-  e.  p.  1.  1. 

vri^s,  iK  Ti  rcc  y.hi  olkXx  SI  exvtuv  t ur/\>  'jtfj.i hxi,  y.dvoj  Si  tov  xvB-^uttov  TroXvycovlx 
Sitddzt  TiSnvna -fw?,  Si d fj  KOiT  xx.  olv  non  toiutov  ovroc  SicaruSrivai’  Men 

were  at  firft  generated  in  the  bellies  of  other  animals , forafmuch  as  all  other  a- 
nimals , after  they  are  brought  forth,  are  quickly  able  to  feed  and  nourifto 
themfelves , but  man  alone  needs  to  be  nurfed  up  a long  time  ; and  therefore 
could  not  be  preferved  at  firft,  in  any  other  way.  But  Plutarch  exprelfeth 
this  fomething  more  particularly.  ' Ava^ftxvSco?  iv  1^3-vGtv  itym&xi  to  tt^tov  $ym*.  VI.  8. 
avOgiGns;  XTro(poclvtTxi,  dj  r^xtpsvlxg  f)  yevoym;  iH.au  a?  ixvrolg  Got iQetv,  8 [5.750. 

vou  TWMccvTot  x)  yvg  XxGi&ca.  Anaximander  concludes , that  men  were  at  firft  * orT1, 
generated  in  the  bellies  of  fifties,  and  being  there  nouriftoed,  till  they  grew  ftrong, ' 'l  Cl 
and  were  able  to  Jhift  for  themfelves,  they  were  afterward  caft  out  upon  dry 
land.  Laftly,  Anaximander's  theology  is  thus  both  reprefented  to  us,  and 
cenfured,  by  Velleius  the  Epicurean  philofopher  in  Cicero  : Anaximandri  opi-  Ds  Nat.  d. 
nio  eft  nativos  ejfe  deos,  longis  intervallis  orient es  Occident efque,  eofque  innume-  Litj-  1 • Cc-  X. 
rabiles  ejfe  mundos  •,  fed  nos  deumnifi  fempiternum  intelligere  qui  pofiumus?  A- 
naximander’i  opinion  is,  that  the  gods  are  native,  rifing  and  vanijhing  again,  Oper  ] ' 
in  long  periods  of  times  \ and  that  thefe  gods  are  innumerable  worlds  ; but  how 
can  we  conceive  that  to  be  a God , which  is  not  eternal?  We  learn  from  hence, 
that  Anaximander  did  indeed  lb  far  comply  with  vulgar  opinion,  as  that  he 
retained  the  name  of  gods,  but  however  that  he  really  denied  the  exiftence  of 
the  thing  it  felf,  even  according  to  the  judgment  of  this  Epicurean  philofo- 
pher. Forafmuch  as  all  his  Gods  were  native  and  mortal,  and  indeed  no- 
thing elfe,  but  thofe  innumerable  worlds,  which  he  fuppofed  in  certain  pe- 
riods of  time  to  be  fucceffively  generated  and  deftroyed.  Wherefore  it  is 
plain,  that  Anaximander' s only  real  Numen,  that  is,  his  firft  principle,  that 
was  ingenerable  and  incorruptible,  was  nothing  but  infinite  matter,  devoid 
of  all  underftanding  and  life,  by  the  fortuitous  fecretion  of  whofe  inexiftent 
qualities  and  parts,  he  luppofed,  firft,  the  elements  of  earth,  water,  air 
and  fire,  and  then,  the  bodies  of  the  fun,  moon  and  ftars,  and  both  bodies 
and  fouls  of  men  and  other  animals,  and  laftly,  innumerable  or  infinite  fuch 
worlds  as  thefe,  as  fo  many  fecondary  and  native  gods,  (that  were  alfo  mor- 
tal) to  have  been  generated,  according  to  that  atheiftical  hypothefis  defcribed 
in  Plato  \ 

XXIV.  It  is  certain,  that  the  vulgar  in  all  ages  have  been  very  ill  judges  of 
Theifts  and  Atheifts,  they  having  condemned  many  hearty  Theifts,  as  guilty 
of  atheifm,  merely  becaufe  they  difiented  from  them  in  fome  of  their  fuper- 
ftitious  rites  and  opinions.  As  for  example  •,  Anaxagoras  the  Clazomenian, 
though  he  was  the  firft  of  all  the  Ionick  philofophers  (unlefs  Thales  ought 
to  be  excepted)  who  made  an  infinite  mind  to  be  a principle,  that  is,  after- 
ted  a Deity,  according  to  the  true  notion  of  it  ; yet  he  was,  notwithstanding, 
generally  cried  down  for  an  Atheift,  merely  becaufe  he  affirmed  the  fun  to 
be  i uCSgov  SA-n-vgov,  a mafs  of  fire,  or  a fiery  globe,  and  the  moon  to  be  an  earth ; p,r  ^ , 
that  is,  becaufe  he  denied  them  to  be  animated  and  endued  with  underftand-  socrMy6i.~\ 

ing 
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ing  fouls,  and  confequcntly  to  be  gods.  So  likewife  Socrates  was  both  accu- 
fed,  and  condemned,  for  atheiftical  impiety,  as  denying  all  gods,  though  no- 
thing was  pretended  to  be  proved  againft  him,  but  only  this,  that  he  did  Si- 
£dt<rxsiv  y.Yi  voyufeiv,  a?  a ttoKi;  voyfsi,  Irspx  Jj  oxiyovix  xuivd  e’nr(pigsiv,  teach  that  thofe 
were  not  true  gods,  which  the  city  worjhipt , and  in  the  room  thereof  introduce  other 
new  gods.  And  laftly,  the  Chriftians  in  the  primitive  times,  for  the  fame 
real'on,  were  vulgarly  traduced  for  Atheifts  by  the  Pagans,  as  Jufiin  Martyr 
declares  in  his  apology  5,  hex \yiy&x,  oy.oXoyliy.iv  ruv  toihtwv  voy.foydvuv 

SiZv  xB-eoi  EMi'  We  are  called  Atheijls  ; and  we  confefs  ourf elves  fuck,  in  re- 
fpedi  of  thofe  gods  which  they  worfoip , but  not  of  the  true  God.  And  as  the  vul- 
gar have  unjuftly  condemned  many  Theifts  for  Atheills,  fo  have  they  alfo  ac- 
quitted many  rank  Atheifts  from  the  guilt  of  that  crime,  merely  becaufe  they 
externally  complied  with  them,  in  their  religious  worfhip,  and  forms  of  fpeech. 
Neither  is  it  only  the  vulgar,  that  have  been  impofed  upon  herein,  but  alfo  the 
generality  of  learned  men,  who  have  been  commonly  fo  fuperficial  in  this  buii- 
nefs,  as  that  they  have  hardly  taken  notice  of  above  three  or  four  Atheifts,  that 
ever  were  in  former  times,  as  namely,  Diagoras,  Theodoras,  Euemerus , and 
Protagoras-,  whereas  Democritus  and  Anaximander  were  as  rank  Atheills  as 
as  any  of  them  all,  though  they  had  the  wit  to  carry  themfelves  externally 
with  more  cautioufnefs.  And  indeed  it  was  really  one  and  the  leif-fame  form 
of  atheifm,  which  both  thefe  entertained,  they  deriving  ail  things  alike,  from 
dead  and  ft  up  id  matter  fortuitoufly  moved,  the  difference  between  them  be- 
ing only  this,  that  they  managed  it  two  different  ways  ; Anaximander  in  the 
way  of  qualities  and  forms,  which  is  the  more  vulgar  and  obvious  kind  of  a- 
theifm  •,  but  Democritus  in  the  way  of  atoms  and  figures,  which  feems  to  be 
a more  learned  kind  of  atheifm. 

And  though  we  do  not  doubt  at  all,  but  that  Plato , in  his  tenth  de  Legi- 
lus,  where  he  attacks  atheifm,  did  intend  the  confutation  as  well  of  the  De- 
mocritick  as  the  Anaximandrian  atheifm  ; yet  whether  it  were,  becaufe  he 
had  no  mind  to  take  any  notice  at  all  of  Democritus,  who  is  not  fo  much 
as  once  mentioned  by  him  any' where,  or  elfe  becaufe  he  was  not  fo  perfectly 
acquainted  with  that  atomick  way  of  phy Prologizing,  certain  it  is,  that  he 
there  delcribes  the  atheiftick  hypothefis  more  according  to  the  Anaximandrian 
than  the  Democritick  form.  For  when  he  reprefents  the  atheiftick  genera- 
tion of  heaven  and  earth,  and  ali  things  in  them,  as  refulting  from  the  fortui- 
tous commixture  of  hot  and  cold,  hard  and  foft,  moift  and  dry  corpufcula ; 
this  is  clearly  more  agreeable  with  the  Anaximandrian  generation  of  the  world, 
by  the  fecretion  of  inexiftent  contrarieties  in  the  matter,  than  the  Democri- 
tick Cofmopceia,  by  the  fortuitous  concourfe  of  atoms,  devoid  of  all  manner 
of  qualities  and  forms. 

Some  indeed  feem  to  call  that  fcheme  of  atheifm,  that  deduces  all  things 
from  matter,  in  the  way  of  qualities  and  forms,  by  the  name  of  Peripate- 
tick  or  Ariftotelick  atheifm ; we  fuppofe  for  this  reafon,  becaufe  Ariftotle 
phyftologized  in  that  way  of  forms  and  qualities,  educing  them  out 
of  the  power  of  the  matter.  But  fince  Ariftotle  himfelf  cannot  be  juftly 

taxed 
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juftly  taxed  for  an  Atheift,  this  form  of  theifm  ought  rather,  as  we  con- 
ceive, to  be  denominated  from  Anaximander , and  called  the  Anaximandrian 
atheifm. 

\ 

XXV.  Now  the  reafons,  why  Democritus  and  Leucippus  new-modelled 
atheifm,  from  the  Anaximandrian  and  Hylopathian  into  the  Atomick  form, 
feem  to  have  been  chiefly  thefe  ; firfc,  becaufe  they  being  well  inftructed 
in  that  atomick  way  of  phyfiologizing,  were  really  convinced,  that  it  was 
not  only  more  ingenious,  but  alfo  more  agreeable  to  truth  ; the  other,  by 
real  qualities  and  forms,  feeming  a thing  unintelligible.  Secondly,  becaufe 
they  forefaw,  as  Lucretius  intimates,  that  the  production  of  forms  and  qua- 
lities out  of  nothing,  and  the  corruption  of  them  again  into  nothing,  would 
prepare  an  eafy  way  for  men’s  belief  of  a divine  creation  and  annihilation. 

And  laftly,  becaufe,  as  we  have  already  fuggefted,  they  plainly  perceived, 
that  thefe  forms  and  qualities  of  matter  were  of  a doubtful  nature  ; and  there- 
fore, as  they  were  fometimes  made  a Inelter  for  atheifm,  fo  they  might  alfo 
prove,  on  the  contrary,  an  afylum  for  corporeal  theifm  in  that  it  might 
pollibly  be  fuppofed,  that  either  the  matter  of  the  whole  world,  or  elfe  the 
more  Subtle  and  fiery  part  of  it,  was  originally  endued  with  an  undemand- 
ing form  or  quality,  and  consequently  the  whole  an  animal  or  god.  Where- 
fore they  took  another  more  effectual  courfe,  to  fecure  their  atheifm,  and 
exclude  all  poflibility  of  a corporeal  God,  by  deriving  the  original  of  all 
things  from  atoms,  devoid  of  all  forms  and  qualities,  and  having  nothing 
in  them,  but  magnitude,  figure,  fite  and  motion,  as  the  firft  principles  •,  it 
following  unavoidably  from  thence,  that  life  and  understanding,  as  well  as 
thole  other  qualities,  could  be  only  accidental  and  Secondary  refuks  from 
certain  fortuitous  concretions  and  contextures  of  atoms  ; fo  that  the  world 
could  be  made  by  no  previous  counlel  or  imderftanding,  and  therefore  by  no 
Deity. 

XXVI.  We  have  here  reprefented  three  Several  forms  of  atheifm,  the 
Anaximandrian,  the  Democritical  and  the  Stratonical.  But  there  is  yet  ano- 
ther form  of  atheifm,  different  from  them  all,  to  be  taken  notice  of,  which 
is  fuch,  as  fuppofes  one  kind  of  plaflick  and  fpermatick,  methodical  and  ar- 
tificial nature,  but  without  any  fenfe  or  confcious  understanding,  to  prefide 
over  the  whole  world,  and  difpofe  and  conferve  all  things,  in  that  regular 
frame  in  which  they  are.  Such  a form  of  atheifm  as  this  is  hinted  to  us  in 
that  doubtful  paffage  of  S.eneced s ; £me  animal  efc  mundus , (for  fo  it  ought  Nat. 

be  read,  and  not  anima ) five  corpus  naturd  gubernaute,  at  or  bores,  ut  fata  f-  3-  2’. 

whether  the  whole  world  he  an  animal  (i.  e.  endued  with  one  fentient  and  ra- 
tional life)  or  whether  it  he  Gnly  a body  governed  by  ( a certain  plafcick  and 
methodical , but  fenfelefs)  nature , as  trees , and  other  plants  or  vegetables.  In 
which  words  are  two  Several  hypothefes  of  the  mundane  fyftem,  Sceptically 
propofed  by  one,  who  was  a Corporealift,  and  took  it  for  granted  that  all 
was  body.  Firft,  that  the  whole  world,  though  having  nothing  but  body  in 
it,  yet  was  notwithftanding  an  animal,  as  our  human  bodies  are,  endued 
3 with 
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with  one  fentient  or  rational  life  and  nature,  one  foul  or  mind,  governing 
and  ordering  the  whole.  Which  corporeal  cofmo-zoifm  we  do  not  reckon 
amongft  the  forms  of  atheifm,  but  rather  account  it  for  a kind  of  fpurious 
theifm,  or  theifm  difguifed  in  a paganick  drefs,  and  not  without  a compli- 
cation of  many  falfe  appr  henlions,  concerning  the  Deity,  in  it.  The  fecond 
is,  that  the  whole  world  is  no  animal,  but,  as  it  were,  one  huge  plant  or  ve- 
getable, a body  endued  with  one  plaftick  or  fpermatick  nature,  branching 
out  the  whole,  orderly  and  methodically,  but  without  any  underftanding  or 
fenfe.  And  this  mult  needs  be  accounted  a form  of  atheifm,  becaufe  it  does 
not  derive  the  original  of  things  in  the  univerfe  from  any  clearly  intellectual 
principle  or  confcious  nature. 


Nat.g^l.  3. 
c.  19. 


XXVII.  Now  this  form  of  atheifm,  which  fuppofes  the  whole  world  (there 
being  nothing  but  body  in  it)  not  to  be  an  animal,  but  only  a great  plant 
or  vegetable,  having  one  fpermatick  form,  or  plaftick  nature,  which  with- 
out any  confcious  reafon  or  underftanding  orders  the  whole,  though  it 
have  fome  nearer  correfpondence  with  that  hylozoick  form  of  atheifm  be- 
fore defcribed,  in  that  it  does  not  fuppofe  nature  to  be  a mere  fortuitous,  but 
a kind  of  artificial  thing  •,  yet  it  differs  from  it  in  this,  that  the  hylozoick 
fuppofing  all  matter,  as  fuch,  to  have  life  effentially  belonging  to  it,  muft 
therefore  needs  attribute  to  every  pai*t  of  matter  ( or  at  leaft  every  particular 
totum,  that  is  one  by  continuity)  a diftindt  plaftick  life  of  its  own,  but  ac- 
knowledge no  one  common  life,  as  ruling  over  the  whole  corporeal  univerfe  ; 
and  confequently  impute  the  original  of  all  things  (as  hath  been  already  ob- 
ferved)  to  a certain  mixture  of  chance,  and  plaftick  or  methodical  nature, 
both  together.  Whereas  the  cofmo-plaftick  atheifm  quite  excludes  fortune 
or  chance,  fubjedting  all  things  to  the  regular  and  orderly  fate  of  one  pla- 
ftick or  plantal  nature,  ruling  over  the  whole.  Thus  that  philofopher  be- 
fore mentioned  concludes,  that  whether  the  world  were  an  animal  fin  the 
Stoical  fenfe)  or  whether  it  were  a mere  plant  or  vegetable,  Ab  initio  ejus 
ufque  ad  exitum , quicquid  facere , quicqtiid  pati  debeat , inclufum  eft.  Ut  in  fe- 
mine , omnis  futuri  ratio  hominis  comprehenfa  eft.  Et  legem  barb.t  if  canorum 
nondum  natus  infans  habet  •,  totius  enim  corporis , if  fequentis  eetatis , in  parvo 
occultoque  lineamenta  funt.  Sic  origo  mundi  non  magis  folem  if  lunam , if 
vices  fyderum,  if  animalium  ortus , quam  quibus  mutarentur  terranea , conti- 
nuit.  In  his  fuit  inundatio , qua  non  /ecus  quam  hye?ns,  quam  aft  as,  lege  mundi 
venit.  Whatfoever , from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it,  it  can  either  do  or 
fuffer , it  was  all  at  fir  ft  included  in  the  nature  of  the  whole  as  in  the  feed  is 
contained  the  whole  delineation  of  the  future  man , and  the  embryo  or  unborn 
infant  hath  already  in  it  the  law  of  a beard  and  gray  hairs  •,  the  linea- 
ments of  the  whole  body,  and  of  its  following  age , being  there  defcribed  as  it 
were  in  a little  and  obfcure  compendium.  In  like  manner , the  original  and 
firft  rudiments  of  the  world  contained  in  them  not  only  the  fun  and  moon,  the 
courfes  of  the  ftars,  and  the  generation  of  animals,  but  alfo  the  viciffitudes  of 
all  terreftriai  things  ; and  every  deluge  or  inundation  of  water  comes  to  pafs 
no  lefts  by  the  law  of  the  world  (its  fpermatick  or  plaftick  nature)  than  win- 
ter and  fummer  doth . 
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XXVJII.  We  do  not  deny  it  to  be  poflible,  but  that  fome  in  all  ages 
might  have  entertained  fuch  an  atheiftical  conceit  as  this,  that  the  original  of 
this  whole  mundane  fyftem  was  from  one  artificial,  orderly  and  methodical, 
butfenfelefs  nature  lodged  in  the  matter;  but  we  cannot  trace  the  footfteps  of 
this  dodrine  any  where  fo  much  as  among  the  Stoicks,  to  which  fed  Seneca , 
who  fpeaks  fo  waveringly  and  uncertainly  in  this  point,  (whether  the  world 
were  an  animal  or  a plant)  belonged.  And  indeed  diverfe  learned  men  have 
fufpeded,  that  even  the  Zenonian  and  Heraclitick  Deity  it  felf  was  no  other 
than  fuch  a plaftick  nature  or  fpermatick  principle  in  the  univerfe,  as  in  the 
feeds  of  vegetables  and  animals  doth  frame  their  refpedive  bodies  orderly 
and  artificially.  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  but  that  there  hath  been  juft  caufe 
given  for  fuch  a fufpicion  ; forafmuch  as  the  beft  of  Stoicks,  fometimes  con- 
founding God  with  nature,  feemed  to  make  him  nothing  but  an  artificial 
fire,  orderly  and  methodically  proceeding  to  generation.  And  it  was  familiar 
with  them,  as  Laertius  1 tells  us,  to  call  God  a iyo-j  xo'<rfj.v,  the 

fpermatick  reafon , or  form  of  the  world.  Neverthelefs,  becaufe  Zeno  1 and 
others  of  the  chief  Stoical  doctors  did  alfo  many  times  afiert,  that  there  was 
tP'jVif  \o-:y  a oyixri,  a rational  and  intellectual  nature  (and  therefore  not  a 

plaftick  principle  only ) in  the  matter  of  the  univerfe;  as  Iikewife  that  the  whole 
world  was  an  animal,  and  not  a mere  plant:  therefore  we  incline  rather  to 
excufe  the  generality  of  the  firlt  and  molt  ancient  Stoicks  from  the  imputation 
of  atheifm,  and  to  account  this  form  of  atheifm,  which  we  now  fpeak  of,  to 
be  but  a certain  degeneracy  from  the  right  Heraclitick  and  Zenonian  Cabala , 
which  feemed  to  contain  thefe  two  things  in  it ; firft,  that  there  was  an  ani- 
malifti,  fentient  and  intellectual  nature,  or  a confcious  foul  and  mind,  that 
prefided  over  the  whole  world,  though  lodged  immediately  in  the  fiery  mat- 
ter of  it : fecondly,  that  this  fentient  and  intellectual  nature,  or  corporeal 
foul  and  mind  of  the  univerfe,  did  contain  alfo  under  it,  or  within  it,  as  the 
inferior  part  of  it,  a certain  plaftick  nature,  or  fpermatick  principle  which 
was  properly  the  fate  of  all  things.  For  thus  Heraclitus  3 defined  Fate,  A oyov 

TOV  J'ltZ  TVS  TOV  7TX vl 0 ? blWOvla.,  II  OuSlftiOV  CTWyOC,  OSJipU.OC  T»i?  Tfcf  7 TOivlb?  ysvi(TlUi* 

A certain  reafon  paffing  through  the  fubjlance  of  the  whole  world , or  an  ethereal 
body,  that  was  the  feed  of  the  generation  of  the  univerfe.  And  Zeno’s*  firft  prin- 
ciple, asitisfaid  to  be  an  intellectual  nature,  fo  it  is  alfo  faid  to  have  con- 
tained in  it  tt&vtxs  -r«j  o-7r£pjw,«'li>t«j  AoJ'ar,  tx.ot.rx  xaS’  ely.xpp.svnv  ylyvi ]xt% 

all  the  fpermatick  reafons  and  forms,  by  which  every  thing  is  done  according  to 
fate.  However,  though  this  feem  to  have  been  the  genuine  doCtrine,  both 
of  Heraclitus  and  Zeno  ; yet  others  of  their  followers  afterwards  divided  thefe 
two  things  from  one  another,  and  taking  only  the  latter  of  them,  made  the 
plaftick  or  fpermatick  nature,  devoid  of  all  animality  or  confcious  intel- 
lectuality, to  be  the  higheft  principle  in  the  univerfe.  Thus  Laertius  tells  us  % 
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that  Boethus , an  eminent  and  famous  Stoical  doCtor  did  plainly  deny  the 
world  to  be  an  animal,  that  is,  to  have  any  lentient,  confcious  or  intellectual 
nature  prefiding  over  it ; and  confequentlv  muft  needs  make  it  to  be  but 
corpus  vat urd  gubernante , lit  arbor es,  ut  fata , a body  governed  by  a plaftic  or 
vegetative  nature , as  trees , plants  and  herbs.  And  as  it  is  poflible,  that 
other  Stoicks  and  Heracliticks  might  have  done  the  like  before  Boethus , fo 
it  is  very  probable,  that  he  had  after  him  many  followers ; amongft  which, 
as  Plinius  Secundus  may  be  reckoned  for  one,  fo  Seneca  himfelf  was  not  with- 
out a doubtful  tinChire  of  this  atheifm,  as  hath  been  already  fhewed.  Where- 
fore this  form  of  atheifm,  which  fuppofes  one  piaftick  or  fpermatic  nature, 
one  plantal  or  vegetative  life  in  the  whole  world,  as  the  higheft  principle, 

■ may,  for  diftin&ion  fake,  be  called  the  Pleudo-Stoical,  or  Stoical  atheifm. 

XXIX.  Befides  thefe  philofophic  Atheifts,  whofe  feveral  forms  we  have 
now  defcribed,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  there  have  been  in  all  ages 
many  other  Atheifts  that  have  not  at  all  philofophized,  nor  pretended  to 
maintain  any  particular  atheiftick  fyftem  or  hypothefis,  in  a way  of  reafon, 
but  were  only  led  by  a certain  dull  and  fottifh,  though  confident  dilbelief  of 
whatfoever  they  could  not  either  fee  or  feel  : which  kind  of  Atheifts  may 
therefore  well  be  accounted  enthufiaftical  or  fanatical  Atheifts.  Though  it 
be  true  in  the  mean  time,  that  even  all  manner  of  Atheifts  whatfoever,  and 
thofe  of  them,  who  moft  of  all  pretend  to  reafon  and  philofophy,  may,  in 
fome  fenfe,  be  juftly  ftyled  alfo  both  Enthufiafts  and  Fanaticks.  Forafmuch 
as  they  are  not  led  or  carried  on,  into  this  way  of  atheizing,  by  any  clear 
dictates  of  their  reafon  or  underftanding,  but  only  by  an  dl?,oy&,  a cer- 
tain blind  and  irrational  impetus  % they  being,  as  it  were,  infpired  to  it  by  that 
lower  earthly  life  and  nature,  which  is  called  in  the  Scripture  oracles,  to' -rrvzvpx 
Ta  xoo-px,  the  fpirit  of  the  world , or  a mundane  fpirit , and  is  oppofed  to  the 
to'  TTvtvpa  to  A t»  &£?,  the  fpirit  that  is  of  God.  For  when  the  Apoftle  {peaks 
after  this  manner.  We  have  not  received  the  fpirit  of  the  world , but  th3  fpirit  that, 
is  of  God,  he  feems  to  intimate  thus  much  to  us,  that  as  fome  men  were  led 
and  infpired  by  a divine  fpirit,  fo  others  again  are  infpired  by  a mundane 
fpirit,  by  which  is  meant  the  earthly  life.  Now  the  former  of  thefe  two  are 
not  to  be  accounted  Enthufiafts,  as  the  word  is  now  commonly  taken  in  a bad 
fenfe  ; becaufe  the  fpirit  of  God  is  no  irrational  thing,  but  either  the  very  felf- 
fame  thing  with  reafon,  or  elfe  fuch  a thing  as  Arijlotle  (as  it  were  vaticinating 
concerning  it)  fornewhere  calls  hoy*  t»  xoGtIov,  a certain  better  and  diviner  thing 
than  reafon , and  Plotinus  pl^ccv  xbyn,  the  root  of  reafon.  But  on  the  contrary, 
the  mundane  fpirit,  or  earthly  life,,  is  irrational  fottifhnefs ; and  they,  who- 
are  atheiftically  infpired  by  it  (how  abhorrent  loever  they  may  otherwile  feem 
to  be  from  enthufiafm  and  revelations)  are  notwithftanding  really  no  better 
than  a kind  of  bewitched  Enthufiafts  and  blind  Spiritati,  that  are  wholly 
ridden  and  aefted  by  a dark,  narrow,  and  captivated  principle  of  life,  and,  to 
life  their  own  language,  in-blown  by  it,  and  by  it  bereft,  even  in  fpeculative 
things,  of  all  free  reafon  and  underftanding.  Nay,  they*  are  Fanaticks  too, 
however  that  word  feems  to  have  a more  peculiar  refpeCl  to  lbmething  of  a 
Deity  j all  Atheifts  being  that  blind  goddefs  Nature’s  Fanaticks. 
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XXX.  We  have  defcribed  four  feveral  forms  of  atheifm  ; firft,  the  Hy- 
lopathian  or  Anaximandrian,  that  derives  all  things  from  dead  and  ftupid 
matter,  in  the  way  of  qualities  and  forms,  generable  and  corruptible  : fe- 
condiy,  the  Atomical  or  Democritical,  which  doth  the  fame  thing  in  the 
way  of  atoms  and  figures : thirdly,  the  Cofmoplaftic  or  Stoical  atheifm, 
which  luppofes  one  plaitick  and  methodical  but  fenfelefs  nature,  to  prefide 
over  the  whole  corporeal  univerfe:  and  laftly,  the  Hylozoick  or  Stratoni- 
cal,  that  attributes  to  all  matter,  as  fuch,  a certain  living  and  energetick  na- 
ture, but  dfevoid  of  all  animality,  fenfe  and  confcioufnefs.  And  as  we  db 
not  meet  with  any  other  forms  or  fchemes  of  atheifm  befides  thefe  four,  fo 
we  conceive,  that  there  cannot  eafily  be  any  other  excogitated  or  devifed 
and  that  upon  thefe  two  following  confiderations.  Firft,  becaufe  all  Atheifts 
are  mere  Corporeal  ills,  that  is,  acknowledge  no  other  fubftance  befides  bo- 
dy or  matter.  For  as  there  was  never  any  yet  known,  who  aflerting  in- 
corporeal fubftance,  did  deny  a Deity  ; fo  neither  can  there  be  any  reafon; 
why  he  that  admits  the  former  fhould  exclude  the  latter.  Again,  the  fame 
dull  and  earthly  dilbelief  or  confounded  fottifhnefs  of  mind,  which  makes 
men  deny  a God,  mull:  needs  incline  them  to  deny  all  incorporeal  fubftance 
alfo.  Wherefore  as  the  phyficians  fpeak  of  a certain  difeafe  or  madnefs, 
called  hydrophobia,  the  fymptom  of  thofe  that  have  been  bitten  by  a mad 
dog,  which  makes  them  have  amonftrous  antipathy  to  water;  fo  all  Atheifts 
are  poflefled  with  a certain  kind  of  madnefs,  that  may  be  called  Pneuma- 
tophobia,  that  makes  them  have  an  irrational  but  defperate  abhorrence  from 
fpirits  or  incorporeal  fubftances,  they  being  adted  alfo,  at  the  fame  time,  with 
an  Hylomania,  whereby  they  madly  doat  upon  matter,  and  devoutly  wor- 
fiiip  it  as  the  only  Numen. 

The  fecond  confederation  is  this,  becaufe  as  there  are  no  Atheifts  but  fuch 
as  are  mere  Corporealifts,  fo  all  Corporealifts  are  not  to  be  accounted  A- 
theifts  neither : thofe  of  them,  who  notwithftanding  they  make  all  things  to 
be  matter,  yet  fuppofe  an  intellectual  nature  in  that  matter  to  prefide  over 
the  corporeal  univerfe,  being  in  reafon  and  charity  to  be  exempted  out  of 
that  number.  And  there  have  been  always  fome,  who,  though  fo  ftrongly 
captivated  under  the  power  of  grofs  imagination,  as  that  an  incorporeal  God 
feemed  to  them  to  be  nothing  but  a God  of  words,  (as  fome  of  them  call 
it)  a mere  empty  found  or  contradictious  expreftion,  fomething  and  nothing 
put  together;  yet  notwithftanding,  they  have  been  poflefled  with  a firm  be- 
lief and  perfuafion  of  a Deity,  or  that  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe  depends 
upon  one  perfedt  underftanding  being  as  the  head  of  it  ; and  thereupon  have 
concluded  that  ■nrws-  E^ao-a,  a certain  kind  of  body  or  matter  is  God,  The 
grofleft  and  moft  fottifti  of  all  which  corporeal  Theifts  feem  to  be  thofe, 
who  contend,  that  God  is  only  one  particular  piece  of  organized  matter,  of 
human  form  and  bignefs,  which  endued  with  perfedt  reafon  and  under- 
ftanding exercifeth  an  univerfal  dominion  over  all  the  reft.  Which  hypo- 
thefis  however  it  hath  been  entertained  by  fome  of  the  Chriftian  profef- 
feflion,  both  in  former  and  later  times,  yet  it  hath  feemed  very  ridiculous, 
even  to  many  of  thofe  Heathen  philofophers  themfclves,  who  were  mere 
Corporealifts,  luch  as  the  Stoicks,  who  exploded  it  with  a kind  of  indig- 
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nation,  contending  earneftly  1 y-ti  eTvxi  Seov  dvHpun Topoffiov,  that  God  (though 
corporeal)  yet  muft  not  be  conceived  to  be  of  any  human  drape.  And  Xe- 
nophanes % an  ancient  philofophick  poet,  exprefleth  the  child  ifhnefs  of  this 
conceit  after  this  manner  ; 

’AAA’  e'Itoi  yzi^xs  y Eiyov  foots  <11  Asom;, 

’'H  ypdrjtxi  yjfoe'rm,  x)  epyx  teXesv  x-rvEp  xvfyesy 
Kso  ke  d’EUj  iotxs  typu(pov,  h)  <j(x>!xxr  inoitsv 
Toiauft’  olbv  uTtp  x)  xitoI  otyxs  tiyov  ouo.ov. 

If  oxen , lions,  affes  and  horfes , had  all  of  them  a fenfe  of  a Deity , and  were  able 
to  limn  and  paint , there  is  no  quejlion  to  be  made , but  that  each  of  thefe  feveral 
aniinals  would  paint  God  according  to  their  refpettive  form  and  likenefs , and 
contend , that  he  was  of  that  fhape  and  no  other.  But  that  other  corporeal 
Theifm  feems  to  be  of  the  two  rather  more  generous  and  genteel,  which 
fuppofes  the  whole  world  to  be  one  animal,  and  God  to  be  a certain  fubtle 
and  etherial,  but  intellectual  matter,  pervading  it  as  a foul:  which  was  the 
doCtrine  of  others  before  the  Stoicks,  3 to  axlp  Seoo  bTTEiXipxTcft'l-K-Kxabt;  te  o 
Met«7i f o ' ECpiirt^y  *H pdxXEii^,  Hippafus  of  Metapontus  and  Heracli- 
tus the  Ephefian  fuppofed  the  fiery  and  etherial  matter  of  the  world  to  be  God. 
However,  neither  thefe  Heracliticks  and  Stoickr  nor  yet  the  other  Anthro- 
pomorphites,  are  by  us  condemned  for  downright  Atheifts,  but  rather  look’d 
upon  as  a fort  of  ignorant,  childifh,  and  unfkilful  Theifts. 

Wherefore  we  fee,  that  Atheifts  are  now  reduced  into  a narrow  compafs, 
fince  none  are  concluded  to  be  Atheifts,  but  luch  as  are  mere  Corporealifts  j 
and  all  Corporealifts  mult  not  be  condemned  for  Atheifts  neither,  but  only 
thofe  of  them,  who  afiert,  that  there  is  no  confcious  intellectual  nature,  pre- 
fiding  over  the  whole  univerfe.  For  this  is  that,  which  the  Adepti  in  athe- 
ifm,  of  v/hat  form  foever,  all  agree  in,  that  the  firft  principle  of  the  uni- 
verfe is  no  animalifh,  fentient  and  confcious  nature,  but  that  all  animality, 
fenfe  and  confcioufnefs,  is  a fecondary,  derivative  and  accidental  thing,  ge- 
nerate and  corruptible,  arifwg  out  of  particular  concretions  of  matter 
organized  and  dift'olved  together  with  them, 

XXXI.  Now  if  the  firft  principle  and  original  of  all  things  in  the  uni- 
verfe be  thus  fuppofed  to  be  body  or  matter,  devoid  of  all  animality, 
fenfe  and  confcioufnefs,  then  it  muft  of  neceftity  be  either  perfectly  dead  and 
ftupid,  and  without  all  manner  of  life  ; or  elfe  endued  with  fuch  a kind  of 
life  only,  as  is  by  fome called  plaftick,  fpermatical  and  vegetative,  by  others  the 
life  of  nature,  or  natural  perception.  And  thofe  Atheifts,  who  derive  all  things 
from  dead  and  ftupid  matter,  muft  alfo  needs  do  this,  either  in  the  way  of  qua- 
lities and  forms,  and  thefe  are  the  Anaximandrian  Atheifts ; or  elfe  in  the  way 
of  atoms  and  figures,  which  are  the  Democritical.  But  thofe,  who  make  matter 
endued  with  a plaftick  life  to  be  the  firft  original  of  all  things,  muft  needs  fup- 
pofe  either  one  fuch  plaftick  and  fpermatick  life  only  in  the  whole  mafs  of  matter 
or  corporeal  univerfe,  which  are  the  Stoical  Atheifts  or  elfe  all  matter  as  fuch  to 

have 

1 Thefe  are  the  words  of  Clemens  Alexctn-  z Apud  Clem.  Alex,  ubi  fupra,  p.  715. 
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have  life  and  an  energetick  nature  belonging  to  it,  (though  without  any  ani- 
mal fenfe  or  felf-perception,)  and  confequently  all  the  particular  parts  of  mat- 
ter, and  every  totum  by  continuity,  to  have  a diftinCt  plaftick  life  of  its  own, 
which  are  the  Stratonick  Atheifts.  Wherefore  there  does  not  feem  to  be  any 
room  now  left  for  any  other  form  of  Atheifm,  befides  thefe  four,  to  thruft  in. 

And  we  think  fit  here  again  to  inculcate,  what  hath  been  already  intimated, 
that  one  grand  difference  amongft  thefe  feveral  forms  of  Atheifm  is  this,, 
that  fome  of  them  attributing  no  life  at  all  to  matter,  as  fuch,  nor  indeed 
acknowledging  any  plaftick  life  of  nature,  diftindt  from  the  animal,  and 
fuppofing  every  thing  whatfoever  is  in  the  world,  befides  cLi ro»o?,  the  bare 

fubftance  of  matter  confidered  as  devoid  of  all  qualities,  (that  is,  mere  ex- 
tended bulk,)  to  be  generated  and  corrupted  ; confequently  refolve,  that  all 
manner  of  life  whatfoever  is  generable  and  corruptible,  or  educible  out  of 
nothing,  and  reducible  to  nothing  again  and  thefe  are  the  Anaximandriaa 
and  Democritick  Atheifms.  But  the  other,  which  are  the  Stoical  and  Stra- 
tonical,  do  on  the  contrary  fuppofe  fome  life  to  be  fundamental  and  origi- 
nal, eflential  and  fubftantial,  ingenerable  and  incorruptible,  as  being  a firft; 
principle  of  things  ; neverthelefs,  this  not  to  be  any  animal,  confcious  and 
felf-perceptive  life,  but  a plaftick  life  of  nature  only  •,  all  Atheifts  ftill  a- 
greeing  in  thofe  two  forementioned  things  ; firft,  that  there  is  no  other  fub- 
ftance in  the  world  befides  body  *,  fecondly,  that  all  animal  life,  fenfe  and 
felf-perception,  confcious  underftanding  and  perfonality  are  generated  and 
corrupted,  fucceftively  educed  out  of  nothing  and  reduced  into  nothing 
again. 

XXXII.  Indeed  we  are  not  ignorant,  that  fome,  who  feem  to  be  well- 
wifhers  to  Atheifm,  have  talk’d  fometimes  of  fenfitive  and  rational  matter, 
as  having  a mind  to  fuppofe*  three  feveral  forts  of  matter  in  the  univerfe, 
fpecifically  different  from  one  another,  that  were  originally  fuch,  and  felf- 
exiftent  from  eternity  ; namely  fenflefs,  fenfitive  and  rational : As  if  the 
mundane  fyftem  might  be  conceived  to  arife  from  a certain  jumble  of  thefe 
three  feveral  forts  of  matter,  as  it  werefcuffling  together  in  the  dark,  without 
a God,  and  fo  producing  brute  animals  and  men.  But  as  this  is  a mere  pre- 
carious hypothefis,  there  being  no  imaginable  account  to  be  given,  how 
there  fhould  come  to  be  fuch  an  effential  difference  betwixt  matters,  or  why 
this  piece  of  matter  fhould  be  fenfitive,  and  that  rational,  when  another  is 
altogether  fenflefs  ; fo  the  fuggeftors  of  it  are  but  mere  novices  in  Atheifm, 
and  a kind  of  bungling  well-wifhers  to  it.  Firft,  becaufe,  according  to  this 
hypothefis,  no  life  would  be  produced  or  deftroyed  in  the  fucceflive  genera- 
tions and  corruptions  of  animals,  but  only  concreted  and  fecreted  in  them  \ 
and  confequently  all  human  perlonalities  muft  be  eternal  and  incorruptible: 

Which  is  all  one,  as  to  aflert  the  prae  and  poft-exiftence  of  all  fouls  from 
eternity  to  eternity,  a thing  that  all  genuine  and  thorow-pac’d  Atheifts  are 
in  a manner  as  abhorrent  from,  as  they  are  from  the  Deity  itfelf.  And  fe- 
condly, becaufe  there  can  be  no  imaginable  reafon  given  by  them,  why 
there  might  not  be  as  well,  a certain  divine  matter  perfectly  intellectual- 
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and  felf-exiftent  from  eternity,  as  a fenfitive  and  rational  matter.  And 
therefore  fuch  an  hypothefis  as  this  can  never  ferve  the  turn  of  Atheifts. 
But  all  thofe,  that  are  matters  of  the  craft  of  Atheifm,  and  thorowly  cate- 
chized or  initiated  in  the  dark  myfteries  thereof,  (as  hath  been  already  in- 
culcated) do  perfedtly  agree  in  this,  that  all  animal,  fentient  and  confcious 
life,  all  fouls  and  minds,  and  confequently  all  human  perfonalities,  are  ge- 
nerated out  of  matter,  and  corrupted  again  into  it,  or  rather  educed  out  of 
nothing  and  reduced  into  nothing  again. 

We  underftand  alfo,  that  there  are  certain  canting  aftrological  Atheifts, 
who  would  deduce  all  things  from  the  occult  qualities  and  influences  of  the 
Bars,  according  to  their  different  conjunctions,  oppofitions  and  afpeCts,  in 
a certain  blind  and  unaccountable  manner.  But  thefe  being  perfons  de- 
void of  all  manner  of  fenfe,  who  neither  fo  much  as  pretend  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  thefe  ftars,  whether  they  be  animals  or  not,  as  alfo  whence  they 
derive  their  original,  (which  if  they  did  undertake  to  do  atheiftically,  they 
muft  needs  refolve  themfelves  at  length  into  one  or  other  of  thofe  hypotheles' 
already  propofedj  therefore,  as  we  conceive,  they  deferve  not  the  leaft  con- 
fideration.  But  we  think  fit  here  to  obferve,  that  fuch  devotos  to  the  hea^ 
venly  bodies,  as  look  upon  all  the  other  ftars  as  petty  deities,  but  the  fun 
as  the  fupreme  deity  and  monarch  of  the  univerfe,  in  the  mean  time  con- 
ceiving it  alfo  to  be  perfectly  intellectual,  fwhich  is  in  a manner  the  fame 
with  the  Cleanthean  hypothefis)  are  not  fo  much  to  be  accounted  Atheifts, 
as  fpurious,  paganical  and  idolatrous  Theifts.  And  upon  all  thefe  confi- 
derations  we  conclude  again,  that  there  is  no  other  philofophick  form  of 
Atheifm,  that  can  eafily  be  devifed,  befides  thefe  four  mentioned,  the 
Anaximandrian,  the  Democritical,,  the  Stoical,  and  the  Stratonical. 

XXXIII.  Amongft  which  forms  of  Atheifm,  there  is  yet  another  diffe- 
rence to  be  obferved,  and  accordingly  another  diftribution  to  be  made  of 
them.  It  being  firft  premifed,  that  all  thefe  forementioned  forts  of  Atheifts 
(if  they  will  fpeak  confiftently  and  agreeably  to  their  own  principles)  mull 
needs  fuppofe  all  things  to  be  one  way  or  other  neceffary.  For  though 
Epicurus  introduced  contingent  liberty,  yet  it  is  well  known,  that  he  there- 
in plainly  contradicted  his  own  principles.  And  this  indeed  was  the  firft 
and  principal  thing  intended  by  us,  in  this  whole  undertaking,  to- confute 
that  falfe  hypothefis  of  the  mundane  fyftem,  which  makes  all  actions  and 
events  neceffary  upon  atheiftick  grounds,  but  efpecially  in  the  mechanick 
way.  Wherefore  in  the  next  place  we  muft  obferve,  that  though  the  prin- 
ciples of  all  Atheifts  introduce  necefiity,  yet  the  neceffity  of  thefe  Atheifts 
is  not  one  and  the  fame,  but  of  two  different  kinds ; fome  of  them  lup- 
pofing  a neceflity  of  dead  and  ftupid  matter,  which  is  that,  which  is  com- 
monly meant  by  v-texv  tx.va.fxv,  or  material  neceflity,  and  is  alfo  called  by 
Arijiotle , an  abfolute  neceflity  of  things  : others,  the  neceflity  of  a plaftick 
life,  which  the  fame  Arijiotle  calls  an  hypothetical  neceffity.  For  the  Anaxi- 
mandrian and  Democritick  Atheifts  do  both  of  them  affert  a material  and 
abfolute  neceflity  of  all  things  -7  one  in  the  way  of  qualities,  and  the  other  of 
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motion  and  mechanifm  : but  the  Stoical  and  Stratonical  Atheifts  aftert  a 
plaftical  and  hypothetical  neceflity  of  things  only. 

Now  one  grand  difference  betwixt  thefe  two  forts  of  Atheifms  and  their 
neceffities  lies  in  this,  that  the  former,  though  they  make  all  things  necel- 
fary,  yet  they  fuppofe  them  alfo  to  be  fortuitous-,  there  being  no  incon- 
fiftency  between  thefe  two.  And  the  fenfe  of  both  the  Anaximandrian  and 
Democritick  Atheifms  feems  to  be  thus  defcribed  by  Plato , 1 -noA\x  xxrx 
Tvxnv  dvocfms  trunf/.fpa'fS'/i,  All  things  were  mingled  together  by  necefp.ty  ac- 
cording to  fortune.  For  that  nature,  from  whence  thefe  Atheifts  derived  all 
things,  is  at  once  both  neceffary  and  fortuitous.  But  the  Plaftick  Atheifms 
fuppofe  fuch  a neceffary  nature  for  the  firft  principle  of  things,  as  is  not 
merely  fortuitous,  but  regular,  orderly  and  methodical -,  the  Stoical  exclud- 
ing all  chance  and  fortune  univerfilly,  becaufe  they  fubjeft  all  things  to  one 
Plaftick  nature  ruling  over  the  whole  univerfe,  but  the  Stratonical  doing  it 
in  part  only,  becaufe  they  derive  things  from  a mixture  of  chance  and 
Plaftick  nature  both  together. 

And  thus  we  fee,  that  there  is  a double  notion  of  nature  amongft  Atheifts, 
as  well  as  Theifts;  which  we  cannot  better  exprefs  than  in  the  words  of 
Balbus  the  Stoick,  perfonated  by  Cicero  : Alii  naturam  cenfent  effe  vim  quart-  De  Nat.  De. 
dam  fine  ratione , cientem  motus  in  corporibus  necejfarios  •,  alii  autem  vim  par-  y ^ .. 

ticipem  ordinis,  tanquam  via  progredientem.  Cujus  folertiam,  nulla  ars,  nullay  i. 
inanus , nemo  opifex,  confequi  potejl  imitando  -,  feminis  enim  vim  ejje  tantam,  ut  Tom.  IX. 
id  quanquam  perexiguum , naciumaue  Jit  materiamy  qud  ali  augerique  poffit,  ita  Oper.] 
fingat  & efficiat,  in  fuo  quidque  genere,  partim  ut  per  Jlirpes  alantur  fuas, 
partim  ut  movere  etiam  poffint,  & ex  fe  ftmilia  fui  generare.  Some  by  nature 
mean  a certain  force  without  reafon  and  order , exciting  neceffary  motions  in  N 
bodies  j but  others  underjland  by  it  fuch  a force , as  participating  of  order  pro- 
ceeds as  it  were  methodically.  Whofe  exquifitenefs , no  art , no  hand,  no  opificer 
can  reach  to  by  imitation.  For  the  force  of  feed  is  fuch , that  though  the  bulk  of 
it  be  very  finally  yet  if  it  get  convenient  matter  for  its  nourifhment  and  increafe , 
it  fo  forms  and  frames  things  in  their  feveral  kinds , as  that  they  can  partly 
through  their  flocks  and  trunks  be  nourifloed , and  partly  move  themfelves  alfo , 
and  generate  their  like.  And  again  ; Sunt  qui  omnia  nature  nomine  appellent , 
ut  Epicurus  -,  fed  nos , cum  dicimus  natural  conflare  adminiflrarique  mundum , 
non  ita  dicimus , ut  glebam , aut  fragment  urn  lapidis , aut  aliquid  ejufmodi , nulla 
coharendi  natura  ; fed  ut  arborem , ut  animalia , in  quibus  nulla  temeritast  fed 
or  do  apparet  & artis  qua  dam  fimilitudo.  There  are  fame,  who  call  all  things  by 
the  name  of  nature , as  Epicurus  ; but  we,  when  we  fay  that  the  world  is  ad- 
minifred  by  Nature , do  not  mean  fuch  a nature , as  is  in  clods  of  earth  and  pieces 
of  Jlone , but  fuch  as  is  in  a tree  or  animal , in  whofe  conjlitution  there  is  no  te- 
merity, but  order  and  fimilitude  of  art.  Now,  according  to  thefe  two  diffe- 
rent notions  of  nature,  the  four  forementioned  forms  of  Atheifm  may  be  a- 
gain  dichotomized  after  this  manner  ; into  fuch  as  derive  all  things  from  a 
mere  fortuitous  and  temerarious  nature,  devoid  of  all  order  and  methodical- 
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nefs  ; and  fuch  as  deduce  the  original  of  things  from  a certain  orderly,  re- 
gular and  artificial,  though  fenflefs  nature  in  matter.  The  former  of  which 
are  the  Anaximandrian  and  Democritick  Atheifms,  the  latter  the  Stoical 
and  Stratcnical. 

It  hath  been  already  obferved,  that  thofe  Atheifms,  that  derive  all  things 
from  a mere  fortuitous  principle,  as  alfo  fuppofe  every  thing,  befides  u'a* 
a? ro(©->,  the  bare  fubftance  cf  matter  or  extended  bulk,  to  be  generated  and 
corrupted  •,  though  they  afferted  the  eternity  of  matter,  yet  they  could 
not,  agreeably  to  their  own  hypothtTis,  maintain  the  eternity  and  incorrupr 
tibility  of  the  world.  And  accordingly  hereunto,  both  the  Anaximan- 
drian1 and  Democritick  1 Atheifts  did  conclude  the  world  to  be  ym^tvov 
f,  (pSaprbv , fuch  as  was  at  firft  made,  and  fhould  be  again  corrupted.  And  upon 
this  account,  Lucretius  concerns  himfelf  highly  herein,  to  prove  both  the 
novity  of  the  world,  and  alfo  its  future  diffolution  and  extin&ion,  that 
T otum  natrium  mortali  corpore  confiat. 

But  inflead  of  the  world’s  eternity,  thefe  two  forts  of  Atheifts  introduced 
another  paradox,  namely  an  d-rrnolx  y.o<ry.xv,  an  infinity  of  worlds  \ and  that 
not  only  fucceftive,  in  that  fpace,  which  this  world  of  ours  is  conceived  now 
to  occupy,  in  refped  of  the  infinity  of  paft  and  future  time,  but  alfo  a con- 
temporary infinity  of  coexiftent  worlds,  at  all  times,  throughout  endlels  and 
unbounded  fpace. 

However  it  is  certain,  that  fome  perfons  atheiftically  inclined  have  been 
always  apt  to  run  out  another  way,  and  to  fuppofe,  that  the  frame  of  things, 
and  fyftem  of  the  world,  ever  was  from  eternity,  and  ever  will  be  to  eternity, 
fuch  as  now  it  is,  difpenfed  by  a certain  orderly  and  regular,  but  yet  fenflefs 
and  unknowing  nature.  And  it  is  prophefied  in  fcripture,  that  fuch  Atheifts 
as  thefe  fhould  efpecially  abound  in  thefe  latter  days  of  ours  •,  There  fhall 
2 Pet.  3,  come  in  the  lafi  days  (i/xvxlxlxi)  atheiftical  fc offers,  walking  after  their  own 
lufts , and  faying , Where  is  the  promife  of  bis  coming  ? For  fince  the  fathers  fell 
a fie  eg,  all  things  continue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation. 
Which  latter  words  are  fpoken  only  according  to  the  received  hypothefis  of 
the  Jews,  the  meaning  of  thefe  Atheifts  being  quite  otherwife,  that  there 
was  neither  creation  nor  beginning  cf  the  world  ; but  that  things  had  con- 
tinued, fuch  as  now  they  are,  from  all  eternity.  As  appears  alfo  from  what 
the  Apoftle  there  adds  by  way  of  confutation,  That  they  were  wilfully  igno- 
rant of  this , that  by  the  word  of  God  the  heavens  were  of  old 3 and  the  earth 
ftanding  out  of  the  water  and  in  the  water  \ and  that  as  the  world , that  then 
was , overflowing  with  water  perifhed , fo  the  heavens  and  earth , which  now 
are , by  the  fatne  word  are  kept  in  flore , and  referved  unto  fire  againjl  the  day  of 
judgment  and  perdition  of  ungodly  men.  And  it  is  evident,  that  fome  of  thefe 
Atheifts  at  this  very  day  march  in  the  garb  of  enthufiaftical  rehgionifts, 
acknowledging  no  more  a God  than  a Chrift  without  them,  and  allegorizing 
the  day  of  j idgment  and  future  conflagration  into  a kind  of  feemingly 
myftical,  but  really  atheiftical  nonfcnfe.  Thefe,  if  they  did  philofophize, 
would  refolve  themielves  into  one  or  other  of  thofe  two  hypothefes  before 
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mentioned-,  either  that  of  one  plaftick  orderly  and  methodical,  but  fenflefs 
•nature,  ruling  over  the  whole  univerfe  ; or  elle  that  of  the  life  of  matter, 
making  one  or  other  of  thefe  two  natures  to  be  their  only  God  or  Numen  ; 
it  being  fufficiently  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  both  thele  atheiftick  hy- 
pothefes  (and  no  others)  to  maintain  the  world’s  both  ante  and  pofl-ctenvty 
yet  fo  as  that  the  latter  of  them,  namely  the  Hylozoifts,  admitting  a certain 
mixture  of  chance  together  with  the  life  of  matter,  would  fuppofe,  that 
though  the  main  ftrokes  of  things  might  be  preferved  the  fame,  and  fome 
kind  of  conftant  regularity  always  kept  up  in  the  world,  yet  that  the  whole 
mundane  fyftem  did  not  in  all  refpedts  continue  the  fame,  from  eternity  to 
eternity,  without  any  variation.  But  as  Strabo  tells  us,  that  Strato  Phyflcus  Strab.  1. 1. 
maintain’d,  the  Euxine  fea  at  firft  to  have  had  no  outlet  by  Byzantium  into  the 
■. Mediterranean , but  that  by  the  continual  running  in  of  rivers  into  it,  caufing  it 
to  overflow,  there  was  in  length  of  lime  a paffage  opened  by  the  Propontis  and 
Hellefpont -,  as  alfo  that  the  Mediterranean  fa  forced  open  that  paffage  of 
the  Herculean  flraits , being  a continual  Ifthmus  or  neck  of  land  before  \ that 
many  parts  of  the  prefent  continent  were  heretofore  fea , as  alfo  much  of  the 
prefcnt  ocean  habitable  land:  fo  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  the  fame 
Strato  did  like  wife  fuppofe  fuch  kind  of  alternations  and  viciffitudes  as  thefe, 
in  all  the  greater  parts  of  the  mundane  fyftem. 

But  the  Stoical  Atheifts,  who  made  the  whole  world  to  be  difpenfed  by 
one  orderly  and  plafiick  nature,  might  very  well,  and  agreeably  to  their 
own  hypothefs,  maintain,  befides  the  world’s  eternity,  one  conftant  and 
invariable  courfe  or  tenor  of  things  in  it,  as  Plinius  Secundus  doth,  who, 
if  he  were  any  thing,  feems  to  have  been  one  of  thefe  Atheifts  ; Mundum  yjat  # / 2 
& hoc  quod  nomine  alio  caelum  appellare  libuit , (cujus  circumflexu  regun  tur  c.  i. 
cun  hi  a)  Numen  effe , crtdi  par  efl,  sternum,  immenfum , neque  genitum , neque 

interiturum Idem  rerun  nature  opus , £s?  rerum  ipfa  natura.  The 

world,  and  that  which  by  another  name  is  called  the  heavens,  by  whofe  circum- 
gyration all  things  are  governed , ought  to  be  believed  to  be  a Numen , eternal , 
immenfe,  fuch  as  was  never  made , and  fhall  never  be  deflroyed.  Where,  by 
the  way,  it  may  be  again  obferved,  that  thofe  Atheifts,  who  denied  a God, 
according  to  the  true  notion  of  him,  as  a confcious,  underftanding  being, 
prefiding  over  the  whole  world,  did  notwithstanding  look  upon  either  the 
world  itftlf,  or  elfe  a mere  fenflefs  plaftick  nature  in  it,  as  a kind  of  Numen 
or  Deity,  they  fuppofmg  it  to  be  ingenerable  and  incorruptible.  Which 
lame  Pliny , as  upon  the  grounds  of  the  Stoical  Atheifm  he  maintained  a- 
gainft  the  Anaximandrians  and  Democriticks  the  world’s  eternity  and  incor- 
ruptibility -,  fo  did  he  likewife  in  way  of  oppofition  to  that  dirupla.  yJa-^uv, 
that  infinity  of  worlds  of  theirs,  aftert,  that  there  was  but  one  world,  and 
that  finite.  In  like  manner  we  read  concerning  that  famous  Stoick  Boethus, 
whom  Laertius  affirms  to  have  denied  the  world  to  be  an  animal,  (which, 
according  to  the  language  and  fenfe  of  thofe  times,  was  all  one  as  to  deny  a 
God)  that  he  alfo  maintained,  contrary  to  the  received  dodtrine  of  the 
Stoicks,  the  world’s  ante-eternity  and  incorruptibility  ; Philo  in  his  treatife 
7rfpl  x(p&ap<ritx?  wry*,  or  the  incorruptibility  of  the  world , teftifying  the  fame 
©f  him. 
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Neverthelefs  it  feems,  that  Tome  of  thefe  Stoical  Atheifts  did  alfo  agree 
with  the  generality  of  the  other  Stoical  Theifts,  in  fuppofing  a fucceflive 
infinity  of  worlds  generated  and  corrupted,  by  reafon  of  intervening  perio- 
dical conflagrations  •,  though  all  difpenfed  by  fuch  a ftupid  and  fenflefs  na- 
ture, as  governs  plants  and  trees.  For  thus  much  we  gather  from  thofe  words 
of  Seneca  before  cited,  where  defcribing  this  Atheiftical  Hypothefis,  he  tells 
us,  that  though  the  world  were  a plant,  that  is,  governed  by  a vegetative  or 
plartick  nature,  without  any  animality,  yet  notwithftanding,  ab  initio  ejus 
ufque  ad  exitum,  &c.  it  had  both  a beginning,  and  will  have  an  end-,  and  from 
its  beginning  to  its  end,  all  was  difpenfed  by  a kind  of  regular  law,  even  its 
fucceflive  conflagrations  too,  as  well  as  thofe  inundations  or  deluges,  which 
have  fometimes  happened.  Which  yet  they  underftood  after  fuch  a manner, 
as  that  in  thefe  feveral  revolutions  and  fucceflive  circuits  or  periods  of 
worlds,  all  things  fhould  be  ctirxfdxxotxlu,  exa&ly  alike,  to  what  had  been 
infinitely  before,  and  fhould  be  again  infinitely  afterwards.  Of  which  more 
elfewhere. 

XXXIV.  This  quadripartite  Atheifm,  which  we  have  now  reprefented,  is 
the  kingdom  of  darknefs  divided,  or  labouring  with  an  intefline  feditious 
war  in  its  own  bowels,  and  thereby  deftroying  itfelf.  Infomuch  that  we 
might  well  lave  ourfelves  the  labour  of  any  further  confutation  of  Atheifm, 
merely  by  committing  thefe  feveral  forms  of  Atheifm  together,  and  dafliing 
them  one  againft  another,  they  oppofing  and  contradicting  each  other,  no 
lefs  than  they  do  Theifm  itfelf.  For  firft,  thofe  two  pairs  of  Atheifms,  on 
the  one  hand  the  Anaximandrian  and  Democritick,  on  the  other  the  Stoical 
and  Stratonical,  do  abfolutely  deftroy  each  other ; the  former  of  them  fup- 
pofing the  firfl:  principle  of  all  things  to  be  flupid  matter  devoid  of  all  man- 
mer  of  life,  and  contending  that  all  life  as  well  as  other  qualities  is  generable 
and  corruptible,  or  a mere  accidental  thing,  and  looking  upon  the  plaftick  life 
of  nature  as  a figment  or  phantaftick  capricio,  a thing  almoft  as  formidable 
and  altogether  as  impoflible  as  a Deity  ; the  other,  on  the  contrary,  founding 
all  upon  this  principle,  that  there  is  a life  and  natural  perception  eflential  to 
matter,  ingenerable  and  incorruptible,  and  contending  it  to  be  utterly  impof- 
fible  to  give  any  account  of  the  phenomena  of  the  world,  the  original 
of  motion,  the  orderly  frame  and  difpofition  of  things,  and  the  nature  of 
animals,  without  this  fundamental  life  of  nature. 

Again,  the  Angle  Atheifms  belonging  to  each  of  thefe  feveral  pairs  quar- 
rel as  much  alfo  between  themfelves.  For  the  Democritick  Atheifm  ex- 
plodes the  Anaximandrian  qualities  and  forms,  demonftrating  that  the  natural 
production  of  fuch  entities  out  of  nothing,  and  the  corruption  of  them  again 
into  nothing,  is  of  the  two  rather  more  impoflible  than  a divine  creation 
and  annihilation.  And  on  the  other  fide,  the  Anaximandrian  Atheift  plainly 
difcovers,  that  when  the  Democriticks  and  Atomicks  have  fpent  all 
their  fury  againft  thefe  qualities  and  forms,  and  done  what  they  can  to 
folve  the  phasnomena  of  nature  without  them  another  way,  themfelves 
do  notwithftanding  like  drunken  men  reel  and  flagger  back  into  them, 
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and  are  unavoidably  neceftitated  at  laft  to  take  up  their  fandtuary  in 
them. 

In  like  manner,  the  Stoical  and  Stratonical  Atheifts  may  as  effectually 
undo  and  confute  each  other;  the  former  of  them  urging  againft  the  lat- 
ter, that  befides  that  prodigious  abfurdity  of  making  every  atom  of  fenflcfs 
matter  infallibly  wife  or  ommfcient,  without  any  confcioufnefs,  there  can 
be  no  reafon  at  all  given  by  the  Hylozoifts,  why  the  matter  of  the  whole 
univerfe  might  not  as  well  confpire  and  confederate  together  into  one,  as 
all  the  fingle  atoms  that  compound  the  body  of  any  animal  or  man  ; or  why 
one  confcious  life  might  not  as  well  refult  from  the  totum  of  the  former, 
as  of  the  latter  ; by  which  means  the  whole  world  would  become  an  animal 
or  God.  Again,  the  latter  contending,-  that  the  Stoical  or  Gofmo-plaftkk 
Atheift  can  pretend  no  reafon,  why  the  whole  world  might  not  have  one 
fentient  and  rational,  as  well  as  one  plaftick  foul  in  it,  that  is,  as  well  be  an 
animal  as  a plant : Moreover,  that  thefenfitive  fouls  of  brute  animals,  and 
the  rational  fouls  of  men,  could  never  pofiibly  emerge  out  of  one  fingle, 
plafiick  and  vegetative  foul  in  the  whole  univerfe  : And  laftly,  that  it  is  al- 
together as  impoffible,  that  the  whole  world  fiaould  have  life  in  it,  and  yet 
none  of  its  parts  have  any  life  of  their  own,  as  that  the  whole  world  fhould 
be  white  or  black,  and  yet  no  part  of  it  have  any  whitenefs  or  blacknefsat 
all  in  it : And  therefore  that  the  Stoical  Atheifts,  as  well  as  the  Stoical 
Theifts,  do  both  alike  deny  incorporeal  fubftance  but  in  w’ords  only,  whilft 
they  really  admit  the  thing  itfelf ; becaufe  one  and  the  fame  life,  ruling 
over  all  the  diftant  parts  of  the  corporeal  univerfe,  muft  needs  be  an  incor- 
poreal fubftance,  it  being  all  in  the  whole,  and  all  adting  upon  every  part, 
and  yet  none  of  it  in  any  part  by  itfelf ; for  then  it  would  be  many,  and 
not  one.  From  all  which  it  may  be  concluded,  that  Atheifm  is  a certain 
ftrange  kind  of  monfter,  with  four  heads,  that  are  all  of  them  perpetually 
biting,  tearing,  and  devouring  one  another. 

Now  though  thefe  fevcral  forms  of  Atheifm  do  mutually  deftroy  each 
other,  and  none  of  them  be  really  confiderable  or  formidable  in  itfelf,  as 
to  any  ftrength  of  reafon  which  it  hath  ; yet  as  they  are  compared  together 
among  themfelves,  fo  fome  of  them  may  be  more  confiderable  than  the 
reft.  For  firft,  as  the  qualities  and  forms  of  the  Anaximandrian  Atheift, 
fuppofed  to  be  really  diftindl  from  the  fubftances,  are  things  unintelligible  in 
themfelves;  fo  he  cannot,  with  any  colour  or  pretence  of  reafon,  maintain 
the  natural  produdlion  of  them  out  of  nothing,  and  the  redudtion  of  them 
again  into  nothing,  and  yet  wijhftand  a divine  creation  and  annihilation,  as 
an  impoflibility.  Moreover,  the  Anaximandrian  Atheifm  is  as  it  were  fwai- 
lowed  up  into  the  Democritick,  and  further  improved  in  it ; this  latter  carry- 
ing on  the  fame  defign,  wdth  more  feeming  artifice,  greater  plaufibility  of 
wit,  and  a more  pompous  fhow  of  fomething  where  indeed  there  is  nothing. 
Upon  which  account,  it  hath  for  many  ages  paft  beaten  the  Anaximandrian 
Atheifm  in  a manner  quite  off  the  ftage,  and  reigned  there  alone.  So 
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that  the  Democritick  or  Atomick  Atheifm  feems  to  be  much  more  coil* 
fiderable  of  the  two,  than  the  Anaximandrian  or  Hylopathian. 

Again,  as  for  the  two  other  forms  of  Atheifm,  if  there  were  any  life  at  all 
in  matter,  as  the  firft  and  immediate  recipient  of  it,  then  in  reafon  this  mull: 
needs  be  fuppofed  to  be  after  the  fame  manner  in  it,  that  all  other  corporeal 
qualities  are  in  bodies,  fo  as  to  be  divifiblc  together  with  it,  and  fome  of  it 
be  in  every  part  of  the  matter  which  is  according  to  the  hypothefis  of 
the  Hylozoifts.  Whereas  on  the  contrary  the  Stoical  Atheifts  fuppofing  one 
life  only  in  the  whole  mafs  of  matter,  after  fuch  a manner,  as  that  none  of 
the  parts  of  it  by  themfelves  fhould  have  any  life  of  their  own,  do  thereby, 
no  lefs  than  the  Stoical  Theilfs,  make  this  life  of  theirs  to  be  no  corporeal 
quality  or  form,  but  an  incorporeal  fubftance  •,  which  is  to  contradidl  their 
own  hypothefis.  From  whence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  Cofmo-plaftick 
or  Stoical  Atheifm  is,  of  the  two,  lefs  confiderable  than  the  Hylozoick  or 
Stratonical. 

Wherefore  amongft  thele  four  forms  of  Atheifm,  that  have  been  pro- 
pounded, thefe  two,  the  Atomick  or  Democritical,  and  the  Hylozoick  or 
Stratonical  are  the  chief.  The  former  of  which,  namely  the  Democritick 
Atheifm,  admitting  a true  notion  of  body,  that  (according  to  the  dodrine 
of  the  firft  and  moft  ancient  Atomifts)  it  is  nothing  but  refilling  bulk  de- 
void of  all  manner  of  life  •,  yet  becaufe  it  takes  for  granted,  that  there  is 
no  other  fubftance  in  the  world  befides  body,  does  therefore  conclude,  that 
all  life  and  underftanding  in  animals  and  men  is  generated  out  of  dead  and 
ftupid  matter,  though  not  as  qualities  and  forms  (which  is  the  Anaximandrian 
way)  but  as  refulting  from  the  contextures  of  atoms,  or  fome  peculiar  com- 
pofition  of  magnitudes,  figures,  fites,  and  motions  j and  confequently  that 
they  are  themfelves  really  nothing  elfe  but  local  motion  and  mechanifm  : 
which  is  a thing,  that  fome  time  fince  was  very  pertinently  and  judicioufly 
Sea.  ^ c.  3.  both  obferved  and  perftringed  by  the  learned  * author  of  the  Exercitatio 
Epiftolica , now  a reverend  bifiiop.  But  the  latter,  namely  the  Hylozoick, 
though  truly  acknowledging  on  the  contrary,  that  life,  cogitation  and  un- 
derftanding are  entities  really  diftinfl  from  local  motion  and  mechanifm, 
and  that  therefore  they  cannot  be  generated  out  of  dead  and  ftupid  matter, 
but  muft  needs  be  fomewhere  in  the  world,  originally,  eftentially,  and  fun- 
damentally ; yet  becaufe  they  take  it  alfo  for  granted,  that  there  is  no  other 
fubftance  befides  matter,  do  thereupon  adulterate  the  notion  of  matter  or 
body,  blending  and  confounding  it  with  life,  as  making  them  but  two  inade- 
quate conceptions  of  fubftance,  and  concluding  that  all  matter  and  fub- 
ftance, as  fuch,  hath  life  and  perception  or  underftanding  natural  and  in- 
confcious  eftentially  belonging  to  it  ; and  that  fenl’e  and  confcious  reafon  or 
underftanding  in  animals  arifes  only  from  the  accidental  modification  of  this 
fundamental  life  of  matter  by  organization. 

* Dr.  Seth  Ward,  Sauilian  Profeffor  of  fucceflively  Bifhop  of  Exeter  and  Salisbury. 
Aflronomy  in  the  Univerfny  of  Oxford ; and 
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We  conclude  therefore,  that  if  thefe  two  Atheiftick  hypothefes,  which 
are  found  to  be  the  moft  confiderable,  be  once  confuted,  the  reality  of  al 
Atheifm  will  be  ipfo  faflo  confuted  ; there  being  indeed  nothing  more  re- 
quifite  to  a thorough  confutation  of  Atheifm,  than  the  proving  of  thefe 
two  things  *,  firft,  that  life  and  understanding  are  not  efiential  to  matter  as 
fuch  *,  and  fecondly,  that  they  can  never  poflibly  rife  out  of  any  mixture  or 
modification  of  dead  and  ftupid  matter  whatfoever.  The  reafon  of  which 
afiertion  is,  becaufe  all  Atheifts,  as  was  before  abferved,  are  mere  Cor- 
porealifts,  of  which  there  can  be  but  thefe  two  forts ; either  fuch  as  make 
life  to  be  efiential  to  matter,  and  therefore  to  be  ingenerable  and  incorrupti- 
ble *,  or  elfe  fuch  as  fuppofe  life  and  every  thing  befides  uA«  aVot^,  the  bare 
fubftance  of  matter,  or  extended  bulk,  to  be  merely  accidental,  generable  or 
corruptible,  as  rifing  out  of  fome  mixture  or  modification  of  it.  And  as 
the  proving  of  thofe  two  things  will  overthrow  all  Atheifm,  fo  it  will  like- 
wife  lay  a clear  foundation,  for  the  demonftrating  of  a Deity  diftind:  from 
the  corporeal  world.  ' 

XXXV.  Now  that  life  and  perception,  or  underftanding,  Ihould  be  efien- 
tial to  matter  as  fuch,  or  that  all  fenflefs  matter  fhould  be  perfectly  and  in- 
fallibly wife  (though  without  confcioufnefs)  as  to  all  its  own  congruities 
and  capabilities,  which  is  the  dodrine  of  the  Hylozoifts  •,  this,  I fay,  is  an 
hypothefis  fo  prodigioufiy  paradoxical,  and  fo  outragioufiy  wild,  as  that 
very  few  men  ever  could  have*  atheiftick  faith  enough,  to  fwallow  it  down 
and  digeft  it.  Wherefore  this  Hylozoick  Atheifm  hath  been  very  obfcure 
ever  finee  its  firft  emerfion,  and  hath  found  fo  few  fautors  and  abettors,  that 
it  hath  looked  like  a forlorn  and  deferted  thing.  Neither  indeed  are  there 
any  publick  monuments  at  all  extant,  in  which  it  is  avowedly  maintained, 
ftated  and  reduced  into  any  fyftem.  Infomuch  that  we  fhould  not  have 
taken  any  notice  of  it  at  this  time,  as  a particular  form  of  Atheifm,  nor 
have  conjured  it  up  out  of  its  grave,  had  we  not  underftood,  that  Strato* s 
ghoft  had  begun  to  walk  of  late  ; and  that  among  fome  well-wifhers  to 
Atheifm,  defpairing  in  a manner  of  the  Atomick  form,  this  Hylozoick 
hypothefis  began  already  to  be  looked  upon,  as  the  rifing  fun  of  Atheifm, 

. Et  tanquam  fpes  altera  Troja,  it  feeming  to  fmile  upon  them,  and 

flatter  them  at  a diftance,  with  fome  fairer  hopes  of  fupporting  that  ruinous 
and  defperate  caufe. 

Whereas  on  the  contrary,  that  other  Atomick  Atheifm,  as  it  infifts  upon 
a true  notion  of  body,  that  it  is  nothing  but  refilling  bulk  j by  which  means 
we,  joining  iflue  thereupon,  fhall  be  fairly  conducted  on  to  a clear  decifion 
of  this  prefent  controverfy,  as  likewife  to  the  difintangling  of  many  other 
points  of  philofophy  i fo  it  is  that,  which  hath  filled  the  world  with  the  noife 
of  it,  for  two  thoufand  years  paft  •,  that,  concerning  which  feveral  vo- 
lumes have  been  formerly  written,  in  which  it  hath  been  ftated  and  brought 
into  a kind  of  fyftem  •,  and  which  hath  of  late  obtained  a refurredion 
amongft  us,  together  with  the  Atomick  phyfiology,  and  been  recommended 
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to  the  world  ane-w,  under  a fpecious  drew  of  wit  and  profound  phi- 
lofophy. 

Wherefore,  as  we  could  not  here  infill  upon  both  thefe  forms  of  Atheifm 
together,  becaufe  that  would  have  been  to  confound  the  language  of  A- 
theifts,  and  to  have  made  them,  like  the  Cadmean  off-fpring,  to  do  im- 
mediate execution  upon  themfelves ; fo  we  were  in  all  real'on  obliged  to 
make  our  firft  and  principal  aftault  upon  the  Atomick  Atheifm,  as  being 
the  only  confiderable,  upon  this  account,  becaufe  it  is  that  alone,  which 
publickly  confronts  the  world,  and  like  that  proud  uncircumcifed  Philiftine, 
openly  defies  the  hofts  of  the  living  God  ; intending  neverthelefs  in  the 
clofe  of  this  whole  difcourfe,  (that  is,  the  laft  book)  where  we  are  to  de- 
termine the  right  intellectual  fyfiem  of  the  unfoerfo,  and  to  affert  an  incor- 
poreal Deity,  to  demonftrate,  that  life,  cogitation  and  underftanding  do  not 
efientially  belong  to  matter,  and  all  fubftance  as  fuch,  but  are  the  peculiar 
attributes  and  charadterifticks  of  fubftance  incorporeal. 

XXXVI.  However,  fince  we  have  now  ftarted  thefe  feveral  forms  of 
Atheifm,  we  fhall  not  in  the  mean  time  negledt  any  of  them  neither.  For 
in  the  anfwer  to  the  fecond  atheiftick  ground,  we  fhall  confute  them  all  to- 
gether at  once,  as  agreeing  in  this  one  fundamental  principle,  ‘That  the  origi- 
nal of  all  things  in  the  univerfe  is  fenfiefs  matter , or  matter  devoid  of  all  ani- 
mality or  confcioits  life.  In  the  reply  to  the  fourth  atheiftick  argumentation, 
we  fhall  briefly  hint  the  grounds  of  reafon,  from  which  incorporeal  fub- 
ftance is  demonftrated.  In  the  examination  of  the  fifth,  we  fhall  confute 
the  Anaximandrian  Atheifm  there  propounded,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the 
firft  fciography  and  rude  delineation  of  Atheifm.  And  in  the  confutation 
of  the  fixth,  wre  fhall  fhew,  how  the  ancient  Atomick  Atheifts  did  pre- 
ventively overthrow  the  foundation  of  Hylozoifm.  Befides  all  which,  in 
order  to  a fuller  and  more  thorough  confutation,  both  of  the  Cofmo- 
piaftick  and  Hylozoick  Atheifms,  we  fhall  in  this  very  place  take  occafion 
to  infill  largely  upon  the  plaftick  life  of  nature,  giving  in  the  firft  place 
a true  account  of  it ; and  then  afterwards  fbewing,  how  grofly  it  is  mif- 
underftood,  and  the  pretence  of  it  abufed  by  the  afferters  of  both  thefe 
Atheiftick.  hypothefes.  The  heads  of  which  larger  digreffion,  becaufe 
they  could  not  be  fo  conveniently  inferted  in  the  contents  of  the  chapter, 
fhall  be  reprefented  to  the  reader’s  view  at  the  end  of  it. 

XXXVII.  For  we  think  fit  here  to  obferve,  that  neither  the  Cofmo- 
plaftick  or  Stoical,  nor  the  Hylozoick  or  Stratonical  Atheifts  are  there- 
fore condemned  by  us,  becaufe  they  fuppofe  fuch  a thing  as  a plaftick  na- 
ture, or  life  diftindl  from  the  animal  ; albeit  this  be  not  only  exploded,  as 
an  abfolute  non-entity,  by  the  Atomick  Atheifts,  who  might  poffibly  be 
afraid  of  it,  as  that  which  approached  too  near  to  a Deity,  or  elle  would 
hazard  the  introducing  of  it ; but  alfo  utterly  difcarded  by  fome  profefled 
Theifts  of  later  times,  who  might  notwithftanding  have  an  undifcerned 
tang  of  the  Mechanick  Atheifm,  hanging  about  them,  in  that  their  fo 
c confident 
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confident  rejecting  of  all  final  and  intending  caufality  in  nature,  arid  ad- 
mitting of  no  other  caufes  of  things,  as  philofophical,  five  the  material 
and  mechanical  only  ; this  being  really  to  banifh  all  mental,  and  confe- 
quently  divine  caufality,  quite  out  of  the  world;  and  to  make  the  whole 
world  to  be  nothing  elle,  but  a mere  heap  of  dull,  fortuitoufly  agitated,  or 
a dead  cadaverous  thing,  that  hath  no  fignatures  of  mind  and  undemand- 
ing, counfel  and  wifdom  at  all  upon  it  ; nor  indeed  any  other  vitality  ail- 
ing in  it,  than  only  the  production  of  a certain  quantity  of  local  motion, 
and  the  confervation  of  it  according  to  fome  general  laws  ; which  things 
the  Democritick  Atheifts  take  for  granted,  would  all  be  as  they  are, 
though  there  were  no  God.  And  thus  Arijlotle  defcribes  this  kind  otDeC&l-  l 2. 
philofophy,  that  it  made  the  whole  world  to  confifl,  ex  c-u^druv  f*6vovt  ^ c- 1 2- 
y.ovcc Jwv  iv  /xl v i%o'v1uv,  aij/^wv  cfe  zjx-fu.-urxv,  of  nothing  but  bodies  and  me- j 
nads  (that  is,  atoms  or  fmall  particles  of  matter ) only  ranged  and  difpofed Oper.] 
together  into  fuch  an  order , but  altogether  dead  and  inanimate. 


2.  For  unlefs  there  be  fuch  a thing  admitted  as  a plaftick  nature,  that 
ails  £i/£xa  tk,  for  the  fake  of  fomething,  and  in  order  to  ends,  regularly, 
artificially  and  methodically,  it  feems,  that  one  or  other  of  thefe  two  things 
muft  be  concluded  ; that  either  in  the  efiormation  and  organization  of  the 
bodies  of  animals,  as  well  as  the  other  phenomena,  every  thing  comes  to 
pafs  fortuitoufly,  and  happens  to  be  as  it  is,  without  the  guidance  and  di- 
reition  of  any  mind  or  underfianding  ; or  elfe,  that  God  himfelf  doth  all 
immediately,  and,  as  it  were  with  his  own  hands,  form  the  body  of  every 
gnat  and  fly,  infeit  and  mite,  as  of  other  animals  in  generations,  all 
whofe  members  have  fo  much  of  contrivance  in  them,  that  Galen  profeflfed 
he  could  never  enough  admire  that  artifice,  which  was  in  the  leg  of  a fly, 
(and  yet  he  would  have  admired  the  wifdom  of  nature  more,  had  he  been 
but  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  microfcopes :)  I fay,  upon  fuppofition  of  no 
plaftick  nature,  one  or  other  of  thefe  two  things  muft  be  concluded  ; be- 
caufe  it  is  not  conceived  by  any,  that  the  things  of  nature  are  all  thus  ad- 
miniftred,  with  fuch  exaCt  regularity  and  conftancy  every  where,  merely  by 
the  wifdom,  providence,  and  efficiency  of  thofe  inferior  fpirits,  demons  or 
angels.  As  alfo,  though  it  be  true,  that  the  works  of  nature  are  difpenfed 
by  a divine  law  and  command,  yet  this  is  not  to  be  underftood  in  a vulgar 
fenfe,  as  if  they  were  all  eflfeCted  by  the  mere  force  of  a verbal  law  or 
outward  command,  becaufe  inanimate  things  are  not  commendable  nor 
governable  by  fuch  a law.  And  therefore  befides  the  divine  will  and  plea- 
lure,  there  muft  needs  be  fome  other  immediate  agent  and  executioner  pro- 
vided, for  the  producing  of  every  effeCt ; fince  not  fo  much  as  a ftone,  or 
other  heavy  body,  could  at  any  time  fall  downward,'  merely  by  the  force 
of  a verbal  law,  without  any  other  efficient  caufe  ; but  either  God  hirpfelf 
muft  immediately  impel  it,  or  elfe  there  muft  be  fome  other  fubordinate 
caufe  in  nature  for  that  motion.  Wherefore  the  divine  law  and  command, 
by  which  the  things  of  nature,  are  adminiftred,  muft  be  conceived  to  be  the 
real  appointment  of  fome  energetick,  effectual,  and  operative  caufe  for  the 
production  of  every  effeCt. 

U 2 3.  Now 
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3.  Now  to  afiert  the  Former  of  thefe  two  things,  that  all  the  effects 
of  nature  come  to  pafs  by  material  and  mechanical  necefllty,  or  the  mere 
fortuitous  motion  of  matter,  without  any  guidance  or  direction,  is  a thing 
no  lefs  irrational  than  it  is  impious  and  atheiftical.  Not  only  becaufe  it  is 
utterly  unconceivable  and  impofiible,  that  fuch  infinite  regularity  and  ar- 
tificialnefs,  as  is  every  where  throughout  the  whole  world,  fhould  confiantly 
refult  out  of  the  fortuitous  motion  of  matter  but  alfo  becaufe  there  are 
many  fuch  particular  phasnomena  in  nature,  as  do  plainly  tranfcend  the 
powers  of  mechanifm,  of  which  therefore  no  fufficient  mechanical  reafons 
can  be  devifed,  as  the  motion  of  refpiration  in  animals  : as  there  are 
alfo  other  phasnomena,  that  are  perfectly  crofs  to  the  laws  of  mechanifm  ; 
as  for  example,  that  of  the  dilkant  poles  of  the  asquator  and  ecliptick, 
which  we  fhall  infill  upon  afterward.  Of  both  which  kinds  there  have 
been  other  inftances  propofed  by  my  learned  friend  Dr.  More , in  his  En- 
chiridion Metaphyficum , and  very  ingenioufiy  improved  by  him  to  this  very 
purpofe,  namely  to  evince,  that  there  is  fomething  in  nature  befides  me- 
chanifm, and  conlequently  fubflance  incorporeal. 

Moreover,  thofe  Theills,  who  philofophize  after  this  manner,  by  re- 
folving  all  the  corporeal  phenomena  into  fortuitous  mechanifm,  or  the  ne- 
cefiary  and  unguided  motion  of  matter,  make  God  to  be  nothing  elfe  in 
the  world,  but  an  idle  fpedlator  of  the  various  refults  of  the  fortuitous 
and  necefiary  motions  of  bodies  ; and  render  his  wifdom  altogether 
ufelefs  and  infignificant,  as  being  a thing  wholly  inclofed  and  fhut  up 
within  his  own  breaft,  and  not  at  all  adting  abroad  upon  any  thing  with- 
out him. 

Furthermore,  all  fuch  Mechanills  as  thefe,  whether  Theills  or  Atheifts, 
&t  part.  An.ti o,  according  to  that  judicious  cenfure  palled  by  Ariftotle  long  fince  upon 
/.  1.  c.  1.  Democritus , but  fubllitute  as  it  were  Xfd^u,  £uA,'‘'V' t jYIovo?,  a carpenter's  or  arti- 
Tom7ij  fiber's  wooden  hand , moved  by  firings  and  wires , infiead  of  a living  hand. 
Gpcr.]  ’ They  make  a kind  of  dead  and  wooden  world,  as  it  were  a carved  ftatue, 
that  hath  nothing  neither  vital  nor  magical  at  all  in  it.  Whereas  to  thofe, 
who  are  confiderative,  it  will  plainly  appear,  that  there  is  a mixture  of  life 
or  plaltick  nature,  together  with  mechanifm,  which  runs  through  the  whole 
corporeal  univerfe. 

And  whereas  it  is  pretended,  not  only  that  all  corporeal  phenomena  may- 
be fufficiently  folved  mechanically,  without  any  final,  intending  and  di- 
redlive  caufality,  but  alfo  that  all  other  reafons  of  things  in  nature,  befides 
the  material  and  mechanical,  are  altogether  unphilofophical,  the  fame 
Ariftotle  1 ingenioufiy  expofes  the  ridiculoufnefs  of  this  pretence  after  this 
manner  ; telling  us,  that  it  is  juft:  as  if  a carpenter,  joiner,  or  carver 
ihould  give  this  account,  as  the  only  fatisfadlory,  of  any  artificial  fabrick 
or  piece  of  carved  imagery,  or*  ipTrta-ovlos  t»  igyd v*  t 0 [*{]>  y.o~\ov  iyhno,  roh 
tTriwdov,  that  becaufe  the  infiruments , axes  and  hatchets , plains  and  chiffelsy 
happened  to  fall  fo  and  fo  upon  the  timber , cutting  it  here  and  therey 
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that  therefore  it  was  hollow  in  one  place , and  plain  in  another , and  the 
like-,  and  by  that  means  the  whole  came  to  he  of  fuch  a form.  For  is  it  not 
altogether  as  abfurd  and  ridiculous,  for  men  to  undertake  1 to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  formation  and  organization  of  the  bodies  of  animals,  by- 
mere  fortuitous  mechanifm,  without  any  final  or  intending  caufality,  as 
•why  there  was  an  heart  here,  and  brains  there  ; and  why  the  heart  had 
fo  many  and  fuch  different  valves  in  the  entrance  and  outlet  of  its  ven- 
tricles ; and  why  all  the  other  organick  parts,  veins  and  arteries,  nerves 
and  mufcles,  bones  and  cartilages,  with  the  joints  and  members,  were 
of  fuch  a form  ? Becaufe  forfooth,  the  fluid  matter  of  the  feed  happened  to 
move  fo  and  fo  in  feveral  places,  and  thereby  to  caufe  all  thofe  diffe- 
rences, which  are  alfo  diverfe  in  different  animals  ; all  being  the  neceflary 
refult  of  a certain  quantity  of  motion  at  firft  indifferently  impreffed  upon 
the  fmall  particles  of  the  matter  of  this  univerfe  turned  round  in  a 
vortex.  But,  as  the  fame  Ariftotle  adds,  no  carpenter  or  artificer  is  fo  Am- 
ple, as  to  give  fuch  an  account  as  this,  and  think  it  fatisfudtory,  but  he  will 
rather  declare,  that  himfelf  directed  the  motion  of  the  inftruments,  after 
fuch  a manner,  and  in  order  to  fuch  ends : * (3z'\nov  o’  t exluv,  « yxg  Ixxvov  za-rxt  * pe  part 
cc'JTco , to  t ocraTov  znrziv,  on  Z[x7Te<tovtos  t«  ogyxvx,  &C.  xKAx  J'tort  tj TrAnyrv  zttoiyi<7xto  Art  l.  l.c.l, 
roiaimjv,  rii >o;  zvzxx,  zgzi  tvv  ulrlxv , chnoj  roiovSz  v Toto\ihv7ro]e  niv  pootpliv  yzvr,rx j, 

A carpenter  would  give  a better  account  than  fo,  for  he  would  not  think  it 
fufficient  to  fay , that  the  fabrick  came  to  be  of  fuch  a form , becaufe  the  in- 
ftruments happened  to  fall  fo  and  fo,  but  he  will  tell  you  that  it  was  becaufe 
himfelf  made  fuch  ftrokes,  and  that  he  directed  the  inftruments  and  determined 
their  motion  after  fuch  a manner , to  this  end  that  he  might  make  the  whole  a 
fabrick  fit  and  ufeful  for  fuch  purpofes.  And  this  is  to  aflign  the  final 
caufe.  And  certainly  there  is  fcarcely  any  man  in  his  wits,  that  will  not  ac- 
knowledge the  reafon  of  the  different  valves  in  the  heart  from  the  apparent 
ufefulnefs  of  them,  according  to  thofe  particular  ftrudtures  of  theirs,  to  be 
more  fadsfadtory,  than  any,  which  can  be  brought  from  mere  fortuitous  me- 
chanifm, or  the  unguided  motion  of  the  feminal  matter. 

4.  And  as  for  the  latter  part  of  the  disjunction,  that  every  thing  in  na- 
ture fhould  be  done  immediately  by  God  himfelf;  this,  as,  according  to 
vulgar  apprehenfion,  it  would  render  divine  Providence  operofe,  follicitous 
and  diftradtious,  and  thereby  make  the  belief  of  it  to  be  entertained  with 
greater  difficulty,  and  give  advantage  to  Atheifts;  fo,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  writer^  mundo , it  is  not  fo  decorous  in  refpedt  of  God  neither,  that  he 
fhould  «UTH£3«£»!/  x7rxvTx,  fet  h is  own  hand,  as  it  were,  to  every  work,  and 
immediately  do  all  the  meaneft  and  triflingeft  things  himfelf  drudgingly, 
without  making  ufe  of  any  inferior  and  fubordinate  inftruments.  * EiV^ * Qap.  7. 

avzpwv  Yiv  oc VTOV  Joxzlj  Szffcriv  xvTt/pyziv  afro vrx,  btxTzX’ziv  x |3»Aoito,  f,  itpirapivov 

^ioixeiv,  7roAu  /xxXXoj  a7r^£7T£f  xv  ziyi  ru  0 tcc,  Hz/j-votz^ov  oz  -rr gt7ru$zs~£gov  rw 

dvvxpiv  x’jtx,  Jia  T8  avpirxvTOf  xotr/xn  J* nxicxv,  rjkicv  tz  xtvziv  xj  <rfAwnv,  &c.  If  it 
were  not  congruous  in  refpeft  of  the  ftate  and  majefty  of  Xerxes  the  great 
King  of  Perfla,  that  he  fhould  condefeend  to  do  all  the  meaneft  offices  himfelf ; 

much 

l Vide  Cartef.  Libr.  de  Homine,  & de  Formatione  Foetus. 
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much  lefs  can  this  he  thought  decorous  in  refpebl  of  God.  But  it  feems  far  more 
auguft , and  becoming  of  the  Divine  Majefty,  that  a certain  power  and  virtue , 
derived  from  him , and  paffing  through  the  univerfe , fhould  move  the  fun  and 
moon , and  be  the  immediate  caufe  of  thofe  lower  things  done  here  upon  earth. 

Moreover,  it  Teems  not  To  agreeable  to  reafon  neither,  that  nature,  as  a 
diftindt  thing  from  the  Deity,  fhould  be  quite  fuperfeded  or  made  to  fignify 
nothing,  God  himfelf doing  all  things  immediately  and  miraculouQy  •,  from 
whence  it  would  follow  alfo,  that  they  are  all  done  either  forcibly  and  vio- 
lently, or  elfe  artificially  only,  and  none  of  them  by  any  inward  principle 
of  their  own. 

Laftly  •,  This  opinion  is  further  confuted  by  that  flow  and  gradual  proccfs, 
that  is  in  the  generations  of  things,  which  would  Teem  to  be  but  a vain  and 
idle  pomp,  or  a trifling  formality,  if  the  agent  were  omnipotent : as  alfo  by 
thofe  ccy.xpTYiptx.Tx  (as  Arifiotle  calls  them)  thofe  errors  and  bungles,  which 
are  committed,  when  the  matter  is  inept  and  contumacious  •,  w hich  argue 
the  agent  not  to  be  irrefiftible,  and  that  nature  is  fuch  a thing,  as  is  not  al- 
together uncapable  (as  well  as  human  art)  of  being  fometimes  fruftrated 
and  difappointed,  by  the  indifpofltion  of  matter.  Whereas  an  omnipotent 
agent,  as  it  could  difpatch  its  work  in  a moment,  fo  it  would  always  do  it 
infallibly  and  irrefiftibly  ; no  ineptitude  or  ftubbornnefs  of  matter  being 
ever  able  to  hinder  fuch  a one,  or  make  him  bungle  or  fumble  in  any  thing. 

5.  Wherefore  fince  neither  all  things  are  produced  fortuitoufly,  or  by  the 
unguided  mechanifm  of  matter,  nor  God  himfelf  may  reafonably  be  thought 
to  do  all  things  immediately  and  miraculoufly  ; it  may  well  be  concluded, 
that  there  is  a plaftick  nature  under  him,  which,  as  an  inferior  and  fubordi- 
nate inftrument,  doth  drudgingly  execute  that  part  of  his  providence,  which 
confifts  in  the  regular  and  orderly  motion  of  matter  *,  yet  fo  as  that  there  is 
alfo,  befides  this,  a higher  providence  to  be  acknowledged,  which  prefiding 
over  it,  doth  often  fupply  the  defedls  of  it,  and  fometimes  over-rule  it  ; for 
as  much  as  this  plaftick  nature  cannot  a<fl  eledtively,  nor  with  difcretion. 
And  by  this  means  the  wifdom  of  God  will  not  be  fhut  up  nor  concluded 
wholly  within  his  own  bread,  but  will  difplay  itfelf  abroad,  and  print  its 
{lamps  and  fignatures  every  where  throughout  the  world  •,  fo  that  God,  as 
Plato  1 (after  Orpheus  %)  {peaks,  will  be  not  only  the  beginning  and  end, 
but  alfo  the  middle  of  all  things  •,  they  being  as  much  to  be  afcribed  to  his 
caufaliry,  as  if  himfelf  had  done  them  all  immediately,  without  the  concur- 
rent instrumentality  of  any  fubordinate  natural  caufe.  Notwithftanding 
which,  in  this  way  it  will  appear  alfo  to  human  reafon,  that  all  things  are 
difpofed  and  ordered  by  the  Deity,  without  any  follicitous  care  or  diftrac- 
tious  providence. 

And  indeed  thofe  mechanick  Theifts,  who  rejecting  a plaftick  nature, 
affedt  to  concern  the  Deity  as  little  as  is  poffible  in  mundane  affairs,  either 
for  fear  of  debafing  him,  and  bringing  him  down  to  too  mean  offices,  or  elfe 

of 

* De  I.egibus,  Lib.  IV.  p.  600.  Oper.  » Vide  Apuleium  de  Mundo,  p.  25. 
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of  fubjefling  him  to  follicitous  incumberment,  and  for  that  caufe  wot#d 
have  God  to  contribute  nothing  more  to  the  mundane  fyftem  and  oeconomy, 
than  only  the  firft  impreffing  of  a certain  quantity  of  motion  upon  the 
matter,  and  the  after-conferving  of  it,  according  to  fome  general  laws : 
thefe  men  (I  fay)  feetn  not  very  well  to  underftand  themfelves  in  this.  For 
as  much  as  they  muft  of  neceffity,  either  fuppofe  thefe  their  laws  of  motion 
to  execute  themfelves,  or  elfe  be  forced  perpetually  to  concern  the  Deity  in 
the  immediate  motion  of  every  atom  of  matter  throughout  the  univerfe,  in 
order  to  the  execution  and  obfervation  of  them.  The  former  of  which 
being  a thing  plainly  abfurd  and  ridiculous,  and  the  latter  that,  which  thefe 
philofophers  themfelves  are  extremely  abhorrent  from,  we  cannot  make  any 
other  conclufion  than  this,  that  they  do  but  unfkilfully  and  unawares  efta- 
blifh  that  very  thing,  which  in  words  they  oppofe  •,  and  that  their  laws  of 
nature  concerning  motion  are  really  nothing  elfe,  but  a plaftick  nature, 
adding  upon  the  matter  of  the  whole  corporeal  univerfe,  both  maintaining 
the  fame  quantity  of  motion  always  in  it,  and  alfo  difpenfing  it  (by  tranf- 
ferring  it  out  of  one  body  into  another)  according  to  fuch  laws,  fatally  im- 
preffed  upon  it.  Now  if  there  be  a plaltick  nature,  that  governs  the  motion 
of  matter  every  where,  according  to  laws,  there  can  be  no  reafon  given, 
why  the  fame  might  not  alfo  extend  farther  to  the  regular  difpofal  of  that 
matter,  in  the  formation  of  plants,  and  animals,  and  other  things  in  order 
to  that  apt  coherent  frame  and  harmony  of  the  whole  univerfe. 

6.  And  as  this  plaftick  nature  is  a thing,  which  feems  to  be  in  itfelf  moft 
reafonable,  fo  hath  it  alfo  had  the  fuffrage  of  the  belt  philofophers  in  all 
ages.  For  firft,  ic  is  well  known,  that  Arifiotle  concerns  himfelf  in  nothing 
more  zealoufly  than  this,  that  mundane  things  are  not  effected  merely  by 
the  necefiary  and  unguided  motion  of  matter,  or  by  fortuitous  mechanifm, 
but  by  fuch  a nature  as  atfts  regularly  and  artificially  for  ends ; yet  fo  as 
that  this  nature  is  not  the  higheft  principle  neither,  or  the  fupreme  Numen, 
but  fubordinate  to  a perfect  mind  or  intelledd  ; he  affirming,  that  air m x) 
tp-jenf  tk  7rairrc$-,  that  Mind  together  with  nature  was  the  caufe  of  this 
univerfe  •,  and  that  heaven  and  earth,  plants  and  animals,  were  framed  by 
them  both  ; that  is,  by  Mind  as  the  principal  and  directive  caufe,  but  by 
nature  as  a fubfervient  or  executive  inftrument : and  elfewhere  joining  in 
1-ike  manner  God  and  nature  both  together,  as  when  he  concludes.  That  God 
and  nature  do  nothing  in  vain. 

Neither  was  Ariftotle  the  firft  broacher  or  inventor  of  this  do&rine,  Plato 
before  him  having  plainly  aflerted  the  fame.  For  in  a paflage  already  cited, 
he  affirms,  that  nature  together  with  reafon , and  according  to  it,  orders 
all  things  \ thereby  making  nature,  as  a diftineft  thing  from  the  Deity,  to 
be  a fubordinate  caufe  under  the  reafon  and  wifdom  of  it.  And  elfewhere 
he  refolves,  that  there  are  (poo-eug  An  (on,  A;  J7 rrigtMtrxii  o S-eoj  ygrnoci, 

certain  caufes  of  a wife  and  artificial  nature , which  the  Deity  ufes  as  fubfer- 
vient  to  itfelf ; as  alfo,  that  there  are  £ vvotnioi  ok  jt’JvsgyoTt;  Bsf  ^rrxi,  ccn- 
c a ufes,  which  God  makes  ufe  of,  as  fubordinately  co-operattie  with  himfelf. 

Moreover, 
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Moreover,  before  Plato , Empedocles  philofophized  alfo  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, when  fuppofing  two  worlds,  the  one  archetypal,  the  other  ectypal,  he 
made  (pi xi»  and  ve~xo,-,  friendjhip  and  difeord , to  be  the  d^ri  the 

abiive  principle  and  immediate  operator  in  this  lower  world  : he  not  under- 
ftanding  thereby,  as  Plutarch  1 and  fome  others  have  conceited,  two  fub- 
ftantial  principles  in  the  world,  the  one  of  good,  the  other  of  evil,  but  only 
a plaftick  nature,  as  Ariftotle  in  fundry  places  intimates : which  he  called 
by  that  name,  partly  becaufe  he  apprehended,  that  the  refult  and  upfhot  of 
nature  in  all  generations  and  corruptions  amounted  to  nothing  more  than 
mixtures  and  feparations,  or  concretion  and  fecretion  of  pre-exiftent  things*, 
and  partly  becaufe  this  plaftick  nature  is  that,  which  doth  reconcile  the  con- 
trarieties and  enmities  of  particular  things,  and  bring  them  into  one  general 
harmony  in  the  whole.  Which  latter  is  a notion,  that  Plotinus , deferibing 
this  very  feminary  reafon  or  plaftick  nature  of  the  world,  (though  taking  it 
in  fomething  a larger  fenfe  than  we  do  in  this  place)  doth  ingenioufty  purfue 
after  this  manner*,  ’AmOri?  Je  dxXrX 01s  t«  x)  TroiWtxs  iv&x,  TroXty-v  x)  yd^n; 
cuj-a<r»  1/  x,  yhetriv  ii^yoc<ux,TO’  x)  ej-iv  ejj  7rar,  el  y.ri  ev  tin’  yevoyevov  ya.g  Ixitu  toI? 
y.igs<n  7 roXlyiov,  tiroes  ev  Efr  x)  piXov , winrsg  otv  el  ^d,y.oc]Qy  X oyos  ei'j,  0 rv  £gccy.a.'l,(§y,t 
i'%oov  ev  a. vru  7roXXcn;  ydy^a.;’  to'  y\v  Sv  tydy.ee  roo  yiyoeyryivot^  olov  el;  y. ton  ctgyovixvt 
dye  1 crvyPtivov. — — us  re  yooXXov  olv  ns  rij  d^yovloo  rn  ev.  y.a%oytvm  elyMceie.  2 he  fe- 
minary reafon  or  plajlick  nature  of  the  univerfe , oppofing  the  parts  to  one  an- 
other, and  making  them  federally  indigent , produces  by  that  means  war  and 
contention.  And  therefore  though  it  be  one , yet  notwithfanding  it  confjls  of 
different  and  contrary  things.  For  there  being  hojtility  in  its  parts , it  is  never- 
thelefs  friendly  and  agreeable  in  the  whole  ; after  the  fame  manner  as  in  a dra- 
inatick  poem , clafhings  and  contentions  are  reconciled  into  one  harmony.  And 
therefore  the  feminary  and  plajlick  nature  of  the  world  may  fitly  be  refembled 
to  the  harmony  of  difagreeing  things.  Which  Plotinick  dodrine  may  well 
pafs  for  a commentary  upon  Empedocles , accordingly  as  Simplicius  briefly  re- 
prefents  his  fenfe,  ’Eyire^oxXrs  du 0 nb<ry.vs  cWojou,  T ov  y.tv  dvoiyivov  x)  voWv,  ro'u 
Je  £ia.X£Xpiy.Evov  x)  ajcSrjro'v,  x}  ev  thtu  y.ocfyu  rw  ivucriv  oga,  x,  rrv  3iz.y.gi<nv  Empedocles 
. makes  two  worlds , the  one  united  and  intelligible , the  other  divided  and  fenfible ; 
and  in  this  lower  fenfible  worlds  he  takes  notice  both  of  unity  and  difeord. 


It  was  before  obferved,  that  Heraclitus  likewife  did  aflert  a regular  and 
artificial  nature,  as  the  fate  of  things  in  this  lower  world  ; for  his  reafon 
paffing  thorough  the  fubftance  of  all  things , or  ethereal  body , which  was  the  feed 
of  the  generation  of  the  univerfe , was  nothing  but  that  fpermatick  or  plaftick 
nature  which  we  now  fpeak  of.  And  whereas  there  is  an  odd  paflage  ol 
this  philofopher’s  recorded  % y.bruoj  r ov}e  Urs  ti?  S-ewV  out’  d’jQ^dnruv  ETroirjiTE,  that 
neither  any  God  nor  man  made  this  worlds  which  as  it  is  juftly  derided  by 
Plutarch  for  its  fimplicity,  fo  it  looks  very  atheiftically  at  firft  fight ; yet 
becaufe  Heraclitus  hath  not  been  accounted  an  Atheift,  we  therefore 
conceive  the  meaning  of  it  to  have  been  this,  that  the  world  was  not  made 
by  any  whatfoever,  after  fuch  a manner  as  an  artificer  makes  an  houfe, 

by 

* De  Hide  & Ofiride,  p.  370.  Tom.  II.  Timseo,  Tom.  II.  Oper.  p.  1014.  & apud 
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by  machines  and  engines,  a<5ting  from  without  upon  the  matter,  cum- 
berfomly  and  moliminoufly,  but  by  a certain  inward  plaftick  nature  of  its 
own. 


And  as  Hippocrates  followed  Heraclitus  in  this,  (as  was  before  declared,) 
fo  did  Zeno  and  the  Stoicks  alfo;  they  fuppoling,  befides  an  intellectual 
nature,  as  the  fupreme  architect  and  mafter-builder  of  the  world,  another 
plaftick  nature  as  the  immediate  workman  and  operator:  which  plaftick 
nature  hath  been  already  defcribed,  in  the  words  of  Balbus , as  a thing,  which 
a£ts  not  fortuitoufly,  but  regularly,  orderly  and  artificially.  And  Laertius 
tells  1 us,  it  was  defined  by  Zeno  himfelf  after  this  manner:  eo  11  (pv<nt  » /*  Vita 
tjCig  e’j;  xv tvs  y.x.rx  a-zre^y-xriMg  Xoyvg,  xiroT(Kv(rx  te  x)  vvdyjscx  t»  e’£  aim ];Zen. 

iv  u^<7y.ivoi;  y^govoi;,  fj  ToiauVa  tyuira.  x<p’  ol'wv  X7rsxgi3-y‘  Nature  is  a habit  mo-^^'0' 
ved from  itfelf  according  to  fpermatick  reafons  or  feminal  principles , perf elding  ^ p 

and  containing  thofe  feveral  things , which  in  determinate  times  are  produced 
from  it , and  aiding  agreeably  to  that  from  which  it  was  fecreted. 


Laftly,  as  the  latter  Platonifts  and  Peripateticks  have  unanimoufiy  fol- 
lowed their  matters  herein,  whofe  vegetative  foul  alfo  is  no  other  than  a 
plaftick  nature;  fo  the  Chymifts  and  Paracelfians  infill  much  upon  the 
lame  thing,  and  feem  rather  to  have  carried  the  notion  on  further,  in  the 
bodies  of  animals,  where  they  call  it  by  a new  name  of  their  own,  the 
Archeus. 


Moreover,  we  cannot  but  obferve  here,  that, , as  amongft  the  ancients 
they  were  generally  condemned  for  downright  Atheifts,  who  acknowledged 
no  other  principle  befides  body  or  matter,  necefifarily  and  fortuitoufly  mo- 
ved, fuch  as  Democritus  and  the  firft  Ionicks ; fo  even  Anaxagoras  himfelf, 
notwithftanding  that  he  was  a profcfled  Theift,  and  plainly  aflerted  mind 
to  be  a principle,  yet,  becaufe  he  attributed  too  much  to  material  necefiity, 
admitting  neither  this  plaftick  nature  nor  a mundane  foul,  was  feverely  cen- 
fured,  not  only  by  the  vulgar,  (who  unjuftly  taxed  him  for  an  Atheift)  but 
alfo  by  Plato  and  Ariftotle , as  a kind  of  fpurious  and  imperfefl  Theift,  and 
one  who  had  given  great  advantage  to  atheifm.  Ariftotle,  in  his  Metaphy- 
ficks,  thus  reprefents  his  philofophy  1 : 'Avxjtayofsxs  te  yxg  xgmxi  r u % L.  i.  c.  4. 

VM,  7Tf0f  T W XO<TfJ.O TTOi'tXV,  OTX'J  XI TO^YlVO  llX  TlV  x'lTlXV,  e£  XllxFxTIi  E5~(,  TOTE  EAxEt  Cfa§-  2^7- 

ocuto'v,  ev  Je  to!?  xXXcu;  -rrxvlx  y.ol\Xov  xWixrxt  two  yivofxvjuv  n vsu*  Anaxagoras  Qper  j 
ufeth  mind  and  intellect,  that  is,  God , as  a machine  in  the  Cofmopoeia  ; and 
when  he  is  at  a lofs  to  give  an  account  of  things  by  material  necejftty , then , and 
never  but  then , does  he  draw  in  mind  or  God  to  help  him  out ; but  otherwife  he 
will  rather  afftgn  any  thing  elfe  for  a caufe  than  mind.  Now,  if  Ariftotle 
ceniure  Anaxagoras  in  this  manner,  though  a profeffed  Theift,  becaufe  he 
did  but  feldom  make  ufe  of  a mental  caufe  for  the  folving  of  the  phseno- 
mena  of  the  world,  and  only  then  when  he  was  at  a lofs  for  other  material 
and  mechanical  caufes  (which  it  feems  he  fometimes  confefifed  himfelf  to 
be)  what  would  that  philofopher  have  thought  of  thofe  our  fo  confident 
Mechanifts  of  later  times,  who  will  never  vouchfafe  fo  much  as  once  to 
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be  beholden  to  God  Almighty  for  any  thing  in  the  oeconomy  of  the 
corporeal  world,  after  the  firft  imprefiion  of  motion  upon  the  matter  ? 

Plato  likewife,  in  his  Ph<edo  % and  elfewhere,  condemns  this  Anaxago- 
ras by  name  for  this  very  thing,  that  though  he  acknowledged  mind  to  be 
a caufe,  yet  he  feldom  made  ufe  of  it  for  folving  the  phenomena  ; but  in 
his  twelfth  de  legibus ,.  he  perftringeth  him  unnamed,  as  one  who,  though, 
a profeffed  Theift,  had  notwithftanding  given  great  encouragement  to 


TroAAaf  Some  of  them , who  had  concluded , that  it  was  mind , that  or- 

dered all  things  in  the  heavens , themfelves  erring  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
foul , and  not  making  that  older  than  the  body-,  have  overturned  all  again  ; for 
heavenly  bodies  being  fuppofed  by  them  to  be  full  of  fiones , and  earthy  and  other 
inanimate  things , ( difpenfmg  the  caufes  of  the  whole  univerfe)  they  did  by  this 
means  occafton  much  atheifm  and  impiety. 

Furthermore*  the  fame  Plato  there  tells  us,  that  in  thofe  times  of  his,, 
aftronomers  and  phyfiologers  commonly  lay  under  the  prejudice  and  fufpi- 
cion  of  atheifm  amongft  the  vulgar,  merely  for  this  reafon,  becaufe  they 
dealt  fo  much  in  material  caufes ; O * ttoAao!  J»avoouv7a»  rouj  tz  toizutx  uilzyupt- 
{ra/Atvou?,  zc~govoy.iz  tj  x,  t«ij  y.tTz  toujtjk  avaJxataif  aAAat?  TE^yatf,  ylyvi- 

$ca,  xzBsuspzxorzi  w?  olom  yiyvoysvz  zvzfxzit  tz  i rpzyy.ZTr  zAA’  ou  Sizvolz^  |3«- 
Aw!m;  zyzbuv  7 rig,  rfAaatuwv'  vulgar  think  r,th  at  they , who  addibl  themfelves 

to  ajlronomy  and  phyfiology , Atheifts  thereby , they  feeing  as  much  as 

is  pojfible,  how  things  come  to  pafs  by  material  necejfities , thereby 

difpofed  to  think  them  not  to  be  ordered  by  mind  and  will , for  the  fake  of  good. 
From  whence  we  may  obferve,  that,  according  to  the  natural  apprehen- 
fions  of  men  in  all  ages*  they,  who  refolve  the  phasnomena  of  nature  into 
material  necefllty,,  allowing  of  no  final  nor  mental  cauiality  (difpofing 
things  in  order  to  ends)  have  been  ftrongly  fufpedted  for  friends  to 
atheifm. 

y.  But  becaufe  fome  may  pretend,  that  the  plaftick  nature  is  all  one  with 
an  occult  quality,  we  lhall  here  fhow,„how  great  a difference  there  is  be- 
twixt thefe  two.  For  he,  that  afferts  an  occult  quality  for  the  caufe  of 
any  phsenomenon,  does  indeed  afiign  no  caufe  at  all  of  it,  but  only  declare 
his  own  ignorance  of  the  caufe : but  he,  that  afferts  a plaftick  nature,. aftigns 
a determinate  and  proper  caufe,  nay  the  only  intelligible  caufe,  of  that' 
which  is  the  greateft  of  all  phenomena  in  the  world,  namely  the  to  iu 
x«Am?,  the  orderly , regular  and  artificial  frame  of  things  in  the  univerfe,  , 
whereof  the  mechanick  philofophers,  however  pretending  to  folve  all  phe- 
nomena by  matter  and  motion,  afiign  no  caufe  at  all.  Mind  and  under- 
standing is  the  only  true  caufe  of  orderly  regularity  ; and  he  that  afferts  a 
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plaftick  nature,  aflerts  mental  caufality  in  the  world  ; but  the  fortuitous 
Mechanifts,  who  exploding  final  caufes,  will  not  allow  mind  and  under- 
ftanding  to  have  any  influence  at  all  upon  the  frame  of  things,  can  never 
poflibly  aflign  any  caufe  of  this  grand  phenomenon,  unlefs  confufion  may 
be  faid  to  be  the  caufe  of  order,  and  fortune  or  chance  of  conftant  regu- 
larity ; and  therefore  themfelves  muft  refolve  it  into  an  occult  quality. 

Nor  indeed  does  there  appear  any  great  reafon,  why  fuch  men  fhould  afiert 
an  infinite  mind  in  the  world,  fince  they  do  not  allow  it  to  adt  any  where 
at  ail,  and  therefore  mufl;  needs  make  it  to  be  in  vain. 


8.  Now,  this  plaftick  nature  being  a thing,  which  is  not  without  fome 
difficulty  in  the  conception  of  it,  we  ffiall  here  endeavour  to  do  thefe  two 
things  concerning  it;  firft,  to  fet  down  a right  reprefentation  thereof; 
and  then  afterwards  to  fhow,  how  extremely  the  notion  of  it  hath  been  mif- 
taken,  perverted  and  abufed  by  thole  Atheifts,  who  would  make  it  to  be 
•the  only  God  almighty,  or  firft  principle  of  all  things. 


How  the  plaftick  nature  is  in  general  to  be  conceived,  Ariftotle  inftrudts 
us  in  thefe  words : 1 el  tvriv  lv  ru  n opotw*;  xv  t*j  (puV a IttoIu'  If  the  * Pfyf  t J 

naupegical  art , that  is , the  art  of  the  fhipwright , were  in  the  timber  itfelf i\ p8- 
operatively  and  effectually,  it  would  there  aft  jujl  as  nature  doth.  And  the  Tom.  V7' 
cafe  is  the  fame  for  all  other  arts.  If  the  oecodomical  arr,  which  is  in  theOper.]  ' 
mind  of  the  architect,  were  fuppofed  to  be  tranfufed  into  the  ftones,  bricks 
and  mortar,  there  a&ing  upon  them  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  make  them 
come  together  of  themfelves,  and  range  themfelves  into  the  form  of  a com- 
plete edifice,  as  Amphion  was  faid,  by  his  harp,  to  have  made  the  ftones 
move,  and  place  themfelves  orderly  of  their  own  accord,  and  fo  to  have 
built  the  walls  of  Thebes ; or  if  the  mufical  art  were  conceived  to  be  im- 
mediately in  the  inftruments  and  firings,  animating  them  as  a living  foul, 
and  making  them  to  move  exaftly;  according  to  the  laws  of  harmony,  with- 
out any  external  impulfe  : thefe,  and  fuch  like  inftances,  in  Ariftotle' s 
judgment,  would  be  fit  iconifms  or  reprefentations  of  the  plaftick  nature , 
that  being  art  it f elf  acting  immediately  upon  the  matter  as  an  inward  principle 
in  it.  To  which  purpofe  the  fame  philofopher  adds,  that  this  thing  might 
be  further  illuftrated  by  another  inftance  or  refemblance,  y-dixiroc  S\  Sn\ovt 
otxv  rk  i'xfsvei  avTof  ixvlov , to'jtw  yx(>  i'oi  xsv  v (pu<n?*  Nature  may  be  yet  more  clearly 
refembled  to  the  medicinal  art , when  it  is  employed  by  the  phyftcian  in  curing 
himfelf.  So  that  the  meaning  of  this  philofopher  is,  that  nature  is  to  be  con- 
ceived as  art  a<5ting  not  from  without  and  at  a diftance,  but  immediately 
upon  the  thing  itfelf  which  is  formed  by  it.  And  thus  we  have  the  firft 
^general  conception  of  the  plaftick  nature,  that  it  is  art  itfelf , acting  imme- 
diately on  the  matter  as  an  inward  principle. 


9.  In  the  next  place,  we  are  to  obferve,  that  though  theqdaftick  nature 
be  a kind  of  art,  yet  there  are  fome  confiderable  preeminences  which  it 
hath  above  human  art : the  firft  whereof  is  this,  that  whereas  human  art 
cannot  a&  upon  the  matter  otherwife  than  from  without  and  at  a diftance, 
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nor  communicate  itfelf  to  it,  but  with  a great  deal  of  tumult  and  hurliburly, 
noife  and  clatter,  it  uftng  hands  and  axes,  faws  and  hammers,  and  after  this 
manner  with  much  ado,  by  knockings  and  thruftings,  (lowly  introducing 
its  form  or  idea  (as  for  example  of  a (hip  or  houfe)  into  the  materials  -r 
nature  in  the  mean  time  is  another  kind  of  art,  which  infinuating  itfelf 
immediately  into  things  themfelves,  and  there  adding  more  commandingly 
upon  the  matter  as  an  inward  principle,  does  its  work  eafily,  cleaverly,  and 
filently.  Nature  is  art  as  it  were  incorporated  and  embodied  in  matter, 
which  doth  not  ad!  upon  it  from  without  mechanically,  but  from  within  vi- 
Pl. F.tt .3.  /.  8.  tally  and  magically  *,  outc  hrxudx,  o-jts  iroStc,  o’jti  t 1 ooyxvov  £7 rxxlov  y 

pp  1 J o~J/*lpu\ov , uAt??  d!  $s7  Ip'  yf  oroiyim,  yj  yv  tiki  ttoici,  -rroivlnns  $y\ov.  chT  J;  x)  to  /xo- 
~ yXcveiv  dp e\7tv  lx  jy;  P'jtrmys  uoiytrcuc.  7toTo(  yd^  ooQHry.bg,  v rig  yoyXilx,  &c.  Here 

are  no  hands , nor  feet , nor  any  injlritment , connate , or  adventitious , there  being 
only  need  of  matter  to  work  upon , and  to  be  brought  into  a certain  form , and  no- 
thing elfe.  For  it  is  manifeft  that  the  operation  of  nature  is  different  from 
mechanifm , it  doing  not  its  work  by  trufion  or  pulfion,  by  knockings  or  t hr  liftings, 
as  if  it  were  without  that  which  it  wrought  upon.  But  as  God  is  inward  to 
every  thing,  fo  nature  adls  immediately  upon  the  matter,  as  an  inward  and 
living  foul,  or  law  in  it. 

10.  Another  preeminence  of  nature  above  human  art  is  this,  that 
whereas  human  artifts  are  often  to  feek  and  at  a lofs,  and  therefore  confult 
and  deliberate,  as  alfo  upon  fecond  thoughts  mend  their  former  work  ; 
nature,  on  the  contrary,  is  never  to  feek  what  to  do,  nor  at  a (land  ; and  for 
that  reafon  alfo  (befides  another  that  will  be  fuggefted  afterwards)  it  doth 
never  confult  nor  deliberate.  Indeed  Ariftotle  intimates,  as  if  this  had 
been  the  grand  objedlion  of  the  old  atheiftick  philofophers  againtt  the  pla- 
ftick  nature,  Fhat  becaufe  we  do  not  fee  natural  bodies  to  confult  or  deliberate, 
therefore  there  could  be  nothing  of  art , counfel  or  contrivance  in  them , but  all 
PbyfJ.z.  c.Scame  to  pafs  fortuitoujly.  But  he  confutes  it  after  this  manner:  ’'AtotovSI 
If  47?-  to  yy  oli&ou  ivixd  tk  ytve&oa,  idv  yy  I'Soom  to  xivovv  fixXivirdyiwv,  xccnot  «)  y Tiyvy  ou 
fivxdnoii-  It  is  abfurd  for  men  to  think  nothing  to  be  done  for  ends,  if  they 
do  not  fee  that  which  moves  to  confult,  alt  ho*  art  itfelf  doth  not  confult « 
Whence  he  concludes,  that  nature  may  ad!  artificially,  orderly  and  metho- 
dically, for  the  fake  of  ends,  though  it  never  confult  or  deliberate.  In- 
deed human  artifts  themfelves  do  not  confult  properly  as  they  are  artifts,. 
but  when  ever  they  do  it,  it  is  for  want  of  art,  and  becaufe  they  are  to 
feek,  their  art  being  imperfed!  and  adventitious : but  art  itfelf  or  perfed! 
art  is  never  to  feek,  and  therefore  doth  never  confult  or  deliberate.  And 
nature  is  this  art,  which  never  hefitates  nor  ftudies,  as  unrefolved  whaj  to 
do,  but  is  always  readily  prompted  nor  does  it  ever  repent  afterwards  of 
what  it  hath  formerly  done,  or  go  about,  as  it  were  upon  fecond  thoughts, 
to  alter  and  mend  its  former  courfe,  but  it  goes  on  in  one  conftant  un- 
repenting tenor,  from  generation  to  generation,  becaufe  it  is  the  (lamp  or 
imprefs  of  that  infallibly  omnifeient  art,  of  the  divine  underftanding, 
which  is  the  very  law  and  rule  of  what  is  (imply  the.  beft  in  every  thing. 
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And  thus  we  have  feen  the  difference  between  nature  and  human  art ; 
that  the  latter  is  imperfedt  art,  adting  upon  the  matter  from  without,  and 
at  a diftance  •,  but  the  former  is  art  itfelf,  or  perfedt  art,  adling  as  an  in- 
ward principle  in  it.  Wherefore  when  art  is  faid  to  imitate  nature,  the 
meaning  thereof  is,  that  imperfedt  human  art  imitates  that  perfedt  art  of 
nature, which  is  really  no  other  than  the  divine  art  itfelf ; as  before  Ariftotle , 
Plato  had  declared  in  his  Sophift  ',  in  thefe  words  ; rxtputret  wyoy.tMcnroiiil&ou 
Sn!a.  Ttxyf  Thofe  things , which  are  faid  to  be  done  by  nature , are  indeed  done  by 
divine  art . 


ii.  Notwithftanding  which,  we  are  to  take  notice  in  the  next  place,  that 
as  nature  is  not  the  Deity  itfelf,  but  a thing  very  remote  from  it,  and  far 
below  it,  fo  neither  is  it  the  divine  art,  as  it  is  in  itfelf  pure  and  abftradt, 
but  concrete  and  embodied  only  ; for  the  divine  art  considered  in  itfelf  is 
nothing  but  knowledge,  underftanding,  or  wifdom  in  the  mind  of  God. 

Now  knowledge  and  underftanding,  in  its  own  nature,  is  xexjugi<rpevov  n,  a 
certain  feparate  and  abftradt  thing,  tend  of  fo  fubtile  and  refined  a nature,  as 
that  it  is  not  capable  of  being  incorporated  with  matter,  or  mingled  and 
blended  with  it,  as  the  foul  of  it.  And  therefore  Ariftotle' s fecond  inftance, 
which  he  propounds  as  rnoft  pertinent  to  illuftrate  this  bufinefs  of  nature  by, 
namely  of  the  phyfician’s  art  curing  himfelf,  is  noc  fo  adequate  thereunto; 
becaule  when  the  medicinal  art  cures  the  phyfician,  in  whom  it  is,  it  doth 
not  there  adt  as  nature,  that  is,  as  concrete  and  embodied  art,  but  as  know- 
ledge and  underftanding  only,  which  is  art  naked,  abftradt  and  unbodied  ; 
as  alfo  it  doth  its  work  ambagioufly,  by  the  phyfician’s  willing  and  pre- 
ferring to  himfelf  the  ufeof  fuch  medicaments,  as  do  but  conduce,  by  re- 
moving of  impediments,  to  help  that,  which  is  nature  indeed,  or  the  inward 
archeus  to  effedt  the  cure.  Art  is  defined  by  Arijiotle  z to  be  hoy(&  roZ  e^y* 
uvev  uAtir,  the  reafon  of  the  thing  without  matter  ; and  fo  the  divine  art  or 
knowledge  in  the  mind  of  God  is  unbodied  reafon  : but  nature  is  ratio 
merfa  & confufa , reafon  immerfed  and  plunged  into  matter,  and  as  it  were 
fuddled  in  it,  and  confounded  with  it.  Nature  is  not  the  divine  art  archety- 
pal, but  only  edlypal;  it  is  a living  ftamp  or  fignature  of  the  divine  wifdom  ; 
which  though  it  adt  exadtly  according  to  its  archetype,  yet  it  doth  not  at  all 
comprehend  nor  underftand  the  reafon  of  what  itfelf  doth.  And  the  diffe- 
rence between  thefe  two  may  be  refembled  to  that  between  the  Xoyo;  ivtieeS-elof, 
the  reafon  of  the  mind  and  conception , called  verbum  mentis , and  the  xoyo<; 
Trootpo^xoV,  the  reafon  of  external  fpeech  ; the  latter  of  which,  though  it 
bear  a certain  ftamp  and  imprefs  of  the  former  upon  it,  yet  itfelf  is  nothing 
but  articulate  found,  devoid  of  all  underftanding  and  fenfe.  Or  elfe  wc 
may  illuftrate  this  bufinefs  by  another  fimilitude,  comparing  the  divine  art 
and  wifdom  to  an  architedt,  but  nature  to  a manuary  opificer  ; the  dif- 
ference betwixt  which  two  is  thus  fet  forth  by  Arijiotle  pertinently  to  our  Met.  1.  r. 
purpofe  j t ouf  d^nsxlovotf  Tript  exxs~ov  Tiy.iulc^n(  Xj  fxxXXov  eleven  vof*t£oy.tv  rm  [P.260 
X,tigoltxvuv9  Xy  rotpuiregxs,  art  rd?  «ma?  tcov  7romuivuu  ’Itrxtnv.  el  w<rT?p  d,  t mv  - om  * 
mu,  Trot  y.\v,  ouk  tlfor  a ds  Troth,  olov  Ttctlti  to  t rZg.  r a fiv  oov  xfoyyt  (putrtt  Oper  1 
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-Tivi  zroi£~v  to' tuv  tx^fov’  rov;  oe  y^ti^oTt^vxz  SI  eOcf.  We  account  the  architects  in 
every  thing  more  honourable  than  the  manuary  opificers , becaufe  they  un- 
derfiand  the  reafon  of  things  done  ; whereas  the  other , as  fome  inanimate  things , 
only  do , not  knowing  what  they  do : the  difference  betzveen  them  being  only 
this , that  inanimate  things  adt  by  a certain  nature  in  them , but  the  manuary 
opificer  by  habit.  Thus  nature  may  be  called  the  xtigorlxyK,  or  manuary  opi- 
ficer, that  afts  fubferviently  under  the  architeftonical  art  and  wifdom  of 
the  divine  underftanding  x,  naili  y\v  ov’x  slSijx,  which  does  do  without  know- 
ing the  reafon  of  what  it  doth. 


En.  4.  A 
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12.  Wherefore  as  we  did  before  obferve  the  preeminences  of  nature 
above  human  art,  fo  we  mail  here  take  notice  a’fo  of  the  imperfections 
and  defeats  of  it,  in  which  refpeCt  it  falls  fhort  of  human  art,  which  are  like- 
wife  two;  and  the  firft  of  them  is  this,  that  though  it  aft  artificially  for 
the  fake  of  ends,  yet  itfelf  doth  neither  intend  thole  ends,  nor  underhand 
the  reafon  of  that  it  doth.  Nature  is  not  matter  of  that  confummate  art 
and  wifdom,  according  to  which  it  afts,  but  only  a fervant  to  it,  and  a 
drudging  executioner  of  the  diftates  of  it.  This  difference  betwixt  nature 
4 and  abftraft  art  or  wifdom  is  expreffed  by  Plotinus  in  thefe  words : v l oW<rei 
rrj;  Xtyoyt vri;  (pucrtuz  (pgovtmz ; oti  ri  ffiv  (pgovy n?  7 rgurov,  v <Te  (pucri;  tcr^xlov,  ’IvSx Xyx 


wifdom  differ  from  that , which  is  callednature  ? verily  in  this  manner , that  wif- 
dom is  the  firfi  thing , but  nature  the  lafi  and  loweft  ; for  nature  is  but  an  image 
or  imitation  of  wifdom , the  lafi  thing  of  the  foul , which  hath  the  lowefi  imprefs 
of  reafon  flowing  upon  it ; as  when  a thick  piece  of  wax  is  thoroughly  im - 
preffed  upon  by  a feal , that  imprefs , which  is  clean  and  difiinCt  in  the  fuperiour 
fuperficies  of  it,  will  in  the  lower  fide  be  weak  and  obfcure  ; and  fuch  is  the  fi amp 
and  fign at ure  of  nature , compared  with  that  of  wifdom  and  underfianding,  na- 
ture being  a thing,  which  doth  only  do , but  not  know.  And  elfewhere  the 
fame  writer  declares  the  difference  between  the  fpermatick  Xoyoi,  or  reafons, 
g.  and  knowledges  or  conceptions  of  the  mind  in  this  manner  ; TIots^x  Je  ol  Xoyoi 
out 01  ol  iv  voyy.x'lx  ; xXXx  7ru;  kxtx  tx  voryoolx  iroiricrei  ; 0 yxo  Xoyog  tv  uA*j 

iroiti,  fi)  to  irotovv  (pucixcof,  ov  vo'rjTiC,  ouSt  o gx ct*j,  otAAa  Svvx yiz  Tgcrrlucri  rr,g  vXnz,  cua 
{Sijx,  xXXx  tyuarx  yovov,  oTov  tvttov  fi  <r%> iyx  iv  vSxh.  Whether  are  thefe plafiick  rea- 
fons or  forms  in  the  foul  knowledges  ? but  how  fhall  it  then  aft  according  to 
thofe  knowledges  ? for  the  plafiick  reafon  or  form  afts  or  works  in  matter,  and 
that  which  afts  naturally  is  not  intellefion  nor  vifion,  but  a certain  power  of 
moving  matter , which  doth  not  know , but  only  do,  and  makes  as  it  were  a fiamp 
or  figure  in  water. 


yx(i  <pp ovUotuz  v (pvmz,  >5  xpu^nzt/r^dlova v,  icryxlov  rov  tv  xury  tXXxy.7roy.tvov  Xoyov  i 
olou  tl  iv  HVgu  SnxvsTro  tlz  tTgxlov  B7rl  $xt tgx  ev  t y im(pxve’lx  t lyrroe'  ivxgya;  y\v 

t?  olvu,  iyi/ou f <5e  x&£vxz  ovjos  too  kxtu,  o9ev  ouds  oIJ'e  (picric , yovov  Si  tjoisi.  How  i 


oi/7 


And  with  this  doftrine  of  the  ancients,  a modern  judicious  writer  and 
fagacious  inquirer  into  nature  feems  fully  to  agree,  that  nature  is  fuch  a 
thing  as  doth  not  know,  but  only  do:  for  after  he  had  admired  that  wifdom 
and  art,  by  which  the  bodies  of  animals  are  framed,  he  concludes,  that  one  or 

other 

1 Plotin.  Libro  utrura  Stellas  aliquid  agant.  Ennead.  II.  Lib.  III.  Cap.  XVII.  p.  147. 
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ether  of  thefe  two  things  mull  needs  be  acknowledged,  that  either  the  vege- 
tative or  plaftick  power  of  the  foul,  by  which  it  fabricates  and  organizes  its 
own  body,  is  more  excellent  and  divine  than  the  rational;  or  elfe,  in  nature  Harv.  de 
operibus  neque  prudentiam  nec  intellepium  inejfe , fed  ita  foliim  videri  conceptui Gen-  Animal, 
nojlro , qui  fecundutn  artes  noftras  & facilitates , feu  exemplaria  a nobifmetipfis  Ex'  49' 
mutuata , de  rebus  nature  divinis  judicamus  ; quaft  principia  nature  adliva 
effedlus  fuos  eo  tnodo  producerent,  quo  nos  operanojlra  artificialia  folemus  : That 
in  the  works  of  nature  there  is  neither  prudence  nor  underfianding , but  only  it 
feems  fo  to  our  apprehenjions , who  judge  of  thefe  divine  things  of  nature  ac- 
cording to  our  own  arts  and  faculties , and  patterns  borrowed  from  ourfelves  ; 
as  if  the  atlive  principles  of  nature  did  produce  their  effetls  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  we  do  our  artificial  works.  Wherefore  we  conclude,  agreeably  to  the 
fenfe  of  the  beft  philofophers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  that  nature  is  fuch 
a thing,  as  though  it  aft  artificially,  and  for  the  fake  of  ends,  yet  it  doth 
but  ape  and  mimick  the  divine  art  and  wifdom,  itfelf  not  underfianding 
thofe  ends  which  it  afts  for,  nor  the  reafon  of  what  it  doth  in  order  to 
them;  for  which  caufe  alfo  it  is  not  capable  of  confultation  or  deliberation*, 
nor  can  it  aft  eleftively,  or  with  difcretion. 


13.  But  becaufe  this  may  feem  ftrangeat  the  firft  fight,  that  nature  fhould 
be  laid  to  aft  tvexd  r»,  for  the  fake  of  ends , and  regularly  or  artificially, 
and  yet  be  itfelf  devoid  of  knowledge  and  underfianding,  we  fhall'there- 
fore  endeavour  to  perfuade  the  poffibility,  and  facilitate  the  belief  of  it,  by 
fome  other  inflances ; and  firft  by  that  of  habits,  particularly  thofe  mufical 
ones  of  finging,  playing  upon  inftruments,  and  dancing.  Which  habits 
direft  every  motion  of  the  hand,  voice,  and  body,,  and  prompt  them  readi- 
ly, without  any  deliberation  or  ftudied  confideration,  what  the  next  follow- 
ing note  or  motion  fhould  be.  If  you  jog  a fleeping  mulician,  and 
fing  but  the  firft  words  of  a fong  to  him,  which  he  had  either  himfelf  com- 
pofed,  or  learnt  before,  he  will  prefently  take  it  from  you,  and  that  per- 
haps before  he  is  thoroughly  awake,  going  on  with  it,  and  finging  out  the 
remainder  of  the  whole  fong  to  the  end.  Thus  the  fingers  of  an  exercifed 
lutonift,  and  the  legs  and  whole  body  of  a fkilful  dancer,  are  direfted  to 
move  regularly  and  orderly,,  in  a long  train  and  feries  of  motions,  by  thofe 
artificial  habits  in  them,  which  do  not  themfelves  at  all  comprehend  thofe 
laws  and  rules  of  mufick  or  harmony,  by  which  they  are  governed.  So. 
that  the  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  thefe  habits,  which  was  faid  before  of 
nature,  that  they  do  not  know,  but  only  do.  And  thus  we  fee  there  is  no 
reafon,  why  this  plaftick  nature  (which  is  fuppofed  to  move  body  regular- 
ly and  artificially)  fhould  be  thought  to  be  an  ablolute  impofiibility,  fince 
habits  do,  in  like  manner,  gradually  evolve  themfelves  in  a long  train  or 
feries  of  regular  aid  artificial  motions,  readily  prompting  the  doing  of  them, 
without  comprehending  that  art  and  reafon,  by  which  they  are  direfted. 

The  forementioned  philofopher  illuftrates  the  feminary  reafon  and  plaftick 
nature  of  the  univerfe,  by  this  very  inftance  : v rot ivuv  mgyna,  tvs  re^xv’  En,  3 
umrig  ccv  0 o^oujwevof,  xivoujugvo?  fit),  b •ydg  0£j£in)T,  t yi  toru  Tf^vtxt)  £uyi  fotxfv  au-  (■  16. 

roc,  x,  tj  Tf^rt)  au-re*  xtvft,  x)  ourw  xii/fi,  w?  t«5  otuVrif  TotosuTtjf  7rwf  o’jaT/f,  The  energy  aS-267* 

of  perJ 
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of  nature  is  artificial , as  when  a dancer  moves  ; for  a dancer  refemhles  this 
artificial  life  of  nature , forafmucb  as  art  itfelf  moves  him , ' and  fo  moves 
him  as  being  fuch  a life  in  him.  And  agreeably  to  this  conceit,  the  ancient 
mythologies  reprefented  the  nature  of  the  univerfe  by  Pan  playing  upon 
a pipe  or  harp,  and  being  in  love  with  the  nymph  Echo  ; as  if  nature  did, 
by  a kind  of  filent  melody,  make  all  the  parts  of  the  univerfe  every  where 
dance  in  meafure  and  proportion,  itfelf  being  as  it  were  in  the  mean  time 
•delighted  and  ravifhed  with  the  re-echoing  of  its  own  harmony.  Habits 
are  faid  to  be  an  adventitious  and  acquired  nature,  and  nature  was  be- 
fore defined  by  the  Stoicks  1 to  be  or  a habit : fo  that  there  feems  to 
be  no  other  difference  between  thefe  two,  than  this,  that  whereas  the  one  is 
acquired  by  teaching,  induftry  and  exercife  ; the  other,  as  was  expreffed 
by  Hippocrates  1,  is  dvotlSmroq  ^ oJjc  , pxbwcnx,  unlearned  and  untaught,  and 
may  in  fome  fenfe  alfo  be  faid  to  be  auroflfaxlos,  felf-taught , though  fhe  be 
indeed  always  inwardly  prompted,  fecretly  whifpered  into,  and  infpired 
by  the  divine  art  and  wifdom. 

14.  Moreover,  that  fomething  may  aft  artificially  and  for  ends,  without 

comprehending  the  realon  cf  what  it  doth,  may  be  further  evinced  from 
thofe  natural  inftinfts  that  are  in  animals,  which  without  knowledge  direft 
them  to  aft  regularly,  in  order  both  to  their  own  good,  and  the  good  of 
the  univerfe.  As  for  example  ; the  bees  in  mellification,  and  in  framing 
their  combs  and  hexagonial  cells,  the  fpiders  in  fpinning  their  webs,  the  birds 
in  building  their  nefts,  and  many  other  animals  in  fuch  like  aftionsof  theirs, 
which  would  feem  to  argue  a great  ftgacity  in  them,  whereas  notwithftand- 
ing,  as  Ariflotle  obferves 3,  ours  t i'xy-e,  ovts  oute  j3hAeu <rd.jj.tva  Troisr  “They 

do  thefe  things , neither  by  art , nor  by  counfel , nor  by  any  deliberation  of  their 
own  •,  and  therefore  are  not  matters  of  that  wifdom,  acccording  to  which 
they  aft,  but  only  pafiive  to  the  inftinfts  and  impreffes  thereof  upon  them. 
And  indeed  to  affirm,  that  brute  animals  do  all  thefe  things  by  a knowledge 
of  their  own,  and  which  themfelves  are  matters  of,  and  that  without  delibera- 
tion and  confultation,  were  to  make  them  to  be  endued  with  a mod  perfeft 
intelleft,  far  tranfcending  that  of  human  reafon  ; whereas  it  is  plain  enough, 
that  brutes  are  not  above  confultation,  but  below  it,  and  that  thefe  inftinfts 
of  nature  in  them  are  nothing  but  a kind  of  fate  upon  them. 

15.  There  is  in  the  next  place  another  imperfeftion  to  be  obferved  in  the 
plaftick  nature,  that  as  it  doth  not  comprehend  the  reafon  of  its  ownaftion, 
fo  neither  is  it  clearly  and  exprefly  confcious  of  what  it  doth  ; in  which  re- 
fpeft,  it  doth  not  only  fall  ffiort  of  human  art,  but  even  of  that  very  manner 
of  afting,  which  is  in  brutes  themfelves,  who  though  they  do  not  underftand 
the  reafon  of  thofe  aftionv,  that  their  natural  inftinfts  lead  them  to,  yet  they 
are  generally  conceived  to  be  confcious  of  them,  and  to  do  them  by  fancy  ; 

whereas 

* Apud  Diogen.  Laert.  Lib.  VII.  Segm.  eundem  te/>5  §.  VIII.  p.597.  Tom.  1. 

148.  p.  459.  Oper. 

* Epidemicor.  Lib.  VI.  Sett.  V.  p.  509.  3 Phylicor.  Lib.  II.  Cap.  X.  p.  476.  Tom. 

Tom,  I.  Edit.  Vander  Linden.  Vide  etiam  I.  Oper. 
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whereas  the  plaftick  nature  in  the  formation'  of  plants  and  animals  feems 
to  have  no  animal  fancy,  no  exprefs  <rwul cSwk,  con-fenfe  or  confcioufnefs  of 
what  it  doth.  Thus  the  often  commended  philofopher,  '<5  Pvrn  wS \ p™ Ixmzo 

»i  (?£  i/otj(TK  (fica raffia?  x^nYIuv,  puvTUcriu  Je  p,£ra£’J  <£>uff£&>r  ti;7t»  vuwf&j?*  >i  /aev  E*.q..  L.  4. 
3^  ouSevoV  «v  Thwptv  outs  truvctriv  tyji.  Nature  hath  not  fo  much  as  any  fancy  in  it  •,/  13. 
as  intelleftion  and  knowledge  is  a thing  fuperior  to  fancy , fo  fancy  is  fuperior  de 

to  the  imprefs  of  nature , for  nature  hath  no  apprehenfion  nor  confcious  percep-  Anima?, 
tion  of  any  thing.  In  a word,  nature  is  a thing,  that  hath  no  fuch  felf-per-  p.407.] 
ception  or  felf- injoy ment  in  it,  as  animals  have. 


16.  Now  we  are  well  aware,  that  this  is  a thing,  which  the  narrow  prin- 
ciples of  fome  late  philolophers  will  not  admit  of,  that  there  fhould  be  any 
adlion  diftindl  from  local  motion  befides  exprefly  confcious  cogitation.  For 
they  making  the  firft  general  heads  of  all  entity  to  be  extenfion  and  cogi- 
tation, or  extended  being  and  cogitative  ; and  then  fuppofing,  that  the  ef- 
fence  of  cogitation  confifts  in  exprefs  conlcioulnefs,  muff  needs  by  this 
means  exclude  fuch  a plaftick  life  of  nature,  as  we  fpeak  of,  that  is  fup- 
pofed  to  adt  without  animal  fancy  or  exprefs  confcioulnefs.  Wherefore  we 
conceive,  that  the  brft  heads  of  being  ought  rather  to  be  exprefied  thus*, 
refilling  or  antitypous  extenfion,  and  life,  e.  internal  energy  and  ielf- 
adlivity  ; ) and  then  again,  that  life  or  internal  felf-adtivity  is  to  be  fub- 
divided  into  fuch  as  either  adts  with  exprefs  confcioulnefs  and  fynaefthefis, 
or  fuch  as  is  without  it  ; the  latter  of  which  is  this  plaftick  life  of  nature  : 
fo  that  there  may  be  an  adlion  diftindt  from  local  motion,  or  a vital  energy, 
which  is  not  accompanied  with  that  fancy,  or  confcioufnefs,  that  is  in  the 
energies  of  the  animal  life  ; that  is,  there  may  be  a fimple  internal  energy 
or  vital  autokinefy,  which  is  without  that  duplication,  that  is  included  in 
the  nature  of  con-fenfe  and  confcioufnefs , which  makes  a being  to 

be  prefentwith  itfelf,  attentive  to  its  own  adtions,  or  animadverfive  of  them, 
to  perceive  itfelf  to  cio  or  fuffer,  and  to  have  a fruition  or  enjoyment  of  it- 
felf. And  indeed  it  mull  be  granted,  that  what  moves  matter  or  determines 
the  motion  of  it  vitally,  mull  needs  do  it  by  fome  other  energy  of  its  own,  as 
It  is  reafonable  alio  to  conceive,  that  itfelf  hath  fome  vital  fympathy  with 
that  matter,  which  it  adts  upon.  But  we  apprehend,  that  both  thefe  may  be 
without  clear  and  exprefs  confcioufnefs.  Thus  the  philofopher, . oraa-x  guv  En  3 L.  2. 
ivecytiu,  x}  »'  (put Ar,  Wioyau  ovy  uc  to  nog  ivegyeT^  «AA’  r,  tveoyuu  auT??,  xuv  c.  16. 

yi  u’l&ntrig  ti?  Trajy,  juvut i?  r»?  olx  fix 55.  Every  life  is  energy , even  the  worfi  of  b de 
lives,  and  therefore  that  of  nature.  IVhofe  energy  is  not  like  that  of  fire , but  p>  2^7  j 
fuch  an  energy , as  though  there  be  no  fenfe  belonging  to  it,  yet  is  it  not  temera- 
rious or  fortuitous,  but  orderly  and  regular . 


Wherefore  this  controverfy,  whether  the  energy  of  the  plaftick  nature  be 
cogitation  or  no,  feems  to  be  but  a logomachy,  or  contention  about  words. 
For  if  clear  and  exprefs  confcioufnefs  be  fuppofed  to  be  included  in  cogita- 
tion, then  it  mud  needs  be  granted,  that  cogitation  doth  not  belong  to  the 
plaftick  life  of  nature:  but  if  the  notion  of  that  word  be  enlarged,  fo  as  to 
comprehend  all  adlion  diftindl  from  local  motion,  and  to  be  of  equal  extent 
with  life,  then  the  energy  of  nature  is  cogitation. 

Y 


Never- 
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Neverthelefs,  if  any  one  think  fit  to  attribute  fome  obfcure  and  imper- 
fedt  fenfe  or  perception,  different  from  that  of  animals,  to  the  energy  of 
nature,  and  will  therefore  call  it  a kind  of  drowfy,  unawaken’d,  or  afto- 
nifh’d  cogitation,  the  philosopher  before  mentioned  will  not  very  much 
E>:.  3.  Lib. 8.  gainfay  it  : Em?  fiovXnrcii  <rvvt<nv  tj vet  v x’i oibxrn/  cojtyi  oj%  o'iccv  Kiyopev  itt] 

S-  3-  t m «AAwv  t^v  <*<&> )<r»v  '/)  twv  o"dvrja-*u,  aAA’  oiov  f»T»?  t?iv  tou  uVua  t»j  tou  tygnyogoTOt  7t^(hth~ 

Nauul  ^con  xacr£'£-  ff  any  needs  attribute  fome  kind  of  apprehenfion  or  fenfe  to  nature , 
tempi  at.  & then  it  muft  not  be  fuch  a fenfe  or  apprehenfion , as  is  in  animals , J’W/  fomething 
uno,p. 345.1.]  differs  as  much  from  it , tfr  /fo _/£«/£  or  cogitation  of  one  in  a profound  fleep 
differs  from  that  of  one  who  is  awake.  And  Since  it  cannot  be  denied,  but 
that  the  plaftick  nature  hath  a certain  dull  and  obfcure  idea  of  that,  which 
it  Stamps  and  prints  upon  matter,  the  fame  philofop’ner1  himfelf  flicks  not 
to  call  this  idea  of  nature,  •&£«//«  and  a fpeftacle  and  contemplameriy, 

as  likewife  the  energy  of  nature  towards  it,  3-aufia  x-\o<po^  a filent  contem- 
plation •,  nay,  he  allows,  that  nature  may  be  faid  to  be,  in  fome  fenfe,  <p»Ao- 
dsduuv,  a lover  of  fpedtacles  or  contemplation . 


1 7.  However,  that  there  may  be  fome  vital  energy  without  clear  and  exprefs 
ruvaic&7)7j?,  con-fenfe  and  confcioufnefs , animadverfion , attention , or  felf-percep- 
tion , feems  reafonable  upon  feveral  accounts.  For  firft,  thofe  philofophers 
themfelves,  who  make  the  effence  of  the  foul  to  confift  in  cogitation,  and 
again  the  effence  of  cogitation  in  clear  and  exprefs  confcioufnefs,  cannot 
render  it  any  way  probable,  that  the  fouls  of  men  in  all  profound  fleeps, 
lethargies  and  apoplexies,  as  alfo  of  embryo’s  in  the  womb,  from  their 
very  firft  arrival  thither,  are  never  fo  much  as  one  moment  without  exprefly 
confcious  cogitations  ; which  if  they  were,  according  to  the  principles  of 
th  ir  philofophy,  they  muft,  ipfo  fadlo , ceafe  to  have  any  being.  Now  if 
the  fouls  of  men  and  animals  be  at  any  time  without  confcioufnefs  and  felf- 
perception,  then  it  muft  needs  be  granted,  that  clear  and  exprefs  confciouf- 
nefs is  not  effential  to  life.  There  is  fome  appearance  of  life  and  vital  Sym- 
pathy in  certain  vegetables  and  plants,  which,  however  called  fenfitive-plants 
and  plant-animals,  cannot  well  be  fuppofed  to  have  animal  fenfe  and  fancy* 
or  exprefs  confcioufnefs  in  them  *,  although  we  are  not  ignorant  in  the  mean 
time,  how  fome  endeavour  to  folve  all  thofe  phaenomena  mechanically.  Ic 
is  certain,  that  our  human  fouls  themfelves  are  not  always  confcious  of 
whatever  they  have  in  them  •,  for  even  the  Sleeping  geometrician  hath,  at 
that  time,  all  his  geometrical  theorems  and  knowledges  fome  way  in  him  3 
as  alfo  the  Sleeping  mufician,  all  his  mufical  Skill  and  fongs : and  there- 
fore why  may  it  not  be  poftible  for  the  foul  to  have  likewife  fome  adtual 
energy  in  it,  which  it  is  not  exprefly  confcious  of?  We  have  all  experience, 
of  our  doing  many  animal  actions  non-attendingly,  which  we  reflebl  upon 
afterwards  j as  alfo  that  we  often  continue  a long  feries  of  bodily  motions, 
by  a mere  virtual  intention  of  our  minds,  and  as  it  were  by  hall  a cogita- 
tion. That  vital  fympathy,  by  which  our  foul  is  united  and  tied  fa  St,  as 
it  were  with  a knot,  to  the  body,  is  a thing,  that  we  have  no  dire<5t  con- 
fcioufnefs of,  but  only  in  its  effedts.  Nor  can  we  tell,  how  we  come  to  be 
fo  differently  affe&ed  in  our  fouls,  from  the  many  different  motions  made 

5 f upon 

1 Ubi  Supra, 
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upon  our  bodies.  As  likewife  we  are  not  confcious  to  oufTelvX  of  that 
energy,  whereby  we  imprefs  variety  of  motions  and  figurations  upon  the 
animal  fpirits  of  our  brain  in  our  phantaftick  thoughts.  For  though  the 
geometrician  perceive  himfelf  to  make  lines,  triangles  and  circles  in  the 
duft  with  his  finger,  yet  he  is  not  aware,  how  he  makes  all  thofe  fame  fi- 
gures firft  upon  the  corporeal  fpirits  of  his  brain,  from  whence  notwith- 
standing, as  from  a glafs,  they  are  reflected  to  him,  fancy  being  rightly 
concluded  by  Arifiotle  1 to  be  a weak  and  obfcure  fenfe.  There  is  alfo  an- 
other more  interior  kind  of  plaftick  power  in  the  foul  (if  we  may  fo  call 
it)  whereby  it  is  formative  of  its  own  cogitations,  which  itfelf  is  not  al- 
ways confcious  of;  as  when,  in  fleep  or  dreams,  it  frames  interlocutory 
difcourfes  betwixt  itfelf  and  other  perfons,  in  a long  feries,  with  coherent 
fenfe  and  apt  connexions,  in  which  oftentimes  it  feems  to  be  furprized  with 
unexpeXed  anfwers  and  repartees,  though  itfelf  were  all  the  while  the 
poet  and  inventor  of  the  whole  fable.  Not  only  our  niXations  for  the  mod 
part  when  we  are  awake,  but  alfo  our  noXurnal  volutarions  in  fleep,  are 
performed  with  very  little  or  no  confcioufnefs.  Refpiration,  or  that  mo- 
tion of  the  diaphragma  and  other  mufcles  which  caufes  it  (there  being  no 
fufficient  mechanical  account  of  it)  may  well  be  concluded  to  be  always  a 
vital  motion,  though  it  be  not  always  animal;  fince  no  man  can  affirm, 
that  he  is  perpetually  confcious  to  himfelf  of  that  energy  of  his  foul,  which 
does  produce  it  when  he  is  awake,  much  lefs  when  afleep.  And  laftly,  The 
Cartefian1  attempts  to  folve  the  motion  of  the  heart  mechanically  feem  to 
be  abundantly  confuted  by  autopfy  and  experiment,  evincing  the  fyftole 
of  the  heart  to  be  a mufcular  conftriXion,  caufed  by  fome  vital  principle, 
to  make  which  nothing  but  a pulfifick  corporeal  quality  in  the  fubftance 
of  the  heart  itfelf,  is  very  unphilofophical  and  abfurd.  Now,  as  we  have 
no  voluntary  imperium  at  all  upon  the  fyftole  and  diaftole  of  the  heart, 
fo  are  we  not  confcious  to  ourfelves  of  any  energy  of  our  own  foul  that 
caufes  them  ; and  therefore  we  may  realonably  conclude  from  hence  alfo, 
that  there  is  fome  vital  energy,  without  animal  fancy  or  fynasfthefis,  exprefs 
confcioufnefs  and  felf-perception. 

1 8.  Wherefore  the  plaftick  nature,  aXing  neither  by  knowledge  nor  by 
animal  fancy,  neither  eleXively  nor  hormetically,  muft  be  concluded  to  aX 
fatally,  magically  and  fympathetically.  And  thus  that  curious  and  diligent 
inquirer  into  nature,  before  commended,  refolves ; Natura  tanquam  fato  Harvey  de 
quodamt  feu  mandato  fecundum  leges  operante , weave t ; Nature  tnoveth  as  it  Gen.  An 
were  by  a kind  of  fate  or  command , adiing  according  to  laws.  Fate,  and  the 
laws  or  commands  of  the  Deity,  concerning  the  mundane  oeconomy  (they 
being  really  the  fame  thing)  ought  not  to  be  looked  upon,  neither  as  ver- 
bal things,  nor  as  mere  will  and  cogitation  in  the  mind  of  God,  but  as  an 
energetical  and  effeXual  principle,  conftituted  by  the  Deity,  for  the  bring- 
ing of  things  decreed  to  pafs.  The  Aphrodifian  philofopher 3,  with  others  of 
the  ancients,  have  concluded,  that  fate  and  nature  are  but  two  different 
names  for  one  and  the  fame  thing ; and  that  tsts  diy.occy.ivov  y.ond  x) 

Y 2 ri 
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to  x*t « ufxa^fs.im9  both  that  which  is  done  fatally  is  done  naturally , 

alfo  whatever  is  done  naturally  is  done  fatally  : but  that,  which  we  afiert  in 
this  place,  is  only  this*  that  the  plaftick  nature  may  be  faid  to  be  the  true 
and  proper  fate  of  matter,  or  the  corporeal  world.  Now,  that  which  adts 
not  by  any  knowledge  or  fancy,  will  or  appetite  of  its  own,  but  only  fatally 
according  to  laws  and  imprelTes  made  upon  it,  (but  differently  in  different 
cafes)  may  be  faid  alfo  to  adt  magically  and  fympathetically.  'H  xXvQm 
uaytia  (faith  the  philofopher  1 ) v tv  to  ttxvtI  (pixlx  f,  vuy.o;,  The  true  magick 
is  the  friendfljip  and  difcord,  that  is  in  the  univerfe.  And  again,  magick  is 
faid  to  be  founded,  cv  tv  <rv [attx^ tlx  f,  TV  tuv  fvvxptocv  tuv  noXXuv  7roixtAi£»  7 r^o? 
tv  guoj  cnvTeXolvTuv,  in  the  fympatky  and  variety  of  diverfe  powers  confpiring 
together  into  one  animal.  Of  which  pafiages  though  the  principal  mean- 
ing leem  to  be  this,  that  the  ground  of  magical  fafcinations  is  one  vital 
unitive  principle  in  the  univerfe  ; yet  they  imply  alfo,  that  there  is  a cer- 
tain vital  energy,  not  in  the  way  of  knowledge  and  fancy,  will  and  animal 
appetite,  but  fatally  fympathetical  and  magical.  As  indeed  that  mutual 
fympathy,  which  we  have  conftant  experience  of,  betwixt  our  foul  and  our 
body,  ( being  not  a material  and  mechanical,  but  vital  thing)  may  be  cal- 
led alfo  magical.. 


19.  From  what  hath  been  hitherto  declared  concerning  the  plaftick  na- 
ture, it  may  appear,  that  though  it  be  a thing,  that  adts  for  ends  artificially, 
and  which  may  be  alfo  called  the  divine  art,  and  the  fate  of  the  corporeal 
world',  yet  for  all  that  it  is  neither  god  nor  goddefs,  but  a low  and  im- 
perfect creature.  Forafmuch  as  it  is  not  mafter  of  that  reafon  and  wifdom, 
according  to  which  it  adts,  nor  does  it  properly  intend  thofe  ends,  which  it 
adts  for  •,  nor  indeed  is  it  exprefly  confcious  of  what  k doth,  it  not  knowr- 
ing,  but  only  doing,  according  to  commands  and  laws  impreft  upon  it. 
Neither  of  which  things  ought  to  feem  ftrange  or  incredible,  fince  nature 
may  as  well  adt  regularly  and  artificially,  without  any  knowledge  and  con- 
ftioufnefs  of  its  own,  as  forms  of  letters  compounded  together  may  print 
coherent  philofophick  fenfe,  though  they  underftand  nothing  at  all : and  it 
may  alfo  adt  for  the  fake  of  thofe  ends,  that  are  not  intended  by  itfelf  but 
fome  higher  being,  as  well  as  the  faw  or  hatchet  in  the  hand  of  the  archkedt 
simflie.  in  A- or  mechanick  doth,  to  <rx.tvx^JO'j  tvtxx  Tx  TrtXtxx,  x AA’  oJ  7T^oXoy i^o pevov,  ocAAcj 
rift.  Phyf.  /.  2.  T TrpoXcyiQoftivtt  vjtv^stovv  ; the  ax  cuts  for  the  fake  of  fomething , though  itfelf 
[p.33.  edit.  does  not  ratiocinate,  nor  intend  or  defign  anything , but  is  only  fubfervient  to 
vjnsxte.j  ^at  does  fo.  It  is  true,  that  our  human  adtions  are  not  governed 

by  fuch  exadt  reafon,  art,  and  wifdom,  nor  carried  on  with  luch  conftancy, 
evennefs  and  uniformity,  as  the  adtions  of  nature  are;  notwithftanding 
which,  fince  we  adt  according  to  a knowledge  of  our  own,  and  are  mafters 
of  that  wifdom,  by  which  our  adtions  are  diredted,  fince  we  do  not  adt  fa» 
tally  only,  but  eledtively  and  intendingly,  with  confcioufnefs  and  felf-per- 
ception,  the  rational  life  that  is  in  us  ought  to  be  accounted  a much  higher 
and  more  noble  perfedtion  than  that  plaftick  life  of  nature.  Nay,  this  pla- 
ftick nature  is  fo  far  from  being  the  firft  and  higheft  life,  that  it  is  indeed' 
the  lad  and  lowed  of  all  lives,  it  being  really  the  fame  thing  with  the  vege- 

tativej. 
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tative,  which  is  inferior  to  the  fenfitive.  The  difference  betwixt  < nature  and 
wifdom  was  before  obferved,  that  wifdom  is  the  firft  and  higheft  thing,  but 
nature  the  laft  and  ioweft  ; this  latter  being  but  an  uHrff>rari!e  imitation  of  the 
former.  And  to  this  purpofe,  this  plaffick  nature' fisnfurther  defcribed  by 
the  fame  phiiofopher,  in  thefe  words  t fV-n  toivjv-.mt x«yo;  oJ> t uxgxlos  woV,  3.  I.  2. 
avf  aJ r-oi/ouf,  ouJeJ/s  xaJd-ctgocz  to  yivo;’’  Y^Tfifxivog  Je  ixenng,  olov  txXccy.^n;  i£c.  16. 

aptyoTv  vou  xj  x)  vouv  uevyg  ytvvtitrecv luv  rov  Xoyov  tovtov.  The  ,^e 

fpermatick  reafon  or  plajtick  nature  is  no  pure  mind  or  perfect  intellect,  nor  p zs7  } 
any  kind  of  pure  foul  neither  ; hut  fomething  which  depends  upon  it,  being  as 
it  were  an  eff.nl ^ency  or  eradiation  from  both  together , mind  and  foul , or 
foul  affected  according  to  mind , generating  the  fame  as  a lower  kind  of 
life.  ~ 

And  though  this  plaftick  nature  contain  no  fmall  part  of  divine  provh- 
dence  in  it-,  yet,  fince  it  is  a thing,  that  cannotadl  eledtively  nor  with  dif- 
crecion,  it  mud  needs  be  granted*.  that  there  is  a higher  and  diviner  provi- 
dence than  this,  which  alfo  prefides  over  the  corporeal  world  itfelf  ; which 
was  a thing,  likewife  infilled  upon  by  that  phiiofopher  : r««i  t*  iv  rd  zrxvUEn.  4.  /.  4, 
oJ  XXTOC  (TZJE^fXX llXOVg,  xXXOC  XXTCC  A dj'Hf  7T££lA»]7r7lX0uV,  X^  TWV  7 rcolsguv,  V XXTX  T 0VSc-  39* 
rdv  <nxi(>y.oXbyuv  A dyne,  ov  yocf)  iv  rol;  <rzjiofj.acTtxo7g  XojQi?  hi,  f tmv  ycvopivoov,  ira^os 

touV  <ruegp.xTix.ovg  aJroi'f  a oyw  ‘The  things  in  the  world  are  not  adminiftred  p 453] 

merely  by  fpermatick  reafons , but  by  perileptick , (that  is , comprehcnfive 
intellectual  reafons ) which  are  in  order  of  nature  before  the  other , becaufe 
in  the  fpermatick  reafons  cannot  be  contained  that  which  is  contrary  to  them , 

&c.  Where,  though  this  phiiofopher  may  extend  his  fpermatick  reafons 
further  than  we  do  our  plaftick  nature  in  this  place,  (which  is  only  con- 
fined to  the  motions  of  matter)  yet  he  concludes,  that  there  is  a higher 
principle  prefiding  over  the  univerfe  than  this.  So  that  it  is  not  ratio  merfa 
confufa , a reafon  drowned  in  matter , and  confounded  with  it , which  is  the 
fupreme  governor  of  the  world*  but  a providence  perfedlly  intellectual* 
abftraCl  and.  releafed... 


20.  But  though  the  plaftick  nature  be  the  Ioweft  of  all  lives,  neverthe- 
lefs  fince  it  is  a life,  it  muft  needs  be  incorporeal ; all  life  being  fuch.  For 
body  being  nothing  but  antitypous  extenfion,  or  refilling  bulk,  nothing 
but  mere  outfide,  aliud  extra  aliud , together  with  paffive  capability,  hath 
no  internal  energy,  felf- activity,  or  life  belonging  to  it ; it  is  not  able  fo  much 
as  to  move  itfelf,  and  therefore  much  lels  can  it  artificially  direct  its  own 
motion.  Moreover,  in  the  efformation  of  the  bodies  of  animals,  it  is  one 
and  the  felf-fame  thing  that  directs  the  whole.  That,  which  contrives  and 
frames  the  eye,  cannot  be  a diftind  thing  from  that  which  frames  the  ear  j 
r.or  that  which  makts  the  hand,  from  that  which  makes  the  foot  the  fame 
thing,  which  delineates  the  veins,  muft  alfo  form  the  arteries  *,  and  that, 
which  fabricates  the  nerves,  mult  alfo  project  the  mufcles  and  joints ; it 
muft  be  the  fame  thing  that  defigns  and  organizes  the  heart  and  brain,  with 
iuch  communications  betwixt  them  ; one  and  the  lelf-lame  thing  muft  needs 
have  in  it  the  entire  idea,  and  the  complete  model  or  platform  of  the  whole 

organick 
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e*2.m  : • b:--r  For  me  fereral  parts  of  r*. alter  dirham  f*om  ore  another, 
airing  ' -e  -t  rhemfrive  . w thoat  ar.r  ©ormnon  cirectrx,  beirg  not  able 
to  -ff*  r : rr  **.*.  -or  oommur  irate  with  e-ch  o:her,  could  never  poffibly 
co"  "r  re  to  make  an  ore  f_ch  uniform  and  orderly  lyftem  or  com  pises,  as 
me  coir  of  ever.'  anna.  is.  Tre  lame  :?  to  be  :asc  Ir-cew  f-  concerning 
the  c shirk  rs  me  c:  the  • role  comorea!  un  “erfe,  in  which  i’-a:*!s  r-eh  h 
r—z-xtx..  r . :L: rfr  cm  r^csrfi  jegeiber  tcr_  Trnrrjy  - r rr  ere.  It  rruft  be 
ot>e  and  me  fame  th  *.g,  * rich  formerh  the  whole,  c-r  die  it  coo'd  never  have 
raller  into  :’r-ch  a-  ur  ilorm  ordm  a*d  harroo-y.  Now  that  which  is  one  and 
tine  fame,  acting  apor.  fevers:  c:  'art  parts  of  matter,  cannot  be  cor- 
poreal. 

Indeed  V is  frverelv  cerl'med  by  fome  learned  men  for  this,  that 

trnurr  re  t_  ■;  e e ' 5 .-.ere  ::  free  : _ a : _ - e m arts  regular!-.-.  artif.tiai.v 
and  methodica  v.  in  order  to  the  belt,  yet  he  does  no  w-.ere  Dofirvelv  de- 
clare, whether  this  r.atore  of  h’s  ioe  ccrmorea!  or  incorporeal,  fubftar.fia!  cr 
accidental  ; which  vet  ;s  the  lei's  to  be  wondered  at  in  hint,  becaufe  re  dees 
not  dearly  determice  tfade  Curve  posits  concerning  die  rational  foul  neither, 
bn:  deems  to  dagger  nr. terrain  v about  them.  In  the  mean  time  it  cannot 
be  denied,  bn:  that  Arfi:  ’s  followers  do  her  the  mem  part  cor  dude  this 

Harare  of  his  to  be  corporeal  whereas  notwithftanding,  accorf  :~g  to  the 
principles  of  this  philosophy,  it  cannot  poGublv  be  funh  : for  there  is  no- 
thing tide  attributed  to  bod.-  :n  be  odes  thefe  three,  matter,  farm  and  ac- 

cidents ; neither  or  which  can  oe  the  Ariihotdick  nature.  First,  it  cannot 
be  matte*  ; becaufe  nature.  according  to  Anjttfie.  is  foppofed  to  be  the 
print  pie  of  morion  and  amiviry.  which  matter  in  iriclf  is  devoid  of.  More- 
over, Ar[r::'.{  concludes  that  they,  who  align  only  2 material  canfe,  afitgn 

no  canfe  at  ail  vri  F x.  >^z r tr.'.i  end  fit,  or  that  regular  and  artificial 
frame  of  things  which  is  afcribec  to  mar me  ; upon  both  which  accounts,  it  is 
determined  bv  that  nmiolopner  1.  mat * b ^.a'-  * 5:  a:p»  ,.2..  a -»a  r*ir  na- 
ture ::  rare  u Triv:  r.V  e~.s  cai.  > :bsn  msfrer  : and  therefme  it  cannot  be  one 
and  the  fame  thing  with  it.  Again,  It  is  as  plain,  that  Arifctlfs  nature  can- 
not be  the  forms  of  particular  bodies  neither,  as  vulgar  Peripateticks 
deem  to  conceive,  thefe  being  all  generated  and  produced  by  nature,  and  as 
well  corruptible  as  genera  bit.  Wne  teas  nature  is  fuch  a thing  as  is  neither 
generated  dot  corrupted,  it  being  the  principle  and  caufc  of  all  generation 
and  corruption.  To  make  nature,  and  the  material  forms  of  bodies  to  be 
cne  and  tine  ft  If- fame  thing,  is  ail  one,  as  if  one  mould  make  the  fra!  with 
the  ftamoer  too.  to  be  one  and  the  fame  thing  with  the  signature  upon  the 
war.  Arc  Ian.",  Anfifeiii's  nature  can  leaf*  of  all  be  the  accidents  cr  qua- 
lifies of  bodies  i becaufe  thefe  act  only  o virrue  efi  their  fubftance,  .neither 
can  they  exercise  an v active  power  over  the  fubftance  itself  in  which  thev  arc  : 
w nereis  the  uiaftick  nature  is  a thins,  that  domineers  over  the  fub nance  cf 
the  whole  corporeal  ur.iverfe,  and  which,  fuborcinately  to  the  Deity,  put 
Doth  nearer  arm  earth  in  this  frame  in  which  now  it  is.  Wherefore  fince 

Art  rifle’s 
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Arifiotle' s nature  can  be  neither  the  matter,  nor  the  forms,  nor  the  accidents  of 
bodies,  it  is  plain,  that,  according  to  his  own  principles,  it  muft  be  incor- 

2 1.  Now  if  the  plaftick  nature  be  incorporeal,  then  it  muft  of  neceffity 
be  either  an  inferior  power  or  faculty  of  fo me  foul,  which  is  alfo  confcious, 
fenfitive,  or  rational  ; or  elle  a lower  fubftantial  life  by  itfelf,  devoid  of  ani- 
mal confcioufnefs.  The  Platonifts  feem  to  affirm  both  thefe  together, 
namely,  that  there  is  a plaftick  nature  lodged  in  all  particular  fouls  of  ani- 
mals, brutes,  and  men,  and  alfo  that  there  is  a general  plaftick  or  fperma- 
tick  principle  of  the  whole  univerfe  diftinft  from  their  higher  mundane 
foul,  though  fubordinate  to  it,  and  dependent  upon  it  *,  n a (pZ<y^  ymny.x 
^vy*n  TrooTio&.i;  JuuolMTE^ov^wo-'rit,  ‘That,  which  is  called  nature , is  the  off-fpring  of  an 
higher  foul , which  hath  a more  powerful  life  in  it.  And  though  Arifiotle  do 
not  fo  clearly  acknowledge  the  incorporeity  and  fubftantiality  of  fouls,  yet 
he  concurs  very  much  with  this  Platonick  docftrine,  that  nature  is  either  a 
lower  power,  or  faculty  of  fome  confcious  foul,  or  elfe  an  inferior  kind  of 
life  by  itfelf,  depending  upon  a fuperior  foul. 


And  this  we  ftiall  make  to  appear  from  his  book  de  partihus  animalium,L. 
after  we  have  taken  notice  of  fome  confiderable  preliminary  paflages  in  it[^ 
in  order  thereunto.  For  having  firft  declared,  that  befides  the  material  q! 
caufe,  there  are  other  caufes  alfo  of  natural  generations,  namely  thefe  two, 
HTe  oZ  htxx  oGiv  v x^yv  rri?  xivritreu;,  that  for  whofe  fake,  (or  the  final  caufe) 
and  that  from  which  the  principle  of  motion  is,  for  the  efficient  caufe  ;)  he  de- 
termines, that  the  former  of  thefe  two  is  the  principal,  (pxlvrrx i Si  w 
XiyofMv  tvtxx  A oyiQy  yoc^  out o;,  x^yn  Si  6 A oyoc,  opolu;,  evte  to*?  xxtx  rtyvyv 

T oic  (pvirei  trjvermoonv.  The  chief  'eft  of  thefe  two  caufes  feems  to  he  the  final  or  the 
intending  caufe  •,  for  this  is  reafon , and  reafon  is  alike  a principle  in  artificial 
and  in  natural  things.  Nay,  the  philofopher  adds  excellently,  that 
there  is  more  of  reafon  and  art  in  the  things  of  nature,  than  there  is  in 
thofe  things  that  are  artificially  made  by  men,  ydxWw  S eo  to  ou  tWa  tos 
xaAo'v  vj  to!?  (pv<reustgyaii,  ri  lv  to  If  rns  Aym'  ‘There  is  more  of  final  or  intending 
caufality,  and  of  the  reafon  of  good,  in  the  works  of  nature , than  in  thofe 
of  human  art.  After  which  he  greatly  complains  of  the  firft  and  moft  an- 
cient phyfiologers,  meaning  thereby  Anaximander , and  thofe  other  Ionicks 
before  Anaxagoras,  that  they  confidered  only  t»  dgyw,  the  material 

principle  and  caufe  of  things , without  attending  to  thofe  two  other  caufes,  the 
principle  of  motion,  and  that  which  aims  at  ends;  they  talking  only  of  fire, 
water,  air,  and  earth,  and  generating  the  whole  world  from  the  fortuitous 
concourfe  of  thefe  fenflefs  bodies.  But  at  length  Arifiotle  falls  upon  Demo~ 
critus,  who  being  junior  to  thofe  others  before  mentioned,  philofophized 
after  the  fame  atheiftical  manner,  but  in  a new  way  of  his  own,  by  atoms ; 
acknowledging  no  other  nature,  neither  in  the  univerfe,  nor  in  the  bodies  of 
animals,  than  that  of  fortuitous  mechanifm,  and  fuppofing  all  things  to  arife 

from 


* Plotin.  Libr.  de  Natura,  Contemplatione,  p,  315.  Open 
lx  Uno,  Ennead.  III.  Lit.  VIII.  Cap.  III. 
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from  the  different  compofitions  of  magnitudes,  figures,  fites,  and  motions. 
Of  which  LX  mocritick  philofophy  he  gives  his  cenfure  in  thefe  following 
De  part.  Ay.  Words  : el  yiv  oov  tm  (ryyyxn  x}  tm  yguyxh  Ixxrov  eVti,  twv  te  £uwv  f twj  yooloovt 
Lib.  i . cap.  i . 9"0Jf  av  Ayyoy.cilos  Xeyot,  See.  If  animals  and  their  federal  parts  did  con- 
fijl  of  nothing  but  figure  and  colour , then  indeed  Democritus  would  be  in  the 
right : but  a dead  man  hath  the  fame  form  and  figure  of  body , that  he  had  be- 
fore, and  yet  for  all  that  he  is  not  a man  ; neither  is  a brazen  or  wooden  hand 
a hand , but  only  equivocally , a painted  phyftcian , <?r.  pipes  made  of  fione  are 

fo  called.  No  member  of  a dead  man's  body  is  that , which  it  was  before , when 
he  was  alive , neither  eye , /<?<?/.  Wherefore  this  is  but  a rude 

way  of  philofophizing,  and  juft  as  if  a carpenter  Jhould  talk  of  a wooden  hand. 
For  thus  thefe  pbyfiologers  declare  the  generations  and  caufes  of  figures  only , or 
.the  matter  out  of  which  things  are  made , as  air  and  earth.  Whereas  no  arti- 
ficer would  think  it  fujficient  to  render  fuch  a caufe  of  any  artificial  fabrick , 
becaufe  tboe  inflrument  happened  to  fall  fo  upon  the  timber , that  therefore  it 
was  hollow  here , and  plain  there  ; but  rather  becaufe  himfelf  made  fuch  firokes , 
and  for  fuch  ends , See. 

Now  in  the  clofe  of  all,  this  philolopher  at  length  declares,  that  there 
is  anothe-r  principle  of  corporeal  things,  befides  the  material,  and  fuch  as  is 
not  only  the  caufe  of  motion,  but  alfo  a£ts  artificially  in  order  to  ends,  £<m  n 
toiout o'j  o by  xxho'Jusv  (pv/Tiv,  there  is  fuch  a thing  as  that  which  we  call  na- 
ture ; that  is,  not  the  fortuitous  motion  of  fenfiefs  matter,  but  a plaftick  re- 
gular and  artificial  nature,  fuch  as  a<5ts  for  ends  and  good  ; declaring,  in  the 
fame  place,  what  this  nature  is,  namely  that  it  is  '^-oyy,  $ foy*;  y^oc3  y yy  «Wu 
sl'vyyt,  foul , or  part  of  foul,  or  not  without  foul and  from  thence  inferring,  that  ic 
properly  belongs  to  a phyfiologer,  to  treat  concerning  the  foul  alfo.  But 
he  concludes  afterwards,  ov$  Trohrx  $/vyy  <pu<r»?,  that  the  whole  foul  is  not  na- 
ture \ whence  it  remains,  that  according  to  Arifiotle's  fenfe,  nature  is  y ^yy; 
ylcot;,  yy  «wu  either  part  of  a foul , or  not  without  foul  *,  that  is, 

either  a lower  part  or  faculty  of  fome  confcious  foul  ; or  elfe  an  inferior 
kind  of  life  by  itfelf,  which  is  not  without  foul,  but  lubordinate  to  it,  and 
dependent  on  it. 

22.  As  for  the  bodies  of  animals,  Ariftotle  1 firft  refolves  in  general,  that 
nature  in  them  is  either  the  whole  foul,  or  elfe  fome  part  of  it;  (pUis  us  y 
xiwura,  jc)  us  to  ts\o;  roy  yroi  ttugcc  y '\/vyy,  y ytgos  ti  aurys,  Nature  as  the 
moving  principle , or  as  that  which  acts  artificially  for  ends , ( fo  far  as  con- 
cerns the  bodies  of  animals ) is  either  the  whole  foul , or  elfe  fome  part  of  it. 
But  afterward  he  determines  more  particularly,  that  the  plaftick  nature  is 
not  the  whole  foul  in  animals,  buc  only  fome  part  of  it  ; oJ  ? r»<ra  ^oyy 
(puns,  d\\x  ri  yb^m  avry(,  that  is,  nature  in  animals,  properly  fo  called,  is  fome 
lower  power  or  faculty  -lodged  in  their  refpe&ive  fouls,  whether  fenfitive  or 
rational. 

And  that  there  is  plaftick  nature  in  the  fouls  of  animals,  the  fame  Arifiotle 
/.  z.  c elfewhere  affirms  and  proves  after  this  manner:  ti  to'  Guviyov  els  txvxvVx 
f P 26  f ( pegoytva , to  Ti'f  f ryv  ym'  5iu<ru:xG^yGiTXi  ydo  el  yyrt  ’Igtou  to  kuAugov3  ej’cT  eVtI, 
Tom.  II.  tvt 

©per.]  4 De  Partib.  Animal*  Lib,  I.  Cap.  I,  p.  473, 
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TVT  EOV  71  *7  TO  x’lUOV  TO'J  XofcxVt&Xl  kJ  TgXpi&Xl.  Tf^hat  IS  that,  Which  VI 

the  bodies  of  animals  holds  together  fuch  things  as  of  their  own'  nature  would 
otherwife  move  contrary  ways , fly  afunder , as  fire  and  earth , which  would 
be  difiradied  and  diffipated,  the  one  tending  upwards , the  downwards , 

were  there  not  fame  thing  to  hinder  them.  Now  if  there  be  any  fuch  thing,  this 
tnufl  be  the  foul , which  is  alfo  the  caufe  of  nouri/hment  and  augmentation , 

Where  the  philofopher  adds,  that  though  fome  were  of  opinion,  that  fire  was 

that,  which  was  the  caufe  of  nourifhment  and  augmentation  in  animals,  yet 

this  was  indeed  but  <rv vxitw  TOf,  o'J  juyv  «7tAwV  yz  xlnov,  xWx  (xxWov  y only 

the  con-caufe  or  infirument , cmd  not  [imply  the  caufe t but  rather  the  foul . And 

to  the  fame  purpofe  he  philofophizeth  elfewhere,  oS$\  ydg  v Treats  Si  vs  v rgofv  jysji(jp  t ^ 

ylvslxi  to? ; £«o i?  ojre  ai/Eo  ,o^t£  SegfxoTyTOi;  e’o,  egyx^slx i Trxiilx"  Nei - [P.  i^u. 

ther  is  concodlion , which  nourifhment  is  made  in  animals r done  without  the  Tom.  IT. 

;/<?r  without  beat , /<?r  all  things  are  done  by  fire.  0Per-] 

And  certainly  it  feems  very  agreeable  to  the  phenomena,  to  acknowledge 
fomething  in  the  bodies  of  animals  fuperior  to  mechanifm,  as  that  may  well 
be  thought  to  be,  which  keeps  the  more  fluid  parts  of  them  conftantly 
in  the  fame  form  and  figure,  fo  as  not  to  be  enormoufly  altered  in  their 
growth  by  difproportionate nourifhment ; that,  which  reftores  flefh  that  was 
loft,  confolidates  diflolved  continuities,  incorporates  the  newly  received 
nourifhment,  and  joins  it  continuoufly  with  the  pre-exiftent  parts  of  flefh 
and  bone  ; which  regenerates  and  repairs  veins  confumed  or  cut  off;-  which 
caufes  dentition  in  fo  regular  a manner,  and  that  not  only  in  infants,  but 
alfo  adult  perfons  ; that  which  cafts  off  excrements,  and  difchargeth  fuper- 
fluities ; which  makes  things  feem  ungrateful  to  an  interior  fenfe,  that  were 
notwithftanding  pleafing  to  the  tafte  : that  nature  of  Hippocrates  ‘,  that  is 
the  curatrixof  difeafes,  xl  (p-Uiis  tmj  wAwv  Inigo  1,  and  that  archeus  of  the  chy- 
mifts  or  Paracelfians,  to  which  all  medicaments  are  but  fubfervient,  as  be- 
ing able  to  effect  nothing  of  themfelves  without  it  : I fay,  there  feems  to 
be  fuch  a principle  as  this  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  which  is  not  mechanical 
but  vital  ; and  therefore  fince  entities  are  not  to  be  multiplied  without  ne- 
neffity,  we  may  with  Arifiotle  conclude  it  to  be  uigos  or  pogm  tvs  , a 
certain  part  of  the  foul  of  thole  animals,  or  a lower  inconicious  power  lodged 
in  them. 

23.  Befides  this  plaftick  nature,  which  is  in  animal',  forming  their  fe- 
veral  bodies  artificially,  as  fo  many  microcolms  or  little  worlds,  there  muff 
be  alfo  a general  plaftick  nature  in  the  tnacrocofm,  the  whole  corporeal 
univerfe,  that  whicli  makes  all  things  thus  to  con fp ire  every  where,  and 
agree  together  into  one  harmony.  Concerning  which  plaftick  nature  of  tha 
univerfe  the  author  de  Mundo  1 writes  after  this  manner,  to\  g\od  xot^oj 
Suy.orrur,<7i  [xix  v ttx'jIxv  Sivmtx  Svvxj uic}  one  power  faffing  thorough  all  things 
ordered  and  formed  the  whole  world.  Again,  he  calls  the  fame  5 m£v.x,  kj 
l,uh'JXrjVy  *0  yovipov  oj<t ixv,  a fpirit,  and  a living,  and  generative  nature ; 
and  plainly  declares  it  to  be  a thing  diftindt  from  the  Deity,  but  fubordinare 
to  it  and  dependent  on  it.  But  Arifiotle  himfelf  in  that  genuine  work  of 

Z his 

* Epidemicor.  Lib.  VI.  SefL  V.  p.809.  a Cap.V.  p 856-  inter  Ariftot.  Opera, Tom. A 
Tom.  I.  Oper.  Edit.  Vander  Linden.  3 .Ibid.  Cap. TV.  p.  852. 
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his  before  mentioned,  fpeaks  cleariy  and  pofitively  concerning  this  plaftick 
nature  of  the  univer.fe,  as  well  as  that  of  animals,  in  thefe  words ; (pxmrxt 
yxg  ihrrrto  iii  t o~j  Ttyjx<rol;  v TtpQiv,  h xutoI;  ro~;  Trgxyyxffiv  «AAt 1 ti? 

a mas  toixotv  ry  ’(-yoyev,  xxOdpcg  to  Btgyov  ^ to  xj/ap^oy  he  to\j  -rr xf  6 y J'jo  yxkkov  sixes 
to  y tl^xvov  ycyivri&xi  biro  toixvtvs  aiTiiZf,  ei  yeym,  f)  eiW*  <J»«  tomvtuv  outixv  yxkkc., 
n tk  ra  Bvrflx'  to  yuv  t elxyuivov  ^ tnaicryivov  Trokb  yxkkov  (pxiverou  ev  toiV 


vioej,  n 7T£^i  nyx;'  to  Je  xkkoTi  «AAw?,  >t,'  wj  £tu^e}  7TEoi  roe  OyjjTa  yxkkov'  01 
tcov  ^uy  £cLy  ixxrov  Cpvtrci  Cpxcrtv  eivxi  x)  ysvi&ou'  Toy  <f  fxvov  xiro  Tjyr,$  ^ t«  aJro- 
p.itTH  TOIOVTOV  <rvr ilVXly  SU  U XI TO  TU^Uf  Hj'  XTxfclxz  oJcf  on ouu  (paivCIxi*  It  feemeih, 

that  as  there  is  art  in  artificial  things , fo  in  the  things  of  nature  there 
is  another  fuch  like  principle  or  cattfe , which  we  ourfelves  partake  of  \ in 
the  fame  manner  as  we  do  of  heat  and  cold , /n?;M  the  univerfe . Wherefore  it 
is  more  probable , that  the  whole  world  was  at  firjl  made  by  fuch  a caufe  as  this 
{if  at  leaf:  it  were  made ) zto  that  it  is  fiill  conferved  by  the  fame , /to/  that 
mortal  animals  Jhould  be  fo : for  there  is  much  more  of  order  and  determinate 
regularity  in  the  heavenly  bodies  than  in  ourfelves  ; but  more  of  fortuitoufnefs 
and  inconjlant  irregularity  among  thefe  mortal  things.  Notwit hjlanding  which y 

fome  there  are , ,wto  though  they  cannot  but  acknowledge , /to  the  bodies  of  ani- 
mals were  all  framed  by  an  artificial  nature , _y<?/  /Z>ry  will  needs  contend , that 
the  fiyfiem  of  the  heavens  fprung  merely  from  fortune  and  chance  ; although  there 
be  not  the  leajl  appearance  of  fortuitoufnefs  or  temerity  in  it.  And  then  he 
fums  up  all  into  this  conclufion,  us~e  elvxi  (pxvtfibv  oti  in  n toiovto vo  chi  f xxkov- 
/y.Ev  (punv'  Wherefore  it  is  manifeji , /to  there  is  fome  fuch  thing  as  that  which  we 
call  nature  ; that  is,  that  there  is  not  only  an  artificial,  methodical  and  pla- 
ftick nature  in  animals,  by  which  their  refpeCtive  bodies  are  framed  and 
conferved,  but  alfo  that  there  is  fuch  a general  plaftick  nature  likewife  in 
the  univerfe,  by  which  the  heavens  and  whole  world  are  thus  artificially  or- 
dered and  difpofed. 


S\ 


24.  Now  whereas  Arifiotle , in  the  forecited  words,  tells  us,  that  we  par- 
take of  life  and  understanding  from  that  in  the  univerfe,  after  the  lame 
manner  as  we  partake  of  heat  and  cold  from  that  heat  and  cold  that  is  in  the 
univerfe  ; it  is  obfervable,  that  this  was  a notion  borrowed  from  Socrates  ; 
(as  we  underftand  both  from  Xenophon  and  Plato)  that  philofopher  having 
uled  it  as  an  argumentation  to  prove  a Deity.  And  the  fenfe  of  it  is  repre- 
fented  after  this  manner  by  the  Latin  poet 1 : 


Principio  ccelum  ac  terram , campofque  liquentes} 

Lucent emque  globum  luna , Litaniaque  afira , 

Spiritus  intus  alit , totofque  infufa  per  artus, 

JWens  agitat  molem,  fid  magno  fe  corpore  mifeet. 

Inde  hominum  pecudutnque  genus , vitacque  volantiim . 

From  whence  it  may  be  collected,  that  Arifiotle  did  fuppofe  this  plaftick 
nature  of  the  univerfe  to  be  3 yi^o;  xfu^rk,  v yr  avtu  either  part  of 

fome  mundane  foul , that  was  alfo  confcious  and  intellectual,  (as  that  plaftick 

nature 


1 Virgil.  *£neid.  Lib.  VI.  verr.  724. 
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nature  in  animals  is)  or  at  leaft  feme  inferior  principle , depending  on  fuch  a 
foul.  And  indeed  whatever  the  do&rine  of  the  modern  Peripateticks  be,  we 
make  no  doubt  at  all  but  that  Ariftotle  himfelf  held  the  world’s  animation, 
or  a mundane  foul : .forafmuch  as  he  plainly  declares  himfelf  concerning  it 
clfewhere  in  his  book  de  Ccelo , after  this  manner;  x\\'  vfxcT;  ug  -mol  tmixx-  Lib.  z.  c.  1 
rpyV  fjio'jov  erljuiv,  x)  ^t'jxbuiv,  -rxfrv  /xtv  i^ovruiv,  xipyguv  Je  'srxy. ttxv,  ftxvoo'SpeQx'  [Pag.  656. 
&:  Je  wf  fieTc%pv]av  uTrohx/xSdviiv  7 rg&geutf  f But  we  commonly  think  of  OpCr  1 

the  heavens  as  nothing  elfe  but  bodies  and  monads , having  only  a certain  order , 
but  altogether  inanimate  ; whereas  we  ought , on  the  contrary , to  conceive  of 
them  as  partaking  of  life  and  aft  ion  ; that  is,  as  being  indued  with  a rational 
or  intellectual  life.  For  fo  Simplicius  1 -there  rightly  expounds  the  place  ; 

til  Ji  ui  Tapi  ijs.'^ivgpiv  xvtcov  avX?,oygiftxii  x)  Xcyiuriv  iyfvTuv  w?  x)  tt^x- 

feu;  xj  t^wv;  Xopixv;  y-ile^av'  to  fx\v  ydy  ironlvy  xxl  xxtx  tuv  dXoyuv  '^iv%uv  xx- 

Triyogov  [/.iVy  XX  t XXTX  TOIU  <TU[XX  TWO,  TO  ti  7TC(X.f\liV  X'JPiU;  XXTX  TUV  AoJ'l- 

xdv  xscTYiyofovjxtr  But  we  ought  to  think  of  the  heavens  as  animated 

iVith  a rational  foul,  and  thereby  partaking  of  aftion  and  rational  life.  For 
(laith  he)  though  voulv  be  affirmed  not  only  of  irrational  fouls , but  alfo  of 
inanimate  bodies , yet  the  word  v^xflav  does  only  denominate  rational  beings. 

But  further,  to  take  away  all  manner  of  fcruple  or  doubt  concerning  this 
bufmefs,  that  philofopher  before,  in  the  fame  book  1 pV«j  affirmeth,  on  b 
0 •jgccvot  xx\  xg/f.v  xmvtu;  lyji ; that  ■ the  heaven  is  animated , and 

hath  a principle  of  motion  within  itfelf:  where,  by  the  heaven,  as  in  many 
other  places  of  Arijlotle  and  Plato,  is  to  be  underftood  the  whole  world. 

There  is  indeed  one  paflage  in  the  fame  book  de  Ccelo , which,  at  firft  fight, 
and  nightly  confidcred,  may  feem  to  contradict  this  again  ; and  therefore 
probably  is  that,  which  hath  led  many  into  a contrary  perfuafion,  that  Ari- 
jlotle denied  the  world’s  animation,  dxxoi  y.m  out e uVo  s’J Xoyov  dvxfxx- z.  r.  rb 

£«Vrjf  ydvtiv  dibiQv'  o'JJi  yxo  tv;  olov  t stvxi  tvv  toixv tvv  £uvv  ccAuttow  f ixxxxotxv'  [Pag.  640. 

civcdxYi  yxp  xx)  Till/  xlvvnv  uerx  Qtx;  ouVccv,  -rrstpoxoTo;  tou  7t owts  o’uux'1(&j  xWu;  xx'i  f 0ln\,  1 

^ **  1/  * *5*  \ / ' \ * * ' »/  />.  »/  N>  OpCf.  j 

XlVclV  (TVV  CCOfQAW  SlVOU)  'SLOCi  7T&( 7Y\$  OC  TrYlAhzy  (AiVVV  pZr~UV'/)$  ttyS  fAYld  1 

$T7TfO,  TV  TV  T CO U 01 JYITUV  ^UUV  ifiV  XVX7TXV(Ti;  V 7 TEO)  TOW  U7TW0W  ytVO/XiVV  TOU  TU'XX^ 

1 o;  oIvbo n;,  «AA’  dvxFxxwu  ’I jtiovbs  Tivo$  y-olgxv  xx1ixciv  a'Jrvy  xlbm  xxl  drgvTov’  But 
it  is  not  reafonable  neither  to  think , that  the  heavens  continue  to  eternity , 
moved  by  a foul  neceffitating , or  violently  compelling  them.  Nor  indeed  is  it 
poffible , that  the  life  of  fuch  a foul  Jhould  be  pleafurable  or  happy : forafmuch 
as  the  continual  violent  motion  of  a body  ( naturally  inclining  to  move  another 
way)  mujl  needs  be  a very  unquiet  thing , and  void  of  all  mental  repofe , efpe- 
cially  when  there  is  no  fuch  relaxation  as  the  fouls  of  mortal  animals  have  by 
jeep  ; and  therefore  fuch  a foul  of  the  world  as  this  mufi  of  neceffity  be  condemn- 
ed to  an  eternal  Ixionian  fate.  But  in  thefe  words  Ariftotle  does  not  deny 
the  heavens  to  be  moved  by  a foul  of  their  own,  (which  is  pofirively  af- 
firmed by  him  elfewhere)  but  only  by  fuch,  a foul  as  fhould  violently  and 
forcibly  agitate,  or  drive  them  roundj  contrary  to  the-ir  own  natural  incli- 
nation, whereby,  in  the  mean  time,  they  tended  downwards  of  themfelves 
towards  the  centre.  And  his  fenfe  concerning  the  motion  of  the  heavens 
is  truly  reprefented  by  Simplicius , in  this  manner:  to'  os  oAov  (pUixov  xxl 

Z 2 ...  . ly- 
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uVo  /y^r;  xupk'f  x»viit*i,  <tta  ^u<r> if  t^j  (puVec <)?.  ’The  whole  world  or 
heaven , &/»£  well  a natural , as  an  animalijh  body , /V  moved  properly 
by  foul  j yet  by  means  of  nature  alfo , tf/z  infirument , _/£>  ^<3/  //>£  motion 
cf  it  is  not  violent.  But  whereas  Ariflotle  there  infinuates,  as  if  Plato  had 
held  the  heavens  to  be  moved  by  a foul  violently,  contrary  to  their  na- 
ture ; Simplicius,  though  fufficiently  addicted  to  Ariflotle , ingenuoufly  ac- 
knowledges his  error  herein,  and,  vindicating  Plato  from  that  imputation, 
fhews  how  he  likewife  held  a plaftick  nature,  as  well  as  a mundane  foul  ; 

* De  leg . /.and  that  amongft  his  t«n  inftances  of  motion*,  the  ninth  is  that  of  nature  ; 

1 r r,v  £7 tgov  «£»  xivoGVav,  x,  fxi\x^a.xxo[Aivnv  v’p'  triga’  that  which  always  moves  an - 

other,  bejng  itfelf  changed  by  fomething  elfe  *,  as  the  tenth,  that  of  the  mun- 
dane foul,  vn'j  ixvTTiv  y.tvo~c-zv  £7f^a,  that  which  originally  both  moves  itfelf 

and  other  things : as  if  his  meaning  in  that  place  were,  that  though  nature 

be  a life  and  internal  energy,  yet  it  acts  fubfcrviently  to  a higher  foul,  as  the 
firft  original  mover. 

But  the  grand  objection  againft  Ariflotle's  holding  the  world’s  animation 
is  (till  behind  5 namely,  from  that  in  his  Metaphyficks ‘,  where  he  deter- 
mines the  higheft  ftarry  heaven  to  be  moved  by  an  immoveable  mover, 
commonly  fuppofed  to  be  the  Deity  itfelf,  and  no  foul  of  the  world  ; and  all 
the  other  fpheres  likewife  to  be  moved  by  fo  many  feparate  intelligences,, 
and  not  by  fouls.  To  which  we  reply,  that  indeed  Ariflotle’s  firlt  immove- 
able mover  is  no  mundane  foul,  but  an  abftraCt  intellect  feparate  from  mat- 
ter, and  the  very  Deity  itfelf ; whofe  manner  of  moving  the  heavens  is  thus 
deferibed  by  him  % xml* SI  Igupcm,  it  moveth  only  as  being  loved.  Where- 
fore, befides  this  fupreme  unmoved  mover,  that  philofopher  fuppofed  an- 
other inferior  moved  mover  alfo,  that  is,  a mundane  foul,  as  the  proper 
and  immediate  efficient  caufe  of  the  heavenly  motions  •,  of  which  he  fpeaks 
after  this  manner  : xtvov pxcvov  txXX a xim,  that  which  itfelf  being  moved,  (ob- 

jectively, or  by  appetite  and  defire  of  the  firft  good)  moveth  other  things. 
And  thus  that  fafe  and  fure-footed  interpreter,  Alex.  Aphrodifius,  expounds 
his  matter’s  meaning,  that  the  heaven  being  animated,  and  therefore  indeed 
moved  by  an  internal  principle  of  its  own,  is  notwithftanding  originally 
moved  by  a certain  immoveable  and  feparate  nature,  which  is  above  foul, 
Qu<rJ}.'Nat.  l.-rZ  vo£~v>  n nvio,  xal  t(pt<riv  xx'i  opcjtiv  lxsiV  TrV  o^oiuatus  ocvtov,  both  by  its  contcm- 
\.c.x.  plating  of  it,  and  having  an  appetite  and  defire  of  affimilating  itfelf  thereunto.. 

Arifiotle  feeming  to  have  borrowed  this  notion  from  Plato  *,  who  makes 
the  conftant  regular  circumgyration  of  the  heavens  to  be  an  imitation  of 
the  motion  or  energy  of  intellect.  So  that  Ariflotle’s  firft  mover  is  not  pro- 
perly the  efficient,  but  only  the  final  and  objective  caufe,  of  the  heavenly 
motions,  the  immediate  efficient  caufe  thereof  being  foul 

and  nature. 

Neither  may  this  be  confuted  from  thofe  other  Ariftotelick  intelligences  of 
the  leffer  orbs  j that  philofopher  conceiving  fn  tike  manner  concerning  them, 
that  they  were  alfo  the  abftraCt  minds  or  intellects  of  certain  other  inferior 

fouls, 

• Lib.  XIV.  Cap.  VII,  VIII,  IX.  p.  476.  L * Metaphf.  Lib.  XIV.  Cap.  VIII.  p.  479. 
Tom.  IV.  Open  * De  Legibus,  Lib.  X.  p.  669.  & alias. 
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fouls,  which  moved  their  feveral  refpedlive  bodies  or  orbs,  circularly  and 
uniformly,  in  a kind  of  imitation  of  them.  For  this  plainly  appears  from 
hence,  in  that  he  affirms  of  thefe  his  inferior  intelligences  likewife,  as  well 
as  of  the  fupreme  mover,  that  they  do  xwU  «\*  te'Aoj,  move  only  as  the  end. 

Where  it  is  evident,  that  though  Ariftotle  did  plainly  fuppofe  a mundane 
intellectual  foul,  fuch  as  alfo  contained,  either  in  it,  or  under  it,  a plaftick 
nature,  yet  he  did  not  make  either  of  thefe  to  be  the  fupreme  Deity  ; but 
refolved  the  firft  principle  of  things  to  be  one  abfolutely  perfect  mind  or 
intellect,  feparate  from  matter,  which  was  o yV»a  % an  immoveable  na- 

ture, whofe  e Hence  was  his  operation,  and  which  moved  only  as  being 
loved,  or  as  the  final  caufe : of  which  he  pronounces  in  this  manner,  ot»  U Met.  1.  14. 
Totx’jTw  ygrylxi  0 vgavif  ri  (puVcf,  That  upon  fuch  a principle  as  this  heaven  7- 
and  nature  depends  that  is,  the  animated  heaven,  or  mundane  foul,  toge-^S-  479* 
ther  with  the  plaftick  nature  of  the  univerfe,  muft  of  neceffity  depend  uponoper] 
fuch  an  abfolutely  perfect  and  immoveable  mind  or  intellect. 

Having  now  declared  the  Ariftotelick  doctrine  concerning  the  plaftick' 
nature  of  the  univerfe,  with  which  the  Platonick  alfo  agrees,  that  it  is, 

» ptyg  * p'o  xj/c/'^rr,  either  part  of  a mundane  intellectual  foul,  (that 

is,  a lower  power  and  faculty  of  it)  or  elfe  not  without  it,  but  fome  inferior 
thing  depending  on  it-,  we  think  fit  to  add  in  this  place,  that  though  there 
were  no  fuch  mundane  foul,  as  both  Plato  and  Ariftotle  fuppofed,  diftinct 
from  the  fupreme  Deity,  yet  there  might  notwithftanding  be  a plaftick  na- 
ture of  the  univerfe  depending  immediately  upon  the  Deity  itfelf.  For  the 
plaftick  nature  eflentially  depends  upon  mind  or  intellect,  and  could  not 
pofiibly  be  without  it ; according  ‘to  thofe  words  before  cited,  U toixutzz 
oi^yj.q  ygrrllxi  y (JJcrif,  Nature  depends  upon  fuch  an  intellectual  principle  and 
for  this  caufe  that  philolopher  does  elfewhere  join  ws  and  <pd< a?,  mind  and 
nature  both  together. 

25.  Befides  this  general  plaftick  nature  of  the  univerfe,  and  thofe  parti- 
cular plaftick  powers  in  the  fouls  of  animals,  it  is  nor.  impoffible  but  that 
there  may  be  other  plaftick  natures  alfo  (as  certain  lower  lives,  or  vegetative 
fouls)  in  fome  greater  parts  of  the  univerfe;  all  of  them  depending,  if  not 
upon  fome  higher  confcious  foul,  yet  at  leaft  upon  a perfect  intellect  pre- 
fiding  over  the  whole.  As  for  example  ; though  it  be  not  reafonable  to 
think,  that  every  plant,  herb  and  pile  of  grafs,  hath  a particular  plaftick 
life,  or  vegetative  foul  of  its  own,  diftincft  from  the  mechanifm  of  the  body, 
nor  that  the  whole  earth  is  an  animal  endued  with  a confcious  foul  ; yet  there 
may  poffibly  be,  for  aught  we  know7,  one  plaftick  nature  or  life  belong- 
ing to  the  whole  terreftrial  (or  terraqueous)  globe,  by  which  all  plants  and 
vegetables,  continuous  with  it,  may  be  differently  formed,  according  to 
their  different  feeds,  as  alfo  minerals  and  other  bodies  framed,  and  what- 
foever  elfe  is  above  the  power  of  fortuitous  mechanifm  effedted,  as  by  the 
immediate  caufe,  though  alwavs  lubordinate  to  other  caufes ; the  chief 

whereof 

l Ariflot.  Metaphyficor.  Lib.  XIV.  Cap.  VI.  p.  477. 
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whereof  is  the  Deity.  And  this  perhaps  may  eafe  the  minds  of  thofe,  who 
cannot  but  think  it  too  much,  to  impole  all  upon  one  plaftick  nature  of  the 
univerfe. 

26.  And  now  we  have  Hnifhed  our  firft  talk,  which  was  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  plaftick  nature,  the  fum  whereof  briefly  amounts  to  this  •,  that 
it  is  a certain  lower  life  than  the  animal,  which  ads  regularly  and  artificially, 
according  to  the  direction  of  mind  and  underflanding,  reafon  and  wifdom, 
for  ends,  or  in  order  to  good,  though  itfelf  do  not  know  the  reafon  of  what 
it  does,  nor  is  mafter  of  that  wifdom  according  to  which  it  ads,  but  only  a 
lervant  to  it,  and  drudging  executioner  of  the  lame  ; it  operating  fatally 
and  fympathetically,  according  to  laws  and  commands  prefcribed  to  it  by  a 
perfect  intelled,  and  impreft  upon  it  -,  and  which  is  either  a lower  faculty 
of  fome  confcious  foul,  or  elfe  an  inferior  kind  of  life  or  foul  by  itfelf ; but 
eflentially  depending  upon  an  higher  intellect. 

We  proceed  to  our  fecond  undertaking  which  was  to  fhew,  how  grofly 
thofe  two  forts  of  Atheifts  before  mentioned,  the  Stoical  or  Cofmo-plaftick, 
and  the  Stratonical  or  Hylozoick,  both  of  them  acknowledging  this  plaftick 
life  of  nature,  do  miftake  the  notion  of  it,  or  pervert  it,  and  abufe  it,  to  make 
a certain  fpuriousand  counterfeit  God-almighty  of  it,  (ora  firft  principle  of  all 
things)  thereby  excluding  the  true  omnipotent  Deity,  which  is  a perfect 
mind,  or  confcioufly  underflanding  nature,  prefiding  over  the  univerfe  ; 
they  fubftituting  this  ftupid  plaftick  nature  in  the  room  of  it. 

Now  the  chief  errors  or  mlftakes  of  thefe  Atheifts  concerning  the  plaftick 
nature,  are  thefe  four  following.  Firft,  that  they  make  that  to  be  the  firft 
principle  of  all,  and  the  higheft  thing  in  the  univerfe,  which  is  the  laft  and 
loweft  of  all  lives  ; a thing  eflentially  fecondary,  derivative,  and  dependent. 
For  the  plaftick  life  of  nature  is  but  the  mere  umbrage  of  intelh  duality,  a 
faint  and  fhadowy  imitation  of  mind  and  underflanding  ; upon  which  it  doth 
as  eflentially  depend,  as  the  fliadow  doth  upon  the  body,  the  image  in  the 
glafs  upon  the  face,  or  the  echo  upon  the  original  voice.  So  that  if  there 
had  been  no  perfed  mind  or  intelled  in  the  world,  there  could  no  more  have 
been  any  plaftick  nature  in  it,  than  there  could  be  an  image  in  the  glafs 
without  a face,  or  an  echo  without  an  original  voice.  If  there  be 
then  there  muft  be  N ouV  : if  there  be  a plaftick  nature,  that  ads  regularly  and 
artificially  in  order  to  ends,  and  according  to  the  beft  wifdom,  though  itfelf 
not  comprehending  the  reafon  of  it,  nor  being  clearly  confcious  of  what  it 
doth  ; then  there  muft  of  necefiity  be  a perfed  mind  or  intelled,  that  is,  a 
Deity,  upon  which  it  depends.  Wherefore  Arijlotle  does  like  a philofopher 
in  joining  $v<ri;  and  NouV,  nature  and  mind  both  together  -,  but  thefe  Atheifts 
do  very  abfurdly  and  unphilofophically,  that  would  make  a fen  fiefs  and  in  - 
confcious  plaftick  nature,  and  therefore  without  any  mind  or  intelled,  to  be 
the  firft  original  of  all  things. 


Secondly, 
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Secondly,  thefe  Atheifts  augment  the  former  error,  in  fuppofing  thofe 
higher  lives  of  fenfe  or  animality,  and  of  reafon  or  underftanding,  to  rife 
both  of  them  from  that  lower  fenflefs  life  of  nature,  as  the  only  original 
fundamental  life.  Which  is  a thing  altogether  as  irrational  and  abfurd,  as 
if  one  fhould  fuppofe  the  light,  that  is  in  the  air  or  aether,  to  be  the  only 
original  and  fundamental  light,  and  the  light  of  the  fun  and  liars  but  a fe- 
condary  and  derivative  thing  from  it,  and  nothing  but  the  light  of  the  air 
modificated  and  improved  by  condenfation  : or  as  if  one  fhould  maintain, 
that  the  fun  and  moon,  and  all  the  liars,  were  really  nothing  elfe,  but  the 
mere  reflections  of  thofe  images,  that  we  fee  in  rivers  and  ponds  of  water. 
But  this  hath  always  been  the  fottifh  humour  and  guile  of  Atheifts,  to  invert 
the  order  of  the  univerfe,  and  hang  the  piClure  of  the  world,  as  of  a man, 
with  its  heels  upwards.  Confcious  reafon  and  underftanding,  being  a far 
higher  degree  of  life  and  perfection,  than  that  dull  plaftick  nature,  which 
does  only  do,  but  not  know,  can  never  pofli'bly  emerge  out  of  it ; neither 
can  the  duplication  of  corporeal  organs  be  ever  able  to  advance  that  fimple 
and  ftupid  life  of  nature  into  redoubled  confcioufnefs  or  felf- perception  ; 
nor  any  triplication,  or  indeed  milleciupation  of  them,  improve  the  fame 
into  reafon  and  underftanding. 

Thirdly  j for  the  better  colouring  of  the  former  errors,  the  Hylozoifts 
adulterate  the  notion  of  the  plaftick  life  of  nature,  confounding  it  with 
wifdom  and  underftanding.  And  though  themfelves  acknowledge,  that  no 
animal-fenfe,  felf-preception  and  confcioufnefs  belongs  to  it,  yet  they  will 
have  it  to  be  a thing  perfectly  wife,  and  confequently  every  atom  of  fenflefs 
matter  that  is  in  the  whole  world,  to  be  infallibly  omnifcient,  as  to  all  its 
own  capacities  and  congruities,  or  whatfoever  itfelf  can  door  fuffer which 
is  plainly  contradictions.  For  though  there  may  be  fuch  a thing  as  the 
plaftick  nature,  that,  according  to  the  former  defcription  of  it,  can  do  with- 
out knowing,  and  is  devoid  ot  exprefs  confcioufnefs  or  felf-perception,  yet 
perfeCt  knowledge  and  underftanding  without  confcioufnefs  is  non-fenfe 
and  impolftbility.  Wherefore  this  muft  needs  be  condemned  for  a great 
piece  of  fottifhnefs  in  the  Hylozoick  Atheifts,  that  they  attribute  perfeCt 
wifdom  and  underftanding  to  a ftupid  inconfcious  nature,  which  is  nothing 
but  xeyalexm,  the  mere  drudging  inftrument,  or  manuary  opificer  of  a per- 
feCt mind. 

Laftly,  thefe  Atheifts  err  in  this,  that  they  make  this  plaftick  life  of  na- 
ture to  be  a mere  material  or  corporeal  thing  ; whereas  matter  or  body  can- 
not move  itfelf,  much  Ids  therefore  can  it  artificially  order  and  difpofe  its 
own  motion.  And  though  the  plaftick  nature  be  indeed  the  loweft  of  all 
lives,  yet  notwithftanding  fince  it  is  a life,  or  internal  energy,  and  felf-aCti- 
vity,  diftinCt  from  local  motion,  it  muft  needs  be  incorporeal,  all  life  being 
eflentially  fuch.  But  the  Hylozoifts  conceive  grofly  both  of  life  and  under- 
ftanding, fpreading  them  all  over  upon  matter,  juft  as  butter  is  fpread  upon 
bread,  or  plafter  upon  a wall,  and  accordingly  flicing  them  out  in  different 

quantities 
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quantities  and  bulks,  together  with  it;  they  contending,  that  they  are  but 
inadequate  conceptions  of  body,  as  the  only  fubftance;  and  conlequently 
concluding,  that  the  vulgarly  received  notion  of  God  is  nothing  elle  but 
fuch  an  inadequate  conception  of  the  matter  of  the  whole  corporeal  univerfe, 
miftaken  fora  complete  and  entire  fubftance  by  itfelf,  that  is  fuppofed  to  be 
the  caufe  of  all  things:  which  fond  dream  or  dotage  of  theirs  will  be 
further  confuted  in  due  place.  But  it  is  now  time  to  put  a period  to  this 
long  (though  neceftaryj  digrefilon,  concerning  the  plaftick  life  of  nature,  or 
an  artificial,  orderly  and  methodical  nature. 


De  Leg  lib . 
i o. 

[P.  666. 
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XXXVIII.  Plato  gives  an  account,  why  he  judged  it  neccftary  in  thofe 
times,  publickly  to  propofe  that  atheiilick  hypothefis,  in  order  to  a con- 
futation, as  alfo  to  produce  rational  arguments  for  the  proof  of  a Deity,  after 
this  manner  ; Et  pri  koChc  TragyAvoi  r/rav  of  tcjgut 01  \oyoi  bv  t off  ira<r»v,  w$  C7r (&>  dire? i/, 
dv0fU7roif,  o'j'kv  av  ruv  itruy-vvovluv  \oyuv,  uf  «»<n  0£«  »,  vuv  d'e  dvxfxy"  Had  not  thefe 
atheijlick  d.  obi  vines  been  ■publickly  divulged,  and  made  known  in  a manner  to  all , 
it  would  not  have  been  needful  to  have  confuted  them , nor  by  reafons  to  prove  a 
Deity  ; but  now  it  is  neceffary.  And  we  conceive,  that  the  fame  necefiity  at 
this  time  will  juftify  our  prefent  undertaking  likewife  ; fince  thefe  a- 
theiftick  dodtrines  have  been  as  boldly  vented,  and  publickly  afierted  in  this 
latter  age  of  ours,  as  ever  they  could  be  in  Plato's,  time  ; when  the  feverity 
of  the  Athenian  government  mull  needs  be  a great  check  to  fuch  defigns, 
Socrates  having  been  put  to  death  upon  a mere  falfe  and  groundlefs  accu- 
fation  of  atheifm,  and  Protagoras,  (who  doubtlefs  was  a real  Atheifl)  having 
cfcaped  the  fame  punifhment  no  otherwife  than  by  flight,  his  books  being 
notwithftanding  publickly  burnt  in  the  market-place  at  Athens , and  himfelf 
.condemned  to  perpetual  exile,  though  there  was  nothing  at  that  time  proved 
againft  him,  fave  only  this  one  fceptical  pafiage,  in  the  beginning  of  a book 
of  his,  ttsol  i u\j  0£wd  ovy.  s%u  elireiv,  £*0’  «j  fitn’j,  £i0’  wj  ouxfurl,  iroWct  yd.o  t«  ytoX-jov'lct 
ilbivxt,  yjTs  dfriXoTtis,  uv  0 j3io?  t ou  oLQgu? r»*  Concerning  the  gods,  I have 

nothing  at  all  to  fay , either  that  they  be  or  be  not ; there  being  many  things , that 
hinder  the  knowledge  of  this  matter , both  the  obfeurity  of  the  thing  itfelf,  and 
the  Jhortnefs  of  human  life.  Whereas  atheifm,  in  this  latter  age  of  ours,  hath 
been  impudently  afierted,  and  mod  induftrioufiy  promoted  ; that  very 
atomick  form,  that  was  firft  introduced  (a  little  before  Plato's  time) 
by  Leucippus , Protagoras , and  Democritus , having  been  alfo  revived 
amongft  us,  and  that  with  no  final!  pomp  and  oftentation  of  wifdom  and 
philofophy. 


It  was  before  obferved,  that  there  were  two  feveral  forms  of  atomical  phi- 
lofophy ; firft,  the  moft  ancient  and  genuine,  that  was  religious,  called  Mof- 
chical  (or  if  you  will  Mofaical)  and  Pythagorical  ; fecondly,  the  adulterated 
atheiilick  atomology,  called  Leucippean  or  Democritical.  Now  accord- 
ingly, there  have  been  in  this  latter  age  of  ours  two  feveral  fucceffive  refur- 
regions  or  reftitutions  of  thofe  two  atomologies.  For  Renatus  Cartefius 
firft  revived  and  reftored  the  atomick  philofophy,  agreeably,  for  the  moft 
part,  to  that  ancient  Mofchical  and  Pythagorick  form  ; acknowledging  be- 
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Tides  extended  fubftance  and  corporeal  atoms,  another  cogitative  incorporeal 
fubftance,  and  joining  metaphyficks  or  theology,  together  with  phyfiology, 
to  make  up  one  entire  fyftem  of  philofophy.  Nor  can  it  well  be  doubted, 
but  that  this  phyfiology  of  his,  as  to  the  mechanick  part  of  it,  hath  been 
elaborated  by  the  ingenious  author  into  an  exaftnefs  at  leaft  equal  with  the 
beft  atomologies  of  the  ancients.  Neverthelefs,  this  Cartefian  philofophy  is 
highly  obnoxious  to  cenfure  upon  fome  accounts  *,  the  chief  whereof  is 
this,  that  deviating  from  that  primitive  Mofchical  atomology,  in  rejecting 
all  plaftick  nature,  it  derives  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  corporeal  univerfe 
from  the  neceffary  motion  of  matter,  only  divided  into  particles  infenfibly 
fmall,  and  turned  round  in  a vortex,  without  the  guidance  or  direction  of 
3ny  underftanding  nature.  By  means  whereof,  though  it  boaft  of  folving 
all  the  corporeal  phenomena  by  mere  fortuitous  mechanifm,  and  without 
any  final  or  mental  caufality,  yet  it  gives  no  account  at  all  of  that,  which  is 
the  grandeft  of  all  phenomena,  the  to  eU  xaAscV,  the  orderly  regularity  and 
harmony  of  the  mundane  fyftem.  The  occafion  of  which  mifcarriage  hath 
been  already  intimated,  namely,  from  the  acknowledging  only  two  heads  of 
being,  extended  and  cogitative,  and  making  the  efience  of  cogitation  to 
confift  in  exprefs  confcioufnefs ; from  whence  it  follows,  that  there  could  be 
no  plaftick  nature,  and  therefore  either  all  things  mu  ft  be  done  by  fortui- 
tous  mechanifm,  or  elfe  God  himfelf  be  brought  immediately  upon  the  ftage 
for  the  folving  of  all  phenomena.  Which  latter  abfurdity  our  philofopher 
being  over-careful  to  avoid,  cafl  himfelf  upon  the  former,  the  banifhing  of 
all  final  and  mental  caufality  quite  out  of  the  world,  and  acknowledging  no 
other  philofophick  caufes,  befide  material  and  mechanical.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied, but  that  even  fome  of  the  ancient  religious  Atomifts  were  alfo  too 
much  infedted  with  this  mechanizing  humour  ; but  Renatus  Cartejius  hath 
not  only  outdone  them  all  herein,  but  even  the  very  Atheifts  themfelves  alfo, 
as  fhall  be  ftiewed  afterward  ; and  therefore  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  has 
quite  difarmed  the  world  of  that  grand  argument  for  a Deity,  taken  from 
the  regular  frame  and  harmony  of  the  univerfe.  To  which  grofs  mifcar- 
riage of  his  there  might  be  alfo  another  added,  that  he  feems  to  make  mat- 
ter neceftarily  exiftent,  and  eftentially  infinite  and  eternal.  Notwithftand- 
ing  all  which,  we  cannot  entertain  that  uncharitable  opinion  of  him,  that  he 
really  defigned  atheifm,  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  philofophy  be- 
ing fuch,  as  that  no  atheiftick  ftrudlure  can  pofiibly  be  built  upon  them. 
-But  fhortly  after  this  Cartefian  reftitution  of  the  primitive  atomology,  that 
acknowledgeth  incorporeal  fubftance,  we  have  had  our  Leucippus  and  Demo- 
critus  too,  who  alfo  revived  and  brought  again  upon  the  ftage  that  other 
atheiftick  atomology,  that  makes  tuv  qXuv  fenflefs  and  lifelefs 

atoms  to  be  the  only  principles  of  all  things  in  the  univerfe ; thereby  necefla- 
rily  excluding,  befides  incorporeal  fubftance  and  immortality  of  fouls,  a 
Deity  and  natural  morality  * as  alfo  making  all  a&ions  and  events  mate- 
rially and  mechanically  necefiary. 

Now  there  could  be  no  fatisfaiftory  confutation  of  this  atheiftick  hypo- 
thefis,  without  a fair  propofal  firft  made  of  the  feveral  grounds  of  it  to  their 
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beft  advantage,  which  we  have  therefore  endeavoured  in  the  former  chapter. 
The  anfwers  to  which  atheiftick  arguments  ought,  according  to  the  laws  of 
method,  to  be  referved  for  the  laft  part  of  the  whole  treatife,  where  we  are 
pofitively  to  determine  the  right  intelledual  fyftem  of  the  univerfe',  it  be- 
ing properly  our  work  here,  only  to  give  an  account  of  the  three  falfe  hy- 
pothefes  of  the  mundane  fyftem,  together  with  their  feveral  grounds.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  becaufe  it  might  not  only  feem  indecorous,  for  the  anfwers  to  thole 
atheiftick  arguments  to  be  fo  long  deferred,  and  placed  fo  far  behind  the 
arguments  themfelves,  but  alfo  prove  otherwife  really  inconvenient,  we  fhall 
therefore  chufe  rather  to  break  thofe  laws  of  method,  (negleding  the  fcru- 
pulofity  thereof ) and  fubjoin  them  immediately  in  this  place,  craving  the 
reader’s  pardon  for  this  prepofterou fuels. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  fource  of  all  atheifm  is  generally  a dull  and  earthy 
difbelief  of  the  exiftence  of  things  beyond  the  reach  of  lenfe  •,  and  it  can- 
not be  denied,  but  that  there  is  fomething  of  immorality  in  the  temper  of 
all  Atheifts,  as  all  atheiftick  dodrine  tends  alfo  to  immorality.  Notwith- 
ftanding  which,  it  muft  not  be  therefore  concluded,  that  all  dogmaticlc 
Atheifts  came  to  be  fuch  merely  by  means  of  grofs  intemperance,  fenfuality, 
and  debauchery.  Plato  indeed  defcribes  one  fort  of  Atheifts  in  this  man- 
ner j olq  ecu  7 t^o;  tyi  tyi  $cuv  Egriytx.  mxi  ttxvIx,  xxdxteixi  te  jjJovmv  x)  Xvnuv 

TTOCKTuj'iTWTl,  yvYiyxl  te  layugaj  >9  yx^riGEiq  o-£e7xc  7Txcu<tl‘  Such,  who  together 
with  this  opinion , that  all  things  are  void  of  gods , are  a tied  alfo  by  intempe- 
rance of  pleafures  and  pains , and  hurried  away  with  violent  lujls,  being  perfons 
otherwife  endued  with  fir ong  memories , and  quick  wits.  And  thel'e  are  the  de- 
bauched, ranting,  and  hedoring  Atheifts.  But  btfides  thefe,  that  philofo- 
pher  tells  us,  that  there  is  another  fort  of  Atheifts  alfo,  of?  yv  voyfym  $E*q  eTvxi 

TO  7TX0X7TXV,  (pUT  H TTCOTyivslxi  JlXXEOVy  yiTH'lliq  TE  ylymlxE  XXXVq,  x)  tJJ 

c)-j(ryj(>xlvEiv  tjJv  ccSmixv,  \ste  Txq  TOtX'JTxq  7rpd^Ei;  tt^otievIsu  t(.xt1evi,  Tovq  te  yr\  tiy.xinq 

ruv  <xv9ou7toou  (pEuyury  f,  role  £tx.cdnq  rjyxTiv  Such , who  though  they  think 
there  be  no  gods  at  all , yet  notwithfianding  being  naturally  difpofed  to  juft  ice 
and  moderation , as  they  will  not  do  outragious  and  exorbitant  things  them - 
feves , fo  they  will  fioun  the  converfation  of  wicked  debauched  perfonsy 
and  delight  rather  in  the  fociety  of  thofe  that  are  fair  and  juft.  And 
thefe  are  a iort  of  externally  hontft  or  civilized  Atheifts.  Now  what  that 
thing  is,  which,  befides  grofs  fenfuality  and  debauchery,  might  tempt  men 
to  entertain  atheiftick  opinions,  the  fame  philofopher  alfo  declares  ; namely, 
that  it  is  an  affedation  of  fmgularity,  or  of  feeming  wifer  than  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind.  For  thus  when  Clinias  had  dilputed  honeftly  againft: 
Atheifts,  from  thofe  vulgar  topicks  of  the  regularity  and  harmony  of  the 
univerfe  (oblervable  in  the  courts  of  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  and  the  feafons 
of  the  year)  and  of  the  common  notions  of  mankind,  in  that  both  Greeks 
and  Barbarians  generally  agreed  in  this,  that  there  were  gods,  thinking  he 
had  thereby  made  a fufficient  confutation  of  atheifm,  the  Athenian  Hofres 
hereupon  difcovers  a great  fear  and  jealoufy,  which  he  had,  left  he  Ihould 
thereby  but  render  himfelf  an  objed  of  contempt  to  Atheifts,  as  being  a 
5 conceited 
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conceited  and  fcornful  generation  of  men.  A0.  (poZZy-xl  ye  u fxxxx^e  tSV 
jW^Trwf  vy.uv  y.u'lxtp^o'jriiTumv,  vy.e'. ? y-lv  yxg  hx  is~e  xvruv  rreoi,  rr,v  tjjj  &sx- 
(poex<;  xlrlxy,  a.XX'  yye7oie  xxpx'lc'x  y.cvoy  yfevuv  re  f cviQvy.i'j)v  e-rn  rov  xy.oxrYi  ft  toy 

opy.x&xi  rx;  aurwv,  &c.  / <2^  afraid,  of  thofe  wicked  men  the  Atheijls , 

left  they  Jhould  defpife  you : for  you  are  ignorant  concerning  them , when  you 
think  the  only  caufe  of  atheifn  to  be  intemperance  of  pleafures  and  lufts , vio- 
lently hurrying  mens  fouls  on  to  a wicked  life.  Clin.  What  other  caufe  of 
atheifm  can  there  be  lefides  this?  Ath.  "That  which  you  are  not  aware  of , 
who  live  remotely , namely , ’ Ay.  xQ  lx  y.x?,x  y^xXinn  SovShra.  elvai  yrylrv  (pftyr.triy 
a certain  grievous  ignorance , which  yet  notwithftanding  hath  the  appearance 
of  the  greateft  wifdom.  And  therefore  afterwards,  when  that  philofopher 
goes  about  to  propofe  the  atheftick  hypothefis,  he  calls  it  *,  tod  vxox  7roXXoi( 
Sopxty y.vjov  elvxi  ao'purxrov  xTrxvruv  >.byecv,  that  which  to  many  feemeth  to  be  the 
wifeft  and  profoundeft  of  all  doffrines. 


And  we  find  the  fame  thing  at  this  very  day,  that  Atheifts  make  a great 
pretence  to  wifdom  and  philofophy  ; and  that  many  are  tempted  to  main- 
tain atheiftick  opinions,  that  they  may  gain  a reputation  of  wit  by  it. 
Which  indeed  was  one  reafon,  that  the  rather  induced  us,  nakedly  to  reveal 
all  the  myfteries  of  atheifm,  becaufe  we  obferved,  that  fo  long  as  thefe 
things  are  concealed  and  kept  up  in  huggermugger,  many  will  be  the  ra- 
ther apt  to  fufpeft,  that  there  is  fome  great  depth  and  profoundly  of  wif- 
dom lodged  in  them  ; and  that  it  is  fome  noble  and  generous  truth,  which 
the  bigotick  religious  endeavour  to  fmoother  and  fupprefs. 

Now  the  cafe  being  thus,  it  was  pertinently  fuggtfted  alfo  by  the  fore- 
mentioned  philofopher  *,  a aymcoy  ye  rb  (Ji xtpcgov,  cl  (pxvelev  el  Xoyuv  xirloyevoi 
ct<reEoov,  xXXon  t £ e^x^yovre^,  ynbe  ev  rol ; Xoyoi;,  xXX ' efcnyx gm perns  yguyevo if 
1 That  it  muft  needs  be  a matter  of  no  fmall  moment , for  any  one  to  make  it  ap- 
pear, that  they , who  maintain  wicked  atheiftical  opinions , do  none  of  them  reafon 
rightly , but  gr of y fumble  in  all  their  ratiocinations.  And  we  hope  to  effect  this 
in  our  prefent  undertaking,  to  make  it  evident,  that  Atheifts  are  no  fuch 
conjurers,  as  (though  they  hold  no  fpirits)  they  would  be  thought  to  be  ; 
no  fuch  gigantick  men  of  reafon,  nor  profound  philofophers,  but  that  not- 
withftanding all  their  pretenfions  to  wit,  their  atheifm  is  really  nothing  elfe, 
but  xyxQlx  y.xXx  %xXnry,  a moft  grievous  ignorance , fottifhnefs  and  ftupidity 
of  mind  in  them. 

Wherefore  wefhall,  in  the  next  place,  conjure  down  all  thofe  devils  railed 
and  difplayed  in  their  moft  formidable  colours,  in  the  precedent  chapter  ; 
or  rather  we  fhall  difcover,  that  they  are  really  nothing  elfe,  but  what  thefe 
Atheifts  pretend  God  and  incorporeal  fpirits  to  be,  mere  phantaftick  fpe&res 
and  impoftures,  vain  imaginations  of  deluded  minds,  utterly  devoid  of  all 
truth  and  reality.  Neither  fhall  we  only  confute  thofe  atheiftick  arguments, 
and  fo  ftand  upon  our  defenfive  pofture,  but  we  fhall  alfo  affault  atheifm 
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even  with  its  own  weapons,  and  plainly  demonftrate,  that  ah  forms  of 
atheifm  are  unintelligible  nonfenfe  and  abfolute  impofTibility  to  human  rea- 
fon : as  we  fliall  likewife,  over  and  above,  oecafionally  infert  fo-me  (as  we 
think)  undeniable  arguments  for  a Deity. 


The  Digreflion  concerning  the  Plaftick  Life  of  Nature y, 
or  an  Artificial , Orderly  and  Methodical  Nature  $ 

N.  3 7,  Chap.  3- 

c i.rpHA*T  neither  the  hyiozoick  nor  cofmo-plaftick  Atheifts  are. con-. 

* demned  for  aflerting  an  orderly  and  artificial  plaftick  nature,  as  a 

4 life  diflindt  from  the  animal,,  however  this  be  a thing  exploded,  .not  onlyv 

* by  the  atomick  Atheifts,  but  alfo  by  fome  profefled  Theifts,  who  notwith-. 
Handing  might  have  an  undifcerned  tang  of  the  mechanically  atheifticlc  . 

‘ humour  hanging  about  them.  2?  If  . there  be  no  plaftick  artificial  'nature 

* admitted,  , then  it  muft  be  concluded,  that  either /all  things  come  to  pafs 
‘ by  fortuitous  mechanifm,  and  material  neceflity  (the  motion  of  matter 
*- unguided)  or  elfe  that  God  doth  aJf vpye~v  olnxvlx,  do  .all  things  himfelf 
‘ immediately  and  miraculoufly,  framing  the  body  of  every  .gnat  and  fly,. 

‘ as  it  were  with  his  own  hands;  fihce  divine  laws  and  commands  cannot. 

4 execute  themfelves,  nor  be  the  proper  efficient  caufes  of  things  in  nature. 

4 3.  To  fuppofe  all  things. to  come  to  pafs  fortuitoufly,  or  by  the  .unguided 
4 motion  of'  matter,  a thing  altogether  as  irrational  as  it  is  athtiftical  and 
s- impious;  there  being  many  phenomena,,  not  only  above  the  powers  of 

* mechanifm,  but  alfo  contrary  to  the  laws  of  it.  The  mechanick.  Theift> 

* make  God  but  an  idle  fpedlator  of  the  fortuitous  motions  of  .matter,  and. 

4 render  his  wifdom  altogether  ufelefs  and  infigoifitant.  Ariftotle’s  judicious,. 

4 cenfure  of' the  fortuitous  MCchanifts,  with  the  ridiculoufnels  of  that  pre- 

1 tence,  that  material  and  mechanical  realhns  are  the  only  philofophical, 

4 4.  That  it  feems  neither  decorous  in  refpedt  of  God,  nor  congruous  to 

* reafon,  that  he  fhould  xwvpytTv  xttxCIx,  do  all  things  himfelf  immediately. 

4 and  miraculoufly,  nature  being  quite  fhperfeded  and  made  to  fignify  no- 

4 thing.  The  fame  further  confuted  by  the  (Tow  and  gradual,  procefs  of. 

4 things  in  nature,  as  alfo  by  thofe  errors  and  bungles,  that  are  committed, . 

4 when  the  matter  proves  inept  and  contumacious,  arguing  the  agent  not  to 
4 be-  irrefiftible.  5.  Reafonably. inferred,  that  there  is  a plaftick  nature  in- 
4 the  univerfe,  as  a fubordinate  inftrument  of  divine  providence,  in  the  or-- 

* derly  difpofal  of  matter  ; but  yet  fo  as  not  without  a higher  providence, 

* prefiding  over  ir,  forafmuch  as  this  plaftick  nature  cannot  adt  eledtively- 
4 or  with  diferetion.  Thofe  laws  of  nature  concerning. motion,  which  the 
4 mechanick  Theifts  themfelves  fuppofe,  really  nothing  elfe  but  a plaftick 

* nature.  6.  The  agreeablenefs  of  this  dobtrine  with  the  fentiments  of  the 
4 beft  philofophers  in  all  ages,  Ariftotle , Plato , Empedocles , Heraclitus , 

4 Hippocrates , Zeno,  , and  the  Earacelfians.  Anaxagoras*  though  a profefled 

Theift,-, 
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4 Theift,  feverely  cenfur’d,  both  by  Arifiotle  and  Plato,  as  an  encourager 
4 of  atheifm,  merely  becaufe  he  ufed  material  and  mechanical  caufes  more 
4 than  mental  and  final.  Phyfiologers  and  aftronomers  why  vulgarly  fuf- 
4‘peded  of  atheifm  in  Plato’s  time.  7.  The  plaftick  nature  no  occulc 
4 quality,  but  the  only  intelligible  caufe  of  that,  which  is  the  grandeft  of 
‘ all  phaenomena,-  the  orderly  regularity-  and  harmony  of  things,  which' 

* the  mechanick  Theifts,  however  pretending  to  folve  all  phaenomena,  can’ 

4 - give  no  account  at  all  of.  A God,  or  infinite  mind,  aflerted  by  them, 

4 in  vain  and  to  no  purpofe.  8.  Two  things  here  to  be  performed  by 
4 us ; firft,  to  give  an  account  cf.  the  plaftick.  nature,  and  then  to  fhew 
4 how  the  notion  of  it  hath  been  miftaken,  and  abufed  by  Atheifts.  The 
4 firft  general  account  of  this  plaftick  nature,  according  to  Arifiotle , that  it 

4 is  to  be  conceived  as  art  itfelfading,  inwardly  and  immediately,  upon  the 

5 matter  ; as  if  harmony  living  in  the  mufical  inftruments  fhould  move 
4 the  firings  of  them  without  any  external  impulfe.  9.  Two  pre-eminences 
4 of  the  plaftick  nature  above  human  art.  Firft,  that  whereas  human  art 
4 ads  upon  the  matter  from ‘without  cumberfomely  and  moliminoufiy,  with 
4 tumult  and  hurly-burly,  nature  ading  on  it  from  within  more  command- 
kingly  doth  its  work- eafily,. cleverly  and  fifently.  Human  art  ads  on 
‘ the  matter  mechanically,  but  nature  vitally  and  magically.  10.  The  fe- 
4'Cond  pre-eminence  of  nature  above  human  art,  that  whereas  human 
4 artifts  are  often  to-feek  and  at  a lofs,  anxfouffy  confult  and  deliberate,. 

4'and  upon  fecond  thoughts  mend  their  former  work,  nature  is  never  to 

4 • feek,  nor  unrefolved  what  to  do,  nor  doth  Ihe  ever  repent  afterwards  of 
*"what  flic  hath  done,  changing  her  former  courfe.  Human  artifts  them- 
4 felves  confult  not,,. as  artifts,  but  only  for  want  of  art;  and  therefore 
4' nature,  though  never  confulting,  may  ad  artificially.  Concluded,  that 
4 what  is  called  nature  is  really  the  divine  art.  11.  Neverthelefs,  that  na- 
ture is  not  the  divine  art,  pure  and  abftrad,  but  concreted  and  embodied 
4 in  matter,  ratio  merfia  & ccnfufa ; not  the  divine  art  archetypal,  but  ec- 
4 • t y pa  1 . Nature  differs  from  the  divine  art,  as.  the  manuary  opificer  from 
4 the  archited>  12..  Two  imperfedions  of  the  plaftick  nature,  in  refped 
4 whereof  it  falls  fhort  even  of  human  art  ; firft,  that  though  it  ad  for  ends 
4- artificially,  yet  itfclf  neither  intends  thofe  ends,  nor  understands  • the  rea* 

‘ fon  of  what  it  doth, .and  therefore  cannot  ad  eledively.  The  difference 
‘ betwen  the  fpermatick- reafons  and  knowledge.  Nature  doth  but  ape  or 
4<  mimick  the  divine  art  or  wifdom,  being  not  mafter  of-that  reafon,  ac- 
4 cording  to  which  it  ads,  but  only  a fervant  to  it,  and  drudging  execu- 
4 tioner  of  it.  13.  Proved  that  there  may  be  fuch.a  thing  as  ads  artificially; , 

4 -though  itfelf  do  not-  comprehend  that  art,  by  which  its  motions  are  go- 
4 verned  ; firft  from  mufical  habits ; the  dancer  refembles  the  artificial  life 
4 of  nature.  14.-  The  fame  further  evinced  from  the  inftinds  of  brute- 
4 animals,  direding  them  to  ad  rationally  and  artificially,  in  order  to  their. 

4 own  good  and  the  good  of  the  univerfe,  without  any  reafon  of  - their  own. . 

4 -The  inftinds  in  brutes  but  pafilve  impreffes  of  the  divine  wifdom,  and  a . 

4 kind  of  fate  upon  them.  15.  The  fecond  imperfedion  of  the  plaftick 
‘ •nature,  that  it.  ads  without  animal  fancy,  <rw;u<9jj<r»?,  exprefi  con-fenfe; , 
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and  conicioufnefs,  and  is  devoid  of  lei f- perception  and  felf-enjoyment. 

1 6.  Whether  this  energy  of  the  plaftick  nature  be  to  be  called  cogitation 
or  no,  but  a logomachy  or  contention  about  words.  Granted,  that  what 
moves  matter  vitally,  mud  needs  do  it  by  fome  energy  of  its  own,  diftindt 
from  local  motion  ; but  that  there  may  be  a fimple  vita!  energy,  without 
that  duplicity,  which  is  in  fynaefthefis,  or  clear  and  exprefs  confcioufnefs. 
Neverthelefs,  that  the  energy  of  nature  might  be  called  a certain  droufy, 
unawakened,  or  aftonifti’d  cogitation.  17.  Inftances,  which  render  it  pro- 
bable, that  there  may  be  a vital  energy,  without  fynaefthefis,  clear  and  ex- 
prefs con-fenfe,  or  confcioufnefs.  18.  The  plaftick  nature,  adting  nei- 
ther knowingly  nor  phantaftically,  adts  fatally,  magically  and  fympathe- 
tically.  The  divine  laws  and  fate,  as  to  matter,  not  mere  cogitation 
in  the  mind  of  God,  but  an  energetick  and  effectual  principle  ; and  the 
plaftick  nature,  the  true  and  proper  fate  of  matter,  or  the  corporeal 
world.  What  magick  is,  and  that  nature,  which  adts  fatally,  adts  alfo 
magically  and  fympathetically.  19.  That  the  plaftick  nature,  though  it 
be  the  divine  art  and  fate,  yet  for  all  that,  it  is  neither  god  nor  goddefs, 
but  a low  and  imperfedt  creature;  it  adting  artificially  and  rationally  no 
otherwife,  than  compounded  forms  of  letters,  when  printing  coherenc 
philofophick  fenfe  ; nor  for  ends,  than  a faw  or  hatchet  in  the  hands  of  a 
Ikilful  mechanick.  The  plaftick  and  vegetative  life  of  nature  the  loweft 
of  all  lives,  and  inferiour  to  the  fenfitive.  A higher  providence  than  that 
of  the  plaftick  nature  governing  the  corporeal  world  itfelf.  20.  Not- 
withftanding  which,  foraftnuch  as  the  plaftick  nature  is  a life,  it  muft 
needs  be  incorporeal.  One  and  the  fame  thing,  having  in  it  an  entire 
model  and  platform,  and  adting  upon  feveral  diftant  parts  of  matter  at 
once  coherently,  cannot  be  corporeal  ; and  though  Ariftotle  no  where  de- 
clares whether  his  nature  be  corporeal  or  incorporeal  (which  he  neither 
doth  clearly  concerning  the  rational  foul)  and  his  followers  conclude  it  to 
be  corporeal,  yet  according  to  the  very  principles  of  that  philofophy  it 
muft  needs  be  otherwife.  21.  The  plaftick  nature  being  incorporeal, 
muft  either  be  a lower  power  lodged  in  fouls,  that  are  alfo  confcious,  fen- 
fitive or  rational  ; or  elfe  a diftindt  fubftantial  life  by  itfelf,  and  inferiour 
kind  of  foul.  How  the  Platonifts  complicate  both  thefe  together  ; with 
Arijlotle' s agreeable  determination,  that  nature  is  either  part  of  a foul, 
or  not  without  foul.  22.  The  plaftick  nature  as  to  animals,  according 
to  Arijiotle , a part  or  lower  power  of  their  refpedtive  fouls.  That 
the  phenomena  prove  a plaftick  nature  or  archeus  in  animals,  to  make 
which  a diftindt  thing  from  the  foul,  is  to  multiply  entities  without 
neccflity.  The  foul  endued  with  a plaftick  power,  the  chief  forma- 
trix  of  its  own  body,  the  contribution  of  certain  other  caufes  not  ex- 
cluded. 23.  That  befides  that  plaftick  principle  in  particular  ani- 
mals, forming  them  as  fo  many  little  worlds,  there  is  a general  pla- 
ftick nature  in  the  whole  corporeal  univerfe,  which  likewife,  accord- 
ing to  Arijlotle , is  either  a part  and  lower  power  of  a confcious  mun- 
dane foul,  or  elfe  fomething  depending  on  it.  24.  That  no  lefs  ac- 
cording to  Arijlotle  than  Plato  and  Socrates , our  felves  partake  of  life 
from  the  life  of  the  univerfe,  as  well  as  we  do  of  heat  and  cold, 
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* from  the  heat  and  cold  of  the  univerfe  ; from  whence  it  appears,  that 
‘ Ariftotle  alfo  held  the  world’s  animation,  with  further  undeniable  proof 
« thereof.  An  anfwer  to  two  the  moft  confiderable  places  of  that  philofo- 

* pher,  that  feem  to  imply  the  contrary.  That  Ariftotle’s  firft  immoveable 
4 mover  was  no  foul,  but  a perfect  intellect  abftraCt  from  matter;  but  that 
« he  fuppofed  this  to  move  only  as  a final  caule,  or  as  being  loved,  and  be- 
4 fides  it,  a mundane  foul  and  plaftick  nature,  to  move  the  heavens  effici- 
4 ently.  Neither  Ariftotle' s nature,  nor  his  mundane  foul,  the  fupreme 
4 Deity.  However,  though  there  be  no  fuch  mundane  foul,  as  both  Plato 
4 and  Ariftotle  conceived,  yet  notwithftanding  there  may  be  a plaftick  na- 
4 ture  depending  upon  a higher  intellectual  principle.  25.  No  impoffi- 
4 bility  of  fome  other  particular  plaftick  principles  ; and  though  it  be  not 
4 reafonable  to  think,  that  every  plant,  herb,  and  pile  of  grafs,  hath  a 
4 plaftick  or  vegetative  foul  of  its  own,  nor  that  the  earth  is  an  animal ; yet 
4 that  there  may  poftibly  be  one  plaftick  inconfcious  nature  in  the  whole 
4 terraqueous  globe,  by  which  vegetables  may  be  feverally  organized  and 
4 framed,  and  all  things  performed,  which  tranfcend  the  power  of  fortuitous 
4 mechanifm.  26.  Our  fecond  undertaking,  which  was  to  fhew  how  grofly 

* thofe  Atheifts  (who  acknowledge  this  plaftick  nature)  mifunderftand  it 
4 and  abufe  the  notion,  to  make  a counterfeit  God-Almighty  or  Numen 
4 of  it,  to  the  exclufion  of  the  true  Deity.  Firft,  in  their  fuppoling,  that  to 
4 be  the  firft  and  higheft  principle  of  the  univerfe,  which  is  the  laft  and 
t lowed  of  all  lives,  a thing  as  efientially  derivative  from,  and  dependent 
4 upon  a higher  intellectual  principle,  as  the  echo  on  the  original  voice. 

4 27.  Secondly,  in  their  making  fenle  and  reafon  in  animals  to  emerge  out 
4 of  a fenflefs  life  of  nature,  by  the  mere  modification  and  organization 
4 of  matter.  That  no  duplication  of  corporeal  organs  can  ever  make  one 
4 finale  inconfcious  life  to  advance  into  redoubled  confcioufnefs  and  felf- 
4 enjoyment.  28.  Thirdly,  in  attributing  perfeCt  knowledge  and  under- 
4 ftandino-  to  this  life  of  nature,  which  yet  themfelves  fuppofe  to  be  devoid 
4 of  all  animal  fenle  and  confcioufnefs.  29.  Laftly,  in  making  the  plaftick 

* life  of  nature  to  be  merely  corporeal ; the  Hylozoifts  contending,  that  it 
4 is  but  an  inadequate  conception  of  body,  as  the  only  fubftance ; and  fond- 
4 ly  dreaming,  that  the  vulgar  notion  oi  God  is  nothing  but  fuch  an  inade- 
4 quate  conception  of  the  matter  of  the  whole  univerfe,  miftaken  for  a com- 
4 plete  and  entire  fubftance  by  itfelf,  the  caufe  of  all  things.* 
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CHAP.  IV. 

The  idea  of  God  declared , in  way  of  anfwer  to  the  firfi  atheiftick  argument. 
The  grand  prejudice  againjl  the  naturality  of  this  idea , as  ejfentially  fnclud- 
ing  unity  or  onelinefs  in  it,  from  the  Pagan  polytheifm , removed.  Proved 
that  the  intelligent  Pagans  generally  acknowledged  one  fupreme  Deity,  What 
their  polytheifm  and  idolatry  was  \ with  fome  account  of  Chrifiianity.  1 . The 
either  Jlupid  infenfihility , or  grofs  impudence  of  Atheijis , in  denying  the  word 
GO  D to  have  any  fignification , or  that  there  is  any  other  idea  anfwering 
to  it  befides  the  mere  phantafm  of  the  found.  The  difeafe  called  by  the  phi - 
lofopher  aTroAilko-i?  T«  voting,  the  petrification  (or  dead  infenfibility ) of  the 
mind.  2 . That  the  Atheijis  themfelves  mujl  needs  have  an  idea  of  God  in 
their  minds , or  otherwife  when  they  deny  his  exifience , they  fhould  deny  the 
exi fence  of  nothing.  And  that  they  have  alfo  the  fame  idea  of  him  with 
Theijls , they  denying  the  very  fame  thing  which  the  others  affirm.  3.  A 
lemma , or  preparatory  propcfition  to  the  idea  of  God , that  though  fome  things 
be  made  or  generated , yet  it  is  not  poffible , that  all  things  fhould  be  made , 
but  fomething  mujl  of  neceffity  exijl  of  itfelf  from  eternity  unmade , and  be 
the  caufe  of  thofe  other  things  that  are  made.  4.  The  two  mofi  oppofite  opi- 
nions, concerning  that  which  was  felf-exijlent  from  eternity , or  unmade , 
and  the  caufe  of  all  other  things  made : one , that  it  was  nothing  but  fenfiefs 
matter , the  mofi  imperfett  of  all  things  •,  the  other , that  it  was  fomething 
mofi  per f eft,  and  therefore  confcioufiy  intelleftual.  The  affirters  of  this 
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latter  opinion,  Theijls  in  a JlriCt  and  proper  fenfe  ; of  the  former , A theijls. 
So  that  the  idea  of  God  in  general  is  a perfect  confcioujly  underjlandin^  be- 
ing (or  mind)  felf-exifent  from  eternity , and  the  caufe  of  all  other  things. 
5.  Obferved , that  the  Atheifts,  who  deny  a God,  according  to  the  true  idea 
of  him , do  often  abufe  the  word , calling  fenfefs  matter  by  that  name , and 
meaning  nothing  elfe  thereby  but  a firf  principle , or  felf-exifent  unmade 
thing.  That  according  to  this  notion  of  the  word  God , there  can  be  no  fuch 
thing  as  an  A'theifl y no  man  being  able  to  perfuade  himfelf  ',  that  all  things 
fprung  from  nothing.  6.  In  order  to  the  more  punctual  declaration  of  the 
divine  idea , the  opinion  of  thofe  taken  notice  of. , who  fuppofe  two  felf-exifent 
unmade  principles , God  and  matter  ; and  fo  God  not  to  be  the  foie , but  only 
the  chief  principle.  7.  I hat  thefe  are  but  imp  er felt  and  mifaken  Theijls . 
Their  idea  of  God  de  lared,  with  its  defeClivenefs.  A latitude  in  theifm. 
None  to  be  condemned  for  abfolute  Atheifs , but  fuch  as  deny  an  eternal' 
unmade  mind , ruling  over  matter.  8.  The  mof  compendious  idea  of  God , 
an  abfolutely  perfect  being.  That  this  includes  not  only  confcious  intellectu- 
ality and  neceffary  exiftence , but  alfo  omni-caufality , omnipotence  and  in- 
finite power:  and  therefore  God  the  foie  principle  of  all , and  caufe  of 
matter.  The  true  notion  of  infinite  power.  Pagans  acknowledged  the  di- 
vine omnipotence.  And  that  the  Atheifs  fuppofed  infinite  power  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  idea  of  God , proved  from  Lucretius.  9.  That  abfolute  per- 
fection implies  fomething  more  than  power  and  knowledge _ A vaticination 
in  mens  minds  of  a higher  good  than  either.  That  God  is  better  than  know- 
ledge, according  to  Ariflotle  : and  that  there  is  morality  in  the  nature  of 
God , wherein  his  chief  happinefs  confifeth.  This  borrowed  from  Plato,, 
who  makes  the  highef  perfection , and  fupreme  Deity , to  be  goodnefs  itfelf  \ 
above  knowledge  and  intellect.  God , and  the  fupreme  good , according  to 
the  feripture , love.  God  no  foft  or  fond • love , but  an  impartial  law , and 
the  meafure  of  all  things.  That  the  Atheifs  fuppofed  goodnefs  alfo  to  be 
included  in  the  idea  of  God.  The  idea  of  God  more  explicate  and  unfolded , 
a being  abfolutely  perfect , infinitely  good , wife  and  powerful , necejfarily 
exifent  •,  and  not  only  the  framer  of  the  world , but  alfo  the  caufe  of  all 
things.  10.  That  this  idea  of  God  ejfentially  includes  unity  or  onelinefs  in 
it  •,  fince  there  can  be  but  one  fupreme , one  caufe  of  all  things , one  omnipo- 
tent, and  one  infinitely  perfect.  This  unity  or  onelinefs  of  the  Deity  fup- 
pofed alfo  by  Epicurus  and  Lucretius,  who  profeffedly  denied  a God , accord- 
ing to  this  idea.  11.  The  grand  prejudice  againf  the  naturality  of  this- 
idea  of  God , as  it  ejfentially  includes  unity  and  folitariety , from  the  poly - 
theifm  of  all  nations  formerly , befides  the  Jews,  and  of  all  the  wifeji  men 
and  philofophers : from  whence  it  is  inferred , that  this  idea  of  God  is  but 
artificial,  and  owes  its  original  to  laws  and  injlilution.  An  enquiry  to  be 
made  concerning  the  true  fenfe  of  the  Pagan  polylheifm.  That  the  objectors 
take  it  for  granted , that  the  Pagan  polytheijls  univerfally  ajferted  many 
felf-exijlent  intellectual  beings,  and  independent  deities , as  fo  many  par- 
tial caufes  of  the  world.  12.  Firjl,  the  irrationality  of  this  opinion , 
and  its  manifeji  repugnancy  to  the  phenomena  ; which  render  it  lefts  pro- 
bable to  have  been  the  belief  of  all  the  Pagan  polytheijls.  13.  Secondly ,, 
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that  no  fuch  thing  at  all  appears , as  that  ever  any  intelligent  Pagans  offer  ted 
a multitude  of  eternal , unmade , independent  deities.  The  Hefiodian  gods. 
‘The  Valentinian  JEons.  The  nearejl  approach  made  thereunto  by  the  Ma- 
nichean  good  and  evil  gods.  This  dobirine  not  generally  afferted  by  the  Greek 
philofophers , as  Plutarch  affirmeth.  Ffueftioned  whether  the  Perfian  evil 
Daemon  or  Arimanius  were  a felf-exiftent  principle , efjentially  evil.  Ari- 
1 to  tie’s  confutation  and  explofton  of  many  principles , or  independent  deities. 
Faufrus  the  Manichean  his  conceit , that  the  Jews  and  Chriftians  pagani- 
wed , in  the  opinion  of  monarchy , with  St.  Auftin’j  judgment , concerning 
■the  Pagans , thereupon.  14.  Concluded  that  the  Pagan  polytheifm  mufi 
■be  underftood  according  to  another  equivocation  in  the  word  gods , as  ufed 
for  created  intellectual  beings , fuperior  to  men,  that  ought  to  be  religioufly 
worfhipped . That  the  Pagans  held  both  many  gods  and  one  God , ( as  Ona- 
tus  the  Pythagorean  declares  himfelf)  in  different  fenfes : many  inferior 
deities  fubordinate  to  one  fupreme.  1 5.  Further  evidence  of  this , that  the 
intelligent  Pagan  polytheifls  held  only  a plurality  of  inferior  deities , fubor- 
dinate to  one  fupreme : firfl , becaufe  after  the  emerfion  of  Chriflianity , and 
its  conteft  with  Pagantfm,  when  occafion  was  offered , not  only  no  Pagan 
afferted  a multiplicity  of  independent  deities , but  alfo  all  univerfally  declaimed 
it , and  profejfed  to  acknowledge  one  fupreme  God.  16.  That  this  was  no 
refinement  or  interpolation  of  Paganifm , as  might  poffilly  be  fufpebled , but 
that  the  doblrine  of  the  mofi  ancient  Pagan  theologers , and  greatefl  pro- 
moters of  Polytheifm , was  agreeable  hereunto  •,  which  will  be  proved , not 
from  fufpebled  writings,  (as  of  Trifmegift  and  /^Sibyls)  but  fuch  as  are 
indubitate.  Firfl , that  Zoroafter,  the  chief  promoter  of  polytheifm  in  the 
eajlern  parts , acknowledged  one  fupreme  Deity , the  maker  of  the  world , 
proved  from  Eubulus  in  Porphyry,  befides  his  own  words  cited  by  Eufe- 
bius.  17.  That  Orpheus,  commonly  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Theologer , 
and  the  father  of  the  Grecanick  polytheifm , clearly  afferted  one  fupreme 
Deity , proved  by  his  own  words,  out  of  Pagan  records.  18.  That  the 
Egyptians  themf elves , the  mofi  polytheiftical  of  all  nations , had  an  acknow- 
ledgement amongft  them  of  one  fupreme  Deity.  19.  That  the  poets , who 
were  the  greatefl  depravers  of  the  Pagan  theology , and,  by  their  fables  of 
the  gods , made  it  look  more  arifiocratically , did  themfelves  notwithfianding 
acknowledge  a monarchy , one  prince  and  father  of  gods.  That  famous  paf- 
fage  of  Sophocles  not  to  be  fufpebted,  though  not  found  in  any  of  thefe  tra- 
gedies now  extant.  20.  That  all  the  Pagan  philofophers,  who  were  Theifis , 
univerfally  afferted  a mundane  monarchy.  Pythagoras,  as  much  a Polytheifi 
as  any,  and  yet  his  firfi  principle  of  things,  as  well  as  numbers,  a monad  or 
unity.  Anaxagoras  his  one  mind  ordering  all  things  for  good.  Xenopha- 
nes his  one  and  all,  and  his  one  God  the  great  eft  among  the  gods.  21.  Par- 
menides his  fupreme  God,  one  immoveable.  Empedocles  his  both  many 
gods  junior  to  friendfhip  and  contention,  and  his  one  God,  called  to  tv,  fenior 
to  them.  Zeno  Eleates  his  demonfiration  of  one  God,  in  Ariftotle.  22. 
Pnilolaus  his  prince  and  governor  of  all  God  always  one.  Euclides  Me- 
garenfis  his  God,  called  h to  dyxBov,  one  the  very  good.  Timasus  Locrus 
■his  mind  and  good,  above  the  foul  of  the  world.  Antifthgnes  his  one  natural 
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God.  Onatus  his  Corypheus.  23.  Generally  believed  and  true , that  So- 
crates acknowledged  one  fupreme  God  *,  but  that  he  difclaimed  all  the  infe- 
rior gods  of  the  Pagans , a vulgar  error.  Plato  alfo  a polytheifi , and  that 
paffage , which  fome  lay  fo  great  flrefs  upon.,  ( that  he  was  ferious  when  he 
began  his  epijtles  with  God , but  when  with  gods  jocular ) fpurious  and  coun- 
terfeit *,  and  yet  he  was  notwithjlanding  an  undoubted  Monotheift  alfo  in 
another  fenfe  ; an  ajferter  of  one  God  over  all , of  a maker  of  the  worlds 
of  a firft  Gody  of  a greateft  of  the  gods.  The  firft  hypojlafis  of  the  Plato- 
nick  trinity  properly  the  king  of  all  things , for  whofe  fake  are  all  things  ; 
the  father  of  the  caufe  and  prince  of  the  world , that  is,  of  the  eternal  in- 
tellect, or  A oy<&.  24.  Ariftotle  an  acknowledger  of  many  gods  [he  account- 
ing the  Jlars  fuch)  and  yet  an  exprefs  ajferter  of  one  prince, 

one  immoveable  mover.  25.  Cleanthes  and  Chryfippus  Stoicks , though  they 
filled  the  whole  heaven,  earth,  air  and  fea  with  gods , yet  notwithjlanding 
they  acknowledged  only  one  God  immortal,  Jupiter;,  all  the  reft  being  con- 
fumed  into  him,  in  the  fucceftive  conflagrations,  and  afterwards  made  a-new 
by  him.  Cleanthes  his  excellent  and  devout  hymn  to  the  fupreme  God.  2 6. 

Endlefs  to  cite  all  the  paftages  of  the  later  Pagan  writers  and  poly  thefts,  in 
which  one  fupreme  God  is  afferted.  Excellent  difcourfes  in  fome  of  them  con- 
cerning the  Deity,  particularly  Plotinus ; who,  though  he  derived  all  things ,, 
even  matter  itfelf , from  one  fupreme  Deity , yet  was  a contender  for  many 
gods.  27.  This  not  only  the  opinion  of  phil of ophers  and  learned  men , but 
alfo  the  general  belief  of  the  Pagan  vulgar:  that  there  was  one  fupreme 
God,  proved  from  Maximus  Tyrius.  The  Romans  Deus  optimus  maxi- 
mus.  The  Pagans,  when  moft  ferious,  fpake  of  God  fingularly.  Kyrie 
Eleefon  part  of  the  Pagans  litany  to  the  fupreme  God.  The  more  civilized 
Pagans  at  this  very  day  acknowledge  one  fupreme  Deity , the  maker  of  the 
world.  28.  Plutarch’s  teftimony,  that , notwithjlanding  the  variety  of  Pa- 
ganick  religions,  and  the  different  names  of  gods  ufed  in  them , yet  one  reafcn, 
mind  or  providence  ordering  all  things,  and  its  inferior  minifters,  were 
alike  every  where  worjhipped.  29.  Plain  that  the  Pagan  Thefts  muft  needs 
acknowledge  one  fupreme  Deity,  becaufe  they  generally  believed  the  whole 
world  to  be  one  animal , governed  by  one  foul.  Some  Pagans  made  this  foul 
of  the  world  their  fupreme  God  ; others  an  abftrad  mind  fuperior  to  it.  30. 
The  Hebrew  doctors  generally  of  this  perfuafion,  that  the  Pagans  worftoip- 
ped  one  fupreme  God,  and  that  all  their  other  gods  were  but  mediators  be- 
twixt him  and  men.  3 1 . Daftly,  this  confirmed  from  feripture.  The  Pa- 
gans knew  God.  Aratus  his  Jupiter,  and  the  Athenians  unknown  God, 
the  true  God.  32.  In  order  to  a fuller  explication  of  the  Pagan  theology , 
and  Jhewivg  the  occafion  of  its  being  mi  funder  flood,  three  heads  requifite  to 
be  inffted  on.  Firft , that  the  Pagans  worjhipped  one  fupreme  God  under 
many  names : Secondly,  that  befides  this  one  God , they  worjhipped  alfo  many 
gods,  which  were  indeed  inferior  deities  ftibordinate  to  him : Thirdly,  that 
they  worjhipped  both  the  fupreme  and  inferior  gods  in  images,  ftatues  and 
fymbols,  fometimes  abufively  called  alfo  gods.  Firft , that  the  fu- 
preme God  amongft  the  Pagans  was  potyonymous,  and  worjhipped  under 
feveral  perfonal  names , according  to  his  feveral  attributes  and  the  manifcfla- 
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tions  of  them , his  gifts  and  ejfeCls  in  the  world.  33.  That  upon  the  fame 
account , things  not  fubftantial  were  perfonated  and  deified  by  the  Pagans » 
and  worfhipped  as  fo  many  feveral  names  and  notions  of  one  God.  3 4.  That 
as  the  whole  corporeal  world  animated  was  fuppofed  by  fome  of  the  Pagans 
to  be  the  fupreme  God,  fo  he  was  worfhipped  in  the  feveral  parts  and  members 
of  it  ( having  perfonal  names  beflowed  upon  them ) as  it  were  by  parcels  and 
piece- meal,  or  by  fo  many  inadequate  conceptions.  That  fome  of  the  Pagan t 
made  the  corporeal  world  the  temple  of  God  only,  but  others  the  body  of  God. 
35.  The  fecond  head  propofed , that  befides  the  one  fupreme  God , under  feve- 
ral names , the  Pagans  acknowledged  and  worfhipped  alfo  many  gods 
‘yew'loCc,  made  gods,  created  intellectual  beings  fuperior  to  men.  36.  The 
Pythagorick  or  Platonick  trinity  of  divine  hypoftafes.  And  the  higher  of 
the  inferior  deities,  according  to  this  hypo  thefts.  Nous , Pfyche , and  the 
whole  corporeal  world  with  particular  Noes  and  Henades.  37.  The  other 
inferior  deities  acknowledged  as  well  by  the  vulgar  as  philofophers,  of  three 
forts.  Firft , the  fun , moon  and  fiars,  and  other  greater  parts  of  the  univerfe 
animated , called  fenfible  gods.  38.  Secondly , their  inferior  deities  invifible , 
ethereal  and  aereal  animals,  called  damons.  Thefe  appointed  by  the  fupreme 
Deity  to  prefide  over  kingdoms , cities,  places,  perfons  and  things.  39.  The 
lafi  fort  of  the  Pagan  inferior  deities,  heroes  and  or  men- gods. 

Euemerus  taxed  by  Plutarch,  for  making  all  the  Pagan  gods  nothing  but 
dead  men.  40.  The  third  general  head  propofed , that  the  Pagans  worfhip- 
ped  both  the  fupreme  and  inferior  gods  in  images , fiatues  and  fymbols.  That 
firft  of  all,  before  images  and  temples , rude  fiones  and  pillars  without  fculp - 
ture  were  ereCled  for  religious  monuments,  and  called  ftcdluAix,  or  Bethels. 
41.  That  afterwards  images,  fiatues  and  fymbols  were  ufed,  and  houfed  in 
temples.  Thefe  placed  in  the  wefi-end  of  the  temples  to  face  the  eafi  ; fo  that 
the  Pagans  entering , worfhipped  towards  the  weft  : one  / rob  able  cccafion  cf 
the  ancient  Chrijlians  praying  towards  the  erfi.  The  golden  calf  made  for 
a fymbolick  prefence  of  the  God  of  Ifrad.  42.  All  the  parts  of  the  entire 
Pagan  religion  reprefented  together  at  once  in  Plato.  43.  That  fome  late 
writers,  not  well  underftanding  the  fenfe  of  Pagans,  have  confounded  all 
their  theology,  by  fuppofing  them  to  worfhip  the  inanimate  parts  of  the  world 
as  fuch,  for  gods  ■,  therefore  diftinguifhing  betwixt  their  animal  and  their- 
natural  gods.  That  no  corporeal  thing  was  worfhipped  by  the  Pagans  other- 
wife,  than  either  as  being  ilfelf  animated  with  a particular  foul  of  its  own, 
or  as  being  part  of  the  whole  animated  world , or  as  having  daemons  prefiding 
over  it,  to  whom  the  worfhip  was  properly  directed  ; or  lafttiy,  as  being  images 
or  fymbols  of  divine  things.  44.  That  though  the  Egyptians  be  faid  to  have 
worfhipped  brute  animals , and  were  generally  therefore  condemned  by  the  other 
Pagans  *,  yet  the  wifer  of  therm  ufed  them  only  as  hieroglyphicks  and  fym- 
bols. 45.  That  the  Pagans  worfhipped  not  only  the  fupreme  God , but  al- 
fo the  inferior  deities,  by  material  facrfices.  Sacrifices  or  fire -offerings, 
in  their  firft  and  general  notion  nothing  elfe  but  gifts  and  figns  of  gra- 
titude, and  appendices  of  prayer.  But  that  animal  facrifices  had  after- 
wards a particular  notion  alfo  of  expiation  faftened  on  them,  whether  by 
divine  direction,  or  human  agreement , left  undetermined.  46,  The  Pagans 
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apology  for  the  three  forementioned  things.  Fir  ft,  for  worfhipping  one  fu- 
preme God  under  many  perfonal  names,  and  that  not  only  according  to  his 
fever al  attributes , but  alfo  his  fever al  manifeftations , gifts  and  effebis , in 
the  vifible  world.  With  an  excufe  for  thofe  corporeal  TheiJIs,  who  worfhipped 
the  whole  animated  world  as  the  fupreme  God , and  the  fever  al  parts  of  it 
under  perfonal  names , as  living  members  of  him.  47.  Their  apology  for 
worfhipping,  befides  the  one  fupreme  God,  many  inferior  Deities.  That 
they  worfhipping  them  only  as  inferior  could  not  therefore  be  guilty  of 
giving  them  that  honour,  which  was  proper  to  the  fupreme.  That  they 
honoured  the  fupreme  God  incomparably  above  all.  That  they  put  a difference 
in  their  facrifices  i and  that  material  facrifices  were  not  the  proper  worfhip 
of  the  fupreme  God,  but  rather  below  him.  48.  Several  reafons  of  the  Pa- 
gans, for  giving  religious  worfhip  to  inferiour  created  beings.  Firft,  that 
this  honour , which  is  heft  owed  upon  them,  does  ultimately  redound  to  the  fu- 
preme God,  and  aggrandize  kis  ftate  and  majefty , they  being  all  his  mini - 
fters  and  attendants.  49.  That  as  demons  are  mediators  betwixt  the  Ce~ 
leftial  gods  and  men,  fo  thofe  celeftial  gods , and  all  the  other  inferior  deities, 
are  themfelves  alfo  mediators  betwixt  man  and  the  fupreme  God,  and  as 
it  were  convenient  fteps,  by  which  we  ought  with  reverence  to  approach  him. 
co.  That  there  is  an  honour  in  juftice  due  to  all  thofe  excellent  brings  that 
are  above  us  ; and  that  the  Pagans  do  but  honour  every  thing  as  they  ought, 
in  that  due  rank  and  place,  in  which  the  fupreme  God  hath  fet  it.  51.  That 
demons  or  angels  bring  appointed  to  prefide  over  kingdoms , cities  and  per- 
fons,  and  the  feveral  parts  of  the  corporeal  univerfe , and  bring  many 
ways  benefariors  to  us,  thanks  ought  to  be  returned  to  them  by  facriftce. 
52.  That  the  inferior  gods , daemons  and  heroes,  being  all  of  them  able  to 
do  us  either  good  or  hurt,  and  being  alfo  irafcible , and  therefore  prcvokable 
by  our  neglebl  of  them,  it  is  as  well  our  intereft  as  our  duty  to  pacify  and 
appeafe  them  by  worfhip.  53.  Laftly,  that  it  cannot  be  thought , that  the 
fupreme  God  will  envy  thofe  inferior  gods  that  worfhip  or  honour , which  is 
beftowed  upon  them  •,  nor  fnfpebted,  that  any  of  thofe  inferior  deities  will 
fatlioufty  go  about  to  fet  up  themfelves  againft  the  fupreme  God.  54.  That 
many  of  the  Pagans  worftjipped  none  but  good  demons,  and  that  thofe  of  them, 
who  worftjipped  evil  ones,  did  it  only  in  order  to  their  appeafement  and  mi- 
tigation, that  fo  they  might  do  them  no  hurt.  None  but  magicians  to  be  ac- 
counted properly  devil-worjhippers , who  honour  evil  demons,  in  order  to  the 
gratification  of  their  revenge,  lift  and  ambition.  55.  The  Pagans  plead, 
that  thofe  demons,  who  delivered  oracles , and  did  miracles  amongft  them, 
muft  needs  be  good,  fince  there  cannot  be  a greater  reproach  to  the  fu- 
preme God,  than  to  fuppofe  him  to  appoint  evil  demons  as  preftdents  and 
governours  over  the  world , or  to  fuffer  them  to  have  fo  great  a fway  mid 
fhare  of  power  in  it.  The  faith  of  Plato  in  divine  providence,  that  the 
good  every  where  prevails  over  the  bad,  and  that  the  Delphick  Apollo  was 
therefore  a good  daemon.  56.  The  Pagans  apology  for  worfhipping  the  fu- 
preme God  in  images , ftatues  and  fymbols.  That  thefte  are  only  fchelically 
worftjipped  by  them,  the  honour  paffing  from  them  to  the  prototype.  And 
,that  fince  we  living  in  bodies  cannot  eafily  have  a conception  of  any  thing 
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without  feme  corporeal  image  or  phantafm,  thus  much  mujl  be  indulged  to  the 
infirmity  of  human  nature  {at  leafi  in  the  vulgar ) to  the  worfhip  of  God , 
corporeally  in  images,  to  prevent  their  running  to  atheifin.  57.  That  though- 
it  fhould  appear  by  this  apology  of  the  Pagans , that  their  cafe  were  not  alto - 
gether  fio  bad  as  is  commonly  fuppofed , yet  they  cannot  be  juftified  thereby  in 
the  three  particulars  above  mentioned , but  the  fcripture-condemnation  of  them 
is  irrefragable,  that  knowing  God,  they  did  not  glorify  him  as  God,  or  janCiify 
his  name  ■,  that  is,  worfhip  him  according  to  his  uncommon  and  incommuni- 
cable, his  peerlefs  and  info ciable,  tranfeendent  and  Jingular , incomparable  and 
unr efembl able  nature  ; but  mingled,  fame  way  or  other,  creature-worfhip  with 
the  worjhip  of  the  creator.  Fivfl , that  the  worfhipping  of  one  Godin  his  va- 
rious gifts  and  effects,  under  fever al  per fonal.  names,  a thing  in  it  felf  ab- 
fiurd,  may  alfo  prove  a great  occafion  of  atheifm,  when  the  things  themfelves 
come  to  be  called  by  thofe  names,  as  wine  Bacchus,  corn  Ceres.  The  con- 
clufion  eafily  following  from  thence,  that  the  good  things  of  nature  are  the  only 
deities.  But  to  worfhip  the  corporeal  world  it  felf  animated,  as  the  fupreme 
God,  and  the  parts  of  it  as  the  members  of  God,  plainly  to  confound  God  with 
the  creature,  and  not  to  glorify  him  as  creator,  nor  according  to  his  feparate 
and  fpiritual  nature.  58.  To  give  religious  worfhip  to  damons  or  angels , 
heroes  or  faints , or  any  other  intellectual  creatures,  though  not  honouring 
them  equally  with  the  fupreme  God,  is  to  deny  God  the  honour  of  his  holinefs, 
his, fingular,  infociable,  and  incommunicable  nature , as  he  is  the  only  felf  - 
originated  being,  and  the  creator  of  all  of,  whom,  through  whom,  and  to  whom 
are  all  things.  As  God  is  fuch  a being,  that  there  is  nothing  like  him , fo 
ought  the  worfhip  which  is  given  him,  to  be  fuch  as  hath  nothing  like  to  it,  a 
Jingular , feparate  and  incommunicate  worfhip.  They  not  to  be  religioufly 
worfhipped,  that  worfhip.  59.  That  the  religious  worfhip  of  created  fpirits 
proceeded  chiefly  from  a fear,  that  if  they  were  not  worfhipped,  they  would 
be  provoked  and  do  hurt , which  is  both  highly  injur  was  to  good  fpirits , and  a- 
diflrufl  of  the  fujficiency  of  God's  power  to  protect  his  worfhippers.  That  all 
good  fpirits  uninvok'd  are  of  themfelves  officioufly  ready  to  affift  thofe,  who 
fencer ely  worfhip  and  propitiate  the  fupreme  Deity , and  therefore  no  need  of 
the  religious  worfhip  of  them,  which  would  be  alfo  offenfeve  to  them.  60.  That 
mens  praying  to  images  and  ftatues  is  much  more  ridiculous  than  children's 
talking  to  babies  made  of  clouts,  but  not  fo  innocent  -,  they  thereby  debafeng  both 
themfelves  and  God,  not  glorifying  him  according  to  his  fpiritual  and  unre- 
femblable  nature,  but  changing  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  the 
likenefs  of  corruptible  man  or  beafi.  61.  The  mifiake  of  thofe,  who  think,  none 
can  be  guilty  of  idolatry , that  believe  one  God  the  maker  of  the  world. 
62.  That  from  the  fame  ground  of  reafon,  that  nothing  ought  to  be  religioufly 
vjorfhipped  befedes  the  fupreme  God,  or  whom  he  appoints  to  reprefent  himfelf 
( becaufe  he  ought  to  be  fanCtified,  and  dealt  withal,  according  to  his  fengu- 
lar  nature,  as  unlike  to  every  thing ) it  follows,  contrary  to  the  opinion  offome 
oppofers  of  idolatry,  that  there  ought  alfo  to  be  a diferimination  made  between 
things  facred  and  prophane,  and  reverence  ufed  in  divine  worfhip.  Idolatry 
and  facrilege  allied.  63.  Another  feripture- charge  upon  the  Pagans,  that 
they  were  devil-worfhippers ; not  as  though  they  intended  all  their  worfhip 
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to  evil  daemons  or  devils  as  fuch,  but  becaufe  their  poly  theifm  and  idolatry  (un- 
acceptable to  God  and  good  fpirits)  was  promoted  by  evil  fpirits  delivering 
oracles  and  doing  miracles  for  the  confirmation  of  it , they  alfo  infinuating 
themf elves  into  the  temples  and  Jlatues , therefore  the  worfhip  was  look'd  upon , 
as  done  to  them.  The  fame  thing  faid  of  others  befides  Pagans , that  they 
worfhipped  Devils.  64.  Proved  that  they  were  evil  demons,  who  delivered 
oracles , and  did  miracles  amongfi  the  Pagans , for  the  carrying  on  of  that  reli- 
gion, from  the  many  obfcene  rites  and  myjteries , not  only  not  prohibited, but  alfo 
enjoined  by  them.  65.  The  fame  thing  further  proved  from  other  cruel  and 
bloody  rites , but  efpecially  that  of  man-facrifices.  PJutarch’j  clear  acknow- 
ledgment, that  both  the  obfcene  rites  and  man-facrifices,  amongfi  the  Pa- 
gans owed  their  original  to  wicked  damons.  66.  That  the  God.  of  Ifrael 
neither  required  nor  accepted  of  man- facrifices,  againfi  a modern  Diatribift. 
67.  That  what  faith  fioever  Plato  might  have  in  the  Delphic  Apollo,  he  was 
no  other  than  an  evil  daemon,  or  devil.  An  anfwer  to  the  Pagans  argument 
from  divine  providence.  63.  That  the  Pagans  religion,  unfound  in  its  foun- 
dation, was  infinitely  more  corrupted  and  depraved  _ by  means  of  thefe  four 
things  \ firfi,  the  fuperfiition  of  the  ignorant  vulgar.  69.  Secondly,  the  li- 
centious figments  of  poets  and  fable -mongers,  frequently  condemn'd  by  Plato 
and  other  wifer  Pagans.  70.  Thirdly  the  craft  of  priefis  and  politicians . 
7 1 . Laftly,  the  impofture  of  evil  damons  or  devils.  That  by  means  of  thefe 
four  things,  the  pagan  religion  became  a mofi  foul  and  unclean  thing.  And 
as  fome  were  captivated  by  it  under  a mofi  grievous  yoke  of  fuperfiition,  fo 
others  fir ongly  inclined  to  atheifm.  72.  Plato  not  infenftble,  that  the  Pagan 
religion  fioodin  need  of  reformatian ; never thelefs  fuppofing  many  of  thofe  re- 
ligious rites  to  have  been  introduced  by  vifions , dreams , and  oracles , he  con- 
cluded, that  no  wife  legifiator  would,  of  his  own  head,  venture  to  make  an 
alteration  : implying,  that  this  was  a thing  not  to  be  effected  otherwife  than 
by  divine  revelation  and  miracles.  The  generally  received  opinion  of  the 
Pagans,  that  no  man  ought  to  trouble  himfelf  about  religion,  but  content  him- 
felf  to  worjhip  God*,  vlpu  ttoXsus,  according  to  the  law  of  that  country  which 
he  lived  in.  73.  Wherefore  God  Almighty,  in  great  comp affion  to  mankind, 
defigned  himfelf  to  reform  the  religion  of  the  Pagan  world , by  introducing 
another  religion  of  his  own  framing  inftead  of  it ; after  he  had  firfi  made  a 
prteludium  thereunto  in  one  nation  of  the  Ifraelites,  where  he  exprefly  pro- 
hibited, by  a voice  out  of  the  fire,  in  his  firfi  commandment,  the  Pagan  po- 
ly theifm,  or  the  worfhipping  of  other  inferior  deities  befides  himfelf ; and  in 
the  fecond,  their  idolatry,  or  the  worfhipping  of  the  fupreme  God  in  images, 
ftatues  or  fymbols.  Befides  which,  he  refrained  the  ufe  of  facrifices  : as 
alfo  fucceffively  gave  predictions,  of  a Mefifiah  to  come,  fuch  as  together  with 
miracles  might  reafonaby  conciliate  faith  to  him  when  he  came.  74.  That 
afterwards,  in  due  time,  God fent  the  promifed  MelTiah,  who  was  the  eter- 
nal Word  hyp  oft  atic  ally  united  with  a pure  human  foul  and  body,  and  fo  a true 
SedvQgtdzt®*,  or  God-man:  defigning  him  for  a living  temple  and  vifible  ftatue 
or  image,  in  which  the  Deity  fhould  be  reprefented  and  worfhipped  *,  as  alfo 
after  his  death  and  refurrection,  when  he  was  to  be  invefted  with  all  power 
and  authority,  for  a' prince  and  king , a mediator  and  inter ceffor  betwixt 
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God  and  men.  75.  That  this  SedvQpuv  0;,  or  God-man,  was  fo  far  from  in- 
tending to  require  men  facrifices  of  his  worfhippers , as  the  Pagan  demons 
did , that  he  devoted  himfelf  to  be  a catharma  and  expiatory  facrifice  for  the 
Jins  of  the  whole  world  and  thereby  alfo  abolifhed  all  facrifices  or  oblations 
by  fire  what  fo  ever,  according  to  the  divine  prediction.  76.  That  the  Chri- 
Jtian  trinity , though  a my  ft  cry,  is  more  agreeable  to  reafon  than  the  Plato - 
nick  ; and  that  there  is  no  abfurdity  at  all  in  fuppofing  the  pure  foul  and 
body  of  the  Meffiah  to  be  made  a living  temple  or  Shechinah,  image  or  Jlatue 
of  the  Deity.  That  this  religion  of  one  God  and  one  Mediator , or  Bedv9 pu^oc. 
God-man , preached  to  the  Pagan  world , and  confirmed  by  miracles , did  ef- 
fectually defiroy  all  the  Pagan  inferior  deities , middle  gods  and  mediators , de- 
mons and  heroes , together  with  their  flat  ties  and  images.  77.  That  it  is  no 
way  incongruous  to  fuppofe , that  the  divine  Majefiy , in  prefer ibing  a form  of 
religion  to  the  world , fhould  gracioufiy  condefcend  to  comply  with  human  in- 
firmity, in  order  to  the  removing  of  two  fuch  grand  evils  as  polytheifn  and 
idolatry , and  the  bringing  of  men  to  worjhip  God  in  fpirit  and  in  truth. 
78.  That  demons  and  angels,  heroes  and  faints,  are  but  different  names  for 
the  fame  things,  which  are  made  gods  by  being  worfhipped.  And  that  the 
introducing  of  angel  and  faint-worfhip,  together  with  image -worjhip,  into 
Cbrijlianity,  fee  ms  to  be  a defeating  of  one  grand  defign  of  God  Almighty  in 
it,  and  the  paganizing  of  that,  which  was  intended  for  the  unpaganizing  of 
the  world.  79.  Another  key  for  Chrifiianity  in  the  Scripture,  not  difa - 
greeing  with  the  former,  that  fince  the  way  of  wifdom  and  knowledge  pro- 
ved ineffectual  as  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  men  might , by  the  contri- 
vance of  the  gofpel,  be  brought  to  God  and  a holy  life  ( without  profound 
knowledge)  in  the  way  of  believing.  80.  That  according  to  the  Scrip- 
ture, there  is  a higher , more  precious  and  diviner  light,  than  that  of 
theory  and  fpeculation.  81.  That  in  Chrifiianity,  all  the  great , goodly , 
and  mojl  glorious  things  of  this  world , are  fiurred  and  difgraced,  com- 
paratively with  the  life  of  Chrfi.  82.  And  that  there  are  all  poffible 
engines  in  it  to  bring  men  up  to  God,  and  engage  them  in  a holy  life.  83. 
Two  errors  here  to  be  taken  notice  of ; the  firfi , of  thofe,  who  make  Chri- 
fiianity nothing  but  an  Antinomian  plot  againfi  real  righteoufnefs,  and 
as  it  were  a fecret  confederacy  with  the  devil.  The  fecond , of  thofe,  who 
turn  that  into  matter  of  mere  notion  and  opinion,  difpute  and  controverfy, 
which  was  defigned  by  God  only  as  a contrivance , machine  or  engine,  to 
bring  men  effectually  to  a holy  and  godly  life.  84.  That  Chrifiianity  may 
be  yet  further  illuflrated , from  the  confideration  of  the  adverfary  or  Sa- 
tanical  power , which  is  in  the  world.  This  no  Manichean  fubfiantial  evil 
principle,  but  a polity  of  lapfed  angels,  with  which  the  fouls  of  wicked 
men  are  alfo  incorporated,  and  may  therefore  be  called  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
nefs.  85.  The  hifiory  of  the  fallen  angels  in  Scripture  briefly  explained. 
86.  The  concurrent  agreement  of  the  Pagans  concerning  evil  demons  or  de- 
vils, and  their  activity  in  the  world.  87.  That  there  is  a perpetual  war 
betwixt  two  polities  or  kingdoms  in  the  world,  the  one  of  light , the  other  of 
darknefs\  and  that  our  Saviour  Chrfi,  or  the  Meffiah,  is  appointed  the  head 
or  chieftain  over  the  heavenly  militia,  or  the  forces  of  the  kingdom  of  light. 
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88.  'That  there  will  he  at  length  a palpable  and  fignal  overthrow  of  the 
Satanical  power,  and  whole  kingdom  of  darknefs,  by  Seq?  din  it 
God  appearing  in  an  extraordinary  and  miraculous  manner  ; and  that 
this  great  affair  is  to  be  managed  by  our  Saviour  Chrifi , as  God's  vice- 
gerent, and  a vffble  judge  both  of  quick  and  dead.  89.  'That  our  Sa- 
viour Chrijl  defigned  not  to  fet  up  himfelf  fablioufly  againjl  God- almighty, 
r.or  to  be  accounted  wp©*  S-£»,  fuperior  to  God,  but  that  when  he  hath 
done  his  work , and  put  down  all  adverfary  power,  himfelf  will  then  be 
fubject  to  God,  even  the  father , that  fo  God  may  be  all  in  all.  90. 
Laftly , hi  ring  fpoken  of  three  forms  of  religions , the  Jewifh , Chrifiian,. 
and  the  Pagan , and  there  remaining  only  a fourth  the  Mahometan,  in 
which  the  divine  monarchy  is  -zealoujly  afferted,  we  may  now  conclude,  that 
the  idea  of  God  (as  effentially  including  unity  in  it)  hath  been  entertained 
in  a l forms  of  religion.  An  account  of  that  feemingly-Jl range  phenomenon- 
cj  providence  ; the  rife,  growth,  and  continuance  of  the  Mahometan  religiom 
not  to  be  attempted  by  us,  at  leajl  in  this  place. 


J.W  "W"  AY  T NG  in  the  former  chapter  prepared  the  way,  we  fhall  now 

§f 8 proceed  (with  the  divine  affiftance)  to  anfwer  and  confute  all  thofe 

JL  JL  atheiftick  arguments  before  propofed.  The  firft  whereof  was 
this,  That  there  is  no  idea  of  God , and  therefore,  either  no  fuch  thing  exift - 
ing  in  nature,  or  at  leaf  no  poffible  evidence  of  it* 
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To  affirm,  that  there  is  no  idea  of  God,  is  all  one  as  to  affirm,  that  there 
is  r.o  conception  of  the  mind  anfwering  to  that  word  or  name  •,  and  this  the 
modern  Atheifts  ftick  not  to  maintain,  that  the  word  God  hath  no  figni- 
fication,  and  that  there  is  no  other  idea  or  conception  in  men’s  minds,  an- 
fwering  thereunto,  befides  the  mere  phantafm  of  the  found.  Now  for  any 
one  to  go  about  foberly  to  confute  this,  and  to  prove,  that  God  is  not  the 
only  word  without  a fignification,  and  that  men  do  not  every  where  pay  all 
their  religious  devotions  to  the  mere  phantafm  of  a tranfient  found,  ex- 
pecting all  good  from  it,  might  very  well  feem  to  all  intelligent  perfons  a 
molt  abfurd  and  ridiculous  undertaking  ; both  becaufe  the  thing  is  fo  evi- 
dent in  irfelf,  and  becaufe  the  plaineft  things  of  all  can  lealt  be  proved  *,  for 
b Traill  a.  KTrobeniloc  VEDOfnxwf,  oJrw  ocitobn^iv  dvctiftri  He  that  thinks  all  things  to  be 
demonflrable , takes  away  demonfir ation  itfelf.  Wherefore  we  fhall  here 
only  fuggeft  thus  much,  that  fince  there  are  different  words  for  God  in  fe- 
veral  languages,  and  men  have  the  fame  notion  or  conception  in  their  minds 
anfwering  to  them  all,  it  mult  needs  be  granted,  that  they  have  fome  other 
idea  or  conception  belonging  to  thofe  words,  befides  the  phantafms  of  their 
feveral  founds.  And  indeed  it  can  be  nothing  elfe,  but  either  monltrous  fot- 
tilhnefs  and  ftupidity  of  mind,  or  elfe  prodigious  impudence,  in  thefe  Atheifts- 
to  deny,  that  there  is  any  idea  of  God  at  all  in  the  minds  of  men,  or  that 
the  word  hath  any  fighification. 
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arguments  wherewith  to  convince  him.  And  yet  this  hotwithftanding  ought  nei- 
ther to  be  imputed  to  any  inability  in  the  teacher , nor  to  any  Jlrength  of  wit  in 
the  denier , but  only  to  a certain  dead  infenfibility  in  him.  Whereupon  he  fur- 
ther adds,  that  there  is  a double  aVove^wo-tf  or  xtoX^oktis,  mortification  or 
petrification  of  the  foul  5 the  one,  when  it  is  dupified  and  befotted  in  its 
intellectuals  •,  the  other,  v/hen  it  is  bedeaded  in  its  morals  as  to  that  pudor, 
that  naturally  fhould  bcdong  to  a man.  And  he  concludes,  that  either  of 
thele  (hates  (though  it  be  not  commonly  fo  apprehended)  is  a condition  little 
Jefs  deplorable,  than  that  of  bodily  death  ; as  allb  that  fuch  a perfon  is  not 
at  all  to  be  difputed  with.  For  vow  auTw  Trip  rj  rroTov-  m'bvpov  /if 

a. ’cS vice  1 gti  vevixgcdlx » ; oti<&Oivo/y.£v®J  oJ  TrcotrzJGnTrtxi  ; m %tl(>w  Efi  tov  vj)wo~, 

exrerfjwl at  yd^  to  xlbyfAov  xvtoo  f,  to  svl frit kov'  What  [word  can  one  brings  or 
what  fire , by  burning  or  Jlajhing , to  make  fuch  a one  perceive  that  he  is  dead  ? 
But  if  he  be  ferfible , and  will  not  acknowledge  it , then  he  is  worfe  than  dead , 
being  cajlrated  as  to  that  pudor , that  belongs  to  a man.  Moreover,  that  philo- 
fopher  took  notice,  that  in  thofe  times,  when  this  denial  of  moft  evident 
truths  proceeded  rather  from  impudence  than  dupidity  or  fottifhnefs,  the 
vulgar  would  be  apt  to  admire  it  for  drength  of  wit  and  great  learning  * 
oiv  5s  to  xlSypov  diro\ exoojO*),  touto  m 5vjxy.iv  xx\ovy.tv’  But  if  any  man' s 
pudor  be  deaded  or  mortified  in  him , we  call  this  power  and  Jlrength. 

Now  as  this  was  fometimes  the  cafe  of  the  Academicks,  fo  is  it  alfo  com- 
monly of  the  Atheids,  that  their  minds  are  partly  petrified  and  benumb- 
ed into  a kind  of  fottifh  and  ftupid  infenfibility,  fo  that  they  are  not  able 
to  difeern  things  that  are  mod  evident  ; and  partly  depudorated,  or  become 
fo  void  of  fhame,  as  that  though  they  do  perceive,  yet  they  will  obdinately 
and  impudently  deny  the  plained  things  that  are,  as  this,  that  there  is  any 
idea  anlwering  to  the  word  God,  befides  the  phantafm  of  the  found.  And 
we  do  the  rather  infid  upon  this  prodigious  mondrofity  of  Atheifh  in  this 
place,  becaufe  we  fhall  have  occafion  afterwards  more  than  once  to  take  no- 
tice of  it  again  in  other  indances,  as  when  they  affirm,  that  local  motion 
and  cogitation  are  really  one  and  the  felf-fame  thing,  and  the  like.  And 
we  conceive  it  to  be  unquedionably  true,  that  it  is  many  times  nothing  elfe, 
but  either  this  fhamelefs  impudence,  or  fottiffi  infenfibility  in  Atheids, 
that  is  admired  by  the  ignorant  for  profoundnefs  of  wit  and  learning  % 

xXXx  TXVTYIV  5vjX[MV  £(V«  j y'O  '/SVUTO’  Si  fJ.r\  TVV  TUV  KiVXiduV,  XxQ  7JV  TTXV  TO  S7TsXQoV 

iv  fxeva  notcum  x)  xiyx<n.  But  Jhall  I call  this  power  or  wit , and  commend  it 
upon  that  account?  no  more  than  I will  commend  the  impudence  of  the  Cinsedi, 
■who  Jlick  not  publickly  to  do  and  fay  any  thing. 

I Epi&et.  apud  Arrian,  ubi  fupra,  p.  96, 
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II.  But  whatever  thefe  Atheifts  deny  in  words,  it  is  notwithftanding 
evident,  that  even  themfelves  have  an  idea  or  conception  in  their  minds 
anfwering  to  the  word  God,  when  they  deny  his  exiftence,  becaufe 
otherwise  they  fhould  deny  the  exiftence  of  nothing.  Nor  can  it  be  at  ail 
doubted,  but  that  they  have  alfo  the  fame  idea  of  God  with  Theifts, 
they  denying  the  exiftence  of  no  other  thing  than  what  thefe  afierf. 
And  as  in  all  other  controverfies,  when  men  difpute  together,  the  one 
affirming,  the  other  denying,  both  parties  muft  needs  have  the  fame  idea  in 
their  minds  of  what  they  difpute  about,  or  otherwife  their  whole  de- 
putation would  be  but  a kind  of  Babel  - language  and  confufion  ; fo  muft 
it  be  like  wife  in  this  prefent  controverfy  betwixt  Theifts  and  Atheift3. 
Neither  indeed  would  there  be  any  controverfy  at  all  between  them,, 
did  they  not  both  by  God  mean  one  and  the  fame  thing  ; nor  would 
the  Atheifts  be  any  longer  Atheifts,  did  they  not  deny  the  exiftence* 
of  that  very  feme  thing,  which  the  Theifts  affirm,  but  of  fomething; 
elfe. 

III.  Wherefore  we  fhall  in  the  next  place  declare  what  this  idea  of 
God  is,  or  what  is  that  thing,  whofe  exiftence  they  that  affirm,  are  called 
Theifts,.  and  they  who  deny  Atheifts.  In  order  whereunto,  we  muft  fird 
lay  down  this  lemma  or  preparatory  propofition,  that  as  it  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged, that  all  things  did  not  exift  from  eternity,  fuch  as  they  are,, 
unmade,  but  that  fome  things  were  made  and  generated  or  produced  ; fo  it 
is  not  pofiible  that  all  things  fhould  be  made  neither,,  but  there  muft  of 
neceffity  be  fomething  felf  exiftent  from  eternity,  and  unmade ; becaufe 
if  there  had  been  once  nothing,  there  could  never  have  been  any  thing. 
The  reafon  of  which  is  fo  evident  and  irrefiftible,  that  even  the  Atheifts 
confefs  themfelves  conquered  by  it,,  and  readily  acknowledge  it'  for  an  in- 
dubitable truth,  that  there  muft  be  fomething  dymylov,  fomething  which  was 
never  made  or  produced , and  which  therefore  is  the  caufe  of  thofe  other 
things  that  are  made,  fomething  uvTotpvet  and  au9woV*«7oi/,  that  was  felf - 
originated  and  felf -exift  ing , and  which  is  as  well  dvuXe^ov  and  dtyQufov,  as 
dyimlovj  incorruptible  and  undeftroyable , as  ingenerable  whofe  exiftence  there* 
fore  muft  needs  be  necefifary,  becaufe  if  it  were  fuppofed  to  have  hap- 
pened by  chance  to  exift  from  eternity,  then  it  might  as  well  happen  again 
to  ceafe  to  be.  Wherefore  all  the  queftion  now  is,  what  is  this  dymvftov  and 

oeoroipvti  and  xi'QuTroralov,  this  ingenerable  and  incorruptible , felf— 
originated  and  felf-exiftent  thing,  which  is  the  caufe  of  all  other  things-  that* 
are  made. 

IV.  Now  there  are  two  grand  opinions  oppofite  to  one  another  con- 
cerning it : for  fir  ft,  fome  contend,  that  the  only  felf-exiftent,  unmade  and 
incorruptible  thing,  and  firft  principle  of  all  things,  is  fen  fiefs  matter,  that* 
is,  matter  either  perfedlly  dead  and.  ftupid,  or  at  leaft  devoid  of  all  ani- 
malifti  and  confcious  life.  But  becaufe  this  is  r-eally  the  lowed  and  mod 
imperfedt  of  all  beings,  others  on  the  contrary  judge  it  reafonable,  that 
the  firft  principle  and  original  of  alt  things  fhould  be  that,  which  is  moft 
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perfect  (as  Arifiotle  1 obferves  of  Pherecydes , and  his  followers,  to  ytmcrav 
7rouTov  olgirov  Ti0£«<rt,  that  they  made  the  firft  caufe  and  principle  of  generation 
to  be  the  bejl)  and  then  apprehending,  that  to  be  endued  with  confcious  life 
and  underftanding  is  much  a greater  perfection  than  to  be  devoid  of  both, 

(as  Balbus  in  Cicero  declares  upon  this  very  occafion,  Nec  dubium  quin  quod DeNat.Detr. 
animans  fit,  habedtque  mentem , & rationem , & fienfum , id  fit  melius  quam  id  2- 
quod  his  careat ) they  therefore  conclude,  that  the  only  unmade  thing,  which  ^Caf' 
was  the  principle,  caufe  and  original  of  all  other  things,  was  not  fenfrefsxom/lX. 
matter,  but  a perfeCt  confcious  underftanding  nature,  or  mind.  And  thefe  Oper  ] 
are  they,  who  areftriftly  and  properly  called  Theifts,  who  affirm,  that  a per- 
fectly confcious  underftanding  being,  or  mind,  exifting  of  itfelf  from 
eternity,  was  the  caufe  of  all  other  things ; and  they  on  the  contrary,  who 
derive  all  things  from  fenflefs  matter,  as  the  firft  original,  and  deny  that 
there  is  any  confcious  underftanding  being  felf-exiftent  or  unmade,  are  thofe 
that  are  properly  called  Atheifts.  Wherefore  the  true  and  genuine  idea  of 
God  in  general,,  is  this,  A perfebf  confcious  underftanding  being  ( or  mind ) 
exifting  of  itfelf  from  eternity , and  the  caufe  of  all  other  things. 

V.  But  it  is  here  obfervable,  that  thofe  Atheifts,  who  deny  a God,  ac- 
cording to  this  true  and  genuine  notion  of  him,  which  we  have  declared,  do 
often  abufe  the  word,  calling  fenflefs  matter  by  that  name  ; partly  per- 
haps as  indeavouring  thereby,  to  decline  that  odious  and  ignominious  name 
of  Atheifts,.  and  partly  as  conceiving,  that  whatfoever  is  the  firft  principle 
of  things,,  ingenerable  and  incorruptible,  and  the  caufe  of  all  other  things 
befides  itfelf,  muft  therefore  needs  be  the  divineft  thing  of  all.  Wherefore 
by  the  word  God  thefe  mean  nothing  elfe,  but  that  which  is  dymmov,  un- 
made or  felf-exiftent,  and  the  or  firft  principle  of  things.  Thus  it  was 
before  oblerved  *,  that  Anaximander  called  infinite  matter,  devoid  of 
all  manner  of  life,  to  $e?cv,  or  God  ; and  Pliny , the  corporeal  world,  en- 
dued with  nothing  but  a plaftick.  unknowing  nature,  Numen ; as  alfo 
others  in  Arftotle  % upon  the  fame  account,  called  the  inanimate  elements 
gods,  as  fuppofed  firft  principles  of  tilings,  Sfol  <Je  tocut os,  for  thefe  are  alfo 

Gods.  And  indeed  Ariftoile  himfelf  fee  ms  to  be  guilty  of  this  mifearriage 
of  abufirg  the  word  God  after  this  manner,  when  fpeaking  of  love  and 
chaos,  as  the  two  firft  principles  of  things,  he  muft,  according  to  the^^ 
laws  of  grammar,  be  underftood  to  call  them  both  gods:  tout*?  cuji.  cap.  4. 

7 rtof  %(,n  (,  ttec)  to\j  tiV  7t^4;t©j,  xftveiv  u~egov‘  Concerning  thefe  two  IT-  2^7- 

{gods)  how  they  ought  to  be  ranked , and  which  of  them  is  to  be  placed  firft, 
whether  love  or  chaos , is  afterwards  to  be  refolved.  Which  paffage  of-  P " 
Ariftotle's  feems  to  agree  with  that  of  Epicbarmus  4,  ’aaa« 

X*0*  7 t^wtov  ym&ou  3-««v,  But  chaos  is  Jaid  to  have  made  the  frft  of  gods  % 
unlels  we  fhould  rather  underftand  him  thus,  That  chaos  was  faid  to  have 
been  made  before  the  gods.  And  this  abufe  of  the  word  God  is  a thing, 

which 

* Metaphyficcr.  Lib.  XII.  Cap.  IV.  p.  446.  pe  docles;  and  his  well  known  principles  of  NitKc? 

Tom  IV.  Oper.  and  tf/Aia.  De  Generatione  & Corruptione,, 

a Chap.  III.  §.  XX.  Cap.  VI.  p.  73.4.  Tom.  I.  Oper. 

3 This  is  a miftake  of  Dr.  Cudworth,  for  4 Apud  Diogen,  Laeit.  Lib.  III.  fegmo' 

Arifiotle  es  not  fpeak'of  thofe  philofophers,  xc,  p.  171. 
who  coniidered  the  elements  as  gods,  but  of  Em~ 
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which  the  learned  Origen  took  notice  of  in  his  book  againft  Ce/fus,  where 
he  fpeaks  of  that  religious  care,  which  ought  to  be  had  about  the  ufe  of 
words  : o toivvv  /xtyxXopveregov,  xfj  o \lyv,v  r ovtoov  Ttifvoixv  ilXylpus,  evXxfvhri<rilxi, 
bl\Xx  aAAoi?  epxguo^c t.  oloixxlx  7rgdfy.xTi,  fjiVTroTi  ouoio'J  7nxQy  roi?  to  0£oj  ovofxx 

la-(pxXyJvo:i;  (ps^<uv,  inri  u'a »v  xfu^ov'  He  therefore , that  hath  but  the  leaf 
confuleration  of  thefe  things , will  take  a religious  care,  that  he  give  not 
improper  names  to  things , left  he  fhould  fall  into  a like  mifcarriage  with 
thofe , who  attribute  the  name  of  God  to  inanimate  and  fenflefs  matter. 
Now  according  to  this  falfe  and  fpurious  notion  of  the  word  of  God0  when 
it  is  taken  for  any  fuppofed  fir  11  principle,  or  felf-exident  unmade  thing, 
whatsoever  that  be,  there,  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  fuch  thing  as  an  Atheid ; 
fince  whofoever  hath  but  the  lead;  dram  of  reafon,  mull  needs  acknowledge, 
that  Something  or  other  exifted  from  eternity  unmade,  and  was  the  caufe  of 
thofe  other  things  that  are  made.  But  that  notion  or  idea  of  God,  accord- 
ing to  which  Some  are  A the  ids  and  fome  Theifts,  is  in  the  drifted  fenfe 
of  it,  what  we  have  already  declared,  A perfeft  mind , or  confcioujly  . under - 
Jlanding  nature , felf-exifient  from  eternity , and  the  caufe  of  all  other  things. 
The  genuine  Theids  being  thofe,  who  make  the  firft  original  of  all  things 
univerfally  to  be  a confciouOy  underftanding  nature  (or  perfeft  mind  •, ) 
but  the  Aiheids  properly  fuch,  as  derive  all  things  from  matter,  either 
perfeftly  dead  and  ftupid,  or  elfe  devoid  of  all  confcious  and  animalifh 
life. 

VI.  But  that  we  may  more  fully  and  punctually  declare  the  true  idea  of 
God,  we  mud  here  take  notice  of  a certain  opinion  of  fome  philofcphers, 
who  went  as  it  were  in  a middle  betwixt  both  the  former,  and  neither  made 
matter  alone,  nor  God,  the  foie  principle  of  all  things;  but  joined  them 
both  together,  and  held  two  fil'd  principles  or  felf-exiilent  unmade  beings, 
independent  upon  one  another,  God,  and  the  matter.  Amongd  whom  the 
Stoicks  are  to  be  reckoned,  who,  notwithdanding,  becaufe  they  held,  that 
there  was  no  other  fubdance  beddesbody,  drangely  confounded  themielves, 
being  by  that  means  neceflitated  to  make  their  two  fil'd  principles,  the  aftive 
and  the  pafilve,  to  be  both  of  them  really  but  one  and  the  felf-fame  fub- 
ftance  : their  doftrine  to  this  purpofe  being  thus  declared  by  Cicero  1 
Haturam  dividebant  in  res  duas,  ut  altera  ejjet  ejfciens , altera  autem  quafi 
huic  fe  pr^ebens,  ex  qua  efficeretur  aliquid . In  eo,  quod  cfficeret , vim  effe  cenfe- 
bant-,  in  eo,  quod  efficeretur,  mater i am  quandam ; in  utroque  tamen  utrumque. 
Neque  enim  mater iam  ipfam  coharere  potmffie,  fi  nulla  vi  ccntincretur,  neque  vim 
fine  aliqua  materia  ; nihil  ejl  enim , quod  non  alicubi  effe  ccgatur.  The  Stoicks 
divided  nature  into  two  things  as  the  firjl  principles,  one  whereof  is  the  efficient 
or  artificer , the  other  that  which  offers  itfelf  to  him  for  things  to  be  made  out  of 
it.  In  the  efficient  principle  they  took  notice  of  aftive  force  in  the  patient  of 
matter , but  fo  as  that  in  each  of  thefe  were  both  together  ; forafmuch  as  neither 
the  matter  could  cohere  together , unlefs  it  were  contained  by  fome  aftive  force , nor 
the  aftive  force  fubffi  of  itfelf  without  matter , becaufe  that  is  nothing , which 

is 

i Academ.  Quseft.  Lib.I.  Cap.VI  p.  2231.  but  of  that  of  Plato  and  his  ancient  followers, 
Tom.  VI 11.  Oper.  But  Cicero  in  this  paflage  or  ihefirit  Academicks. 
does  not  treat  of  the  opinion  of  the  Stoicks, 
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is  not  fomewhere.  Bat  befides  thefe  Stoicks,  there  were  other  phil'ofophers,. 
who  admitting  of  incorporeal  fubftance  did  fuppofe  two  firfb  principles,  as 
fubftances  really  diftindt  from  one  another,  that  were  co-exiftent  from  eter- 
nity, an  incorporeal  Deity  and  matter  ; as  for  example,  Anaxagoras Ar-$tzEufeb. 
chelaus , Atticus , and  many  more  *,  infomuch  that  Pythagoras  himfelf  was  Prop.  Ev. 
reckoned  amongft  thofe  by  Numnius , and  Plato  by  Plutarch  and  Laertius.  7*  c • 7- 

And  we  find  it  commonly  taken  for  granted,  that  Ariftotle  alfo  was  of 
this  perfuafion,  though  it  cannot  be  certainly  concluded  from  thence  (as 
fome  feem  to  fuppofe)  becaufe  he  afferted  the  eternity  of  the  world  ; Plo- 
tinus, Porphyrins , Jamblichus , Proclus  and  Simplicius  doing  the  like,  and 
yet  notwithstanding  maintaining,  that  God  was  the  foie  principle  of  all 
things,  and  that  matter  alfo  was  derived  from  him.  Neither  will  that  paf- 
fage  of  Ariftotle' s in  his  Metaphyficks  neceffarily  evince  the  contrary,  L\.  c.  r. 
©£o?  SmaT  to  airjov  vxiuv  £tvai  f,  a-tyxy  t»j,  God  feems  to  be  a caufe  to  all  things , IT" 
and  a certain  principle  ; becaufe  this  might  be  underftood  only  of  the  forms  Oper ] V' 
of  things. 

But  it  is  plain*  that  Plutarch  was  a maintainer  of  this  dodtrine  from  his 
difeourfe  upon  the  Platonick  pfyehogonia  % (befides  other  places)  (kAnov 
su  rTAarwn.  i retSopivv?  t ov  yh  xo<ry.ov  uVo'  S-fou  j/ej/roeveet  Xiystv  ,'t)  adViiT  o' 
jt'iAAirK  rwu  j/eJ/oiotcov,  o'  J1  xgx~o?  twv  amuii'  rrjv  Si  ouVfau  x)  uAjjv,  y?  yipeviv,  ou 
ymylyv,  xXX a uVoKfijt*£«i)i>  del  tm  Syy.ivpyy,  £ij  x)  aJr*iV,  xj  irf?  ocvtov 

i£oy.olu<riv,  u?  Svvxtov  yv  irctgxtyuv'  ou  ex  to'~  //.i)  oil®3  y yivtcris,  xXX'  ex  too 
xaAwV,  y.rp  wauo'f  e^ovIo?,  u'f  oixixf,  x)  ftxVv,  x)  xvS^xpo;'  It  is  therefore  better 
for  us  to  follow  Plato  (than  Heraclitus ) and  loudly  to  declare , that  the  world 
was  made  by  God.  For  as  the  world  is  the  bejt  of  all  works , /<?  ;j  GW  the 
beft  of  all  caufes.  Never thele ft,  the  fubftance  or  matter , of  which  the  world 
was  made,  was  not  itfeif  made  •,  but  always  ready  at  hand,  and  fubjedl  to  the 
artificer,  to  be  ordered  and  difpofed  by  him.  For  the  making  of  the  world,  was 
not  the  production  of  it  out  of  nothing,  but  out  of  an  antecedent  bad  and  a fon- 
der ly  ft  ate,  like  the  making  of  an  houfe,  garment,  or  ftatue. 

It  is  alfo  well  known,  that  Ilermogenes  and  other  ancient  pretenders  to 
Chtiftianity  did  in  like  manner  afiert  the  fclf-exiftence  and  improdudtion* 
of  the  matter,  for  which  caufe  they  were  commonly  called  Materiarii,  or 
the  Materiarian  hereticks  •,  they  pretending  by  this7  means  to  give  an  account 
(as  the  Stoicks  had  done  before  them)  of  the  original  of  evils,  and  to  free 
God  from  the  imputation  of  them.  Their  ratiocination  to  which  purpofe* 
is  thus  fet  down  by  Tertullian  : God  made  all  things , either  out  of  himfelf , or  Adver.  Her- 
out  of  nothing,  or  out  of  matter.  He  could  not  make  all  things  out  of  him-  mog.  p.  zSz. 
felf,  becaufe  himfelf  being  always  unmade , he  fhould  then  really  have  been  the 
maker  of  nothing  : and  he  did  not  make  all  out  of  nothing , becaufe  being  ejfen- 
tially  good,,  he  would  have  made  nihil  non  optimum,  every  thing  in  the  beft 
manner,  anddfo  there  could  have  been  no  evil  in  the  world : but  fince  there  are 
evils , and  thefe  could  not  proceed  from  the  will  of  God,  they  muft  needs  arife 
from  the  fault  of  fome  thing,  and  therefore  of  the  matter , out  of  which  things 

were: 
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were  made.  Laftly,  it  is  fufficiently  known  likewife,  that  fome  modern 
lefts  of  the  Chriftian  proftfiion,  at  this  day,  do  alfo  affert  the  uncreatednels 
of  the  matter.  But  thefe  fuppofe,  in  like  manner  as  the  Stoicks  did,  body 
to  be  the  only  fubftance. 

VII.  Now  of  all  thefe,  whofoever  they  were,  who  thus  maintained  two 
felf-exiftent  principles,  God  and  the  matter,  we  may  pronounce  univerfally, 
that  they  were  neither  better  nor  worfe,  than  a kind  of  imperfed  Theifts. 

They  had  a certain  notion  or  idea  of  God,  fuch  as  it  was,  which  feems 
to  be  the  very  fame  with  that  exprefted  in  Ariftotle  *,  Zdov  olfuro'j  aUiov,  an 
animal  the  beft,  eternal  \ and  reprefented  alfo  by  Epicurus  in  this  manner1, 
Zmov  TtOsTM  tyjn  fASiKxpoTtilx  fffT  dtpSxocrlois’  an  animal , that  hath  all  happinefs 
with  incorruptibility. 

Wherein  it  was  acknowledged  by  them,  that  befides  fenflefs  matter,  there 
was  alfo  an  animalifh  and  confcious  or  perceptive  nature,  felf-exiftent  from 
eternity-,  in  oppofition  to  Atheifts,  who  made  matter  either  devoid  of  all 
manner  of  life,  or  at  lead  of  fuch  as  is  animalifft  and  confcious,  to  be  the 
foie  principle  of  all  things.  For  it  hath  been  often  obferved,  that  fome 
Atheifts  attributed  a kind  of  plaftick  life  or  nature  to  that  matter,  which 
they  made  to  be  the  only  principle  of  the  univerfe.  And  thefe  two  forts  of 
Nat.  %u.  atheifms  were  long  fince  taken  notice  of  by  Seneca  in  thefe  words  ; Uni- 
Pnef  L.  1.  verfum , in  quo  nos  quoque  fumus , expers  effe  confilii,  & aut  ferri  temeritate  qua- 
dam , aut  natura  nefciente  quid  faciat.  The  Atheifts  make  the  univerfe , whereof 

our  felves  are  party  to  be  devoid  of  counfel ; and  therefore  either  to  be  carried  on 
temerarioufly  and  fortuitoufty,  or  ebfe  by  fuch  a nature , as  which  ( though  it  be 
orderly , regular  and  methodical ) yet  is  notwithftanding  nefcient  of  what  it 
doth.  But  no  Atheift  ever  acknowledged  confcious  animality  to  be  a firft 
principle  in  the  univerfe  ; nor  that  the  whole  was  governed  by  any  anima- 
lifh,  fentient,  and  underftanding  nature,  prefiding  over  it  as  the  head  of  it ; 
but  as  it  was  before  declared,  they  concluded  all  animals  and  animality,  all 
confcious,  fentient,  and  felf-perceptive  life,  to  be  generated  and  corrupted, 
or  educed  out  of  nothing,  and  reduced  to  nothing  again.  Wherefore  they, 
who,  on  the  contrary,  afferted  animality  and  confcious  life  to  be  a firft  prin- 
ciple or  unmade  thing  in  the  univerfe,  are  to  be  accounted  TheifK  Thus 
Balbus  in  Cicero  declares 3,  that  to  be  a Theift  is  to  aftert,  ab  animanlibus 
principiis  mundum  efte  generatum , that  the  world  was  generated  or  produced 
at  firft  from  animant  principles  ; and  that  it  is  alfo  ftill  governed  by  fuch  a 
nature  ; res  omnes  fubjeffas  ejfe  nature  fentienti,  that  all  things  are  fubjebl  to  a 
fentient  and  confcious  nature , fleering  and  guiding  of  them. 

But  to  diftinguifh  this  divine  animal  from  all  others,  thefe  definers  ad- 
ded, that  it  was  apirou  and  y.coux,^unx\cv,  the  beft  and  moft  happy  animal  \ and 
accordingly,  this  difference  is  added  to  that  generical  nature  of  animality 

by 

1 Metaphyf.  Lib. XIV.  Cap.  VIII,  p. 479.  P-655* 
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by  Balbus  the  Stoick,  to  make  up  the  idea  or  definition  of  God  complete  : 

Jalem  effe  deum  certd  notione  animi  prafentimus  ; primicm , ut  fit  animans  •,  Cicero  de  Nat. 
delude , ut  in  omni  natura  nihil  illo  fit  prafl ant ius.  We  prefage  concerning  ^p^xYI!, 
God , ^ certain  notion  of  our  mind  \ fir  ft,  that  he  is  an  animans , or  con-  p#  2g77> 

fcioufty  living  being  ; fecondly , /Arf/  £<?  /V  fuch  an  animans , rfr  that  "Tom.  IX. 

w nothing  in  the  whole  univerfe,  or  nature  of  things , were  excellent  °Per,3 
than  him. 

Wherefore  thefe  Materiarian  Theifts  acknowledged  God  to  be  a perfe<ftly- 
underftanding  being,  and  fuch  as  had  alfo  power  over  the  whole  matter 
of  the  univerfe ; which  was  utterly  unable  to  move  itfelf,  or  to  produce 
any  thing  without  him.  And  all  of  them,  except  the  Anaxagoreans  \ con- 
cluded, that  he  was  the  creator  of  all  the  forms  of  inanimate  bodies,  and 
of  the  fouls  of  animals.  However,  it  was  univerfally  agreed  upon  amongft 
them,  that  he  was  at  lead  the  orderer  and  difpofer  of  all  j and  that  there- 
fore he  might  upon  that  account  well  be  called  the  the  maker  or 

framer  of  the  world. 

Notwithftanding  which,  fo  long  as  they  maintained  matter  to  exift  inde- 
pendently upon  God,  and  fometimes  alio  to  be  refra&ory  and  contuma- 
cious to  him,  and  by  that  means  to  be  the  caufe  of  evil,  contrary  to  the 
divine  will ; it  is  plain,  that  they  could  not  acknowledge  the  divine  omni- 
potence, according  to  the  full  and  proper  fienfe  of  it:  which  may  alfo  fur- 
ther appear  from  thefe  queries  of  Seneca 1 concerning  God  ; Quantum 
Deus  poffit  ? materiam  ipfe  ftbi  formet , an  data  utatur  ? Deus  quicquid  vult 
tjficiat  ? an  in  multis  rebus  ilium  trablanda  deftituant , & a magno  artifice 
prave  formentur  mult  a,  non  quia  ceffat  ars , fed  quia  id,  in  quo  exercetur , feepe 
inobfequens  arti  eft  ? How  far  God's  power  does  extend  ? whether  he  makes 
his  own  matter , or  only  ufe  that  which  is  offered  him  ? whether  he  can  do 
whatfoever  he  will  ? or  the  materials  in  many  things  fruftrate  and  difappoint 
him , and  by  that  means  things  come  to  be  ill-framed  by  this  great  artificer , 
not  becaufe  bis  art  fails  him , but  becaufe  that , which  it  is  exercifed  upon , proves 
ftubborn  and  contumacious?  Wherefore,  I think,  we  may  well  conclude, 
that  thofe  Materiarian  Theifts  had  not  a right  and  genuine  idea  of  God. 

Neverthelefs,  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  they  muft  needs  be  con- 
cluded abfolute  Atheifts ; for  there  may  be  a latitude  allowed  in  Theilm. 

And  though  in  a ftriift  and  proper  fenfe  they  be  only  Theifts,  who  acknow- 
ledge one  God  perfe&ly  omnipotent,  the  foie  original  of  all  things,  and 
as  well  the  caufe  of  matter  as  of  any  thing  elfe  •,  yet  it  feems  reaionable, 
that  fuch  confideration  lhould  be  had  of  the  infirmity  of  human  underftand- 
ings,  as  to  extend  the  word  further,  that  it  may  comprehend  within  it  thofe 
alfo,  who  aflert  one  i ntel lecftual  principle  felf-exiftent  from  eternity-,  the 
framer  and  governor  of  the  whole  world,  though  not  the  creator  of  the 
matter  ; and  that  none  fhould  be  condemned  for  abfolute  Atheifts,  merely 
becaufe  they  hold  eternal  uncreated  matter,  unlefs  they  alfo  deny  an  eternal 

D d unmade 
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unmade  mind,  ruling  over  the  matter,  and  fo  make  fenflefs  matter  the  foie 
original  of  all  things.  And  this  is  certainly  moll  agreeable  to  common 
apprehenfions  •,  for  Democritus  and  Epicurus  would  never  have  been  con- 
demned for  Atheifts  merely  for  averting  eternal  felf-exiflent  atoms,  no 
more  than  Anaxagoras  and  Archelaus  were,  (who  maintained  the  fame  thing) 
had  they  not  alfo  denied  that  other  principle  of  theirs,  a perfedl  mind,  and 
concluded,  that  the  world  was  made,  prjm;  $iutcZtIov1o;  ?,  $Kx.Tx^a.y.m  T m 7rx<rx-j 
i^ovlo;  /y.a.y.xoioTylx  (jlbt  without  the  ordering  and  difpofal  of  any  uh- 

derftanding  beings  that  had  all  happinefs  with  incorruptibility. 

VIII.  The  true  and  proper  idea  of  God,  in  its  moft  contracted  form,  is 
this,  a being  abfolutely  perfedl  *,  for  this  is  that  alone,  to  which  neceflary  ex- 
iftence  is  eflential,  and  of  which  it  is  demonftrable.  Now,  as  abfolute 
perfection  includes  in  it  all  that  belongs  to  the  Deity,  fo  does  it  not  only 
comprehend  (befides  neccfiary  exiftence)  perfedt  knowledge  or  undemand- 
ing, but  alfo  omni-caufality  and  omnipotence  (in  the  full  extent  of  it;) 
otherwife  called  infinite  power.  God  is  not  only  £uov  apir-ov,  and  animans 
quo  nihil  in  omni  natura  praftantiusy  as  the  Materiarian  Theifts  defcribed 
him,  the  beft  living  being  \ nor,  as  Zeno  Eleates 1 called  him,  xpxnrov  ndvluv, 
the  moft  powerful  of  all  things  *,  but  he  is  alfo  7r«fx£ohk,  and  -> ravloHgxTu^  and 
7rav7f£ouVj5f,  abfolutely  omnipotent , and  infinitely  powerful : and  therefore  nei- 
ther matter,  nor  any  thing  elfe,  can  exift  of  itfelf  independently  upon  God  ; 
but  he  is  the  foie  principle  and  fource,  from  which  all  things  are  de- 
rived. 

\ % \ 

But  becaufe  this  infinite  power  is  a thing,  which  the  Atheifts  quarrel 
much  withal,  as  if  it  were  altogether  unintelligible,  and  therefore  impof- 
fible  *,  we  fhall  here  briefly  declare  the  fenfe  of  it,  and  render  it  (as  we 
think)  eafily  intelligible  or  conceivable,  in  thefe  two  following  fteps  : 
Firft,  that  by  infinite  power  is  meant  nothing  elfe  but  perfedl  power,  or 
elfe,  as  Simplicius  calls  it,  o’xn  a whole  and  entire  power , fuch  as 

hath  no  allay  and  mixture  of  impotency,  nor  any  defedi  of  power  mingled 
with  it.  And  then  again,  that  this  perfedl  power  (which  is  alfo  the  fame 
with  infinite)  is  really  nothing  elfe  but  a power  of  producing  and  doing 
all  whatfoever  is  conceivable,  and  which  does  not  imply  a contradiction  ; 
for  conception  is  the  only  meafure  of  power  and  its  extent,  as  fhall  be 
fhewed  more  fully  in  due  place. 

Now,  here  we  think  fit  to  obferve,  that  the  Pagan  Theifts  did  them- 
felves  alfo  vulgarly  acknowledge  omnipotence  as  an  attribute  of  the  Deity  , 
which  might  be  proved  from  fundry  pafifages  of  their  writings : 


Homer.  Od.  a. 


Deus 


* Vide  Ariftot.  Libro  de  Xenocrate,  Ze-  Oper. 
•one,  & Gorgia,  Cap.  III.  p.  84c.  Tom.  II.  t \ 


l Verf.  256,  227. 


5 
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in  the  Divine  Idea . 
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• — Deus  aliud  pofi  aliud 

Jupiter , bonumque  malumque  dat>  potejl  enim  omnia. 

And  again,  Od.  £'  r. 

©so?  to  jUEv  <5wVf<,  to'  S'  txtret, 

'Orlt  kiv  S S'jjWM  £0£Ae»,  Svvxlxt  yxo  x7rxvjx. 

Deus  autem  hoc  dabit , illud  omittet , 

Quodcunque  ei  libitum  fuerit , poteji  enim  omnia. 

To  this  purpofe  alfo,  before  Homer , Linus  % 

'PxSiX  7TXvlx  Seu  TEkl(TXlt  XVyVVTOV  ouj/u* 

And  after  him,  Callimachus  % 

gtfcxi  frxv  Svvxtqv' 

All  things  are  pojfible  for  God  to  do , tzwi  nothing  tranfcends  his  power. 

Thus  alfo  amongft  the  poets,  Virgil , the  firft, 

<SW  pater  omnipotens  fpeluncis  abdidit  atris. 

Again,  the  fecond. 

At  pater  Anchifes  oculos  ad  fydera  latus 
Extulit , ccdo  palmas  cum  voce  tetendit ; 

Jupiter  omnipotens,  precibus  ft  flePleris  ullis  : 

And,  the  fourth, 

Tali  bus  orantem  dibits,  ardfque  tenentem 
Audiit  Omnipotens. 

Ovid  in  like  manner,  Metamorph.  i. 

Turn  pater  omnipotens  mijfo  perfregit  Olympum 
Fulmine , excujfit  fubjeblum  Pehon  OJJa. 


And  to  cite  no  more,  Agatho,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  is  commended  by 
Ariftotle , for  affirming  nothing  to  be  exempted  from  the  power  of  God 
but  only  this,  that  he  cannot  make  that  not  to  have  been,  which  hath  beenj 
that  is,  do  what  implies  a contradiction. 


M ova  ydo  auTOU,  x}  0eo\  s-£f«rx£T«», 

' Ayim tx  TTOifiv,  clad  xv  vj  Zji7r^xfy.ivx’ 

Hoc  namque  duntaxat  negatum  etiam  Deo  efi, 
Qua  fabla  funt , infebla  pojfe  reddere. 


Etb.  Nic.  1. 4 

C.  2. 

[P.  98.  Tom 
III.  Oper.] 


D d 2 Laflly, 

* Verf.  432,  433.  3 Apud  Plutarch,  de  placitis  Philofophor. 

* Apud  Jamblichum  in  Vita  Pythag.  Cap.  Lib,  I.  Cap.  VII.  p.  880.  Tom.  II.  Oper. 
XXVIII.  p.  117,  118. 
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Laftly,  that  the  Atheifts  themfelves  under  Paganifm  look’d  upon  omnipo- 
tence and  infinite  power  as  an  effential  attribute  of  the  Deity,  appears 
plainly  from  Lucretius  ; when  he  tells  us,  that  Epicurus , in  order  to  the 
taking  away  of  religion,  fet  himfelf  to  confute  infinite  power. 


As  if  he  fhould  have  faid,  Epicurus , by  (hewing  that  all  power  was  finite, 
effectually  deftroyed  religion  ; he  thereby  taking  away  the  object  of  it, 
which  is  an  omnipotent  and  infinitely  powerful  Deity.  And  this  is  a thing, 
which  the  fame  poet  often  harps  upon  again,  that  there  is  no  infinite  power, 
and  confequently  no  Deity,  according  to  the  true  idea  of  it.  But  laft  of  all, 
in  his  fixth  book,  he  condemns  Religionifts,  as  guilty  of  great  folly,  in  a£~ 
ferting  omnipotence  or  infinite  power  (that  is,  a Deity)  after  this  manner : 


Rurfus  in  antiquas  refer untur  relligiones, 

Et  dominos  acres  afcifcunt , omnia  pofle, 

Quos  miferi  credunt , ignari  quid  queat  ejje, 

Quid  nequeat , finita  poteftas  denique  quoique , 
Quanam  Jit  ratione , atque  alte  terminus  harens : 
Quo  magis  errantes  totd  regione  feruntur. 


Where  though  the  poet,  fpeaking  carelefly,  after  the  manner  of  thole  times, 
feems  to  attribute  omnipotence  and  infinite  power  to  gods  plurally,  yet,  as 
it  is  evident  in  the  thing  itfelf,  that  this  can  only  be  the  attribute  of  one 
fupreme  Deity ; fo  it  may  be  obferved,  that  in  thofe  paffages  of  the  poets 
before  cited,  it  is  accordingly  always  afcribed  to  God  fingularly.  Never- 
thelefs,  all  the  inferior  Pagan  deities  were  fuppofed  by  them  to  have  their 
certain  fharesof  this  divine  omnipotence,  feveraily  difpenfed  and  imparted 
to  them. 

IX.  But  we  have  not  yet  difpatched  all  that  belongs  to  the  entire  idea  of 
God;  for  knowledge  and  power  alone  will  not  make  a God.  For  God  is 
generally  conceived  by  all  to  be  a mod  venerable  and  mod  defirable  being : 
whereas  an  omnifcient  and  omnipotent  arbitrary  Deity,  that  hath  nothing 
either  of  benignity  or  morality  in  its  nature  to  meafure  and  regulate  its  will, 
as  it  could  not  be  truly  augud  and  venerable,  according  to  that  maxim, 
fine  bonitate  nulla  majeftas  ; fo  neither  could  it  be  defirable,  it  being  that 
which  could  only  be  feared  and  dreaded,  but  not  have  any  firm  faith  or 
confidence  placed  in  it.  Rlutarch , in  the  life  of  AriJHdes1,  to  QsTov  rpto-l 


Lib.  i.  [Verf. 
75>  &c.J 


Omne  immenfum  peragravit  mente  animoque , 

Unde  refert  nobis  nidi  or  ^ quid  pojfit  oriri , 

Quid  nequeat : finita  potedas  denique  quoique 
Quanam  fit  ratione , atque  alte  terminus  harens. 
Quare  relligio  pedibus  fubjecla  viciffim 
Obteritur , nos  exaquat  vidloria  ccelo. 


2*3 


Chap.  IV.  male  not  up  a God. 

In'  oiipS-zgTu  y f»  yxQ  £U'«i  x)  ru  xe\>w,  x)  ro~f  rvyGi Cr/zj'  SJixyi)/  oe  ffiifyo) 

x)  xe/sxvvoi,  xx  1 7mvyxruv  opyxl  xx)  pevyxruv  imtpo^x  1 ^Ej/aAris  £^H(r(,  &c.  G&i 
to  excel  in  thefe  three  things , incorruptibility , power,  and  virtue ; <y «// 
which  the  moft  divine  and  venerable  is  virtue : for  vacuum  and  the  fenjlefs 
elements  have  incorruptibility , earthquakes  and  thunders,  blujlering  winds  and 
overflowing  torrents,  much  of  power  and  force.  Wherefore  the  vulgar  being 
affefted  three  manner  of  ways  towards  the  Deity , fo  as  to  admire  its  happinefs , 
to  fear  it,  and  to  honour  it  \ they  efleem  the  Deity  happy  for  its  incorruptibi- 
lity, they  fear  it  and  fland  in  awe  of  it  for  its  power,  but  they  worfhip  it, 
that  is,  love  and  honour  it  for  its  juftice.  And  indeed  an  omnipotent  arbi- 
trary Deity  may  feem  to  be  in  ibme  fenfe  a worfe  and  more  undefireable 
thing,  than  the  Manichean  evil  god ; forafmuch  as  the  latter  could  be  but 
finitely  evil,  whereas  the  former  might  be  fo  infinitely.  However,  I think,, 
it  can  be  little  doubted,  but  that  the  whole  Manichean  hypothefis,  taken  all 
together,  is  to  be  preferred  before  this  of  one  omnipotent  arbitrary  Deity 
(devoid  of  goodnefs  and  morality)  ruling  all  things  ; becaufe  there  the  evil 
principle  is  yoked  with  another  principle  efientially  good,  checking  and 
controlling  it ; and  it  alfo  feems  lefs  difhonourable  to  God,  to  impute  defect 
of  power  than  of  goodnefs  and  juftice  to  him. 

Neither  can  power  and  knowledge  alone  make  a being  in  itfelf  completely 
happy  •,  for  we  have  all  of  us  by  nature  yxvltvyx  ti  (as  both  Plato  and  Ari- 
ftotle  call  it)  a certain  divination,  prefage,  and  parturient  vaticination  in 
our  minds,  of  fome  higher  good  and  perfection  than  either  power  or  know- 
ledge. Knowledge  is  plainly  to  be  preferred  before  power,  as  being  that 
which  guides  and  directs  its  blind  force  and  impetus ; but  Ariflotle  himfelf 
declares,  that  there  is  a S.yx  n xgArlov,  which  is  Xoyu  dgxn,  fomething  better  ^tb.  Eudem. 
than  reafon  and  knowledge,  which  is  the  principle  and  original  of  all.  For  l’J'  1' 

(faith  he)  A oyv  x^xf  oS  A 6y©>,  d\Xx  n xffrlov  The  principle  of  reafon  is  not  \\\_ 
reafon , but  fomething  better.  Where  he  alfo  intimates  this  to  be  the  proper 
and  eflential  character  of  the  Deity  *,  r.l  ovv  xv  x^ItIov  x)  ians-hym,  w-Aw  o'  Gho; 

For  what  is  there,  that  can  be  better  than  knowledge , but  God?  Likewife  the 
fame  philofopher  elfewhere  plainly  determines,  that  there  is  morality  in  the 
nature  of  God  5 and  that  his  happinefs  con fifteth  principally  therein,- and 
not  in  external  things,  and  the  exercife  of  his  power  : Sr t yh  ixxrcd  tv;  De  Rep.  1.  7. 

elSxiyo'jix;  hnfixXXei  totovtov,  Sg’ov  ttso  xpcrn^  x}  (peovrureu?-,  x)  to'j  7raxr1siv  xxrx  tx(-c'1' 

v / * ~ 1 ~o"  / «\  » (1  * \>  \ [P.  c6o.Torn» 

rx ;,  £S“w  avvwyoAoyyynov  nytv,  yxglupi  tm  tjeui  Xguy tm;,  05-  evdxiywv  ytv  £0  x,  yx-  jjj  g ] 

xxpio;,  SI  ou6ei»  Je  tuv  l^xn^ixuv  xyxSuv,  aAAa  Si.  x'jtgv  xvto{,  x)  tu  7 ro7og  ti?  sTi/xi 

r>jj  (p- Sir iv.  That  every  man  hath  fo  much  of  happinefs ,.  as  he  hath  of  virtue  and 

wifdom,  and  of  adling  according  to  thefe,  ought  to  be  confcjjed  and  acknowledged 

by  us,  it  being  a thing,  that  may  be  proved  from  the  nature  of  God , who  is 

happy,  but  not  from  any  external  goods , but  becaufe  he  is  himfelf  (or  that  which 

he  is)  and  in  fuch  a manner  affected  according  to  his  nature  that  is,  becaufe 

he  is  efientially  moral  and  virtuous. 

Which  doctrine  of  Ariflotle' s feems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Plato, 
who  in  his  dialogues  de  Republica  t,  difcourfing  about  moral  virtue,  occa- 

fionally 

t De  Repablica,  Lib.  VI.  p.  477.  Oper. 
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Lib.  6. 


A Good  fuperior  to  Knowledge.  Book  I. 

tonally  falls  upon  this  difpute  concerning  the  fummum  lonum,  or  chiefeft 
good-,  wherein  he  concludes,  that  it  neither  confided  in  plealure  as  fuch, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  nor  yet  in  mere  knowledge  and  un- 
derftanding,  according  to  the  conceit  of  others,  who  were  more  polite  and 
ingenious  oi  §x  ori  TO  if  y.\v  7 roXXo’;  nSc/m  Soy.ii  iixi  to  xyxSov,  t o7f  Se  xoyxporEgoif 
(pgovti<rif‘  f,  onfs  oi  tovto  vyovyivoi  oux  lyyari  Se7£xi  (pfvrf if,  a.XX'  xvxfxxfy-JTXi 
teXevtuvte;  rr.v  tow  dyxGcu  (pxvxi,  fxccXx  ysXolws,  ovuSi gwles  yxg,  on  oSy.’l<ry.En  to  a- 
yx$Sv,  xifxfi  7rxXiv  u f tldoQ know,  that , to  the  vulgar,  pleafure  feems  to 
be  the  highejl  good  -,  i»«/  to  tkofe , who  are  more  elegant  and  ingenuous , knowledge : 
but  they , entertain  this  latter  opinion , raw  ?zo«<?  0/  /£f»z  declare  what  kind 

of  knowledge  it  is,  which  is  that  highejl  and  chief  eft  good , £«/  are  neceffttated 
at  laft  to  Jay , z7  zV  the  knowledge  of  good , wry  ridiculoufty  : forafmuch  as 

herein  they  do  but  run  round  in  a circle , and  upbraiding  us  for  being  ignorant 
of  this  highejl  good , they  talk  to  us  at  the  fame  time , rzj  knowing  what  it  is. 
And  thereupon  he  adds,  KzAwV  xy.<po\egccv  ovluv , j-wo-fcof  tz  xj  xX^GeIx;,  olxxo  xj 
xocAAioo  eti  tooto  auVs,  o^Owf  rj^o-jjTai.  ’E7rjr*tyM1!»  dz  x,  xXriGuxv,  u<77reg  (put 

te  yd)  oijiiv  riXioEiSv  y.lv  voyfuv  o’cGoy,  yXtov  Se  rysldixi  oux  0^3-wf,  outco  xj  iiilxuSx 
ayx-bonSr  fj\v  voy.ljeiv  dxfpoisox  oj^rov,  dyxSo v Se  hyEioJ&A  onoTsoov  x'Stuv  o'Jy  ogGov, 
dxx ’ m fxn^bvu?  tkv  tou  aj'afio'j  z£in  ripriTEov.  That  though  knowledge  and  truth 
be  both  of  them  excellent  things , yet  he  that  Jhall  conclude  the  chief  good  to  be 
fomething  which  tranfcends  them  both , will  not  be  miflaken.  For  as  light , and 
fight , or  the  feeing  faculty , zzzzzy  both  of  them  rightly  be  faid  to  be  foliform 
things , or  of  kin  to  the  fun,  but  neither  of  them  to  be  the  fun  itfef  fo  know- 
ledge and  truth  may  likewife  both  of  them  be  faid  to  be  boniform  things , and 
of  kin  to  the  chief  good,  but  neither  of  them  to  be  that  chief  good  itfelf  but 
this  is  Jlill  to  be  looked  upon  as  a thing  more  auguft  and  honourable.  In  all 
which  of  Plato's  there  feems  to  be  little  more,  than  what  may  be  expe- 
rimentally found  within  ourfelves  ; namely,  that  there  is  a certain  life,  or 
vital  and  moral  difpofition  of  foul,  which  is  much  more  inwardly  and 
thoroughly  fatisfattory,  not  only  than  fenfual  plealure,  but  alfo  than  all 
knowledge  and  fpeculation  whatfoever. 


Now  whatever  this  chiefed  good  be,  which  is  a perfe&ion  fuperior  to 
knowledge  and  underdanding  ; that  philofopher  1 refolves,  that  it  mud 
needs  be  fird  and  principally  in  God,  who  is  therefore  called  by  him,  'IS lx 
r xyxGoZ,  the  very  idea  or  effence  of  good.  Wherein  he  trod  in  the  foot- 
deps  of  the  Pythagoreans,  and  particularly  of  Fimaus  Looms* , who  making 
two  principles  of  the  univerfe,  mind  and  necedky,  adds  concerning  the 
former,  tht  eoov  tod  fxh  rx;  r xyxhou  (pCQwg  Eifx(V,  Becvte  ovvy.xmSxi  b.cyfjTi  tuv 
dftrui’  the  firft  of  thefe  two  is  of  the  nature  of  good,  and  it  is  called  God , 
the  principle  of  the  befl  things.  Agreeably  with  which  docdrine  of  theirs, 
the  Hebrew  Cabal  ids  alfo  make  a Sephirah  in  the  Deity,  fuperior  both 
to  Binah  and  Chochmah,  (underdanding  and  wifdom)  which  they  call  Che- 
ther,  or  the  crown.  And  fome  would  fufpedl  this  Cabalidick  learning  to 
have  been  very  ancient  among  the  Jews,  and  that  Parmenides  was  im- 
bued with  it,  he  calling  God  in  like  manner  nfyhm,  or  the  crown. 

For 


1 Vide  Platon  de  Republica  Lib.  II.  p.  * Libro  de  Anima  Mundi,  Cap  I.  p.  543. 
431.  & Philebum,  p.  77,  &c.  inter  Scriptores  Mytholog.  a Tho.  Gale  editos. 


Chap.  IV.  Morality  in  the  Nature  of  God . 

For  which  Velleius  in  Cicero  *,  (reprefenting  the  feveral  opinions  of  philo- 
fophers  concerning  God)  perftringes  him  amongft  the  reft;  Parmenides 
commentitium  quiddam  corona  fimilitudine  ejficit , Stephanem  appellate  continen - 
tern  ardore  lucis  orbem , qui  cingit  caelum,  quern  appellat  deum. 

Bat  all  this  while  we  feem  to  be  to  feek,  what  the  chief  and  high- 
eft  good  fuperior  to  knowledge  is,  in  which  the  eftence  of  the  Deity 
principally  confifts ; and  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  Plato  fometimes 
talks  too  metaphyfically  and  cloudily  about  it  ; for  which  caufe,  as  he 
Jay  open  to  the  lafh  of  Ariftotle , fo  was  he  alfo  vulgarly  peritringed  for 
it,  as  appears  by  that  of  Amphys  the  Poet  in  Laertius  *: 

To  o a.ya.'io')  o,  ti  v or  trnv,  ou  cu  ruiy^ocvciv 
MsAAti?  J'tos  Tau-rnv,  rjflov  olbx  tout’  £j/co, 

*H  TO  TOU  T1XxtUV(^  ’A  ytx.Gov" 

What  good  that  is , which  you  expetl  from  hence , I confefs , I lefs  underjland , 
than  I do  Plato’i  good.  Neverthelefs  he  plainly  intimates  thefe  two  things 
concerning  it : firft,  that  this  nature  of  good,  which  is  alfo  the  nature  of 
God,  includes  benignity  in  it,  when  he  gives  this  account  3 of  God’s  both 
making  the  world,  and  after  fuch  a manner;  Becaufe  he  was  good , and  that 
which  is  good  hath  no  envy  in  it  ; and  therefore  he  both  made  the  world , and 
alfo  made  it  as  well , and  as  like  to  himfelf  as  was  pojfible.  And  fecondly, 
that  it  comprehends  eminently  all  virtue  and  juftice,  the  divine  nature  be- 
ing the  firft  pattern  hereof ; for  which  caufe  virtue  is  defined  to  be,  an  af- 
fimilation  to  the  Deity.  Juftice  and  honefty  are  no  factitious  things,  made 
by  the  will  and  command  of  the  more  powerful  to  the  weaker,  but  they 
are  nature  and  perfection,  and  dcfcend  downward  to  us  from  the  Deity. 

But  the  holy  fcripture,  without  any  metaphyfical  pomp  and  obfcurity, 
tells  us  plainly,  both  what  is  that  higheft  perfection  of  intellectual  beings, 
which  is  xgeTflov  x oyv  x)  eVjoi/xh?,  better  than  reafon  and  knowledge , and  which 
is  alfo  the  fource,  life  and  foul  of  all  morality,  namely,  that  it  is  love  or 
charity.  Though  I fpeak  with  the  tongue  of  men  and  angels , and  have  not 
love , 1 am  but  yjx »i  dXaxd.£cv,  as  founding  brafs , or  a tink- 

ling cymbal , which  only  makes  a noife  without  any  inward  life.  And  though 
I have  prophecy , and  underjland  all  myjleries  and  all  knowledge , and  though  1 
have  all  faith , fo  that  I could  remove  mountains , and  have  not  love , / am 
nothing  ; that  is,  I have  no  inward  fatisfaftion,  peace,  or  true  happinefs. 
And  though  I bejlow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor , and  give  my  body  to  be 
burned , and  have  not  love , it  profiteth  me  nothing  ; I am  for  all  that  utterly 
deftitute  of  all  true  morality,  virtue,  and  grace.  And  accordingly  it  tells 
us  alfo,  in  the  next  place,  what  the  nature  of  God  is,  that  he  is  properly 
neither  power  nor  knowledge,  (though  having  the  perfection  of  both  in 
him)  but  love.  And  certainly  whatever  dark  thoughts,  concerning  the 
Deity,  forne  men  in  their  cells  may  fit  brooding  on,  it  can  never  real'on- 

ably 

1 De  Natura  Deorum,  Lib.  I.  Cap.  X.  p.  a Lib.  III.  fegm.  27  p.  iSi. 

2895.  Oper.  Tom.  IX.  ? Vide  Platon.  in  Timso,  p.  527. 
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ably  be  conceived,  that  that  which  is  IkxvktooJov  xvdvruv  avrzgxerdlov,  the 
tnojl  felf-fufficient  and  felf -happy  being , fhould  have  any  narrow  and  felfiih 
defigns  abroad,  without  itfelf,  much  lefs  harbour  any  malignant  and  de- 
fpightful  ones  towards  its  creatures.  Neverthelefs,  becaufe  l"o  many  are 
apt  to  abufe  the  notion  of  the  divine  love  and  goodnefs,  and  to  frame  fuch 
conceptions  of  it,  as  deftroy  that  awful  and  reverential  fear  that  ought  to 
be  had  of  the  Deity,  and  make  men  prefumptuous  and  regardlefs  of  their 
lives  ; therefore  we  think  fit  here  to  fu  per  add  alfo,  that  God  is  no  foft  nor 
fond  and  partial  love,  but  that  juftice  is  an  effential  branch  of  this  divine 
goodnefs  ; God  being,  as  the  writer  de  Mundo  1 well  expreffes  it,  voyo; 
tVoxAti/n',-,  an  impartial  law  \ and  as  Plato  % n rdvluv,  the  meafure 

of  all  things.  In  imitation  whereof,  Arijlotle  concludes  alfo,  that  a good 
man  (in  a lower  and  more  imperfect  fenfe)  is  too,  an  impartial  mea- 

fure of  things  and  actions. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  Atheifts  themfelves,  in  thofe  former  times  of  paga* 
nifm,  took  it  for  granted,  that  goodnefs  was  an  eflfential  attribute  of  the 
Deity,  whofe  exiftence  they  oppofed,  (fo  that  it  was  then  generally  acknow- 
ledged for  fuch,  by  the  Pagan  Theifts)  from  thofe  argumentations  of  theirs 
before  mentioned,  the  12th  and  13th,  taken  from  the  topick  of  evils,  the 
pretended  ill  frame  of  things,  and  want  of  providence  over  human  affairs. 
Which,  if  they  were  true,  would  not  at  all  difprove  fuch  an  arbitrary 
Deity  (as  is  now  fancied  by  fome)  made  up  of  nothing  but  will  and 
power,  without  any  effential  goodnefs  and  juftice.  But  thofe  arguments 
of  the  Atheifts  are  direcftly  levelled  againft  the  Deity,  according  to  the 
true  notion  or  idea  of  it  ; and  could  they  be  made  good,  would  do  exe- 
cution upon  the  fame.  For  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  the  natural 
confequence  of  this  dotffrine,  that  there  is  a God  elfentially  good,  is  this, 
that  therefore  the  world  is  well  made  and  governed.  But  we  fhall  af- 
terwards declare,  that  though  there  be  evil  in  the  parts  of  the  world, 
yet  there  is  none  in  the  whole  ; and  that  moral  evils  are  not  imputable 
to  the  Deity. 

And  now  we  have  propofed  the  three  principal  attributes  of  the  Deity. 
The  firft  whereof  is  infinite  goodnefs  with  fecundity  ; the  fecond  infinite 
knowledge  and  wifdom  *,  and  the  laft  infinite  aftive  and  perceptive  power. 
From  which  divine  attributes  the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonifts  feem  to 
have  framed  their  trinity  of  archical  hypoftafes,  fuch  as  have  the  nature 
of  principles  in  the  univerfe,  and  which  though  they  apprehended  as  feveral 
diftind  fubftances,  gradually  fubordinate  to  one  another,  yet  they  many 
times  extend  the  t®  Offow  fo  far,  as  to  comprehend  them  all  within  it. 
Which  Pythagorick  trinity  feerns  to  be  intimated  by  Arijlotle  in  thofe  words, 
Be  Cad.  1.  i«  xahoLTrio  pag  <Pxai  x)  ol  Tludapo^uoi  to  7 rxv  rcc  ttoIvIx  t oif  Tpim  As  the  Py- 

rp'^io  thagoreans  alfo  fay , the  univerfe , and  all  things , are  determined  and  contained 
Tom.  I.  by  three  principles.  Of  which  Pythagorick  trinity  more  afterwards.  But 
Oper.]  .now  we  may  enlarge  and  fill  up  that  compendious  idea  of  God  premifed, 
of  a being  abfolutely  perfect,  by  adding  thereunto  (to  make  it  more  parti- 
cular) 

1 De  Legibus,  Lib.  IV.  p.  601. 


! Cap.  VI.  p.  865.  Tom.  I.  Oper.  Ariftotelis 
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cular)  fuch  as  infinitely  good , wife,  and  powerful,  necejfiarily  exifting , and  not 
only  the  framer  of  the  world , but  alfo  the  caufe  of  all  things.  Which  idea  of 
the  Deity  is  fufficient,  in  order  to  our  prefent  undertaking. 


Neverthelefs,  if  we  would  not  only  attend  to  what  is  barely  necefiary 
for  a dipute  with  Atheifts,  but  alfo  confider  the  fatisfadfion  of  other  free 
and  devout  minds,  that  are  hearty  and  fincere  lovers  of  this  moft  admirable 
and  molt  glorious  being,  we  might  venture  for  their  gratification,  to  pro- 
pofe  yet  a more  full,  free  and  copious  defcription  of  the  Deity,  after  this 
manner.  God  is  a being  abfolutely  perfect,  unmade  or  felf-originated,  and  ne- 
ceffarily  exifting  that  hath  an  infinite  fecundity  in  him , and  virtually  contains 
all  things ; as  alfo  an  infinite  benignity  or  overflowing  love , uninvidioufly  dif- 
playing  and  communicating  itfelf  •,  together  with  an  impartial  rectitude,  or  na- 
ture of  juftice : who  fully  comprehends  himfelf , and  the  extent  of  his  own  fe- 
cundity, and  therefore  all  the  poftibilities  of  things,  their  feveral  natures  and 
refpcEls,  and  the  beft  frame  or  fyftem  of  the  whole : who  hath  alfo  infinite 
ahive  and  perceptive  power : the  fountain  of  all  things,  who  made  all  that 
could  be  made,  and  was  fit  to  be  made , producing  them  according  to  his  own  na- 
ture (his  eft'ential  goodnefs  and  wifdom ) and  therefore  according  to  the  beft  pat- 
tern, and  in  the  beft  manner  pojfible , for  the  good  of  the  whole  •,  and  recon- 
ciling all  the  variety  and  contrariety  of  things  in  the  univerfe  into  one  moft  ad- 
mirable and  lovely  harmony.  Laftly,  who  contains  and  upholds  all  things , and 
governs  them  after  the  beft  manner  alfo,  and  that  without  any  force  or  violence , 
they  being  all  naturally  fubjedl  to  his  authority,  and  readily  obeying  his  law. 
And  now  we  fee,  that  God  is  fuch  a being,  as  that  if  he  could  be  fuppofed 
not  to  be,  there  is  nothing,  whole  exiftence  a good  man  could  poffibly  more 
wilh  or  defire. 


X.  From  the  idea  of  God  thus  declared  it  evidently  appears,  that  there 
can  be  but  one  fuch  being,  and  that  Mdvuxn?,  unity , onelinefs  or  fingularity  is 
elfential  to  it  •,  forafmuch  as  there  cannot  pohibly  be  more  than  one  fupreme, 
more  than  one  omnipotent  or  infinitely  powerful  being,  and  more  than  one 
caufe  of  all  things  befides  itfelf.  And  however  Epicurus,  endeavouring  to 
pervert  and  adulterate  the  notion  of  God,  pretended  to  fatisfy  that  natural 
prolepfis  or  anticipation  in  the  minds  of  men,  by  a feigned  and  counterfeit 
aflerting  of  a multiplicity  of  coordinate  deities,  independent  upon  one  fu- 
preme, and  fuch  as  were  alfo  altogether  unconcerned  either  in  the  frame  or 
government  of  the  world,  yet  himfelf  notwithftanding  plainly  took  notice 
of  this  idea  of  God,  which  we  have  propofed,  including  unity  or  one- 
linefs in  it  (he  profefiedly  oppofing  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a Deity  ; ) as  may 
fufficiently  appear  from  that  argumentation  of  his,  in  the  words  before 
cited. 


Quis  regere  immenfi  fummam , quis  habere  profundi 
Indu  manu  validas  potis  eft  moderanter  habenas  ? 
Quis  pariter  ccelos  omnes  convert  ere,  & omnes 
Jgnibus  <etheriis  terras  fuffire  feraces  ? 

Omnibus  inque  locis  ejfe  omni  tempore  prafto  ? 

E e 


Lib.  2.  p.\  9% 
Lamb. 
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Where  he  would  conclude  it  to  be  a thing  utterly  impoflible,  for  the 
Deity  to  animadvert,  order  and  difpofe  all  things,  and  be  prelent  every 
where  in  all  thediftant  places  of  the  world  at  once  ; which  could  not  be 
pretended  of  a multitude  of  coordinate  gods,  fharing  the  government  of  the 
world  amongft  them;  and  therefore  it  mull;  needs  be  levelled  againft  a divine 
monarchy,  or  one  fingle,  folitary  fupreme  Deity,  ruling  over  all.  As  in 
like  manner,  when  he  purfues  the  fame  argument  further  in  Cicero,  to  this 
purpofe,  that  though  fuch  a thing  were  fuppofed  to  be  poflible,  yet  it  would 
be  notwithftanding  abfolutely  inconfiftent  with  the  happinefs  of  any  being, 
he  ftill  proceeds  upon  the  fame  hypothefis  of  one  foie  and  fingle  Deity  : 
\.Sive  ipfe  mundus  Deus  eft , quid  pot  eft  effe  minus  quietum , quam  nullo  pun  Bo  tem- 
per is  inter  mi  go , verfari  circum  axem  cceli  admirabili  celeritate?  five  in  ipfo 
mundo  Deus  inejl  aliquisy  qui  regat , qui  gubernet , qui  citrfus  aftrorum,  mutationcs- 
temporum , hominum  commoda  vitdfque  tueat'ur ; na  ille  eft  implicatus  moleftis 
negotiis  & operofis.  Whether  you  will  fuppofe  the  world  itfelf  to  be  a God , . 
what  can  be  more  unquiet ,.  than  without  intermiftion  perpetually  to  whirl  round 
upon  the  axis  of  the  heaven  with  fuch  admirable  celerity  ? or  whether  you  will 
imagine  a God  in  the  world  diftinft  from  it,  who  does  govern  and  difpofe  all 
things , keep  up  the  courfes  of  the  ftarsy  the  fucceftive  changes  of  the  feafons , 
and  orderly  viciftitudes  of  things , and  contemplating  lands  and  feas , conferve 
the  utilities  and  lives  of  men  ; certainly  he  muft  needs  be  involved  in  much  fe- 
licitous trouble  and  employment.  For  as  Epicurus  here  fpeaks  fingularly,  fo 
the  trouble  of  this  theocracy  could  not  be  thought  fo  very  great  to  a mul- 
titude of  coordinate  Deities,  when  parcelled  out  among  them,  but 
would  rather  feem  to  be  but  a fportful  and  delightful  divertifement 
to  each  of  them.  Wherefore  it  is  manifeff,  that  fuch  an  idea  of  God., 
as  we  have  declared,  including  unity,  oneiinefs  and  fingularity  in 
it,  is  a thing,  which  the  ancient  Atheifts,  under  the  times  of  pa- 
ganifm,  were  not  unacquainted  with,  but  principally  dire&ed  their 
force  againft.  But  this  may  feem  to  be  anticipated  in  this  place,  be- 
caufe  it  will  fall  in  afterwards  more  opportunely  to  be  difcourled  of 
again. 

XI.  For  this  is  that,  which  lies  as  the  grand  prejudice  and  obje&ion  againft: 
that  idea  of  God,  which  we  have  propofed,  effentially  including  p6m<rtvr 
fingularity  or  oneiinefs  in  it,  or  the  real  exiftence  of  fuch  a Deity,  as  is 
the  foie  monarch  of  the  univerfe  ; becaufe  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
heretofore  (except  a fmall  and  inconfiderable  handful  of  the  Jews)  together 
with  their  wifeft  men,  and  greateft  philofophers,.  were  generally  looked; 
upon  as  polytheifts,  that  is,  fuch  as  acknowledged  and  worfhipped  a multi- 
plicity of  gods.  Now  one  God,  and  many  gods,  being  dire&ly  contra- 
di&ious  to  one  another,  it  is  therefore  concluded  from  hence,  that  this 
opinion  of  monarchy,  or  of  one  fupreme  God,  the  maker  and  governour 
of  all,  hath  no  foundation  in  nature,  nor  in  the  genuine  idea’s  and  prolepfes 
of  men’s  minds,  but  is  a mere  artificial  thing,  owing  its  original  wholly 
to  private  fancies  and  conceits,  or  to  pofitive  laws  and  inftitutions,  amongft 
Jews,  Chriftians,  and  Mahometans. 
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For  the  afloiling  of  which  difficulty  (Teeming  lb  formidable  at  firft 
fight)  it  is  neceflary,  that  we  fhould  make  a diligent  enquiry  into  the  true 
and  genuine  fenfe  of  this  Pagan  polytheifm.  For  fince  it  is  impoffible,  that 
any  man  in  his  wits  ffiould  believe  a multiplicity  of  gods,  according  td 
that  idea  of  God  before  declared,  that  is,  a multiplicity  of  fupreme,  omni- 
potent, or  infinitely  powerful  beings;  it  is  certain,  that  the  Pagan  polytheifm, 
and  multiplicity  of  gods,  muft  be  underftood  according  to  fome  other 
notion  of  the  word  gods,  or  fome  equivocation  in  the  ufe  of  it.  It  hath 
been  already  obferved,  that  there  were  fomctime  amongft  the  Pagans  fuch, 
who  meaning  nothing  elfe  by  gods  but  underftanding  beings  fuperior  to 
men,  did  fuppofe  a multitude  of  fuch  Deities,  which  yet  they  conceived  to 
be  all  (as  well  as  men)  native  and  mortal,  generated  fuccefilvely  out  of 
matter,  and  corrupted  again  into  it,  as  Democritus  his  idols  were.  But  thefe 
Theogonifts,  who  thus  generated  all  things  whatfoever,  and  therefore  the 
gods  themfelves  univerfaily,  out  of  night  and  chaos,  the  ocean  or  fluid 
matter,  (notwithftanding  their  ufing  the  name  gods)  are  plainly  con- 
demned both  by  Ariftotle  and  Plato  for  down-right  Atheifts,  they 
making  fenflefs  matter  the  only  felf-exiftent  thing,  and  the  original  of 
all  things. 

Wherefore  there  may  be  another  notion  of  the  word  gods,  as  taken  for 
underftanding  beings  fuperior  to  men,  that  are  not  only  immortal,  but  alfo 
felf-exiftent  and  unmade.  And  indeed  the  aflertors  of  a multiplicity  of 
fuch  gods  as  thefe,  though  they  cannot  be  accounted  Theifts  in  a ftriCt  and 
proper  fenfe  (according  to  that  idea  of  God  before  declared)  yet  they  are 
not  vulgarly  reputed  Atheifts  neither,  but  looked  upon  as  a kind  of  mid- 
dle thing  betwixt  both,  and  commonly  called  Polytheifts.  The  reafon 
whereof  feems  to  be  this,  becaufe  it  is  generally  apprehended  to  be  eflen- 
tial  to  atheifm,  to  make  fenflefs  matter  the  foie  ■original  of  all  things,  and 
confequently  to  fuppofe  all  confcious  intellectual  beings  to  be  made 
or  generated.  Wherefore  they,  who  on  the  contrary  aflert  fnot  one  but) 
many  underftanding  beings  unmade  and  felf-exiftent,  muft  needs  be  look- 
ed upon  as  thofe,  who  of  the  two  approach  nearer  to  theifm  than 
to  atheifm,  and  fo  deferve  rather  to  be  called  Polytheifts  than  A- 
theifts. 

And  there  is  no  queftion  to  be  made,  but  that  the  urgers  of  the  fore- 
mentioned  objection  againft  that  idea  of  God,  which  includes  onelinefs 
and  Angularity  in  it,  from  the  Pagan  polytheifm,  or  multiplicity  of  gods, 
•take  it  for  granted,  that  this  is  to  be  underftood  of  many  unmade  felf- 
exiftent  deities,  independent  upon  one  fupreme,  that  are  fo  many  firft 
principles  in  the  univerfe,  and  partial  caufes  of  the  world.  And  certainly, 
if  it  could  be  made  to  appear,  that  the  Pagan  Polytheifts  did  univerfaliy 
acknowledge  fuch  a multiplicity  of  unmade  felf-exiftent  deities,  then  the 
argument  fetched  from  thence,  againft  the  naturality  of  that  idea  of  God 

E e 2 propofed 
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propofed  (eflfentially  including  Angularity  in  it)  might  Teem  to  have  no 
fmall  force  or  validity  in  it. 

XII.  But  firft  this  opinion  of  many  felf-exiflent  deities,  independent  upon 
one  fupreme,  is  both  very  irrational  in  itfelf,  and  alfo  plainly  repugnant  to 
the  phaenomena.  We  fay  firft,  it  is  irrational  in  itfelf,  becaufe  felf-exiftence 
and  neceflfary  exiftence  being  effential  to  a perfeCl  being,  and  to  nothing  elfe, 
it  mud  needs  be  very  irrational  and  abfurd  to  fuppofe  a multitude  of  im- 
perfect underftanding  beings  felf-exiftenr,  and  no  perfe'Ct  one.  Moreover, 
if  imperfeCt  underftanding  beings  were  imagined  to  exift  of  themfelves 
from  eternity,  there  could  not  poftibly  be  any  reafon  given,  why  juft  fo 
many  of  them  fhould  exift,  and  neither  more  nor  lefs,  there  being  indeed 
no  reafon  why  any  at  all  fhould.  But  if  it  be  fuppofed,  that  thefe  many 
felf-exiftent  Deities  happened  only  to  exift  thus  from  eternity,  and  their 
exiftence  notwithstanding  was  not  neceflary,  but  contingent ; the  confequence 
hereof  will  be,  that  they  might  as  well  happen  again  to  ceafe  to  be,  and  fo 
could  not  be  incorruptible.  Again,  if  any  one  imperfeCt  being  whatfo- 
ever  could  exift  of  itfelf  from  eternity,  then  all  might  as  well  do  fo,  not 
only  matter,  but  alfo  the  fouls  of  men,  and  other  animals  ; and  confequently 
there  could  be  no  creation  by  any  Deity,  nor  thofe  fuppofed  deities  there- 
fore deferve  that  name.  Laftly,  we  might  alfo  add,  that  there  could  not 
be  a multitude  of  intellectual  beings  felf-exiftent,  becaufe  it  is  a thing,  which 
may  be  proved  by  reafon,  that  all  imperfeCt  underftanding  beings  or  minds 
do  partake  of  one  perfeCt  mind,  and  fuppofe  alfo  omnipotence  or  infinite 
power  ; were  it  not,  that  this  is  a confideration  too  remote  from  vulgar  ap- 
prehenfion,  and  therefore  not  fo  fit  to  be  urged  in  this  place. 

Again,  as  this  opinion  of  many  felf-exiftent  deities  is  irrational  in  itfelf, 
fo  is  it  likewife  plainly  repugnant  to  the  phenomena  of  the  world.  In 
which,  as  Macrobius  writes  ',  omnia  funt  connexa , all  things  confpire  toge- 
ther into  one  harmony , and  are  carried  on  peaceably  and  quietly,  conftantiy 
and  evenly,  without  any  tumult  or  hurly-burly,  confufion  or  diforder,  or 
the  leaft  appearance  of  fchifm  and  faCtion  *,  which  could  not  poftibly  be  fup- 
pofed, were  the  world  made  and  governed  by  a rabble  of  felf-exifter.t 
Deities,  coordinate,  and  independent  upon  one  fupreme.  Wherefore  this 
kind  of  polytheifm  was  obiter  thus  confuted  by  Origen-,  Wo-w  oui/  (-tixliov  to 

£X  TUV  Cgttjjt-ivuv  7T£I QofXtVOV  TOIf  XO.TIX  TYfD  iVTX^lxV  TOV  XoVjUtf  (TeSeiV  TOv  (fyuia^dl/  CCVTOU 

l“  bo?  o i/l®*  £V«,  f cvft7neov1(&>  cevrou  o Aw  iocu]u>,  Jix  tovto  ixri  Svvxjxivu  vtto  7roAAwi/ 
Sny-Mpyuv  yiyovivxi,  w?  oC S'  vtto  ttoAAwy  \]>u%wi/  <r\JV£'Xjiofcu  oXov  t ov  ovpxvov  xivxtruv  ; How 
much  better  is  it,  agreeably  to  what  we  fee  in  the  harmonious  fyjlem  of  the 
world,  to  worfaip  one  only  maker  of  the  world,  which  is  one,  and  confpiring 
throughout  with  its  whole  felf , and  therefore  could  not  be  made  by  many  arti- 
ficers, as  neither  be  contained  by  many  fouls,  moving  the  whole  heaven  ? Now 
fince  this  opinion  is  both  irrational  in  itfelf,  and  repugnant  to  the  phaeno- 
mena,  there  is  the  lefs  probability,  that  it  fhould  have  beem  received  and  en- 
tertained by  all  the  more  intelligent  Pagans. 

* In  Somr.  Scip.  Lib.  I.  Cap.  XIV.  p. 

XIII.  Who,, 


C h A p.  IV.  becaufe  they  held  a Theogonia . 
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XIII.  Who,  that  they  did  not  thus  univerfally  look  upon  all  their 
gods  as  fo  many  unmade  felf-exident  beings,  is  unqueftionably  manifeft 
from  hence,  becaufe  ever  fince  Hefiod' sand  Homer' s time  at  lead,  the  Greekidi 
Pagans  generally  acknowledged  a theogonia,  a generation,  and  temporary 
production  of  the  gods ; which  yet  is  not  to  be  underdood  univerfally  nei- 
ther, forafmuch  as  he  is  no  Theid,  who  does  not  acknowledge  fome  felf- 
exident  Deity.  Concerning  this  theogonia,  Herodotus  writeth  after  this  man- 
mer  : oOev  yxo  Eyivilo  exxs~o i ruv  3-iu'j,  e’ite  xe'i  rivxv  irstvler,  oxo lot  te  ti\ies  tx  e’iSex,  Euter.  p.  53. 
Jk  yirig-exTO  « tt^uviv  t e x)  wj  ^tteIv  \byu'  'Hcr/oJov  yxa  xj  c,0  pngov  v\wwv  [Lib.  II. 

TETgxxoa-iOLiri  eteoi  $oy.ew  [xev  Tr^eo-fuTEpa?  yEVE&xi,  xj  a ttXeoiti.  htoi  £e  el<r)  0!  iromirxvU;  Cap.  L.III. 
Qsoyovlav  "Eaa>i£i,  xj  t o~<n  SeoTm  rd;  imow/Alxs  JovJe;,  Whence  every  one  of  the  gods  ^r^QV  j 1 * 
was  generated , or  whether  they  all  of  them  ever  were , and  what  are  their 
forms,  is  a thing,  that  was  not  known  till  very  lately  ; for  Heliod  and  Homer 
were  (as  I fuppofe)  not  above  four  hundred  years  my  feniors.  And  thefe  were 
they , who  introduced  the  theogonia  among  the  Greeks , and  gave  the  gods  their  fe- 
veral  names:  that  is,  fettled  the  Pagan  theology.  Now,  if  before  Hefiod's 
and  Homer's,  time,  it  were  a thing  not  known  or  determined  amongit  the 
Greeks,  whether  their  gods  were  generated,  or  all  of  them  exided  from  eter- 
nity ; then  it  was  not  univerfally  concluded  by  them,  that  they  were  all  un- 
made and  felf-exident.  And  though  perhaps  fome  might  in  thofe  ancient 
times  believe  one  way,  and  fome  another,  concerning  the  generation  and 
eternity  of  their  gods;  yet  it  does  not  follow,  that  they,  who  thought  them 
to  be  all  eternal,  mud  therefore  needs  fuppofe  them  to  be  alfo  unmade  or 
felf-exident.  For  Arijlotle,  who  aflerted  the  eternity  of  the  world,  and  con- 
quently  alfo  of  thofe  gods  of  his,  the  heavenly  bodies,  did  nor,  for  all  that, 
fuppofe  them  to  be  felf-exident  or  fird  principles,  but  all  to  depend  upon 
one  principle  or  original  Deity.  And  indeed  the  true  meaning  of  that 
qucdion  in  Herodotus , whether  the  gods  were  generated  or  exided  all  of  them 
from  eternity,  is  (as  we  fuppofe)  really  no  other  than  that  of  Plato's , s! 
yiyovEv  b xb<ry.o<;  n xyiw  to*  Whether  the  world  were  made  or  unmade  ? and  whe- 
ther it  had  a temporary  beginning,  or  exided  fuch  as  it  is  from  eternity  ; 
which  will  be  more  fully  declared  afterwards.  But  ever  fince  Hefiod' s and 
Homer's  time,  that  the  theogonia  or  generation  of  the  gods  was  fettled,  and 
generally  believed  amongd  the  Greeks,  it  is  certain,  that  they  could  not  pof- 
fibly  think  all  their  gods  eternal,  and  therefore  much  lefs  unmade  and 
felf-exident. 

But  though  we  have  thus  clearly  proved,  that  all  the  Pagan  gods  were  not 
univerfally  accounted  by  them  fo  many  unmade  felf-exident  Deities,  they 
acknowledging  a theogonia,  or  a generation  of  gods;  yet  it  may  be  fufpeCled 
notwithdanding,  that  they  might  fuppofe  a multitude  of  them  alfo  (and 
not  only  onej  to  have  been  unmade  from  eternity  and  felf-exident.  Where- 
fore we  add,  in  the  next  place,  that  no  fuch  thing  does  at  all  appear  neither, 
as  that  the  Pagans  or  any  others  did  ever  publickly  or  profelfedly  afiert  a 
multitude  of  unmade  felf-exident  deities.  For  fird,  it  is  plain  concerning 
the  Flefiodian  gods,  which  were  all  the  gods  of  the  Greekidx  Pagans,  that 
5 either 
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either  there  was  but  one  of  them  only  fe If- exiftent,  or  elfe  none  at  all.  Be- 
caufe  Hefiod’ s gods  were  either  all  of  them  derived  from  chaos  (or  the  floating 
water)  love  itfelf  being  generated  likewife  out  of  it  (according  to  that 
Ariftophanick  tradition  before  mentioned  :)  or  elfe  love  was  fuppofed  to  be  a 
diftinct  principle  from  chaos,  namely  the  adtive  principle  of  the  univerfe 
from  whence,  together  with  chaos,  all  the  theogonia  and  cofmogonia  was 
derived.  Now  if  the  former  of  thefe  were  true,  that  Heftod  fuppofed  all 
his  gods  univerlally  to  have  been  generated  and  fprung  originally  from 
chaos,  or  the  ocean  •,  then  it  is  plain,  that  notwithftar.ding  all  that  rabble  of 
gods  muttered  up  by  him,  he  could  be  no  other  than  one  of  thofe  atheiftick 
Theogonifts  before  mentioned,  and  really  acknowledged  no  God  at  ail,  ac- 
cording to  the  true  idea  of  him  he  being  not  a Theift,  who  admits  of  no 
felf-exiftent  Deity.  But  if  the  latter  be  true,  that  Hefiod  fuppofed  love  to 
be  a principle  dift'mdt  from  chaos,  namely  the  adtive  principle  of  the  univerfe, 
and  derived  all  his  other  gods  from  thence,  he  was  then  a right  paganick 
Theift,  fuch  as  acknowledged  indeed  many  gods,  but  only  one  of  them 
unmade  and  felf-exiftent,  all  the  reft  being  generated  or  created  by  that  one. 

5 1 6,  1 12.  Indeed  it  appears  from  thofe  pafiages  of  Arifiotle  before  cited  by  us,  that 
that  philofopher  had  been  fometimes  divided  in  his  judgment  concerning 
Hefiod , where  he  fhould  rank  him,  whether  among  the  Atheifts,  or  the 
Theifts.  Fpr  in  lvis  book  de  Ccelo  he  ranks  him  amongft  thofe,  who  made 
all  things  to  be  generated  and  corrupted,  befides  the  bare  fubftance  of  the 
matter,  that  is,  amongft  the  abfolute  Atheifts,  and  looked  upon  him  as  a 
ringleader  of  them;  but  in  his  Metaphyficks,  upon  further  thoughts,  fufpedh, 
that  many  of  thofe,  who  made  love  the  chiefeft  of  the  gods,  were  Theifts, 
they  fuppofing  it  to  be  a firft  principle  in  the  univerfe,  or  the  adtive  caufe 
of  things,  and  that  not  only  Parmenides , but  alfo  Hefiod  was  fuch.  Which 
latter  opinion  of  his  is  by  far  the  more  probable,  and  therefore  embraced 
by  Plutarch  ’,  who  fomewhere  determines  Hefiod  to  have  afterted  one 
S-f ov  xymnlov,  or  unmade  Deity  •,  as  alfo  by  the  ancient  fcholiaft  upon  him, 
writing  thus,  that  Hefiod' s love  was  o o\  *)  0f oV  d yxg  ig  ’a fyofiTw 

ve uTifc'c  irtv  'The  heavenly  love,  which  is  alfo  God , that  other  love,  that  was 
horn  of  Venus,  being  junior.  But  Joannes  Diaccnus ; % urx  & ivraiSx  vcmlsv,  « 
t ov  rye  A(p^o$nri$  ttxiSx,  7twj  yd.(>  Trie  /xflgo\  [xriiru  ytyowix*;  Trx^xysrxi  ; x\?C 
«AAov  riva  7rg£aGiytvri  ’fulx.  oT/xxi  Je  t r,v  itx.x'UQ'rrx^y.ivrw  (pvtuxb};  xivrflixw  xIti'xv  £xxi~u 
-tm  ovluv.  By  love  here  (faith  he)  we  mujl  not  underfiand  Venus  her  fion,  whofie 
mother  was  as  yet  unborn , but  another  more  ancient  love , which  I take  to  be  the 
adlive  caufe  or  principle  of  motion , naturally  infer  ted  into  things.  Where 
though  he  do  not  feem  to  fuppofe  this  love  to  be  God  himfelf,  yet  he  con- 
ceives it  to  be  an  adtive  principle  in  the  univerfe  derived  from  God,  and  not 
from  matter.  But  this  opinion  will  be  further  confirmed  afterward. 

The  next  confiderable  appearance  of  a multitude  of  felf-exiftent  deities 
fee  ms  to  be  in  the  Valentinian  thirty  gods  and  aeons,  which  have  been  taken 
‘by  feme  for  fuch  ; but  it  is  certain,  that  thefe  were  all  of  them,  fave  one,  ge- 
nerated 


1 De  Placitis  Philofophor.  Lib.  I.  Cap.  VI.  p.  88o. 
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nerated  ; they  being  derived  by  that  fantaftick  devifer  of  them  from  one 
felf-originated  deity,  called  Bythus.  For  thus  Epiphanius  informs  us,  m»- 

xo'jtx  yzg  it,  ooto;  @iou?  >t>  Ai Imxt  it,  O Jgavovs  fiouXerzi  m o ts~i 

This  (Valentinus)  would  alfo  introduce  thirty  gods  and  aons,  and  hea. 
vens , the  firji  of  which  is  Bythus  ; he  meaning  thereby  an  unfathomable 
depth  and  profundity  ; and  therefore  this  Bythus  was  alfo  called  by  him 
0 ccvoJxtu  kxI  dxxTovofAWTOi  the  higheft  and  ineffable  Father. 


We  do  indeed  acknowledge,,  that  there  have  been  fome,  who  have  really 
aflerted  a duplicity  of  gods,  in  the  fenfe  declared,  that  is  of  animalifh  or 
perceptive  beings  felf-exiftent  ; one  as  the  principle  cf  good,  and  the  other 
of  evil.  And  this  ditheifm  of  theirs  feems  to  be  the  neareft  approach,  that 
was  ever  really  made  to  polytheifm  j unlefs  we  fhould  here  give  heed  to 
Plutarch  1 , who  feems  to  make  the  ancient  Perfians , befides  their  two  gods, 
the  good  and  the  evil,  or  Oromafdes  and  Arimanius , to  have  afferted  alfo 
a third  middle  deity,  called  by  them  Mithras ; or  to  fome  ecclefiaftick 
writers,  who  impute  a trinity  of  gods  to  Marcion  2;  (though  Tertullian  s 
be  yet  more  liberal,  and  encreafe  the  number  to  an  ennead.)  For  thofe, 
that  were  commonly  called  Tritheifts,  being  but  miftaken  Chriftians  and 
Trinitarians,  fall  not  under  this  confideration.  Now,  as  for  that  foremen- 
tioned  ditheifm,  or  opinion  of  two  gods,  a good  and  an  evil  one,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  its  original  fprung  from  nothing  elle,  but  firft  a firm  perfuafion 
of  the  eflential  goodnefs  of  the  Deity,  together  with  a conceit,  that  the  evil 
that  is  in  the  world,  was  altogether  inconfiftent  and  unreconcilable  with  the 
fame  j and  that  therefore  for  the  folving  of  this  phasnomenon,  it  was  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  to  fuppofe  another  animalifh  principle  felf-exiftent,  or  an 
evil  god.  Wherefore  as  thefe  Ditheifts,  as  to  all  that  which  is  good  in  the 
world,  held  a monarchy,  or  one  foie  principle  and  original  ; fo  it  is  plain,, 
that  had  it  not  been  for  this  bufinefs  of  evil  (which  they  conceived  could 
not  be  folved  any  other  way)  they  would  never  have  aflerted  any  more, 
principles  or  gods  than  one. 


The  chiefeft  and  moft  eminent  afiertors  of  which  ditheiftick  dodlrine  of 
two  felf-exiftent  animalifh  principles  in  the  univerfe,  a g )od  God  and  an 
evil  daemon,  were  the  Marcionites  and  the  Manicheans  ; both  of  which,, 
though  they  made  fome  flight  pretences  to  Chriftianity,  yet  were  not  by 
Chriftians  owned  for  fuch.  But  it  is  certain,  that  befides  thefe,  and  before 
them  too,  fome  of  the  profefied  Pagans  alfo  entertained  the  fame  opinion, 
that  famous  moralift  Plutarchus  Chasronenfis  being  an  undoubted  patron  of 
it  •,  which  in  his  book  de  Ifide  1st  Ofiride  he  reprefents,  with  fome  little  dif- 
ference, after  this  manner  ; pep Apew  yzg  -n  T*te  ra  xo<rpx-  yeveQis  d,  c 1%  \ 

tizvliwv,  a piv  itrociivuv  ivvdcptwv,  zhXz  tvc  fieXlfova;  to.  ic~iv  ccTroXtbizi  J's  riv 

(pxhXt)v  ttzvIuttzitiv  adu vaTov,  7roAA5iv  pev  ip7rety\jiajxv  t«  <rdp,dhv  TroXXrjv  Js  tk 

to'j  i radios,  tel  n r^o'<  tu'v  (3eAti ouz  ova-pz^ovtrzv.  The  generation  and  conflitution  of 
this  world  is  mixt  of  contrary  powers  or  principles  ( the  one  good , the  other 

evil ) 


* De  Ifide  & Ofiride,  Tom.  II.  p,  360; 
a Vide  Euleb.  Hilt.  Ecclef.  Lib.  V.  Cap. 
XIII.  p.  177.  & audtores  illo«,  quos  Jo.  Bapt. 


Cotelerius  laudat  ad  Conftir.  Apoft.  p.  3 39. 
Tom.  I.  Patrum  Apoftol. 

3 Libro  I.  adveriub  Marcionem,  Cap.XVL, 
p.  Z37,  238. 
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evil)  yet  fo  as  that  they  are  not  both  of  equal  force,  but  the  better  of  them 
more  prevalent:  notwithjlanding  which,  it  is  afo  abfo.utely  impojfible  for  the 
worfer  power  or  principle  to  be  ever  utterly  deftroyed,  much  of  it  being  always 
intermingled  in  the  foul , and  much  in  the  body  of  the  untverfe , there  perpetually 
lugging  againjl  the  better  principle. 


Indeed  learned  men  of  later  times  have,  for  the  moll  part,  look’d  upon 
Plutarch  here,  but  either  as  a bare  relatcr  of  the  opinion  of  other  philo-fo- 
phers,  or  elfe  as  a follower  only,  and  not  a leader  in  it.  Notwithftanding 
which,  it  is  evident,  that  Plutarch  was  himfelf  heartily  engaged  in  this 
opinion,  he  difcovering  no  fmall  fondnefs  for  it,  in  ftindry  of  his  other 
writings:  as  for  example  in  his  Platonick  queftions,  where  he  thus  declares 
himfelf  concerning  it,  v to  iroXXocxi;  Jc5’  v AeVoiaevov  dkvile;  eViv,  v uXv  ydi 

j Toill.  11.  9,r  I \ ' \ >/  * **  ~ > \ \ \i^/  ~ //Ob 

j frVV$  TO  JC/AQpCpoV  (TUiyOt,  <TJJ'07TY;C%0V  Cc AAtflOK  CCcl^  Xj  TO  OVO£T£gOV  OC'JTCOV 

iyyv  oJJ'e  xgxnv’  or  elfe  that  which  is  often  affirmed  by  us  is  true , that  a mad 
irrational  foul , and  an  unformed  dif orderly  body,  did  co-exift  with  one  another 
from  eternity,  neither  of  them  having  any  generation  or  beginning.  And  in 
his  Tim  a:  an  Pfychogonia  he  does  at  large  induftrioufly  maintain  the  fame, 
there  and  elfewhere*  endeavouring  to  eftablifh  this  dodtrine,  as  much  as  pof- 
fibly  he  could,  upon  rational  foundations.  As  firft,  that  nothing  can  be 
made  or  produced  without  a caufe ; and  therefore  there  mud  of  neceffity  be 
fome  caufe  of  evil  alfo,  and  that  a pofitive  one  too  ; he  reprefenting  the 
opinion  of  thofe  as  very  ridiculous,  who  would  make  the  nature  of  evil  to 
be  but  iirturoAov,  an  accidental  appendix  to  the  world,  and  all  that  evil,  which 
is  in  it,  to  have  come  in  only  by  the  by,  and  by  conlequence,  without  any 
pofitive  caufe.  Secondly,  that  God  being  eflentially  good  could  not  poffi- 
bly  be  the  caufe  of  evil,  where  he  highly  applauds  Plato  for  removing  God 
to  the  greateft  diftance  imaginable  from  being  the  caufe  of  evil.  Thirdly, 
that  as  God  could  not,  fo  neither  could  oM  dnoio ;,  matter  in  itfelf  devoid  of 
all  form  and  quality,  be  the  caufe  of  evil,  noting  this  to  have  been  the  ftib- 
terfuge  of  the  Stoicks.  Upon  which  account  he  often  condemns  them,  but 
uncertainly,  fometimes  as  fuch,  who  afTigned  no  caufe  at  all  of  evils,  and 
fometimes  again  as  thofe,  who  made  God  the  caufe  of  them.  For  in  his  Pfy- 
chogonia3, he  concludes,  that  unlefs  we  acknowledge  a fublfantial  evil  prin- 
ciple, od  cast  xxTaXay&dvvQiv  vy.cn;  dvoplai,  7 o xaxov  ix  tx  y.v  ovlo;  avail  id;  Xy 
dymvru;  eveitrdyoiile;,  eVei  t uvfe  ovluv  xts  to  dyaJhov,  xti  to  chroiov,  -elxb;  l<rn  oJi tixv 
xxxou  f,  yivsQiv  Trapayuv'  The  Stoical  difficulties  will  of  neceffity  overtake  and  in- 
volve us,  who  introduce  evil  into  the  world  from  nothing , or  without  a caufe , 
fince  neither  that  which  is  effientially  good  [as  God)  nor  yet  that  which  is  de- 
void of  all  quality  (as  matter)  could  poffibly  give  being  or  generation  to  it. 
But  in  his  book  againft  the  Stoicks J,  he  accufes  them  as  thofe,  who  made 
God,  eflentially  good,  the  caufe  of  evil.  Autoi  tvv  xaxm  dpyvv  dyxhov  ovl a 

70V  Sebv  ttoihQi^  £ ydo  ri  uAv)  to  xaxov  e£  av tv;  7 rxge^vxev,  dvoio;  yap  eo  hJ  vx<rx; 
oerx;  Siyevai  Sixfyocd;,  otto  r»  toioovto;  au tvv  fj  cyvyaV^ovlo;  eyvxev’  (lire  dvdfxv  to' 
xxxov,  fi  y.\v  Si  ooStv,  ex  too  yv  ovro;,  et  «5e  Six  tvv  xivoocrav  dpyvv  ex  too  Sioo  yeyovo; 
■jvxyyur  Themfeives  make  God  being  good  the  principle  and  caufe  of  evil, 

fince 

i Libro  de  Ifide  h Ofiriie,  p.  369.  & Pfy-  2 P.  1 o r cr  ■ Tom.  IT.  Oper. 

c'iiugoo.  0.1014,  1015.  Tom.  II.  Oper.  3 P.1076.  Tom.  II.  Ojer. 
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fince  matter  which  is  devoid  of  quality , and  receives  all  its  differences  from  the 
active  principle  that  moves  and  forms  it , could  not  pojfibly  be  the  caufe  thereof. 
Wherefore  evil  mujl  of  neceffity  either  come  from  nothing , or  elfe  it  muft  come 
from  the  active  and  moving  principle,  which  is  God.  Now  from  all  thefe  pre- 
mifes  joined  together  Plutarch  concludes,  that  the  phenomenon  of  evil 
could  no  otherwife  poftibly  be  folved,  than  by  fuppofing  a fubftantial  prin- 
ciple for  it,  and  a certain  irrational  and  maleficent  foul  or  demon,  unmade, 
and  co-exifting  with  God  and  matter  from  eternity,  to  have  been  the  caufe 
thereof.  And  accordingly  he  refolves,  that  as  whatfoever  is  good  in  the 
foul  and  body  of  the  univerfe,  and  likewife  in  the  fouls  of  men  and  demons, 
is  to  be  afcribed  to  God  as  its  only  original ; fo  whatfoever  is  evil,  irregular 
and  diforderly  in  them,  ought  to  be  imputed  to  this  other  fubftantial  prin- 
ciple, a **»  naxoTroioV,  an  irrational  and  maleficent  foul  or  daemon, 

which  infinuating  itfelf  every  where  throughout  the  world,  is  all  along  in- 
termingled with  the  better  principle1  : xx ! yri  ttxv  elvou  spyov  rov  9-sou  tjiu 
So  that  neither  the  foul  of  the  univerfe,  nor  that  of  men  and  demons,  was 
wholly  the  workmanfhip  of  God , but  the  lower , brutijh  and  diforderly  part  of 
them  the  effect  of  the  evil  principle. 


But  befides  all  this,  it  is  evident,  that  Plutarch  was  alfo  ftrongly  pofiefted 
with  a conceit,  that  nothing  fubftantial  could  be  created  (no  not  by  divine 
power)  out  of  nothing  pre-exifting  ; and  therefore  that  all  the  fubftance  of 
whatfoever  is  in  the  world  did  exift  from  eternity  unmade  : fo  that  God 
was  only  the  orderer  or  the  methodizer  and  harmonizer  thereof.  Where- 
fore as  he  concluded,  that  the  corporeal  world  was  not  created  by  God  out 
of  nothing,  as  to  the  fubftance  of  it,  but  only  the  pre-exifting  matter,  which 
before  moved  diforderly,  was  brought  into  this  regular  order  and  harmony 
by  him  •,  in  like  manner  he  refolved,  that  the  foul  of  the  world  (for  filch  a 
thing  is  always  fuppofed  by  him)  was  not  made  by  God  out  of  nothing 
neither,  nor  out  of  any  thing  inanimate  and  foul-lefs  pre-exifting,  but  out  of 
a pre-exifting  diforderly  foul  was  brought  into  an  orderly  and  regular  frame; 
xwoQylx  ydc  7) v tx  7 rpo  t 5)f  vcu  xoQy.x  ysvstrsus,  xv.oQy.lx  Is  oJx  chrdyx'l©3  oils  axmj-  De  Pficlf. 
1<&,  ouJ'e  xyup^Qy,  xXXx  xyootpov  y'sv  x)  <x,<tuc~xtov  to  auyxltxov,  sy  7 rXm'Jov  J'e  k)  xXo-p- 1014.  Par. 
you  to  xivnliKOv  sy*vx’  touto  r\v  d\ixpyos~lx  cJx  s^ojtvc  Xoyov"  0 yap  9so$  ours 

<ruyx  to  xrdyxlov,  outs  lv%’/jv  to  xfuy^ov  iirolytrsv , xX?C  uQrrsp  upyovixov  xvbpx,  &c. 

1 There  was  unformed  matter  before  this  orderly  world  was  made,  which  matter 
was  not  incorporeal , nor  unmoved  or  inanimate , but  body  difcompofed  and  allied 
by  a furious  and  irrational  mover , the  deformity  whereof  was  the  difharmony  of 
a foul  in  it , devoid  of  reafon.  For  God  neither  made  body  cut  of  that  which 
was  no-body , nor  foul  out  of  no-foul.  But  as  the  mufician , who  neither  makes 
voice  nor  motion , does  by  ordering  of  them , notwithfianding , produce  harmony  \ 
fo  God , though  he  neither  made  the  tangible  and  refifling  fubftance  of  body, 
nor  the  phantaflick  and  felf-moving  power  of  foul , yet  taking  both  thofe  prin- 
ciples pre-exifting  ( the  one  of  which  was  dark  and  obfcure , the  other  turbulent 
and  irrational ) and  orderly  difpofing  and  harmonizing  of  them , he  did  by  that 
means  produce  this  moft  beautiful  and  perfedl  animal  of  the  world.  And  fur- 
ther to  the  fame  purpofe  ; ouydi  adyol\o<;  067rAcof,  ov^t  ofias  uAijf*  gcAA«  cvyy.slpix^ 

F f 7rsp'i 

* Plutarch,  de  Animse  Precreat.  ex  Timso,  p.  1027. 
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ifio'i  Tuy-tx,  k)  xaAAs?  xa'  oyowT*n®J9  yv  s S-to'f  ttxIvj  xad  cny.tKoyd;’  taut*  odi  rix- 
VOthSou  y.«i  7T£p  \J/Uj£»iV,  Cif  TW  |l/.Ey  0UT£  U7ro  TOU  ScCtV  yEVOy.Z\ir)V  OU T£  XOTjUH  iJ/U^ty  o?<r*v, 
v.KXi.  tivx  (pxvrois-MW$  xst'i  Joj;  aowif,  olkoyn  cvt  x«i  ccrxxlx  (posxg  xxt  o^uy;  o'jvxyiv 
Stvroxnnklov  xad  duxnrfloV  tw  Je  auto'j  o'  $ib;  Sixcyotrz.ysv'&’j  Tt^o<sy>oi<Tw  xgJlyo7$  xxi 
Arf>0?f,  iFv.x\iZ~n<T£v  riysyovx  tou  xoV/xa  •ytyovoTOf  yinyryu  outrun.  Cod  was  not  the  caufe • 
or  maker  of  body  f imply , that  is , neither  of  bulk  nor  matter , £«/  <?f  that- 

fy  mine  try  and  pulchritude  which  is  in  body , likenefs  which  it  hath 

to  himfelf : which  fame  ought  to  be  concluded  alfo  concerning  the  foul  of  the 
world , /&#/  /i?e  fubflance  of  it  was  not  made  by  God  neither  \ nor  yet  that  it 
was  always  the  foul  of  this  world , £#/  at  firft  a certain  [elf-  moving  fubflance , 
endowed  with  a phantaftick  power , irrational  and  dif orderly , exifling  fuch  of 
itfelf  from  eternity , which  God  by  harmonizing , introducing  into  it  fit- 

ting numbers  and  proportions , made  to  be  the  foul  and  prince  of  this  generated 
world.  According  to  which  dodlriae  of  Plutarch's , in  the  fuppofed  foul  of, 
the  world,  though  it  had  a temporary  beginning,  yet  was  it  never  created 
out  of  nothing,  but  only  that,  which  pre-exifted  diforderly,  being  adted  by 
the  Deity,  was  brought  into  a regular  frame.  And  therefore  he  concludes, 

\J,up£>l  ya  yMx'gicrx  k)  XoyiQyS  f,  <x.o[ao'jiocz,  oJx  i^ov  is~i  tou  5fou  joio'yoy,  a A A*  >cj 

//.i g&j  old  U7r’  #aa’  a7r’  au’tou,  >*)  £^  auro’j  yiyovvj'  Soul  peri' taking  of  mind, 
reafon  and  harmony , A cw/y  /i&f  c/"  GW,  alfo  a part  of  him  ; wr 
is  it  a thing  fo  much  made  by  him , from  him , and  exifling  cut  of  him. 
And  the  fame  mud  he  likewife  affirm  concerning  all  other  fouls,  as  thofe  of 
men  and  daemons,  that  they  are  either  all  of  them  the  fubflance  of  God  him- 
felf, together  with  that  of  the  evil  daemon  ; or  elfe  certain  delibations  from 
both,  (if  any  one  could  underftand  it)  blended  and  confounded  together; 
he  not  allowing  any  new  fubftance  at  all  to  be  created  by  God  out  of  no- 
thing pre-exiftent.  It  was  obferved  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  that 
Plutarch  was  an  afibrtor  of  two  aJ$u7rc<rra7«  or  ielf-exident  principles  in  the 
univerfe,  God  and  matter  ; but  now  we  underftand,  that  he  was  an  earned 
propugnor  of  another  third  principle  (as  himfelf  calls  it)  befides  them 
both,  viz.  a xa‘  xotaoirotoo,  a mad , irrational  and  maleficent  foul  or~ 

daemon  :■  fo  that  Plutarch  was  both  a Triarchid  and  a Ditheid,  an  affiertor 
of  three  principles,  but  of  two  gods;  according  to  that  forementioned  no- 
tion of  a God,  as  it  is  taken  for  an  animaliih  or  perceptive  being  felf- 
cxiilent. 


We  are  not  ignorant,  that  Plutarch  endeavours  with  all  his  might  to 
perfuade  this  to  have  been  the  condant  belief  of  all  the  pagan  nations,  and 
o'f  all  the  wiled  men  and  philofophers  that  ever  were  amongd  them.  For 
this  (faith  he,  in  his  book  de  Ifide  & Ofiride  1 ) is  a mofi  ancient  opinion , that, 
hath  been  delivered  down  from  theologers  and  law -makers,  all  along  to  poets  and 
philofophers  ; and  though  the  firft  author  thereof  be  unknown,  yet  hath  it  been 
fo  firmly  believed  every  where,,  that  the  footjieps  of  it  have  been  imprinted 
upon  the  facrifices  and  myfteries  or  religious  rites , both  of  Barbarians  and 
Greeks  ; namely,  that  the  world  is  neither  wholly  ungoverned  by  any  mind  or 
reafon,  as  if  all  things  floated  in  the  Jlreams  of  chance  and  fortune,  nor  yet 
that  there  is  any  one  principle  fleering  and  guiding  all , without  refiflance  or 

control : 

2 Tom.  II.  Oper.  p.  369. 
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control  ; becaufe  there  is  a confufed  mixture  of  good  and  evil  in  every  thing , and 
nothing  is  produced  by  nature  fincere.  Wherefore  it  is  not  one  only  dif- 
penfer  of  things , who  as  it  were  out  of  feveral  vejfels  dijlributeth  thofe 
fever al  liquors  of  good  and  evil , mingling  them  together , and  dafhing  them  as 
he  pleafeth  •,  but  there  are  two  di ft  in  ft  and  contrary  lowers  or  principles  in 
the  world , one  of  them  always  leading  as  it  were  to  the  right  hand , but  the 
other  tugging  a contrary  way.  Infomuch  that  our  whole  life , and  the  whole 
world  is  a certain  mixture  and  confufion  of  thefe  two  : at  leaft  this  terreftrial 
world  below  the  moon  is  fuch , all  being  every  where  full  of  irregularity  and 
diforder.  For  if  nothing  can  be  made  without  a caufe , and  that  which  is  good 
cannot  be  the  caufe  of  evil , there  muft  needs  be  a dftinbi  principle  in  nature , 
for  the  production  of  evil  as  well  as  good.  And  this  hath  been  the  opinion  of  the 
meft  and  wifeft  men , fame  of  them  affirming  9eov;  Jvxt  Fo  xyAxnzo  xvhlz^vx^ 
that  there  are  two  gods  as  it  were  of  contrary  crafts  and  trades , one  whereof 
is  the  maker  of  all  good,  and  the  other  of  all  evil ; but  others  calling  the  good 
principle  only  a God , and  the  evil  principle  a daemon,  as  Zoroafter  the  magi- 
cian. Befides  which  Zoroafter  and  the  Perfian  Magi , Plutarch  pretends,  that 
the  footfteps  of  this  opinion  were  to  be  found  alfo  in  the  afirology  of  the 
Chaldeans,  and  in  the  myfteries  and  religious  rites,  not  only  of-  the  Egypti- 
ans, but  alfo  of  the  Grecians  rhemfelves  •,  and  laftly,  he  particularly  im- 
putes the  fame  to  all  the  mod  famous  of  the  Greek  philofophers,  as  Py- 
thagoras, Empedocles , Heraclitus , Anaxagoras , Plato  and  Ariftotle  ; though 
his  chiefeft  endeavour  of  all  be  to  prove,  that  Plato  was  an  undoubted 
■champion  for  it:  "AXXx  TX'jrt  TIXxtu'j  o-jx  Z7rx$e  toi;  vncoi,  ol£z  De  Pfyheg. 

ixeivoi,  tw  y.'Txtv  T?f  uA n;  rou  Snov  tmtviv  doyftv  ibvxy.iv,  vtto'j.sivz  tuv  A oyuv  r ovf>  1015.  /V- 

CCTOVUTaloV,  67 TiUTO^lOV  OVX  ol$X  oVwf  ITOIO'JVTX  TUV  XXXUV  tp'Jm V XT  XVTO/XXTX  XXTX 

’£7 rixou^w  fev  yxg  ouVe  xxxff;  ifx\nca  rkv  droixw  avfywgo'J <m,  w?  xvxiti- 
ov  £*•£»< ixyoih  xivnviv  ix  too  py  ovlo ao’roi  ol  xxxlxv  xxxo^xi fxovlxv  tctciutti v,  Itc^x; 
ts  frf^i  aufxx  fxvftx;  xtottix;  xj  buyzotix;,  xlrtxv  iv  rx7;  xoyjA^  o)x  zyo'oux;,  xxt 
-rrxxoAovSiynv  yeyevevxi  A lyunv’  0 St  YIXxtuv  fjy  eorwf’  xXKx  tvv  oAIjv  Sixpoaxq 
et7rx<ni;  xirxX'Xxrluv,  f,  tou  Scov  ryv  tuv  xxxuv  xlrlxv  xttJIxtu  TtGlfutvof.  But  Plato 
was  not  guilty  of  that  mifearriage  of  later  philofophers , in  overlooking  the 
third  power,  which  is  between  the  matter  and  God,  and  thereby  falling  into 
the  groffieft  of  all  abfurdilies , that  the  nature  of  evils  was  but  an  accidental 
■appendix  to  the  world,  and  came  into  it  merely  by  chance,  no  body  knows  how. 

So  that  thofe  very  philofophers,  who  will  by  no  means  allow  to  Epicurus  the 
fmalleft  declenfton  of  his  atoms  from  the  perpendicular,  alledging,  that  this 
would  be  to  introduce  a motion  without  a caufe , and  to  bring  fomething  cut  of 
nothing,  tbcmfelves  do,  notwithftanding,  fuppofe  all  that  vice  and  mifery,  which 
is  in  the  world,  befides  innumerable  other  abfurdities  and  inconveniences  about 
body,  to  have  come  into  it,  merely  by  accidental  confequence-,  and  without  having 
any  caufe  in  the  firft  principles.  But  Plato  did  not  fo,  but  divejling  matter  of 
all  qualities  and  differences , by  means  whereof,  it  could  not  poffibly  be  made  the 
caufe  of  evils,  and  then  placing  God  at  the  great  eft  diftance  from  being  the 
caufe  thereof,  he  confequently  refolved  it  into  a third  unmade  principle  between 
God  and  the  matter , an  irrational  foul  or  daemon,  moving  the  matter  dif- 
orderly. 


r f 
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Now  becaufe  Plutarch's  authority  pafleth  To  uncontrolled,  and  his  tefti- 
mony  in  this  particular  feems  to  be  of  late  generally  received  as  an  oracle, 
and  consequently  the  thing  taken  for  an  unqueftionable  truth,  that  the  di- 
theiftick  dodtrine  of  a good  and  evil  principle  was  the  catholick  or  uni- 
verfal  dodtrine  of  the  Pagan  Theifts,  and  particularly  that  Plato,  above  all 
the  reft,  was  a profeffed  champion  for  the  fame  ; we  fhall  therefore  make 
bold  to  examine  Plutarch' s grounds  for  this  fo  confident  affertion  of  his ; 
and  principally  concerning  Plato.  And  his  grounds  for  imputing  this* 
opinion  to  Plato  are  only  thefe  three,  which  follow.  Firft,  becaufe  that 
philofopher  in  his  Politicos 1 fpeaks  of  a neceflary  and  innate  appetite,, 
that  may  fometimes  turn  the  heavens  a contrary  way,  and  by  that  means 
caufe  diforder  and  confufion:  fecondly,  becaufe  in  his  tenth  de  Legibus  he 
fpeaks  of  two  kinds  of  fouls,  whereof  one  is  beneficent,  but  the  other  con. 
trary  : and  laftly,  becaufe  in  his  Pimaus  he  fuppofeth  the  matter  to  have 
been  moved  diforderly  before  the  world  was  made,  which  implies,  that  there 
was  a diforderly  and  irrational  foul  confiding  with  it  as  the  mover  of  it, 
matter  being  unable  to  move  itfelf.  But  as  to  the  firft  of  thefe  allegations 
out  of  Plato’s  Petitions,  we  fhall  only  obferve,  that  that  philofopher,  as  if 
it  had  been  purpofely  to  prevent  luch  an  interpretation  of  his  meaning, 
there  as  this  of  Plutarch’ s,  inferts  thefe  very  words 1 ; yvr  xZ.  bio  rm  3-eu,. 
(pgcvovvTc  ixvlols  ivxvllx  s~£t<pzp  a. tm'y.  A ’either  mujl  any  fuch  thing  be  fuppofed , 
as  if  there  were  two  gods , conlrarily  minded  to  one  another,  turning  the  hea- 
vens fometimes  oneway , and  fometimes  another.  Which  plain  declaration 
of  Plato’s  fenfe,  being  diredtly  contrary  to  Plutarch’s  interpretation,  and 
this  dithei ftick  opinion,  might  ferve  alfo  for  a fufficient  confutation  of  his 
fecond  ground  from  the  tenth  de  Legibus  3,  as  if  Plato  had  there  affirmed, 
that  there  were  two  fouls  moving  the  heavens,  the  one  beneficent,  but  the 
other  contrary ; becaufe  this  would  be  all  one  as  to  affert  two  gods,  con— 
trarily  minded  to  one  another.  Notwithftanding  which,  tor  a fuller  an- 
fwer  thereunto,  we  fhall  further  add,  that  this  philofopher  did  there,  firft, 
only  diftribute  fouls  in  general  into  good  and  evil,  thofe  moral  differences 
properly  belonging  to  that  rank  of  beings,  called  by  him  fouls,  and  firft 
emerging  in  them,  according  to  this  prernifed  dodtrine,  twd.  dyaQw  xIt lx  v 
Tj/yp/j}  xx\  tuv  xxAuv,  xx i xxxicv  xxl  xly'guv,  btxxiuv  re  xx)  xblxuv’  Soul  is  the  caufe  of 
good  and  evil , honeft  and  dijhoneft , juft  and  unjuft.  But  then  afterwards,, 
making  enquiry  concerning  the  foul  of  the  world  or  heaven,  what  kind  of 
foul  that  was,  he  pofitively  concludes,  that  it  was  no  other  than  a foul  endued 

O .7  with  all  virtue.  A&.  hrturi  /**' v * ^^‘dyva-x  vy.lv  ■Kx.dlx,  TVV  bicuoavoj 

uifpv.  , , , - / r , > /■  \ ~ ,/  v s’ , . 

TTl^po^XV  ££  XVXIXVS  TTt^xytlV  (fiXTiOV,.  iTTiyiAVytVVV  XXt  XOGyQltTXV,  VTOi  TVV  Xgl~VV 

4/U/t1h  ^n0>  T^v  ivxvjtxv.  KA.  £2  £ev£,  « AAa  ex  ye  tuv  eigvyivuv  oub’  o<ncv  aAAco?  Aeyeiv,., 
?)  tvxvxv  xgeTvv  egya-xv  ^oyjiv  ylxv  v TrAeln?  tt egedyeiv  xutx.  Ath.  Hofp.  Since  it 
is  foul  that  moves  all  things , we  mujl  of  neceffity  affirm,  that  the  heaven  or 
world  is  moved  by  fome  foul  or  other , adorning  and  difpojing  of  it,  whether  it 
be  the  bejl  foul,  or  the  contrary . Clin.  0 Hofpes,  it  is  certainly  not  holy  nor 
pious  to  conclude  otherwife , than  that  a foul  endued  with  all  virtue , one  or 

mor.ey 

* P.  176.  Oper.  l Ibid.  1 75«  ? P.  669.  Oper. 
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more , moves  the  world.  And  as  for  the  laft  thing  urged  by  Plutarch , that  be- 
fore the  world  was  made,  the  matter  is  faid  by  Plato  1 to  have  been  moved 
diforderly,  we  conceive,  that  that  philofopher  did  therein  only  adhere  to 
that  vulgarly  received  tradition,  which  was  originally  Mofaical,  that  the 
firft  beginning  of  the  Cofmopoeia  was  from  a chaos,  or  matter  confufed- 
Jy  moved,  afterward  brought  into  order.  And  now  we  think  it  plainly  ap- 
pears, that  there  is  no  ftrength  at  all  in  any  of  Plutarch's  forementioned 
allegations,  nor  any  fuch  monfter  to  be  found  any  where  in  Plato , as 
this  fubftantial  evil  principle  or  god,  a wicked  foul  or  daemon,  unmade  and 
felf-exiftent  from  eternity,  oppofite  and  inimicous  to  the  good  God,  fharing 
the  empire  and  dominion  of  the  world  with  him.  Which  opinion  is  really 
nothing  elfe  but  the  deifying  of  the  devil,  or  prince  of  evil  fpirits,  making 
him  a corrival  with  God,  and  entitling  him  to  a right  of  receiving  divine 
honour  and  worfhip. 


And  it  is  obfervable,  that  Plutarch  himfelf  confefieth  this  interpretation, 
which  he  makes  of  Plato , to  be  new  and  paradoxical,  or  an  invention  of 
his  own,  xodi  cW  to  7rXsls~oii  tui/  oc no  n.X<x,TWv(§y  ’J7mav7i0'jo3ai  foouevov  Pfychog.  p. 

fuch  as  becaufe  it  was  contrary  to  the  generally  received  opinion  of  Platonifis , I012- 
himfelf  thought  to  fiand  in  need  of  fame  apology  and  defence.  To  which  pur- 
pofe  therefore  he  adds  again,  v^utov  ovv  yv  ’lyu  vsf  tovtuv  &dmoa>t  zxBmoy.xi  p.  1014. 

7rj5~ou|w.£y©-’  tw  stMOTt,  xxl  7ro'£C£juu6ouJ</,fi/©JJ  u;  ev£S~i,  to  dXvBh;  tou  Xoyx,  xx i i rx^x^o^ou' 

I will  (laith  he)  declare  mine  own  opinion  firft  concerning  thefe  things , con- 
firming it  with  probabilities , and , as  much  as  poffibly  I can , aiding  and  a. Jf fl- 
ing the  truth  and paradoxicalnefs  thereof.  Moreover,  Proclus  upon  the  Pi- 
maus  takes  notice  of  no  other  philofophers,  that  ever  imputed  this  doblrine 
to  Plato , or  indeed  maintained  any  fuch  opinion  of  two  fubftantial  princi- 
ples of  good  and  evil,  but  only  Plutarch  and  Atticus  •,  (though  I confefs 
Chalcidius  cites  Numenius  alfo  to  the  fame  purpofe.)  Proclus  his  words  are 
thefe  : 01  ylv  7T£o!  IIAo'JTa^ov  rov  Xiguvzx  xj  " At] \xoj  v^ozy/xi  (pacrl  rw  xxo(fy.ylov  uAjju  pt 
7T£o  t y;  yevstreufj  ttqohvx 1 Je  rriv  xxxe oyxTtv  t»v  tooto  xivou ir<zv,  7 roBzv  yxg  y 

mvyws  yv,  y a,7ro  ; £»  ds  xtxx\o<;-  y xlvyris , xtto  xtxxIx  ^/v^yg.  Piutarchus  Che- 

ronenfis  and  Atticus  maintain , that  before  the  generation  and  formation  of 
the  world , there  was  unformed  and  diforderly  matter  exifiing  (from  eternity) 
together  with  a maleficent  foul : for  whence , fay  they , could  that  motion  of 
the  matter , in  PlatoV  Timaeus,  proceed  but  from  a foul  ? and  if  it  were  a 
diforderly  motion , it  mufl  then  needs  come  from  a diforderly  foul.  And  as 
Proclus  tells  us,  that  this  opinion  of  theirs  had  been  before  confuted  by  Por- 
phyrius  and  Jamblichus , as  that  which  was  both  irrational  and  impious,  fo 
doth  he  there  likewife  himfelf  briefly  refel  it  in  thefe  two  propofltions  ; 
firft,  that  Trctoct  £0  tov  Bsov,  every  foul  is  the  off- fpring  of  God , 

and  there  can  be  no  foul,  nor  any  thing  elfe,  befides  God  felf-exifting  ; and 
fecondly,  TO  xxkov  b'txiuvtov  vrotilv,  cj<T7r££>  f)  to  xyxBov,  xtottov,  ou  yxg  ofioriftov  tw  Bdui 

ro  «$sov,  out  £ in'icyt;  dymylo!/,  cute  o'Am?  ctvUbwgyiJ.zvov’  It  is  abfurd  to  make  evil 
alike  eternal  with  good , for  that  which  is  go  die fs  cannot  be  of  like  honour  with 
God , and  equally  unmade , nor  indeed  can  there  be  any  thing  at  all  pefitively  op - 
pefite  to  God. 


I In  Timxo  Cap.  XIV.  p.  $2.7. 
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The  true  Account  of  the 

But  becaufe  it  may  probably  be  here  demanded,  what  account  it  was 
then  poflible  for  Plato  to  give  of  the  original  of  evils,  fo  as  not  to  impute 
them  to  God  himfelf,  if  he  neither  derived  them  from  vXn  a-rcio?,  unqualified 
matter , (which  Plutarch  has  plainly  proved  to  be  abfurd)  nor  yet  from  a 
4 /u^ti  an  irrational  and  maleficent  foul  of  the  world  or  daemon,  felf-exiftent 

from  eternity  •,  we  fhall  therefore  hereunto  briefly  reply,  that  though  that 
philofopher  derived  not  the  original  of  evils  from  unqualified  matter,  nor 
from  a wicked  foul,  or  daemon  unmade,  yet  did  he  not  therefore  impute 
them  to  God  neither,  but,  as  it  feemeth,  to  the  neceflity  of  imperfect  be- 
ings. For  as  Pinueus  Looms  had  before  Plato  determined,  that  the  world 
was  made  by  God  and  neceflity,  fo  does  Plato  himfelf  accordingly  declare 
in  his  Pimceus  ’,  on  y^piyyAvn  tv  it  tv  xovy.v  y't\)t(fi;  dvdfxx;  f mv  <n,T«*ffrK5,  voi 

dvxfxYic  dgxo’jl o;’  That  the  generation  of  this  world  is  mixt , and  made  up  of  a 
certain  compofition  of  mind  and  neeeffity  both  together ^ yet  fo  as  that  mind  doth 
alfo  (in  fome  fenfej  rule  over  neeeffity . Wherefore  though,  according  to 
Plato , God  be  properly  and  dire<5tly  the  caufe  of  nothing  elfe  but  good,  yet 
the  neceflity  of  thefe  lower  impeded  things  does  unavoidably  give  being 
and  birth  to  evils.  For  firfl,  as  to  moral  evils,  (which  arc  the  chief  eft) 
there  is  a neceflity,  that  there  fhould  be  higher  and  lower  inclinations  in  all 
rational  beings  vitally  united  to  bodies,  and  that  as  autexoufious  or  free- 
willed,  they  fhould  have  a power  of  determining  themfelves  more  or  lefs 
either  way  ; as  there  is  alfo  a neceflity,  that  the  fame -liberty  of  will,  feflen- 
tial  to  rational  creatures)  which  makes  them  capable  of  -praile  and  reward, 
fhould  likewife  put  them  in  a poflibility  of  deferving  blame  and  punifh- 
ment.  Again,  as  to  the  evils  of  pain  and  inconvenience  ; there  leems  to  be 
a neceflity,  that  im  per  fed;  terreftrial  animals,  which  are  capable  of  the  fenle 
of  pleafure,  fhould  in  contrary  circumftances  (which  will  alfo  fometimes 
happen,  by  reafon  of  the  inconfiftency  and  incompolfibility  of  things)  be 
obnoxious  to  difpleafure  and  pain.  And  laftly,  for  the  evils  of  corruptions 
and  diflolutions  ; there  is  a plain  neceflity,  that  if  there  be  natural  gene- 
rations in  the  world,  there  fhoirld-be  alfo  corruptions ; according  to  that  of 
Lucretius 1 before  cited, 

ffiuando  alid  ex  alio  reficit  natura , nee  ullam 

Rem  gigni  patitur , nifi  morte  adjutant  aliend . 

'Fo  all  which  may  be  added,  according  to  the  opinion  of  many,  that 
there  is  a kind  of  neceflity  of  fome  evils  in  the  world  for  a condiment 
(as  it  were)  to  give  a relifh  and  haut-gouft  to  good  ; fince  the  nature 
of  impefed  animals  is  fuch,  that  they  are  apt  to  have  but  a dull  and  flug- 
gifh  fenfe,  a flat  and  infipid  tafte  of  good,  unlefs  it  be  quickened  and 
flimulated,  heightned  and  invigorated,  by  being  compared  with  the 
contrary  evil.  As  alfo,  that  there  feems  to  be  a neceflary  ufe  in  the 
world  of  the  ai iovo-hz,  thofe  involuntary  evils  of  pain  and  fuffering,  both 
for  the  exercife  of  virtue,  and  the  quickning  and  exciting  the  adivity  of  the 

world 


! P.  533.  Oper. 
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world,  as  alfo  for  the  repreffing,  chaftifing  and  punilhing  of  thofe  IvJam, 
thofe  voluntary  evils  cf  vice  and  ahlion.  Upon  which  feveral  accounts,  pro- 
bably, Plato  concluded,  that  evils  could  not  be  utterly  deftroyed,  at  lead 
in  this  lower  w'orld,  which,  according  to  him,  is  the  region  of  lapfed  fouls: 
x A A*  oJr’  x iroXiBxi  tx  y. xv.x  fvvxlbv,  u (Jttsixvti'ov  yxg  rt  ru>  xyxdu  ciei  cTvxi  hi'lbeate.  p 

dvxyxy)  oJr’  tv  Bso7;  xCtx  IScuBxiy  Tyvde  SmiT/ju  (pl(JiVy  t bvSt  t dv  tottcv  irisaroXid  176.  Stepk. 
t£  xvxfxr, oio  Tzn,px<. Bx*  yff  ivBl'jdt  ixsTaty  (psvyuv  oti  Ty.yj.cx'  (pvyif  c\  duolyfi;  Sid 
xxtx  to  dj'jXTOv,  duclu^t;  os  olxxicv  y(  omcv  y.STx  (pgcvwmu;  ysvt&xi.  But  it  is  nei- 
ther poffible  ( 0 Theodorus)  that  evils  Jhould  be  quite  dejlroyed  (for  there 
mitfl  be  fomething  always  contrary  to  good ) nor  yet  If: at  they  Jhould  be  feated 
arnongft  the  gods , but  they  will  of  neceffity  infejl  this  lower  mortal  region  and 
nature.  Wherefore  we  ought  to  endeavour  to  flee  from  hence  with  all  poffible 
jpeed  ; and  our  flight  from  hence  is  this , to  ajfmilate  ourfelves  to  God  as  much 
as  may  be  *,  which  affmilation  to  God  conflfleth  in  being  juft  and  holy  with  wif- 
dom.  Thus,  according  to  the  fcnfe  of  Platoy  though  God  be  the  original  of 
all  things,  yet  he  is  not  to  be  accounted  properly  the  caule  of  evils,  at  lead 
moral  ones  (they  being  only  defedb)  but  they  are  to  be  imputed  to  the 
neceffity  of  imperfedt  beings,  which  is  that  xvxfxn  zjqXXx  rj  Bid  ^cy-xyovax 
xid  dpm xftwxy  that  neceffity , which  doth  often  rejifl  Gody  and  as  it  were  floake 
off  his  bridle.  Rational  creatures  being,  by  means  thereof,  in  a capability 
of  adding  contrary  to  God’s  will  and  law,  as  well  as  their  own  true  nature 
and  good  •,  and  other  things  Kindred  of  that  perfection,  which  the  divine 
goodnefs  would  elfe  have  imparted  to  them.  Notwithftanding  which,  mind, 
that  is,  God,  is  laid  alfo  by  Plato  to  rule  over  neceffity,  becaule  thofe  evils, 
occafioned  by  the  neceffity  of  imperfedt  beings,  are  over-ruled  by  the  divine 
art,  wifdom  and  providence,  for  good  ; ‘Typhon  and  Arimanius  (if  we  may 
ufe  that  language)  being  as  it  were  outwitted  by  Ofiris  and  Oromafdes , and 
the  world  of  all  evils  made,  in  fpight  of  their  own  nature,  to  contribute 
fubferviently  to  the  good  and  perfedlion  of  the  whole  ; xx\  tojt 0 [Afylrts  reyvnc 
dyxBo- uniiv  tx  xxkx,  and  this  mufl  needs  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  greateft  art 
cf  ally,  to  be  able  to  bonify  evils , or  tintiure  them  with  good. 


And  now  we  have  made  it  to  appear  (as  we  conceive)  that  Plutarch  had 
no  fufficient  grounds  to  impute  this  opinion,  of  two  adtive  perceptive  prin- 
ciples in  the  world,  (one  the  caule  of  good,  and  the  other  of  evil)  to  Plato. 

And  as  for  the  other  Greek  philofophers,  his  pretences  to  make  them  af- 

fertors  of  the  fame  doddrine  feem  to  be  yet  more  flight  and  frivolous.  For 

he  concludes  the  * Pythagoreans  to  have  held  two  fuch  fubftantial  prin- * o; 

ciples  of  good  and  evil,  merely  becaule  they  fometimes  talk’d  of  the  hound- 

rrjTfj..  and  rjroiyjxiy  the  contrarieties  and  conjugations  of  things,  fuch  as  finite 

and  infinite,  dextrous  and  finildrous,  even  and  odd,  and  the  like.  As  al ■ rT^pfllagorc- 

fo,  that  Heraclitus  entertained  the  lame  opinion,,  becaufe  he  fpake  of  kx-  am  rojwbere  ad- 

a Ivl^oTToo  xyyrAx  y.oG-y.Xy  a verfatile  harmony  of  the  world , whereby  things  red-  monsji  th  pri«- 

procate  forwards  and  backwards,  as  when  a bow  is  fucceffively  intended 

and  remitted;  as  likewife  becaufe  he  affirmed  all  things  to  flow,  and  war^yi.  ms.  p. 

to  be  the  father  and  lord  of  all.  Moreover,  he  refolve.;  * , that'  Empedocles 2l3, 

his 


1 De  Ifide  & Ofiride,  p.  37,0. 
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his  friendfhip  and  contention  could  be  no  other  than  a good  and  evil  god  ; 
though  we  have  rendred  it  probable,  that  nothing  elfe  was  underftood 
thereby  but  an  active  fpermatick  power  in  this  corporeal  world,  caufing 
vicilTitudes  of  generation  and  corruption.  Again;  Anaxagoras  is  entitled 
by  him  to  the  fame  philofophy,  for  no  other  reafon,  but  only  becaufe  he 
made  mind  and  infinite  matter  two  principles  of  the  univerfe.  And  laftlv, 
Ariftotle  himfelf  cannot  fcape  him  from  being  made  an  affertor  of  a good 
and  evil  god  too,  merely  becaufe  he  concluded  form  and  privation  to  be 
two  principles  of  natural  bodies.  Neither  does  Plutarch  acquit  himfelf 
any  thing  better,  as  to  the  fenfe  of  whole  nations,  when  this  dodtrine 
is  therefore  imputed  by  him  to  the  Chaldeans , becaufe  their  aftrologers  fup- 
pofed  two  of  the  planets  to  be  beneficent,  two  maleficent,  and  three  of  a 
middle  nature ; and  to  the  ancient  Greeks , becaufe  they  facrificed  not  only 
to  Jupiter  Olympius , but  alfo  to  Hades  or  Pluto , who  was  fometimes  cal'ed 
by  them  the  infernal  Jupiter.  We  confefs,  that  his  interpretation  of  the 
traditions  and  myfteries  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  is  ingenious,  but  yet  there 
is  no  neceffity  for  all  that,  that  by  their  Lyphon  fhould  be  underftood  a 
fubftantial  evil  principle,  or  God  felf-exiflent,  as  he  contends.  For  it  be- 
ing the  manner  of  the  ancient  Pagans,  (as  fhall  be  more  fully  declared  after- 
wards) to  phyfiologize  in  their  theology,  and  to  perfonate  all  the  feveral 
things  in  nature;  it  feems  more  likely,  that  thefe  Egyptians  did  after  that 
manner,  only  irgotruTro-rrouTv,  perfonate  that  evil  and  confufion,  tumult  and 
hurliburly,  conftant  alternation  and  viciflitude  of  generations  and  corrupti- 
ons, which  is  in  this  lower  world,  ("though  not  without  a divine  providence) 
by  Typhon. 

Wherefore,  the  only  probability  now  left  is  that  of  the  Perfian  Magi, 
that  they  might  indeed  aftert  two  fuch  aftive  principles  of  good  and  evil, 
as  Plutarch  and  the  Manicheans  afterwards  did  ; and  we  muft  confefs,  that 
there  is  fome  probability  of  this,  becaufe  befides  Plutarch,  Laertius'  af- 
firms the  fame  of  them,  Si o xxt  xvtv;  slvxi  xopsx;,  xyxBov  Sxfovx  xx)  xaxcv, 
that  there  are  two  principles  according  to  the  Perfian  Magi , a good  daemon  and 
an  eruil  one  ; he  feeming  to  vouch  it  alfo  from  the  authorities  of  Hermippus , 
Eudoxus  and  Lheopompus . Notwithstanding  which,  it  may  very  well  be 
queftioned,  whether  the  meaning  of  thofe  Magi  were  not  herein  mifun- 
derftood,  they  perhaps  intending  nothing  more  by  their  evil  daemon  than 
fuch  a Satanical  power  as  we  acknowledge  ; that  is,  not  a fubftantial  evil 
principle,  unmade  and  independent  upon  God,  but  only  a polity  of  evil 
daemons  in  the  world,  united  together  under  one  head  or  prince.  And  this 
not  only  becaufe  Lheodorus  in  Photius  4 calls  the  Perfian  Arimanius  by  that 
very  name,  Sat  anas  \ but  alfo  becaufe  thofe  very  traditions  of  theirs,  re- 
corded by  Plutarch  himfelf,  feem  very  much  to  favour  this  opinion,  they 
De  running  after  this  manner:  timci  S\  xgovos  efxgpevos,  h u t o\  ’Afu/xxvtov  Xot^ov 

Jtr.  370.  Par ■ irrxyovlx  xx't  Ai y.ov,  vtto  t oiruv  xvxfy.n  (fiSxgvvxt  irxvTXTrxtri  y.xi  xfixm oSrivxi,  Tn?  Si 
yt if  iirnrtSx  xx'i  o/ uxXrii  yivoy.lvr\<;^  ’Ivx  (3  ov  xxi  ftixv  7roXmixv  xvQguvruv  [xxxxgluv  xxl 
!,u.oy?.d<T<Tuv  X7rxv tuv  ytviSix »•  ’That  there  is  a fatal  time  at  hand , in  which  Ari- 
manius 

* In  Procemio,  fegm.  8.  p.  6.  I Bibliothec.  Cod.  LXXXl.  p 199. 
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manius,  the  introducer  of  plagues  and  famines , mufi  of  neceffity  be  utterly  de- 
fir oyed,  and  when , the  earth  being  made  plain  and  equals  there  fJcall  be  but 
one  life , and  one  polity  of  men , all  happy  and  fpeaking  the  fame  language.  Or 
elfe,  as  Theopompus  1 himfeJf  reprefented  their  fenfe,  rt\ot  dnoXelmSfou  ro\ 

xai  to'j?  ai/9^w7r»f  tvAodpcvot.;  ’irt&xi,  /J-riTc  rgoprc  Stopa*;,  pyre  cv.ixv  7toio\ivtx$' 
t ov  it  tccvtx  [x.y^oivwdfjievov  Bsov  ygepeTv  xal  xvoL7ra,\jc&xi  (j\j  ou  tto\vv  tuj 

Bed,  ttGTrtj)  avOguTTu  xoiy.tay.ivu  piToiov.  That  in  conclujion  Hades  Jhall  be  utterly 
abolifhed,  and  then  men  fhall  be  perfectly  happy , their  bodies  neither  needing 
food , nor  cajling  any  Jhadow  ; that  God,  which  contrived  this  whole  fcene 
■of  things , rejling  only  for  the  prefent  a certain  feafon,  which  is  not  long  to 
him , but  like  the  intermiffion  of  Jleep  to  men . For  fince  an  unmade  and  fdf- 
exiftent  evil  daemon,  fuch  as  that  of  Plutarch's  and  the  Manicheans,  could 
never  be  utterly  abolifhed  or  deftroyed  ; it  feems  rather  probable,  that  thefe 
Perfian  Magi  did,  in  their  Arimanius,  either  perfonale  evil 

only,  as  we  fuppofe  the  Egyptians  to  have  done  in  Typhon  ; or  elfe  under- 
ftand  a fatanical  power  by  it : notwithftanding  which,  they  might  poffibly 
facrifice  thereunto  (as  the  Greeks  did  to  evil  daemons)  for  its  appeafement 
and  mitigation  •,  or  elfe  as  worfhipping  the  Deity  itfelf,  in  the  minifters 
of  its  wrath  and  vengeance. 

However,  from  what  hath  been  declared,  we  conceive  it  does  fufficiently 
appear,  that  this  ditheiftick  dodrine  of  a good  and  evil  god,  (or  a good 
god  and  evil  daemon  both  felf-exiftent)  afierted  by  Plutarch  and  the  Mani- 
cheans, was  never  fo  univerfally  received  amongft  the  Pagans  as  the  fame 
Plutarch  pretendeth.  Which  thing  may  be  yet  further  evidenced  from 
hence,  becaufe  the  Manicheans  profeffed  themfelves  not  to  have  derived  this 
opinion  from  the  Pagans,  nor  to  be  a fubdivifion  under  them,  or  fchifm 
from  them,  but  a quite  different  fed  by  themfelves.  Thus,  Faujlus  in  St.  Contra  Fauft. 
Auguftin  : Pagani  bona  mala,  tetra  fplendida , perpetua  & caduca , L‘b.  20.  c.  3. 
mutabilia  & certa , corporalia  & divina,  unurn  habere  principium  dogmati-  o^er”* 
zant.  His  ego  valde  contraria  cenfeo , qui  bonis  omnibus  principium  fateor  Edit.  Bene* 
Deum,  contrariis  verb  Hylen  (fic  enim  mali  principium  & naturam  theologus  dift.] 
nojler  appellat.)  The  Pagans  dogmatize,  that  good  and  evil  things,  foul  and 
fplendid , perifhing  and  perpetual , corporeal  and  divine , do  all  alike  proceed 
from  the  fame  principle.  Whereas  we  think  far  other  wife,  that  God  is  the 
principle  of  all  good,  but  Hyle  (or  the  evil  daemon)  of  the  contrary , which 
names  our  theologer  (Manes)  confounds  together.  And  afterwards  Faujlus 
there  again  determines,  that  there  were  indeed  but  two  feds  of  religion  in 
the  world,  really  diflind  from  one  another,  viz.  Paganifm  and  Mani- 
cheifm  \ From  whence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  this  dodrine  of  two 
adive  principles  of  good  and  evil  was  not  then  look’d  upon  as  the  gene- 
rally-received dodrine  of  the  Pagans.  Wherefore  it  feems  reafonable  to 
think,  that  Plutarch's  imputing  it  fo  univerfally  to  them,  was  either  out 
of  defign,  thereby  to  gain  the  better  countenance  and  authority  to  a con- 
ceit, which  himfelf  was  fond  of;  or  elfe  becaufe  he  being  deeply  tindured, 
as  it  were,  with  the  luffufions  of  it,  every  thing  which  he  look’d  upon 

G g feemed 

* Apud  Plutarch,  de  Hide  & Ofiride,  p.  370.  Tom!  IT.  Oper.  * Apud  Auguftin.  ubi  fupra. 
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feemed  to  him  coloured  with  it.  And  indeed,  for  aught  we  can  yet  learn,  this 
Plutarchus  Charonenfis , Numenius  and  Atticus , were  the  only  Greek  philo- 
fophers,  who  ever  in  publick  writings  pofitrvely  alferted  any  fuch  opinion. 


And  probably  St.  Athanafius  is  to  be  underftood  of  thefe,  when,  in  his 
oration  contra  Gentes  r,  he  writes  thus  concerning  this  opinion  : 'ExaW'u 
ouv  Tivlq  7rX«u»i9lvT£f  t n;  ooal,  Xy  t o'y  Xoirov  ovx  iyvuxoTs;,  tv  Jirof'x<rsi  f xaP  sx-mt-w 
'si'jxi  rrp  x'xxlxv  X7re(pvvxv\o'  xjxaol xvsvleg  xxtx  die  txutcc,  v tov  o7iy.tv^yov  xTrcfe^oCvh^ 
tom  ilyy.i  7roinTiiv  r wv  ovhiiv,  O'J  ydo  xv  ein  tuv  dVJwv  XMgi<&9  stye  xxt  auTQUf  r,  xxxlx 
xxP  ictvTriv  vtto—ocQiv  lyja  yl,  out trixv,  H ttxXiv  S’eAovtsj  ccvrov  voirnriv  fivasj  twv  oAwv,  t£ 
xvxfxric  xj  tom  xxxom  Jcock^iv  sivxi,  sv  yxg  t oif  outnv  to  xxxov  xxt’  ccvtou;  tVt.  Some 
of  the  Greeks,  wandring  out  of  the  right  way , <3#^/  ignorant  of  Chrijl , 
determined  evil  to  he  a real  entity  by  itfelf,  erring  upon  two  accounts  \ becaufe 
they  muft  of  neceffity  either  fuppofe  God  not  to  he  the  maker  of  all  things , if  evil 
have  a nature  and,  effcnce  hy  itfelf  ',  and  yet  he  not  made  by  him  ; or  elfe  that 
he  is  the  maker  and  caufe  of  evil:  whereas  it  is  impojfi hie , that  he , who  is  ef- 
fentially  good,  fhould  produce  the  contrary.  After  which  that  father  fpeaks 
alfo  of  fome  degenerate  Chriftians,  who  fell  into  the  lame  error-,  o!  cl  dno 
tuv  xlgeasw  ixmcroyTi;  tt;  ixxAyQixs~ixris  £i£xfxx Aixc,  xx\  7rt^l  ty,v  vriov  vxMxyi joWIsf, 

xxl  outoi-  [x  tv  \>TTQ-  xQiv  tom  xxxom  zxxgx(p(iovoM<nv  iivx  t*  Some  here  ticks,  forfaking 
the  ecclefiaftical  dodlrine,  and  making  fhipwreck  of  the  faith , have  in  like 
manner  faljly  attributed  a real  nature  and  ejfence  to  evil.  Of  which  heredcks 
there  were  leveral  fedts  before  the  Manicheans,  fometime  taken  notice  of 
and  cenfured  by  Pagan  philofophers  themfclves  ; as  by  Ce1fus%,  where  lie 
charges  Chriftians  with  holding  this  opinion,  that  there  is  ivmV®*  r«  yayx a« 
Sto?  xx'i'/ioxy.ivos,  an  execrable  god  contrary  to  the  great  God  and  by  Plo- 
tinus, writing  a whole  book  againft  fuch  Chriftians,  the  9th  of  his  fecond 
Ennead,  which,  by  Porphyrias  was  inferibed  7 -goj  tou?  rvwr*xo-V,  againjl 
the  Gnoflicks. 


But  if,  notwithftanding  all  that  we  have  hitherto  faid  to  the  contrary,, 
that  which  Plutarch  fo  much  contends  for  fhould  be  granted  to  be  true, 
that  the  Pagan  theologers  generally  alferted  tv/o  felfexiftent  principles  (a 
good  God,  and  an  evil  foul  or  daemon)  and  no  more,  it  would  unavoid- 
ably follow  from  thence,  that  all  thofe  other  gods,  which  they  worfhipped, 
were  not  look’d  upon  by  them  as  fo  many  unmade  felf  exiftent  beings,,  be- 
caufe then  they  fhould  have  acknowledged  fo  many  firft  principles.  How- 
ever, it  is  certain,  that  if  Plutarch  believed  his  own  writings,  he  muft  of 
necelfity  take  it  for  granted,  that  none  of  the  Pagan  gods  (thofe  two  prin- 
ciples of  good  and  evil  only  excepted)  were  by  their  theologers  accounted 
unmade  or  felf-exiftent  beings.  And  as  to  Plutarch  himfelf,  it  is  unque- 
ftionably  manifeft,  that  though  he  were  a Pagan,  and  a worlhipper  of  all 
thofe  many  gods  of  theirs,  but  efpecially  amongft  the  reft,  of  the  Delian 
Apollo , (whofe  prieft  he  declares  himfelf  to  have  been)  yet  he  fuppofed 
them  all  (except  only  one  good  God,  and  another  evil  foul  of  the  worldj 
to  be  no  felf-exiftent  deities,  but  3-soi  ytmro'A,  generated  or  created  gods  only. 

* ' And 

1 Torn.!,  p.  6.  Open.  p.  303. 

a Apud  Origen.  contra  Cdfum,  Lib.  VI.  I Vide  Rualdum  in  Vita  Plutarch!,  Cap.  IX, 
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And  the  fame  is  to  be  affirmed  of  all  his  Pagan  followers,  as  alfo  of  the 
Manicheans,  forafmuch  as  they,  befides  their  good  and  evil  god,  (the  only 
unmade  felf-exiftent  beings  acknowledged  by  them)  worffiipped  alfo  innu- 
merable other  deities. 


Hitherto  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  amongft  the  Pagans  any,  who  af- 
fetted  a multitude  of  unmade  felf-exiftent  deities;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we 
fhall  now  find  one,  who  took  notice  of  this  opinion  of  7 roWxl  <%£<*',  many 
principles , fo  far  forth  as  to  confute  it;  and  that  is  Ariftotle,  who  was  not 
occafioned  to  do  that  neither,  becaufe  it  was  a doftrine  then  generally  re- 
ceived, but  only  becaufe  he  had  a mind  odioufiy  to  impute  fuch  a thing 
to  the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonifts,  they  making  ideas  (fometimes  called 
alfo  numbers)  in  a certain  fenfe,  the  principles  of  things.  Neverthelefs, 
the  opinion  itfelf  is  well  confuted  by  that  philofopher  from  the  phenomena, 
after  this  manner  : Oi  Xiponeg  tov  tt^utov  t ov  fjLxBuy.xJiKov,  >c)  ourc of  del  drift.  Met.  1. 

clWyiv  expusvyv  ovtrixv  xai  dg%d ; ixdtrrrif  aAA«c,  S7T£»<roJiw(?n  rijv  r ou  ttuvto;  ov<rla.v  n rot-  IF  c‘ 

©uo-lv  &c.  They  who  fay  that  mathematical  number  is  the  firft , and  fuppofe  one  'fom.  fy." 
principle  of  one  thing , and  another  of  another , would  make  the  whole  world  Oper.j 
to  he  like  an  incoherent  and  difagreeing  poem , where  things  do  not  all  mutually 
contribute  to  one  another , nor  confpire  together  to  make  up  one  fenfe  and  bar - 
riiony : but  the  contrary , faith  he,  is  moft  evident  in  the  world  ; and  therefore 
there  cannot  be  many  principles,  but  only  one.  From  whence  it  is  manifeft, 
that  though  Ariftotle  were  a worfhipper  of  many  gods,  as  well  as  the  other 
Pagans,  (he  fomewhere  reprefenting  it  as  very  abfurd  to  facrifice  to  none 
but  Jupiter)  yet  he  was  no  Polytheift,  in  the  fenfe  before  declared,  of  many 
unmade  felf-exiftent  deities,  nor  indeed  any  Ditheift  neither,  no  aftertor  of 
two  underftanding  principles,  a good  and  evil  god,  (as  Plutarch  pretended 
him  to  be)  he  not  only  here  exploding  that  opinion  of  ■n-oXXtx, \ d^yxi,  many 
principles , but  alfo  exprefly  deriving  all  from  one  ; and  in  that  very  chapter 
affirming,  that  good  is  a principle,  but  not  evil.  But  as  for  the  Platonifts 
and  Pythagoreans  there  perftringed  by  him,  though  it  be  true,  that  they 
made  ideas  in  fome  fenfe  principles,  as  the  paradigms  of  things  ; yet,  ac- 
cording to  Ariftotle' s own  confeffion,  even  in  that  fame  chapter,  they  de- 
clared alfo,  that  there  was  d\\n  d^xf  moiur^x,  another  principle  more  excel- 
lent or  fuperior ; which  is  indeed  that,  that  was  called  by  them  the  to  or 
yovds,  unity  itfelf , or  a monad , that  is,  one  moft  Ample  deity. 


' Though'  We  did  before  demonftrate,  that  the  Pagan  gods  were  not  ail 
fuppofed  by  them  to  be  unmade  felf-exiftent  beings,  becaufe  they  acknow- 
ledged a tneogonia,  a generation  and  temporary  production  of  gods ; yet, 
forafmuch  as  it  might  be  fufpeCted,  that  they  held  notwithftanding  a mul- 
titude of  unmade  deities,  we  have  now  made  the  belt  enquiry  that  we  could 
concerning  this ; and  the  utmoft  that  we'  have  been  able  yet  to  difeover, 
is,  that  fome  few  of  the  profefled  Pagans,  as  well  as  of  pretended  Chriftians, 
haVe  indeed  afierted  a duplicity  of  fuch  gods  (viz.  underftanding  beings 
unmade*)  ' one  good,  and  the  other  evil,  but  no  more.  Whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  we  have  found,  that  Ariftotle  did  profeffedly  .oppofe  this  opinion 
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of  many  principles,  or  unmade  gods,  which  certainly  he  durft  never  have 
done,  had  it  then  been  the  generally  received  opinion  of  the  Pagans.  And 
though  it  be  true,  that  feveral  of  the  ancient  Chriftians,  in  their  difputes 
with  Pagans,  do  confute  that  opinion  of  many  unmade  deities  *,  yet  we  do 
not  find  for  all  that,  that  any  of  them  ferioufly  charge  the  Pagans  with  it, 
they  only  doing  it  occafionally  and  ex  abundanti.  But  we  fhould  be  the 
better  enabled  to  make  a clear  judgment  concerning  this  controverfy, 
whether  there  were  not  amongft  the  Pagan  deities  a.  multitude  of  fuppofed 
unmade  beings,  if  we  did  but  a take  a fhort  furvey  of  their  religion,  and 
confider  all  the  feveral  kinds  of  gods  worlhipped  by  them  ; which  may, 
as  we  conceive,  be  reduced  to  thefe  following  heads.  In  the  firft  place 
therefore  it  is  certain,  that  many  of  the  Pagan  gods  were  nothing  elle  but 
dead  men  (or  the  fouls  of  men  deceafed)  called  by  the  Greeks  Heroes,  and 
the  Latins  Manes  ; fuch  as  Hercules , Liber , JEfculapius , Cajlor , Pollux , 
Quirinus , and  the  like.  Neither  was  this  only  true  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans , but  alfo  of  the  ^Egyptians , Syrians  and  Babylonians.  For 
which  caufe  the  Pagan  facrifices  are,  by  way  of.  contempt  in  the  Scrip- 
ture 1 called  the  facrifices  of  the  dead-,  that  is,  not  of  dead  or  lifelels 
ftatues,  as  fome  would  put  it  off,  but  of  dead  men  : which  was  the 
reafon,  why  many  of  the  religious  rites  and  folemnities,  obferved  by  the 
Pagan  priefts,  were  mournful  and  funeral  *,  accordingly  as  it  is  expreffed 
Chap.  6.  v-  in  Baruch  concerning  the  Babylonians , Their  priefls  fit  in  their  tem- 
31-  pies,  having  their  clothes  rent , and  their  heads  and  beards  (haven , and 

nothing  upon  their  heads  y they  roar  and  cry  before  their  gods , as  men  do 
at  the  feafl , when  one  is  dead.  (Some  of  which  rites  are  therefore 
thought  to  have  been  interdi&ed  to  the  Ifraelitifh  priefts.)  And  the 
fame  thing  is  noted  likewife  by  the  poet 1 concerning  the  Egyptians  : 

Et  quern  tu  plangent , hominem  teflaris , O fir  in  : 

and  intimated  by  Xenophanes  the  Colophonian5,  when  he  reprehenfivelv 
admonifhed  the  Egyptians  after  this  manner : cl  SW?  vop.lgvn  p-n  Sgnvc7vy. 
s!  Ji  S’gwove t fj-h  Scov;  vopl^uv.  That  if  they  thought  thofe  to  be  gods , they 
(hould  not  fo  lament  them  ; but  if  they  would  lament  them , they  fhould  no 

longer  think  them  gods.  Moreover,  it  is  well  known,  that  this  humour  of 

deifying  men  was  afterwards  carried  on  further,  and  that  living  men  (as 
Emperors)  had  alfo  temples  and  altars  eredted  to  them  ; nay,  human 
polities  and  cities  were  alfo  fometimes  deified  by  the  Pagans,  Rome  itfelf 
being  made  a goddefs.  Now,  no  man  can  imagine,  that  thofe  men-gods 
and  city-gods  were  look’d  upon  by  them  as  fo  many  unmade  felf-exi- 
ftent  deities,  they  being  not  indeed,  fo  much  as  (pu<rci  ycvvnTo)  $£o!,  gods 
made  or  generated  by  nature , but  rather  artificially  made  by  human  will 
and  pleafure.  Again,  another  fort  of  the  Pagan  deities  were  all 

the  greater  parts  of  the  vilible  mundane  fyftem,  or  corporeal  world, 

as  fuppofed  to  be  animated,  the  fun,  the  moon,  and  the  ftars,  and 

even 

» Pfalm  CVI.  28.  II.  Oper.  & Ariftor.  Rhetoric.  Lib,  II.  Cap, 

* Lucan.  Pharfal.  Lib.  VIII.  verf.  133.  XXIII.  p.  78.9.  Tom.  III.  Open 
2 Vide  Plutarch t de  Superftic,  p.  171.  Tom. 
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even  the  earth  itfelf,  under  the  names  of  Vefta  and  Cybeley  the  mother 
of  the  gods , and  the  like.  Now  it  is  certain  all'o,  that  none  of  thefe  could 
be  taken  for  unmade  felf-exiftent  deities  neither,  by  thofe,  who  fuppofed  the 
whole  world  itfelf  to  have  been  generated,  or  had  a beginning,  which,  as 
Ariftotle  tells  us  \ was  the  generally  received  opinion  before  his  time.  There 
was  alfo  a third  fort  of  Pagan  dieties,  ethereal  and  aerial  animals  invifible, 
called  Damons , Genii  and  Lares , fuperior  indeed  to  men,  but  inferior  to 
the  celeftial  or  mundane  gods  before  mentioned.  Wherefore  thefe  mull 
needs  be  look’d  upon  alfo  by  them  but  as  ymuroi  3-esl,  generated  or  created 
gods , they  being  but  certain  inferior  parts  of  the  whole  generated  world. 

Befides  all  thefe,  the  Pagans  had  yet  another  fort  of  gods,  that  were  no- 
thing but  mere  accidents  or  affections  of  fubftances,  which  therefore  could 
not  be  fuppofed  by  them  to  be  felf-exiftent  deities,  becaufe  they  could  not 
fo  much  as  fubfift  by  themfelves.  Such  as  were  virtue,  piety,  felicity, 
truth,  faith,  hope,  juftice,.  clemency,  love,  defire,  health,  peace,  honour,, 
fame,  liberty,  memory,  deep,  night,  and  the  like  •,  all  which  had  their 
temples  or  altars  ereCted  to  them.  Now  this  kind  of  Pagan  gods  cannot 
well  be  conceived  to  have  been  any  thing  elfe,  but  the  feveral  and  various 
manifeftations  of  that  one  divine  force,  power  and  providence,  that  runs 
through  the  whole  world  (as  refpeCting  the  good  and  evil  of  men)  fiCtt- 
tioufly  perlonated,  and  fo  reprefented  as  fo  many  gods  and  goddefles. 


Laftly,  there  is  ftill  another  kind  of  Pagan  gods  behind,  having  fubftan- 
tial  and  perfonal  names,  which  yet  cannot  be  conceived  neither  to  be  fo 
many  underftanding  beings,  unmade,  and  independent  upon  any  fupreme, 
were  it  for  no  other  reafon  but  only  this,  becaufe  they  have  all  of  them 
their  particular  places  and  provinces,  offices  and  functions  feverally  (as  it 
were)  affigned  to  them,  and  to  which  they  are  confined  ; fo  as  not  to  interfere 
and  claffi  with  one  another,  but  agreeably  to  make  up  one  orderly  and  har- 
monious fyftem  of  the  whole  •,  one  of  thofe  gods  ruling  only  in  the  heavens, 
another  in  the  air,  another  in  the  fea,  and  another  in  the  earth  and  hell  j 
one  being  the  god  or  goddefsof  learning  and  wifdom,  another  of  fpeech  and 
eloquence,  another  of  juftice  and  political  order*,  one  the  god  of  war,  ano- 
ther the  god  of  pleafure  ; one  the  god  of  corn,  and  another  the  god  of 
wine,  and  the  like.  For  how  can  it  be  conceived,  that  a multitude  of  un- 
derftanding beings,  felf-exiftent  and  independent,  could  thus  of  themfelves 
have  fallen  into  fuch  a uniform  order  and  harmony,  and  without  any  claffi- 
ing,  peaceably  and  quietly  ffiaring  the  government  of  the  whole  world  a- 
mongft  them,  fhould  carry  it  on  with  fuch  a conftant  regularity?  For 
which  caufe  we  conclude  alfo,  that  neither  thofe  dii  majorum  gentium , whe- 
ther the  twenty  Selefti , or  the  twelve  Confentes , nor  yet  that  triumvirate 
of  gods,  amongft  whom  Homer  fhares  the  government  of  the  whole  world, 
according  to  that  of  Maximus  Lyriusy  'Oyv^u  StSocrocv  ra.  Wvla,  TlotreiSdv  D‘Jf- 

ytv  tAap^f,  7ro?uyjv  ocXoc  voctty.iv  celt  1,  "At hi?  Je  EAap^E  £o(pov  ytgo'svloij  Zs'Jf  bs  ovgoevov 

The  fea  being  affigned  to  Neptune,  the  dark  and  fubterraneous  farts  to  Pluto, 

but 

Lib.  I.  de  Ccelo,  Cap.  X.  p.  632.  Tom.  I.  Oper, 
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but  the  heaven  to  Jupiter  i which  three,  are  fometimes  called  alfo  the  ce- 
leftial,  marine,  and  terreftrial  Jupiter  nor  laftly,  that  other  Roman  and 
Samothracian  trinity  of  gods,  worfhipped  all  together  in  the  capitol,  Jupi- 
ter , Minerva , and  Juno  *,  I fay,  that  none  of  all  thefe  could  reafonably  be 
thought  by  the  Pagans  themfelves,  to  be  fo  many  really  diftinct,  unmade, 
and  felf-exiftent  deities. 


L.  i«  p.  i?. 
[Edit  Can- 
tab  ] 


Wherefor’e  the  truth  of  this  whole  bufinefs  feems  to  be  this,  that  the  an- 
cient Pagans  did  phyfiologize  in  their  theology  •,  and  whether  looking  upon 
the  whole  world  animated,  as  the  fupreme  God,  and  confequently  the  ftve- 
ral  parts  of  it  as  his  living  members ; or  elfe,  apprehending  it  at  lead:  to  be 
a mirror,  or  vifible  image  of  the  invifible  Deity,  and  confequently  all  its 
feveral  parts,  and  things  of  nature,  but  fo  many  feveral  manifeftations  of 
the  divine  power  and  providence,  they  pretended,  that  all  their  devotion 
towards  the  Deity  ought  not  to  be  huddled  up  in  one  general  and  confufed 
acknowledgment  of  a fupreme  invifible  Being,  the  creator  and  governor  of 
all ; but  that  all  the  feveral  manifeftations  of  the  Deity  in  the  world,  confi- 
dered  fingly  and  apart  by  themfelves,  fhould  be  made  fo  many  diftindt  ob- 
jects of  their  devout  veneration.  And  therefore  in  order  hereunto  did  they 
Trpotn.cTTorroiiiv,  fpeak  of  the  things  in  nature , and  the  parts  of  the  world,  as 
perfons , and  confequently  as  fo  many  gods  and  goddeftes  •,  yet  fo,  as  that 
the  intelligent  might  eafily  underftand  the  meaning,  that  thefe  were  all  really 
nothing  elfe  but  fo  many  feveral  names  and  notions  of  that  one  Numen, 
divine  force  and  power,  which  runs  through  the  whole  world,  multiformly 
difplaying  itfelf  therein.  To  this  purpofe  Balbus  in  Cicero  1 -,  Videtifne  ut  d 
phyficis  rebus  tradla  ratio  fit  ad  commentitios  & fidlos  deos  ? See  you  not , how 
from  the  things  of  nature  fictitious  gods  have  been  made  ? And  Origen  feems 
to  infift  upon  this  very  thing,  (where  Celfus  upbraids  the  Jews  and  Chrifti- 
ans  for  worfhipping  one  only  God)  fhewing,  that  all  that  feeming  multipli- 
city of  pagan  Gpds  could  not  be  underftood  of  fo  many  difcindt  fubftan- 
tial  independent  Deities  } taw Aw  toivuv,  ttu;  cc'jto;  dvvxTXi  7rapxrv<rxi  to  7tAyiQ(& 
tuv  xcc9"’  "EAAtivx;  Beuv,  v tov;  Ao'nrx;  j3x;6xgx;’  Afix.urcd  V7tbcrrx(riv  x)  outriav  Mvn- 
fxoirvvr);  ymuTn;  oh to  Ad;  too;  Movtxc,  {]  too;  "Zlgx;,  '/?  tx;  Xxctlx;  x h i 

yvfjovx;  7TXl)XCT7\'TXTW  tt'JXOJXl  /.XT  o' cl XV  v(p£TT7]KSVXl,  xAX'  O'J  twruTETaO  TX  EAXivuv 
oovxtAx<t(xx1x  ( <raOjjoXT07roiE't&xi  toxo vvtx  do-no  tuv  i t^xS^xtuv  ) ttiWJVxi  Qeov;.  To 

this  fenfe  ; Let  Celfus  therefore  himfelf  fhew,  how  he  is  able  to  make  out 
a multiplicity  of  Gods  (fu.bftantial  and  felf-exiftent)  according  to  the  Greeks 
and  other  Barbarian  Pagans  •,  let  him  declare  the  ejfence  and  fiibjlantial  perfo- 
nality  of  that  Memory , which  by  Jupiter  generated  the  mufes , or  of  that  Themis, 
which  brought  forth  the  hours  •,  or  let  him  fhew  how  the  Graces , always  naked, 
do  fubfijl  by  themfelves.  But  he  will  never  be  able  to  do  this,  nor  to  make  it 
appear,  that  thofe  figments  of  the  Greeks  ( which  feem  to  be  really  nothing  elfe 
but  the  things  of  nature  turned  into  perfons)  are  fo  many  diftindl  ( felf-exiftent ) 
deities.  Where  the  latter  words  are  thus  rendred  in  a late, edition  i Sednun- 
quam  poterit  ( Celfus ) Gracorum  figmenta , qu<e  validiora  fieri  videntur , ex  re- 
bus ipfis  deos  ejje  arguere  ; which  we  confefs  we  cannot  underftand  ; but  we 

conceive 
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conceive  the  word  <roy.xleiron7&xii-  there  turned  validiora  fieri , is  here  ufed 
by  Origen  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  -n-gown-bTroieTiBai : fo  that  his  meaning  is,  as 
we  have  declared,  that  thofe  figments,  of  the  Greeks  and  other  Barbarian 
Pagans,  (which  are  the  fame  with  Ralbus  his  commentitii  & fibli  Dii) 
are  really  nothing  elfe  but  the  things  of  nature,  figuratively  and  fidtitioufly 
perfonated,  and  confequently  not  fo  many  diftin£t  fubftamial  deities,  but 
only  feveral  notions  and  con  fide  rations  of  one  God,  or  fupreme  Numen,  in 
the  world. 


Now- this  fictitious  perfonating,  and  deifying  of  things,  by  the  Pagan 
Theologers,  was  done  two  manner  of  ways  ; one,  when  thole  things  in  na- 
ture were  themfelves  without  any  more  ado,  or  change  of  names,  fpoken  of 
as  perfons,  and  fo  made  gods  and  goddelfes,  as  in  the  many  inftances  before 
propofed.  Another,  when  there  were  diftinft  proper  and  perfonal  names 
accorhmodated  feverally  to  thofe  things,  as  of  Minerva  to  wifdom,  of  Nep- 
tune to  the  fea,  of  Ceres  to  corn,  and  of  Bacchus  to  wine.  In  which  latter 
cafe,  thofe  perfonal  names  properly  fignify  the  invifible  divine  powers,  fup- 
pofcd  to  prefide  over  thofe  feveral  things  in  nature  ; and  thefe  are  therefore 
properly  thofe  gods  and  goddelfes,  which  are  <5«hjof?  Uuv »,  the  givers  and 
difpenfcrs  of  the  good  things , and  the  removers  of  the  contrary  *,  but  they  are 
ufed  improperly  alfo  for  the  things  of  nature  themfelves,  which  therefore 
as  manifeflations  of  the  divine  power,  goodnefs  and  providence  perfonated, 
are  fometimes  alio  abufively  called  gods  and  goddelfes.  This  myftery 
of  the  Pagan  polytheifm,  is  thus  fully  declared  by  Mofchdpulus : oti  j„ 

-ttxvtx  oVKAAote?  x Si 'vxy.iv  lyohx  ew^sv,  ou> c xvsv  evuttxtixo  -9-emv  tot  bvvxyiv  xvtuv 
Ivioyeiv  evoyi^o v,  ft  Je  ovlyxli  to  re  tot  Slvxy.iv  ifov,  jo)  t ov  E7thttx1ovvtx  tutu  Be ov 
uvbyx^ov'  o'Oev  ’’H'QxiTov  ejcooAsi/  tote  Sixxojmbv  to-uto  7ru^,  jo)  t ov  i7ris~x]ovvTX  rxlf  Six 
toots  ivi^yvyivxtg  Tiyvxio,  jt)  Avynl^xv  t by  <t~tov  jo)  too'?  y.xgTrou;,  x)  tot  Sucvyevriv  tou- 
ts? S'eo'u,  jo)  iTrii-x']oo(rxv  xvt or?,  y)  ’AQyvx.v  tot  (p^bvriT iv,  yd)  tot  fpo^ov  t»j?  (pgoviitreMf 
BcO’j'  JO,  10V  AlOVJjOU  TO  J 01V0V  Jt,  T OV  SiSoVTX  T00T0V  Bibr  OV  Jt)  XTTO  TS  SiSoveu  To'y  0 III  O'J  0 
IIAuotwv  Tra.fl.yn,  jt)  AiSchurov  tqvtov  woieT  ehx  Jt)  AioVutou*  >t)  EiAstSiyct?  tou?  Wsts?,  Jt)  ' 
t«?  spogucrxc  tou?  t oks?  Bsxc’  jt)  ' ApgoSnriv  tot  truysoAv  jt)  Ittic-x]ov  trxv  txotyi  Becv' 
■/iXTZ  tovto  nt,  Mouto:?  eXeyov  txcte  A oyixxf  Tsysvxf,  o .ov  prilogixrjv,  x.—Qovoy. lay,  xxyw- 
Sixv,  T^xyoi Slxv,  y)  t«?  Ifpb^vpyij  Trxfiyy;  toutcou  Bexc.  IVe  mufi  knozv , that  what- 
foever  the  Greeks  ( or  Pagans ) faw  to  have  any  power , virtue  or  ability  in  it, 
they  looked  upon  it  as  not  abiing  according  to  fuch  power,  without  the  provi- 
dence, [refiden  y,  or  influence  of  the  gods  and  they  called  both  the  thing  it- 
felj *,  which  hath  the  power , and  the  deity  preftding  over  it,  by  one  and  the 
fame  name : whence  the  minifterial  fire  ufed  in  mechanick  arts , and  the  god 
preftding  over  thofe  arts  that  work  by  fire , were  both  alike  called  Hephaeftus 
or  Vulcan*,  fo  the  name  Demetra  or  Ceres  was  given  as  well  to  corn  and 
fruits , as  to  that  goddefs  which  beftows  them  -,  Athena  or  Minerva  did  alike 
fignify  wifdom  and  the  goddefs  which  is  the  difpenfer  of  it  -,  Diony  !us  or  Bac- 
chus, wine , and  the  god  that  giveth  wine-,  ( whence  Plato  etymologizes  the 
name  from  giving  of  wine.)  In  like  manner,  they  called  both  the  child-bear - 
mg  of  women,  and  the  goddeffes  that  fuper intended,  over,  the  fame,  Eilithyia  or 
Lucma  ; Coitus  or  copulation,  and  the  deity  preftding  over  it.  Aphrodite  or 

Venus* 
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Venus.  And  lafily,  in  the  fame  manner , by  the  Mufes  they  fignified  both 
thofe  rational  arts,  rhetorick , afironomy,  -poetry , and  the  goddeffes,  which  ajjifi 
therein  or  promote  the  fame.  Now,  as  the  feveral  things  in  nature  and  parts 
of  the  corporeal  world  are  thus  metonymically  and  catachreftically  called 
>gods  and  goddefies,  it  is  evident,  that  fuch  deities  as  thefe  could  not  be 
luppofed  to  be  unmade  or  felf-exiftent,  by  thofe,  who  acknowledged  the 
whole  world  to  have  been  generated  and  had  a beginning.  But  as  thefe 
names  were  ufed  more  properly,  to  fignify  invifible  and  underftanding 
powers,  prefiding  over  the  things  in  nature,  and  difpenfing  of  them,  how- 
ever they  have  an  appearance  of  fo  many  feveral  diftindt  deities  ; yet  they 
feem  to  have  been  all  really  nothing  elfe,  but  as  Ba/bus  in  Cicero  1 exprefles 
it,  Deus  pertinent  per  naturam  cujufque  rei , God  p offing  through,  and  atling 
in  the  nature  of  every  thing  -,  and  confequently,  but  feveral  names,  or  fo 
many  different  notions  and  confiderations  of  that  one  fupreme  Numen,  that 
.divine  force,  power,  and  providence,  which  runs  through  the  whole  world, 
as  varioufty  manifiefting  it-felf  therein. 

Wherefore,  fince  there  were  no  other  kinds  of  Gods  amongft:  the  Pagans, 
befides  thefe  already  enumerated,  unlefs  their  images,  ftatues  and  fymbols 
ftiould  be  accounted  fuch  (becaufe  they  were  alfo  fometimes  abufively  called 
gods)  which  could  not  be  fuppofed  by  them  to  have  been  unmade  or  with- 
out a beginning,  they  being  the  workmanfhip  of  mens  own  hands;  we  con- 
clude univerfally,  that  all  that  multiplicity  of  Pagan  gods,  which  makes  fo 
great  a fliew  and  noife,  was  really  either  nothing  but  feveral  names  and  no- 
tions of  one  fupreme  Deity,  according  to  its  different  manifeftations,  gifts 
and  effects  in  the  world,  perfonated  ; or  elfe  many  inferior  underftanding 
beings,  generated  or  created  by  one  Supreme : fo  that  one  unmade  felf- 
cxiftent  Deity,  and  no  more,  was  acknowledged  by  the  more  intelligent  of 
the  ancient  Pagans,  (for  of  the  fottifh  vulgar  no  man  can  pretend  to  give  an 
account,  in  any  religion)  and  confequently,  the  Pagan  polytheifm  (or  ido- 
latry) confided  not  in  worfhipping  a multiplicity  of  unmade  minds,  deities 
and  creators,  felf-exiftent  from  eternity,  and  independent  upon  one  Su- 
preme ; but  in  mingling  and  blending,  fome  way  or  other,  unduly,  crea- 
ture- worfti ip  with  the  worfhip  of  the  Creator. 

And  that  the  ancient  Pagan  Theifts  thus  acknowledged  one  fupreme 
God,  who  was  the  only  ®fk  unmade  or  unproduced  Deity,  (1  fay, 

Theifts,  becaufe  thofe  amongft  the  Pagans,  who  admitted  of  many  gods, 
but  none  at  all  unmade,  were  abfolute  Atheifts)  this  may  be  undeniably 
concluded  from  what  was  before  proved,  that  they  acknowledged  omnipo- 
tence or  infinite  power  to  be  a divine  attribute.  Becaufe  upon  the  hypo- 
thefis  of  many  unmade  felf-exiftent  deities,  it  is  plain,  that  there  could  be 
none  omnipotent,  and  confequently  no  fuch -thing  as  omnipotence  in  rerum 
natura  : and  therefore  omnipotence  was  rightly  and  properly  ftyled  by  Ma- 
crobius'-,  fummi  Dei  omnipotent™,  it  being  an  attribute  eftentially  peculiar 
to  one  fupreme  and  foie  felf-exiftent  Deity.  And  Simplicius,  likewile  a 

Pagan, 
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Pagan,  confuted  the  Manichean  hypothefis  of  two  felf-exiftent  deities  from 

hence  alfo,  becaufe  it  deftroy’d  omnipotence:  xmfux^ovrxi  Ao  Xeyovhs  rm  In  Eft  3.  c.  4. 

c\uv  xwx;  (to  te  xyxQov  ft  to'  xxxov)  ft  to'  xyxS'bv  ttxo  xvroip  Xiyoy.mv  ©eo\  [Potius  in 
/ / »/  ./  *v\  c ^1/  * / > 'n*  w tk/  C.3p-XXXi\  . 

U.y>UTl  TTOC'JTUV  amov  AfVfiV,  UY\Oi  COC  7TPCV10XP0CT0P0C  OMOUW  < MVUVStV)  [AYldl  OVVOCU IV  1 s pi: 
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TuTo-  For  they,  who  ajjert  two  principles  of  the  univerfe  (one  good,  the  other  evil ) 
are  neceftitated  to  grant,  that  the  good  principle,  called  by  them  God , is  not  the 
caufe  of  all  things , neither  can  they  praife  it  as  omnipotent,  nor  afcribe  a per- 
fect and  whole  entire  power  to  it,  but  only  the  half  of  a whole  power  at  moft , 
if  fo  much.  Over  and  befides  all  which,  it  hath  been  alfo  proved  already, 
that  the  ancient  Atheifts  under  paganifm  directed  themfelves  principally 
againft  the  opinion  of  monarchy,  or  of  one  fupreme  Deity  ruling  over 
all ; from  whence  it  plainly  appears,  that  it  was  then  afferted  by  the 
Pagan  Theifts. 

And  we  think  it  here  obfervable,  that  this  was  a thing  fo  generally  con- 
feffed  and  acknowledged,  that  Fauftus  the  Manichean  took  up  this  conceit, 
that  both  the  Chriftians  and  Jews  paganized  in  the  opinion  of  monarchy, 
that  is,  derived  this  dodtrine  of  one  Diety,  the  foie  principle  of  all  things, 
only  by  tradition  from  the  Pagans,  and  by  confequence  were  no  other  than 
fchifms  or  fubdivided  fedts  of  paganifm.  Vos  defcifcentes  d gentibus  (faith  S.  Jug. contra 
he)  monarchic  opinionem  primo  vobifcum  divuljijlis,  id  eft , ut  omnia  credatis  ex  1 zo- 
deo.  Ejlis  fane  fchifma,  necnon  & prior es  vejiri  Judtei.  De  opinione  mo-  P* 

narchia,  in  nullo  etiam  ipfi  diffentiunt  a paganis.  Quare  conjlat  vos  atqueym.  Oper.] 
Judpeos  fchifma  ejfe  genlilitatis.  Seblas  autem  ft  queer  as,  non  plures  erunt  quam 
du<e,  Gentium  & noftra.  You  revolting  from  the  Gentiles,  broke  off  their 
opinion  of  monarchy,  and  carried  it  along  with  you , fo  as  to  believe  all  things 
to  come  from  God.  Wherefore  you  are  really  nothing  but  a fchifm  of  pa- 
ganifm, or  a fubdivided  branch  of  it,  and  fo  are  your  predecejjors  the  Jews ; 
who  differ  nothing  from  Pagans  neither  in  this  opinion  of  monarchy.  Whence 
it  is  man  if  eft,  that  both  Chrftians  and  Jews  are  but  fchifms  of  gentilifm. 

But  as  for  fetls  of  religion,  really  dffermg  from  another , there  are  but  thefe 
two,  that  of  the  Pagans , and  that  of  ours,  who  altogether  diffent  from  them. 

Now  though  this  be  falfe  and  fooiifh,  as  to  the  Chriltians  and  Jews  deriving 
that  opinion  of  monarchy,  only  by  way  of  tradition,  from  the  Pagans, 
which  is  a thing  founded  in  the  principles  of  nature  yet  it  fufficiently 
fhews  this  to  have  been  the  general  fenfe  of  the  Pagans,  that  all  their  gods 
were  derived  from  one  foie  felf-exiltent  Deity  ; fo  that  they  neither  ac- 
knowledged a multitude  of  unmade  deities,  nor  yet  that  duplicity  of  them, 
which  Plutarch  contended  for,  (one  good,  and  the  other  evil,)  who  accord- 
ingly denied  God  to  be  the  caufe  of  all  things,  writing  thus  in  his  defedt  of 
oracles  1 , 01  ftiV  XTT?\00<;  T01/  0£o\,  01  b[XiS  T l TTXvluV  XITIOV  7T0»8v7e?,  Xf-O^yct 

th  ft  TrftTroifloo,  They  are  guilty  of  one  extreme,  who  make  God  the 

caufe  of  nothing,  and  they  of  another,  who  make  him  the  caufe  of  all  things. 

But  this  paradox  was  both  late  ftarted  amongft  the  Greeks,  and  quickly 
cried  down  by  the  fucceflion  of  their  philofophers,  and  therefore  prejudiceth 

H h not 
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not  the  truth  of  Faujtus  his  general  afiertion  concerning  the  Pagans. 

20.  cap.\c.  Which  is  again  fully  confirmed  by  St.  Auftin  in  his  reply;  Siquis  itd  di- 
Tom4VIII  ut  dicat  eorum , qu<e  aliqud  religione  detinentur,  aliis  placcre  unum  Deum 

Oper'.J  colendum , aliis  multos  ; -per  banc  differ entiam  6?  pagan i a.  nobis  remoti  funt , 
Manichcei  cum  paganis  deputantur nos  autem  cum  Judceis.  Hie  forte  dica- 
tis , quod  multos  deos  veftros  ex  una  fubftantia  perhibetis  ; quaff  pagan i multos 
fuos , non  ex  una  offer  ant,  quamvis  diverfa  illis  ojficia , & opera , (sj  poteffates 
tilts  attribuant ; ficut  etiam  apud  vos  alius  deus  expugnat  gentem  tenebrarum , 
alius  ex  ed  captd  fabricat  mundum , &c.  If  one  fhould  make  another  diftribution 
of  Religicnijls  into  fuch  as  worjhip  either  one  God , or  many  gods  ; according  to 
this  divfion , Pagans  will  be  removed  from  us  Chriftians , rfwd  joined  with 
you  Manicheans.  But  perhaps  you  will  here  fay , all  your  many  gods 

are  derived  from  one  fubftance  ; as  if  the  Pagans  did  not  alfo  derive  all  their 
gods  from  one , though  attributing  feveral  offices,  works  and  powers  to  them  ; 
in  like  manner  as  amongft  you,,  one  God  expugns  the  nation  of  darknefs , another 
God  makes  a world  out  of  it,  &c.  And  again  afterwards  he  writes  further  to- 
S.  Aug.  contra  the  fame  purpofe  ; Hi  feat  ergo  Fauftus  monarchic  opinionem  non  ex  gentibus 
Faufl.  1. 20.  nos  habere,  fed  gentes  non  ufque  adeo  ad  falfos  deos  effe  dilapfas,  ut  opinionem 
[p1 -46  ] amitterent  unius  veri  dei,  ex  quo  efi  omnis  qualifeunque  natura  : Let  Fauftus 
therefore  know r that  we  Chriftians  have  not  derived  the  opinion  of  monarchy 
from  the  Pagans , but  that  the  Pagans  have  not  fo  far  degenerated,  finking 
down  into  the  worfhip  of  falfe  gods , as  to  have  loft  the  opinion  of  one  true  God 
from  whom  is  all  whatfoever  nature. 


XIV.  It  follows  from  what  we  have  declared,-  that  the  Pagan  poly- 
theifm  or  multiplicity  of  gods  is  not  to  be  underftood  in  the  fenfe  before 
exprefled,  of  many  (hoi  dymdl<n  f,  ocu^vn-ordloi,.  many  unproduced  and  felf- 
exiftent  deities , but  according  to  fome  other  notion  or  equivocation  of  the 
word  gods.  For  God  is  twv  7 a ryoy-evuv,.  one  of  thofe  words,  that 
hath  been  ufed  in  many  different  fenfes , the  Atheifts  themfelves  acknowledging, 
a God  and  gods,  according  to  fome  private  fenfes  of  their  own,  (which  yet 
they  do  not  all  agree  in  neither,)  and  Theifts  not  always  having  the  fame 
notion  of  that  word  ; forafmuch  as  angels  in  Scripture  are  called  gods  in  one 
fenfe,  that  is,  as  underftanding  beings  fuperior  to  men,  immortal,  holy, 
and  happy  ; and  the  word  is  again  fometimes  carried  down  lower  to  princes 
and  magiitrates  v and  not  only  fo,  but  alfo  to  good  men  as  fuch,  when  they 
are  laid  to  be  made  partakers  of  the  divine  nature  And  thus  that  learn- 
ed Philofopher  and  Chriftian  Boethius  % Omnis  beatus  deus  ; fed  natura  qui- 
dem  units,  part icipatione  verb  nihil  prohibet  effe  quamplurimos : Every  good  and 
happy  man  is  a god,  and  though  there  be  only  one  God  by  nature , yet  nothing 
hinders  but  that  there  may  be  many  by  participation.  But  then  again,  all  men 
and  angels  are  alike  denied  to  be  gods  in  other  refpefts,  and  particularly,  as 
to  religious  worfhip  : Phou  Jhalt  worjhip  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  fhalt 
thou  ferve.  Now  this  is  that,  which  feems  to  be  effentially  included  in  the 
Pagan  notion  of  the  word  God  or  gods,  when  taken  in  general,  namely,  a- 
refpeft  to  religious  worfhip.  Wherefore  a God  in  general,  according  to  the 

fenfe 
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fenfe  of  the  Pagan  Theifts,  may  be  thus  defined.  An  underftanding  Being  fu- 
perior  to  men , not  originally  derived  from  fenflefs  matter , and  looked  upon  as 
an  objebi  for  men's  religious  worfhip.  But  this  general  notion  of  the  word 
God  is  again  reftrained  and  limited  by  differences,  in  the  divifion  of  it. 

For  fuch  a God  as  this  may  be  either  dyeml®*,  ingenerate  or  unproduced , 
and  confequently  felf-exiftent  *,  or  elfe  ysmVs,  generated  or  produced , and 
dependent  on  fome  higher  Being  as  its  caufe.  In  the  former  fenfe,  the  in- 
telligent Pagans,  as  we  have  declared,  acknowledged  only  one  God,  who 
was  therefore  called  by  them  o xxr  according  to  that  of  'Thales 

in  Laertius  *,  irgEcGurxrov  rZv  ovluv  0 Stag,  ccyevvfflov  yd. o'  God  is  the  oldeft 
of  all  things , becaufe  he  is  unmade  or  unproduced , and  the  only  thing  that  is 
fo:  but  in  the  latter,  they  admitted  of  many  gods,  many  underftanding  be- 
ings, which,  though  generated  or  produced,  yet  were  fuperior  to  men,  and 
looked  upon  as  objects  for  their  religious  worfhip.  And  thus  the  Pagan 
Theifts  were  both  Polytheifts  and  Monotheifts  in  different  fenfes,  they  ac- 
knowledged both  many  gods,  and  one  God ; that  is,  many  inferior  dei- 
ties, fubordinate  to  one  fupreme.  Thus  Onatus  the  Pythagorean  in  Stobxus 
declares  himfelf,  boxA  be  yoi,  x)  yy  el;  el  [Av  o 3sog,  <xAA’  eT;  y\vo  ptytros,  ^ x x9-  Eel.  Pbyf.  1. 
V7 reo'hp@J  xb  b xpxlsuv  r u Trxvjog’  ol  b'  ocWot  7toAAoi  Sia.(bepod]eg  xxrx  buvxy. *v  f - p- 4- 
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(3zci\euei  be  7rxvluv  xvruv  b jcJ  xoxru  x)  yeyeQee  x)  cetera,  yei fuv'  £r(§y 
b TTtaiix^v  rbv  cuy.irzv1x  xocyov"  to!  b'  u\Xoi  ol  Sec/le;  ticl  xxr  bjszvbv 
ru  7 rxvrog  7T£^xyycti,  xxrx  Xoyov  bn roQeovleg  rub  nrguru  xx\  vonflu'  It  feemeth  tO 
me , that  there  is  not  only  one  God , but  that  there  is  one  the  greatefi  and  higheft 
God , that  governeth  the  whole  world,  and  that  there  are  many  other  gods  befides 
him  differing  as  to  power , that  one  God  reigning  over  them  all , who  furmounts 
them  all  in  power,  greatnefs , and  virtue . That  is  that  God , who  contains 
and  comprehends  the  whole  world ; but  the  other  gods  are  thofe , who  together 
with  the  revolution  of  the  univerfe  orderly  follow  that  firfl  and  intelligible 
God.  Where  it  is  evident,  that  Onatus  his  ttoAAoI  GeoI,  or  many  gods,  were 
only  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  animated  ftars.  And  partly  from  thofe  words 
cited,  but  chiefly  others,  which  follow  after  in  the  fame  place,  (that  will  be 
produced  elfewhere)  it  plainly  appears,  that  in  Onatus  his  time,  there  were 
fome , who  acknowledged  one  only  God,  denying  all  thofe  other  gods,  then 
commonly  worfhipped,  And  indeed  Anaxagoras  feems  to  have  been  fuch 
a one  ; forafmuch  as  afferting  one  perfect  mind  ruling  over  all,  (which  is 
the  true  Deity)  he  effectually  degraded  all  thofe  other  Pagan  gods,  the  fun, 
moon,  and  ftars  from  their  godfhips,  by  making  the  fun  nothing  but  a 
globe  of  fire,  and  the  moon  earth  and  ftones,  and  the  like  of  the  other  ftars 
-and  planets.  And  fome  fuch  there  were  alfo  amongft  the  ancient  Egyptians , 
as  fhall  be  declared  in  due  place.  Moreover,  Proclus  upon  Plato's  Timaus  p ^ 
tells  us,  that  there  hath  been  always  lefs  doubt  and  controverfy  in  the  world  ‘ 20 
concerning  the  one  God,  than  concerning  the  many  gods.  Wherefore 
Onatus  here  declares  his  own  fenfe,  as  to  this  particular,  viz.  that  befides 
the  one  fupreme  God,  there  were  alfo  many  other  inferior  deities,  that  is, 
underftanding  beings,  that  ought  to  be  religioufly  worfhipped. 


* Lib.  I.  fegm.  35.  p.  21.  f. 
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But  becaufe  it  is  not  impoffible,  but  that  there  might  be  imagined  one 
fupreme  Deity,  though  there  were  many  other  3-sol  dysvmoi,  unmade  and 
felf-exiftent  gods  befides,  as  Plutarch  fuppofcd  before,  one  lupreme  God,, 
together  with  a 4'v X ” dnxgr  an  irrational  fcul  or  daemon  unmade , inferior  in 
power  to  it  ; therefore  we  add  in  the  next  place,  that  the  more  intelligent 
Pagans  did  not  only  affert  one  God*  that  was  fupreme  and  xgartrog  orctvluv,, 
the  mofl  powerful  of  all  the  gods ,,  but  alfo,  who  being  omnipotent  was  the 
principle  and  caufe  of  all  the  reft,  and  therefore  the  only  3slg  dyiwril(&J  xxl 
auSwoVa7(^,  the  only  unproduced  and  felf-exiftent  Deity.  Maximus  Tyriur  af~ 
[Edit.  Lugd.  firms  this  to  have  been  the  general  fenfe  of  all  the  Pagans,  that  there  was  3s eg 
1631  in  8vo.]£tf  7 rd'jluv  |3»<nAEu?  xxl  i r<z\yg,  xxl  3so i 7roAAw,  3sv  Trainee,  crvvdg%ovli$  Sew,  one  Godthe 
king  and  father  of  all.  and  many  godsy  the  fans  of  God , reigning  together  with 
God.  Neither  did  the  Poets  imply  any  thing  lefs,  when  Z eu\  was  fo  ofeen  called 
by  the  Greek?,. and  Jupiter  by  the  Latins,  7rx.1^  tzvfyui,Te  3suvt e,  and  hominunr 
pater  atque  deorum , or  hominum  fatorque  deorum , and  the  like.  And  in- 
deed the  theogonia  of  the  ancient  Pagans  before  mentioned  was  com- 
monly  thus  declared  by  them  univerfally,.  yemV;  rak  3sh  Pvxir  that  the 
gods  were  generated,  or,  as  Herodotus 1 exprefteth  it,  o-n  sxxr<&>  t m Sewv  eJ'eWo,. 
that  every  one  of  the  gods  was  generated  or  produced  •,  which  yet  is  not  fo  to 
be  underftood,  as  if  they  had  therefore  fuppofed  no  God  at  all  unmade  or 
felf-exiftent,  (which  is  abfolute  atheifmj  but  that  the  ol3so\  the  gods,  as  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  0 3es?  or  to  3slov  from  God,  or  the  fupreme  Deity,  were  all 
of  them  univerfally  made  or  generated. 


Pag.  iy. 


Pag.  Z9- 


But  to  the  end,  that  we  may  now  render  this  bufinefs,  yet  fomething  more 
eafy  to  be  believed,  that  the  intelligent  Pagans  did  thus  fuppofe  all  their 
gods  fave  one  to  have  been  made  or  generated,  and  confequently  acknow- 
ledged only  one  3-fcv  dywnlov  xxl  auSwoVarov,.  one  unproduced  and  felf-exiftent 
Deity , we  fin  a 1 1 in  this  place  further  obferve,  that  the  theogonia  of  thofe 
ancient  Pagans,  their  genelis  and  generation  of  gods,  was  really  one  and 
the  fame  thing  with  the  cofmogonia,  the  genefis  and  generation  of  the 
world,  and  indeed  both  of  them  underftood  of  a temporary  production 
both  of  thefe  gods,  and  the  world.  And  this  we  fhall  firft  prove  from 
Plato  in  his  ftimteus  \ where  he  being  to  treat  of  the  cofmogonia,  pre- 
mifeth  this  diftindtion  concerning  two  heads  of  being  ; that  fome  were 
eternal  and  never  made,  and  fome  again  made  or  generated,  the  former 
whereof  he  calls  »VA  or  eftence,  the  latter  ysvsm;  or  generation:  adding 
alfo  this  difference  betwixt  them,  that  the  eternal  and  immutable  things 
were  the  proper  objedts  of  fcience  and  demonftration,  but  the  other  ge- 
nerated things  of  faith  and  opinion  only  •,  o',  n yd§  -rftg  yivso-iv  aV i«,  -rim  nfg 
TTiriv  xKyfiuX)  for  what  effence  is  to  generation , the  fame  is  certainty  of  truth 
or  knowledge  to  faith.  And  thereupon  he  declares,  that  his  reader  was. 
not  to  expedl  the  fame  evidence  and  certainty  of  truth  from  him,  where 
he  was  now  to  treat  of  things  generated,  (namely,  the  gods,  and  the. 
vifible  world)  as  if  he  had  been  to  difeourfe  about  things  immutable 
and  eternal,  in  thefe  words,  ietv  oHv,  u lu^xlsg,  tto\\<x  77-oAAwu  si7ro'vruv,7ref  Se- 
uv  ml  toy  7txitc\  ^ekeVew?,  &c.  If  thereforei  0 Socrates,  many  things  having 

hen 


! Hiltor.  Lib.  II.  Cap.  LIII.  p.  109. 
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been  fpoken  by  many  imen,  concerning  the  gods  and  the  generation  of  the  uni - 
verfe , we  be  not  able  to  difcourfe  demonfiratively  concerning  the  fame,  you  ought 
not  at  all  to  wonder  at  it , or  be  difpleafed  with  us,  but  on  the  contrary  to 
reft  well  Jatisfied  with  our  performance,  if  upon  this  argument  we  do  but 
deliver  •probabilities . Where  the  gods  are  by  Plato  plainly  referred  to 
yivt/ri;  and  not  to  (ria-lx,  to  generation  and  not  to  eternal  or  immu- 
table effence,  as  they  are  alfo  joined  with  the  generation  of  the  world, 
as  being  but  a part  thereof.  Neither  is  this  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  in 
Plato,  fince  firlf  the  whole  vifible  world  was  no  lefs  to  him,  than  it 
was  to  the  other  Pagans,  a God  •,  he  calling  it  Seov  evfxftovx,  a happy 
God,  and  before  it  was  yet  made,  3-eo'v  iroptvov,  a God  about  to  be 
made.  Not  as  if  Plato  accounted  the  fenflels  matter  of  this  corporeal 
world,  whether  as  perfe&ly  dead  and  ffupid,  or  as  endued  with  a plaf- 
tick  nature  only,  to  be  a God,  (for  no  inanimate  thing  was  a God  to 
Plato)  but  becaufe  he  fuppofed  the  world  to  be  an  animal,  endued  with 
an  intelleftual  foul,  and  indeed  the  beft  of  all  animals  compounded  of 
foul  and  body,  o'jtuz  o\iv  xxtx  Xoyov  TOv  tly.OTX  Csl  hsysiv,  t ovh  Toy  xoQy.o\>  Pag.  30. 

emv  ts  tvj  aAjilkioo  (Jico  tvv  tov  Ssov  ytvi&xi  7rftvoixv  tVherefore  we  are  thus 
according  to  probability  to  conclude , that  this  world  was  really  made  by  the  pro - 
vidence  of  God  an  intellectual  animal  whence  from  an  animal  forthwith 
it  became  a God.  So  that  here  we  are  to  take  notice  of  two  gods  in  Plato, 
very  different  from  one  another  -r  one  a generated  God,  this  whole  world 
animated,  and  another  that  God,  by  whole  providence  this  world  was 
generated,  and  thus  made  an  animal  and  a God  ; which  latter  muff  needs 
be  an  unmade,  felf-exiffent  Deity>  and  riot  belong  to  yivso-iz  but  to  oJmx , 
not  to  generation,  but  to  immutable  effence.  Again,  thofe  greater  parts 
of  the  world,  the  fun,  the  moon,  and  the  ftars,  (as  fuppofed  alfo  to  be 
animated  with  particular  fouls  of  their  own)  were  as  well  accounted  by 
Plato,  as  by  the  other  Pagans,  gods,  he  plainly  calling  them  there  ogxlol 
xxl  ysvwlol  S-£ol,  vifible  and  generated  gods.  Beiides  which  celeftial  gods, 
the  earth  itfelf  alfo  is  fuppofed  by  him  to  be  either  a God  or  goddefs, 
according  to  thofe  ancient  copies  of  the  Tim<eus  tiled  both  by  Cicero 
and  Proclus  : Tmi  Je,  T^cpoj  y.h  "Oytii^xv,  e)Xtif/.tvnv  Je  7T£^i  tov  irxvroz  toAou 

TEraj ixivov,  (phXxxx  y.x'i  Ctifxm^yoi)  wit  o'  z te  xx'i  r\y.igx z,  iy.rty^xvriTxlo,  7towt»]v  xx'i  7T£>£<rj3y- 
tcothv  3-ewv,  oVoi  IvTo;  ou’favou  yiybvx<ri.  God  fabricated  the  earth  alfo,  which  is  our 
nurfe,  turning  round  u / on  the  axis  of  the  wcrld,  and  thereby  caufing  and  maintain- 
ing the  fuccefion  of  day  and  night,  the  firft  and  oldeft  of  all  the  gods  generated 
within  the  heavens.  Where  fince  that  philofopher  feems  the  rather  to 
make  the  earth  an  animal  and  a God,  becaufe  of  its  diurnal  circumgy- 
ration upon  its  own  axis,  we  may  conclude,  that  afterwards,  when  in  his 
old  age,  (as  Plutarch  1 records  from  Theophraftus)  he  gave  entertainment 
alio  to  that  other  part  of  the  Pythagorick  hypothefis,  and  attributed  to 
the  earth  a planetary  annual  motion  likewife  about  the  fun,  (from  whence 
it  would  follow,  that,  as  Plotinus  1 expreffeth  it,  the  earth  was  h rdv  xrguv, 
one  of  the  ftars)  he  was  therefore  ftill  fo  much  the  more  inclined  to 

think 

1 In  Quaellion,  Platonic,  p.  1006*  Oper.  » Lib.  II.  de  dub.  Animse,  Ennead.  IV,. 

Vide  etiam  eundeci  in  Vita  Numa?,  Tom.  J.  Lib.  IV.  Cap.  XXII.  p.  414. 
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think  the  earth  to  be  a God  as  well  as  the  other  planets,  or  at  lead  as 
the  moon  ; that  having  been  formerly  reprefented  in  the  Orphick  tradition 
but  as  another  habitable  earth.  For  thefe  verfes  of  Orpheus  are  recorded 
by  Proclus  *,  to  that  purpofe  ; 

Mrtrcclo  S'  aXXriv  y&iuv  a 7 rsigxlov,  %v  ts  ’ZsXrivriV 
’A Qdvoiloi  JtX»|£WtV,  t7T^SoVI0t  St  T £ Mw w, 

'•H  7ro\\'  ovgc  £%£»,  noXX!  asset,  TioXXoi  [jAXa.Qpct. 

The  fenfe  whereof  is  this;  1‘hat  God  in  the  cofmogonia  or  cofmopceia,  befides 
this  earth  of  ourst  fabricated  alfo  another  roaft  earth , which  the  immortal  gods 
call  Selene,  but  mortal  men  Mene,  or  the  moon  ; that  hath  many  hills  and  val- 
lies , many  cities  and  houfes  in  it.  From  whence  Proclus , though  as  it 
feems  a ftranger  to  the  Pythagorick  fyftem,  yet  being  much  addidted  to  thefe 
Orphick  traditions,  concluded  the  moon  to  be,  yh>  a.lQzfa.vyan  ethereal  earth. 


After  all  this,  Plato , that  he  might  be  thought  to  omit  nothing  in  his 
fimtean  cofmogonia,  fpeaks  alfo  of  the  genefis , ortus , or  generation  of  the 
poetick  gods,  under  the  name  of  daemons,  iuch  as  Tethys  and  Phorcys , Sa- 
turn and  Rhea , Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  the  like  ; which  feem  to  be  really 
nothing  ell'e,  but  the  other  inanimate  parts  of  the  world  and  things  of  na- 
ture ^io-rroivS-zvTx,  that  is,  jibiitioujly  perforated  and  deifed  (as  is  elfewhere  de- 
clared.) Which  whole  bufinels  was  a thing  fet  off  by  thofe  Poets  with 
much  fiftion  and  phyfiological  allegory.  And  though  Plato , out  of  a 
feeming  compliance  with  the  laws  of  his  city,  pretends  here  to  give  credit 
to  this  poetick  theogonia,  as  tradition  delivered  down  from  the  fons  of  the 
gods,  who  mull  not  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  ignorant  of  their  parents  ; 
yet,  as  Eufebius  4 well  obferveth,  he  doth  but  all  the  while  fliJy  jeer  it,  plainly 
infinuating  the  fabulofity  thereof,  when  he  affirmeth  it  to  have  been  intro- 
duced not  only  avtu  dvaFxxluv  dirohl^im  s,  without  necejfary  demo)iftrations , but 
alfo  dvzv  sIxqtuV)  without  fo  much  as  probabilities.  Neverthelefs  Proclus  4 
fufpedting  no  fuch  matter,  but  taking  Plato  in  all  this  to  have  been  in  very 
good  earned:,  interprets  thefe  poetick  gods  or  daemons  mentioned  by  him,  to 
be  the  gods  below  the  moon,  (notwithftanding  that  the  earth  was  mentioned 
before  by  Plato)  calling  them  ysittvZfyvq  St*S)  the  gods  that  caufe  gene- 
ration) and  feeming  to  underftand  thereby  the  animated  elements ; Jupiter 
being  here  not  taken,  as  he  is  often  elfewhere,  for  the  lupreme  God,  but 
only  for  the  animated  aether,  as  Juno  for  the  animated  air.  And  upon  this 
occafion  he  runs  out  into  a long  difpute,  to  prove,  that  not  only  the  ftars 
were  animated,  but  alfo  all  the  other  fublunary  bodies  or  elements : c!  yoL% 

cX@->  o xcQ[j.@r  Sto$  fJdaijt awv,  is~t  iSlv  £pt  tuv  O’Vfst.'rrXrigiiVTUV  oturOv  [J-ooluv  olSz ov,  x) 
«7T£Ol®»T01/,  ft  Jf  StOV  TrcLvTU  fJ.ZTt^ZI  XtX I 7rgO'JollXC)  Slit) IV  iXu^i  (pJtTlV)  ft  St  TOUT 0,  X£*t 

clxuxi  Sfeov  i(pirhyicc<uv  ccvtc I?,  ft  hoc,]  o ovgavSf  Stoi  yAcuv  xccl  vouv 

|U4«f  'I'vyfs,  xa  i rov  m;  vou,  t l Xgv  irigt  twtuv  o’lcSoci  tuv  e~otyzluv‘  7 rwj 
ou  ttoXXu  [aS,XXo'j  t ocvtcc  dia  Sri  timv  ftlauv  Seluv  Tafceuv  /xeltlXn^e  tvs  /t*ta?  top  xoQy.v 
SeoTiilf&’  For  if  the  whole  world  be  a happy  God , then  none  of  the  parts  of  it 
< are 


-*  Comment,  in  Timasum  Platonis  Lib.  IV.  p,  75,  76. 
p.  283.  Vide  etiam  Lib.  V.  p.  292.  3 Plat,  in  Timxo  Cap.  XXVI.  p.  249. 

1 Prteparat.  Evangelic.  Lib.  II,  Cap,  VII.  4 In Timarum  Platon.  Lib.IV.  $*287. 
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are  godlefs,  or  devoid  of  providence •,  but  if  all  things  partake  of  God  and 
providence , then  are  they  not  unfurnijhed  of  the  divine  nature  *,  and  if  fo , there 
mufl  be  fome  peculiar  orders  of  Gods  prefding  over  them.  For  if  the  heavens 
by  reafon  of  particular  fouls  and  minds  partake  of  that  one  foul  and  one  mind ; 
why  fhould  we  not  conclude  the  fame  concerning  the  element s,  that  they  alfo  by 
certain  intermedious  orders  of  gods,  partake  of  that  one  divinity  of  the  whole 
world?  Wherefore  a little  before,  the  fame  Proclus  highly  condemns  certain 
ancient  phyfiologers,  whom  he  fuppofeth  Arijlotle  to  have  followed  : troXXois 
tuv  (pvmoAoyuv  c/fcyx.  Ei’xri  (pecoytvx,  xx)  xirgovoyflx  txotx  ilvxi  tx  Toiyflix  vevo  y.tTXt’  tx 
fAiv  yxg  ovgxvlx  £uz  t'm  iv  xvroTi;  rxgtv,  vovv  xx\  Sswv  [xete^eiv  (cyoAoyxv,  rriv  <Je  ylvEirtv, 
cJb-  iroAvy.slxGoAov,  xx't  xo^tov,  xx)  xi r^cvomov  xtteAivov,  oix  Je  xx.)  ' Aoi$~oteAv\<; 
e b'o^xtri,  tx7s  olgxvlx i?  Tregt (pogxTi;  yovcc;  ETu^-r\rrx;,  rx;  xxivvlvc  x'nlx;'  cite  oxtu  eiev,  Eire 
TrAEisf’  xf^yjx  Je  tx  Tmyfix  txvtx  xxtxAeIttwv’  "The  elements  were  thought  by  moft 
of  the  ancient  Phyfiologers  to  be  inanimate , and  to  be  moved  fortuitoufly  without 
providence.  For  though  they  acknowledged  the  heavenly  bodies , by  reafon  of  that 
order  that  appears  in  them,  to  partake  of  mind  and  gods  yet  they  left  this 
fublunary  world  (or  genefs)  to  float  up  and  down  without  providence.  And  thefe 
Ariftotle  afterwards  followed,  appointing  immoveable  intelligences  to  prefide 
over  the  celeflial  fpheres  only , (whether  eight  or  more)  but  leaving  all  the  lower 
elements  dead  and  inanimate . 

Laftly,  befides  all  thofe  other  mundane  gods  before  mentioned,  as  gene- 
rated together  with  the  world,  though  Proclus  feems  to  be  of  another  opi- 
nion, yet  it  is  manifefty  that  Plato  doth  not  there  in  his  Tim<eus  altogether 
forget  thofe  properly  called  daemons,  (elfewhere  fo  much  infilled  upon  by 
him)  but  in  the  very  next  following  words  he  plainly  infinuates  them,  af- 
ter this  manner  *,  * o<ro»  (pxlvovlxi  xxA  o<rov  xv  ihiAo:ai  B-tol,  the  gods,  which  appear  vi- 
fibly  to  us  as  often  as  they  pleafe,  or  which  can  appear  and  difappear  at  pie  a fur  e, 
fpeaking  alfo  of  their  genefis  or  generation  as  part  of  the  cofmogonia  j and  then 
again  afterwards  calling  them  doi  5eo),  junior  gods,  he  defcribes  them  as 
thofe,  whofe  particular  office  it  was  to  fuperintend  and  prelide  over  human 
affairs,  1 xx)  xxtx  Slvxy.iv  ot i xxAAirx  xx)  blgirx  to  S-vtirov  J'ixkvCe^vxv  £wov,  on  y.n 
xxxuv  xl to  ixvTu  ylymro  x'Itiov,  and  to  govern  this  mortal  animal , man,  after  the 
heft  manner  poflible,fo  that  he  fhould  no  otherwife  fail  of  doing  well  or  being  hap- 
py, than  as  he  became  a caufe  of  evil  and  mi fery  to  him f elf,  by  the  abufe  of  his 
own  liberty . 

And  thus  much  out  of  Plato’s,  Timaus  *,  but  the  lame  thing  might  be 
proved  alfo  cut  of  his  other  writings,  as  particularly  from  that  palfage  in 
his  tenth  book  of  laws 3,  where  he  takes  notice  again  of  the  theogonia  of 
the  ancients,  and  that  as  it  had  been  depraved  and  corrupted  by  a great 
mixture  of  impious  and  immoral  fables.  ’Enrk  ly.Tv  iv  ypxyy.x<n  Aoyoi  xi'iysm, 

01  y.EV  EV  TllTl  [XETgOiS,  01  Je  Xx)  XV EX)  fJCETOUV’  AiyoVTEg  7TE£>I  Beuv,  ol  yh  ttxAxlotxtoi,  w? 
ytyovEv  v 7 rguTi)  (pjcrig  ovgxvov  tuv  te  xAAuv"  w^oiovTES  Je  TTjf  dcygyi;  oxj  ttoAo  $Eoyovtxv 
dtE^i^ovlxi,  yivoyivol  te  wf  7 r^o'f  xAAyAoi;  u>y.lxri<rxv'  There  are , faith  he,  extant 
amongfl  us  Athenians,  certain  ftories  and  traditions,  very  ancient , concerning 
the  gods,  written  partly  in  metre , and  partly  inprofe , declaring  how  the  hea- 
ven, and  the  other  gods  were  at  firfl  made,  or  generated , and  then  carrying  on 

their 

l In  Timzo  Cap.  XXVI.  p.  248  ! Ibid.  Cap.  XXIX.  p.  252,  ? P.  £64. 
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their  fabulous  theogonia  farther , how  thefe  generated  gods  afterward  con- 
verfed  with  one  another , and  ingendering  after  the  manner  of  men , begat  other 
gods.  Where  that  philofopher  taking  off  his  vizard,  plainly  difcovers  his 
great  dillike  of  that  whole  fabulous  theogonia  (however  he  acknowledges 
elfewhere;  that  it  did  contain  uVoww?1,  that  is,  phyfiological  allegories  under 
.it)  as  a thing,  that  was  deftruftive  of  all  piety  and  virtue,  by  reafon  of  its 
attributing  all  human  pafiions  and  vices  to  the  gods.  However,  it  plainly 
appears  from  hence,  that  the  theogonia  and  the  cofmogonia  were  one  and 
the  fame  thing,  the  generation  of  the  gods  being  here  the  generation  of  the 
heaven,  and  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  and  the  like. 

Moreover,  this  fame  thing  is  fufficiently  tmnifeft  a'fo  even  from  Hefiod's 
own  Theogonia,  which  doubtlefs  was  that,  which  Plato  principally  aimed  at  ; 
and  if  it  were  not  abfolutely  the  firft:,  yet  is  it  the  molt  ancient  writing  now- 
extant,  in  that  kind.  For  there  in  the  beginning  of  that  poem,  Hefiod  1 in- 
vokes his  mufes  after  this  manner  ; 

Xju^ete,  tsxvx  A'c?,  bore  be  err<rxv  xoibrjv’ 

KXei'ele  b'x^xvxruv  leoov  pevo;  xlev  iovruv, 

Oi  rik  ej'i'ysvovTO  x)  Ojgxvx  xf-esbevToi;, 

N’jxtoV  e5e  ov ; h'  xXy.ufc  ergetps  Tlbvjof. 

’Ei7 raTE  <f,  cJf  tx  7 rgccTX  ©eoi 1 x,  Fx7x  yevovro , 

K«!  n 0TX[X0l\  x)  riovTOJ  X7rifptT0;  o'lbfXXTl  B"UUV, 

>,Ae~^x  te  Xxy.7T£T owvtk,  x)  O'Jgxvbs  E’J^uf  o'zregQev, 

O l r in  tuv  iyivovro  Setl  buries  ixuv. 

Salvete  nata  Jovis,  date  verb  amabilem  cantilenam : 

Celebrate  quoque  immortalium  divinum  genus  femper  exiftentium, 
Qui  tellur e prognat i funt , ccelo  Jlellato , 

Nodleque  caliginosd , quos  item  falfus  nutrivit  pontus. 

Hi  cite  infuper , lit  primum  dii  & terra  fadli  fuerint , 

Et  flumina , £5?  pontus  immenfus  aflu  fervens , 
jdfiraque  fulgentia , £5*  ccelum  latum  fuperne , 

Et  qui  ex  his  nati  funt , dii,  datores  bonorum. 

Where  we  fee  plainly,  that  the  generation  of  the  gods  is  the  generation 
of  the  earth,  heaven,  ftars,  feas,  rivers,  and  other  things  begotten  from  them 
(as  probably  amongft:  the  reft;  daemons  and  nymphs,  which  the  fame  Hefiod 
fpeaks  of  elfewhere.)  But  immediately  after  this  invocation  of  the  mufes,  the 
Poet  begins  with  Chaos,  and  Tar tara,  and  Love,  as  the  firft:  principles,  and  then 
proceeds  to  the  produ&ion  of  the  earth,  and  of  night  out  of  chaos  •,  of  the 
aether,  and  of  day  from  night ; of  the  ftarry  heavens,  mountains,  and  feas, 
&c.  All  which  genefis  or  generation  of  gods  is  really  nothing  but  a poetical 
defeription  of  the  cofmogonia  •,  as  throughout  the  fequel  of  that  whole  poem 
all  feems  to  be  phyfiology,  veiled  under  fiftion  and  allegories.  And  thus 
the  ancient  fcholia  upon  that  book  begin,  ir» v on  b mfi  tv;  Qeoyonxt  A oyo; 
(pvnnriv  bibiywriv  ruv  avruv  v7ruyogr'ci,  we  mufi  know , that  the  whole  dodtrine  of  the 
theogonia  contains  under  it , in  way  of  allegory , a phyfiological  declaration  of 
things  j Hefiod\  gods  being  not  only  the  animated  parts  of  the  world,  but 

alfo 

VidePlaton.  deRepubl.  Lib.  II.  p.  430.  * Theogon.  verf.  104. 
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alfo  all  the  other  things  of  nature,  fi&itioufly  perfonated  and  deified,  or 
abufively  called  gods  and  goddeftes. 

Neither  was  this  only  the  doCtrine  of  the  Greeks , that  the  world  was  thus 
made  or  generated,  and  that  the  generation  of  the  world  was  a Theogonia, 
or  a generation  of  gods,  (the  world  itfelf  and  its  feveral  parts  being  ac- 
counted fuch  by  them)  but  alfo  in  like  manner  of  the  other  Barbarian  pa- 
gans. For  Diogenes  Laertius  hath  recorded  concerning  the  Perfian  Magi,  /*  procem.  p. 
d7T0(plX,ivio$0U  7 rtf  TE  S’EWV  x)  J/EKECE Wf,  »Y  x)  7Tl/£>  Ei VXl  f,  yw  d)  VOUg  *'  That  they  2. 

did  both  afiert  the  being  and  generation  of  gods , and  alfo  that  thefe  gods  were 
fire , and  earth  and  water  \ that  is,  that  the  animated  elements  were  gods, 

(as  Proclus  alfo  before  declared)  and  that  thefe,  together  with  the  world, 
were  generated,  or  had  a beginning.  And  both  Laertius  and  Diodorus  re-  /»  the  Perfian 
prefent  it  as  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  that  the  world  was  ge-  'ffff 

nerated,  or  had  a temporary  production  as  alfo,  that  the  fan  and  moon,  trews  iTcutSu 
and  other  parts  of  the  world,  were  gods.  But  whereas  the  fame  Diodorus 
writes  of  certain  Egyptian  gods,  ol  ymcu  dUun  e^Wtej,  which  had  an  eter- hgf'g b)J“Kg 
nal  generation  *,  he  feems  to  mean  thereby  only  the  celeftial  gods,  the  fun,  f c’0f- 
moon  and  ftars,  as  diftinCt  from  thofe  other  heroes  and  men-gods,  which 
are  again  thus  defcribed  by  him  : cl  SvyitoI  Sid  Je  <ru» vm  x)  wm  £Lib.  i.  p.  55.] 

uvQgu7nav  evegj/ctrlocv,  tet o^uxote?  tjjj  : who , though  naturally  mortal, yet , by 

reafon  of  their  wifdom , virtue  and  beneficence  toward  mankind , had  been  ad- 
vanced to  immortality. 

And  by  this  time  we  think  it  doth  fufrkiently  appear,  that  the  Theogonia 
of  the  ancients  is  not  to  be  underftood  merely  of  their  heroes  and  men- 
gods,  or  of  all  their  gods,  as  fuppofed  to  have  been  nothing  elfe  but  mor- 
tal men,  (Dii  mortalibus  nati  matribus , as  Cotta  in  Cicero 1 fpeaks)  who, 
according  to  the  more  vulgar  fignification  of  the  word,  had  been  generated, 

(humano  more)  as  fome,  otherwife  learned  men,  have  feemed  to  fuppofe; 
but  that  it  extends  to  all  the  inferior  Pagan  gods,  fome  whereof  were  parts 
of  the  vifible  world  animated,  as  the  fun,  moon,  ftars  and  earth  : fo  that 
their  Theogonia  was  the  very  fame  thing  with  the  Cofmogonia,  or  at  leafl: 
a part  thereof.  Notwithftanding  which,  we  deny  not,  but  that  there  was 
alfo  in  the  paganick  fables  of  the  gods  a certain  mixture  of  hiftory  and  he- 
rology  interferted,  and  complicated  all  along  together  with  phyfiology. 

We  are,  in  the  next  place,  to  obferve,  that  both  this  Theogonia  and 
Cofmogonia  of  the  ancient  Pagans,  their  generation  of  the  world  and  gods, 
is  to  be  underftood  of  a temporary  production  of  them,  whereby  they  were 
made  ex  j uY  ovrwv,  or  from  an  antecedent  non-exiftence  brought  into  being. 

For  this  was  the  general  tradition  amongft  the  Pagans,  that  the  world  was 
made  out  of  an  antecedent  chaos,  as  fhall  be  afterwards  further  declared. 

And  Arifiotle  3 affirmeth,  that  before  his  time,  this  genefis  and  temporary 
produ&ion  of  the  world  had  been  univerfally  entertained  by  all,  and  par- 

I i ticularly 

1 Vide  etiam  Herodot.  Hill.  Lib.  I.  Cap.  p.  307;.  Tom.  IX.  Oper, 

CXXXT.  p.  5S.  3 DeCalo,  Lib.I.  Cap.X.  p.  632.  Tom.  I. 

a De  Natur.  Deor.  Lib.  III.  Cap.  XVIII.  Oper. 
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ticularly,  that  Plato  was  an  aflertor  of  the  fame.  Neverthelefs,  the  gene- 
rality of  the  latter  Platonifts 1 endeavour,  with  all  their  might,  to  force  a 
contrary  fenfe  upon  his  Timxus : which  is  a thing,  that  Plutarch  long  fince 
De  Pfjchog.  obferved  after  this  manner  ; ol  tt\ sTroi  yguyi vccv  UXxtuvi,  (f><£ovyem,  xx) 
Plat.f,  1013.  zrxgxXuTriytvoi,  toxvtx  ywyxv uvlxi,  zjxgx€ix£cv]ai  g~gE<px<rw,  ug  n $smv  xxl  olp- 

pvlov  oloyevoi  Silv  7T£eutxXvTrleiv  xxi  xgvel&xi,  tvv  ts  tx  xotryx  tyiv  te  Trig  J rjyng  x\n\s  ycve- 
Qiv  y.x i <rvg~ctQwy  u i'£  xiSlx  crvvig~UTUV,  ou’J'e  tov  xmicov  ygbvov  c vrug  tyovluv’  The  mojl 

of  Plato’ j followers , being  infinitely  troubled  and  perplexed  in  their  minds , turn 
themfelves  every  way , uftng  all  manner  of  arts,  and  offering  all  kind  of  violence 
to  his  text , as  conceiving , that  they  ought  by  all  means  ■j.offible  to  hide  and  con- 
ceal that  opinion  (as  inf  and  and  deteftable)  of  the  generation  of  the  world , 
and  of  the  foul  of  it,  fo  as  not  to  have  continued  from  eternity , or  through  a 
fucceffion  of  infinite  time.  Notwithftanding  which,  we  conceive  it  to  be 
undeniably  evident,  that  Plato,  in  his  Timaus,  doth  affert  the  genefis  of 
the  world  in  this  fenfe,  to  wit,  of  a temporary  production  of  it,  and  as  not 
having  exifted  from  eternity,  or  without  beginning.  Firft,  becaufe  in  the 
entrance  of  that  difcourfe  1 he  oppofeth  thele  two  things  to  one  another,, 
to  xt\  ov,  that  which  always  is,  and  to  ymtQ tv  i'^ov,  that  which  is  generated 
or  made  \ and  therefore,  in  affirming  the  world  to  have  been  generated,  he 
mult  needs  deny  the  eternity  thereof.  Again,  the  queftion  is  fo  punctually 
ftated  by  him  afterwards,  as  that  there  is  no  poffibility  of  any  fubterfuge 
left,  TTOTSoov  y\v  di\  yevstrsug  xgyf.v  tyuv  ovSsylxv,  r,  ysyoviv,  x-n  xgyrg  Tiv'igy  oe.gjtxy.ivog 
Whether  the  world  always  were,  having  no  beginning  or  generation,  or  whe- 
ther it  mas  made  or  generated,  having  commenced  from  a certain  epocha  ? To 
which  the  anfwer  is,  ysyoviv,  that  it  was  made,  or  had  a beginning.  More- 
over, this  philofopher  there  plainly  affirms  alfo;,  that  time  itfelf  was  made, 
Qr  had  a beginning  ; P ojv  yir  ovgxvov  yiyoviv,  rvx  olyx  ymrfjvfig,  xyx  xxl 

xv  7 role  AuVjf  rl?  xvtuv  yivtilx j„  ‘Time  was  made  together  with  the  heaven v 
that  being  both  generated  together , they  might  be  both  diffolved  together  likewife , if 
at  leaf;  there  fhould  ever  be  any  diffolution  of  them.  Befides  which,  he  plain- 
ly declares,  that  before  this  orderly  world  was  produced,  the  matter  of  it 
did  move  diforderly  + •,  7rxv  o<tov  r,v  ogxTav,  7rxgxXxCuv,  ovx  riirxiyjxv  xyov,  x\\x  xi- 
vx  yivov  7rXnyytXug  >tj  xrxxTug,  dig  rxjtiv  avro  wyxytv  ix  rvg  xrxfclxg'  God  taking  all  that 
matter , which  was,  ( not  then  refling,  but  moving  confufedly  and  disorderly) 
he  brought  it  into  order  out  of  confufion.  Which  is  no  more  than  if  he  fhould 
have  faid,  God  made  this  world  out  of  an  antecedent  chaos  •,  which,  as  we 
laid  before,  was  the  conftant  tradition  of  the  ancient  Pagans.  Now,  as  to 
authority,  we  may  well  conclude,  that  Arjlotle  was  better  able  to  under- 
hand both  Plato's  philofophy  and  Greek,  than  any  of  thofe  junior  Plato- 
nifts, who  lived  hundreds  of  years  after.  And  yet  we  are  not  quite  deftitute 
of  other  luffrages  befides  Arifotle's  neither,  not  only  Philo  the  Jew  r,  but 
alfo  Plutarch 6 and  Atticus 7,  who  were  both  of  them  Platonick  Pagans, 
voting  on  this  fide,  befides  Alexander  Aphrcdifius* , a judicious  Peripatetick, 

The 

* Vide  Proclum  in  Timasum  Platon.  6 In  Libro deanimae procreat.  p.  1013,  1014. 

a Cap.  XII.  p.  23;.  Tom.  II.  Oper. 

3 Cap.  XX.  p.  245.  7 A pud  E uP  b.  Praepar.  Evangel.  Lib.  XV. 

* Timaei  Cap.  XIV,  p.  237.  Cap.  VI.  p.  801. 

5 In  Libro,  quod  niundus  lit  incorrupcibilis,  8 Comment,  in  Libros  Metaphyf.  Ariflot, 
p.941,  Oper,  p.  181.  Ed.  Latin.  Parif.  1506.  iol. 
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The  only  obje&ion  confiderable  is  from  what  Plato  himfelf  writes  in  his 
third  and  fixth  book  of  Laws ; in  the  former  whereof  Clinias  and  the  Athe- 
nian Hofpes  difcourfe  together  after  this  manner,  concerning  the  original 
or  fird  beginning  of  commonwealths:  noxSlu'x;  »gxw  rim  votI  (puy.ev  ye-  p,6-]6.Stcph. 
yovtvoa  ; KA.  Aiyei;  Je  ttoQsv  ; A0.  O Tpoti  [x\v  x-rro  Xgovv  ymn;  t e x)  xv£i(> »«?,  txd 
y.e1x£oXwv  ev  tw  r oi«rw,  KA.  Xeyei;  ; A0.  Oe^e,  dtp’  a 7 roAstj  r’  eieri  xj  avdfuiroi 
7T0XlTeV0y.£V0i,  JoXEl?  dv  7T0T£  Hxl XVOVTXi  X^°W  7r^<^>  °<rOV  ytyovev  J KA.  OHxKV  p'aOll  J/E 

x$xyw;.  A0.  To  J/e  wV  «W£»foy  Ti  xj  xy.vx^vov  ay  s«i.  KA.  Ildvu  jwev  ouu  touto  J/e. 

A0.  Mwv  J'E  ouy  ov  y.vftxi  y.\v  £7rl  y.v ftxi;  vylv  yeyovxQt  7roXei;  e’v  toutm  tw  p££0i/«,  xara 
ro\  xvtov  (J'e  too  7rA»iO«f  Xoyov,  cux  eXxT%;  itpQxgfxsvxi  ; 7re7ToXpe\jy.evxi  <T  x\>  i rd<ra?  ttoXi- 
'lelx;  7ToXXxh.ii;  sHxrxX™’  T0T^  iXxtIovuv,  y-d£v;,  role  (5e  ex  yn^ovuv,  IXxtIh;’ 

x}  x^s  **  ftxltovuv  ysyovxQi,  fiexVts;  e’x  ^eioo'uwu.  Ath.  What  beginning  fhallwc 
fay  there  was  of  commonwealths  ? Cl.  Whence  would  y our f elf  derive  them  ? Ath. 

I fuppofe  frotn  a great  length  and  infinity  of  time , through  fucceffive  changes. 

Cl.  1 underftand  not  well  what  you  mean.  Ath.  Thus  therefore , do  you  think  % 
that  you  are  able  to  determine  what  length  or  quantity  of  time  there  hath  been 
fince  cities  and  polities  of  men  firfi  began  ? Cl.  This  is  by  no  means  eafy  to  be 
done.  Ath.  Wherefore  there  is  a kind  of  infinity  and  in  eft  i suability  of  this 
tune.  Cl.  It  is  very  true.  Ath.  Have  there  not  then  been  innumerable  cities 
conftituted  within  this  time , and  as  many  again  deftroyed , of  all  fever al  forms  ; 
they  being  changed  from  greater  to  lejfer , and  from  lejfer  to  greater,  from  better 
to  worfer,  and  from  worfer  to  better?  Now,  we  fay,  that  if  Plato  intended 
here  to  aflert  an  abfolute  infinity  of  time  pad,  then  it  mud  needs  be  grant- 
ed, that  in  his  old  age,  when  he  wrote  his  book  of  Laws,  he  changed  his 
opinion  from  what  it  was  before  when  he  wrote  his  Timaus  ; and  if  fo, 
he  ought  in  all  reafon  to  have  retraced  the  fame,  which  he  does  not  here 
do.  But  in  very  truth,  the  meaning  of  this  philofopher,  in  thofe  words 
cited,  feems  to  be  this ; not  that  there  was  an  abfolute  infinity  of  time  pad, 

(as  Proclus  contends,  taking  advantage  of  that  word  xireiftx)  but  only  that 
the  world  had  laded  fuch  a length  of  time,  as  was  in  a manner  inedimable 
to  us,  or  uncomputable  by  us  ; there  having  happened,  as  he  addeth,  in 
the  mean  time,  feveral  fuccefiive  dedrutdions  and  confumptions  of  man- 
kind, by  means  of  various  accidents,  as  particularly  one  mod  remarkable 
deluge  and  inundation  of  waters.  The  latter  place,  in  his  fixth  book  of 
Laws,  runs  thus  ; v tuv  ctvQ  gw  iruv  yiveQi;  jj  to  ttx^xttxm  o-Jisy.lx'j  eAtj^ev,  cj P • 781. 

e£ei  7Tote  ye  TiXevTW’  xXX’  yv  te  ad  xat  itnxi  7rxvju $ y.mo;  ti  tv;  oigx} d(f>’  °u  ytyovev, 

uy.vX<Mov  av  yjfiwt  oVov  ysyovo;  xv  eh.  Either  the  generation  of  men  had  no 
beginning  at  all , and  will  have  no  end,  but  always  was  and  always  will 
be  *,  or  elfe  there  has  been  an  ineftimable  length  of  time  from  the  beginning 
of  it.  Which  place  affordeth  dill  more  light  to  the  former;  for  we 
may  well  conclude,  that  by  xnei^ov  ti  hx\  xy.vxx»ov  there  was  not  meant 
an  abfolute  infinity  of  time,  but  only  fuch  as  had  a very  remote  or  di- 
dant  beginning,  becaufe  a yvx^ov  here  is  plainly  taken  in  that  fenfe. 

We  conceive  therefore,  that  this  was  Plato’s  opinion  in  his  old  age, 
when  he  wrote  his  book  of  Laws,  that  though  the  world  had  a beginning, 
yet  it  had  continued  a very  long  time  not  computable  by  us ; or  at  lead  he 
thought  fit  to  declare  himfelf  after  that  manner,  perhaps  by  reafon  of  the 
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clamours  of  Ariflotle,  or  fome  others  againft  his  Timausy  that  fo  he  might 
thereby  fomewhat  mollify  that  opinion  of  the  novity  of  the  world,  by  re- 
moving the  epocha  and  date  thereof  to  fo  great  a diftance. 

Now,  it  is  very  true,  what  we  have  feveral  times  before  fuggefted,  that 
there  have  been  amongft  the  Pagans  both  Theogonifts  and  Cofmogonilts 
too,  that  were  Atheifts ; they  abufmg  the  word  gods  feveral  ways ; fome 
of  them,  as  Anaximander , underftanding  thereby  inanimate  worlds  fuccef- 
fively  generated  out  of  fenflefs  matter,  and  corrupted  again  into  it ; others, 
as  Anaximenes  and  Democritus , allowing,  that  there  were  certain  animals  and 
underftanding  being  fuperior  to  men,  but  fuch  only  as  were  native  and 
mortal,  in  like  manner  as  men,  and  calling  thefe  by  the  name  of  gods. 
Of  the  former  of  which  two  philofophers,  St.  Aujtin  1 gives  us  this  account : 
Anaximenes  omnes  rerum  can  fas  infinito  aeri  dedit , nee  deos  negavit  aut  ta- 
cuit , non  tamen  ab  ipfis  aerem  faplum^  fed  ipfos  ex  a 'ere  ortos  credidit : Anaxi- 
menes made  infinite  air  to  be  the  firfi  original  and  catife  of  all  things  and  yet 
was  he  not  therefore  Jilent  concerning  the  gods , much  lefs  did  he  deny  them  .\ 
never thelefs  he  did  not  believe  the  air  to  have  been  made  by  the  gods,  but  the  gods 
to  have  been  all  generated  out  of  the  air.  Thefe  were  therefore  fuch  Theogq- 
nifts,  as  fuppofed  all  the  gods  without  exception  to  be  generable  and  cor- 
ruptible, and  acknowledged  no  Sto'v  dysmlov  at  all,  no  underftanding  being 
unmade  and  felf-exiftent  ; but  concluded  fenflefs  matter  to  be  the  only 
dyiwn lov  and  original  of  all  things,  which  is  abfolute  atheifm.  Notwidv- 
ftanding  which,  it  is  certain,  that  all  the  Pagan  Theogonifts  were  not  A- 
theifts,  (no  more  than  all  their  Cofmogonifts  Theifts).  but  that  there  was 
another  fort  of  Theogonifts  amongft  them,  who  fuppofed  indeed  all  the  in- 
ferior mundane  gods  to  have  been  made  or  generated  in  one  fenfe  or  other 
but  afterted  one  Snbv  dymnsov  f x^jma-rxlov,  one  fupreme  unmade  felf-exijtent 
Deity , who  was  the  caufe  of  them  all : which  Theogonifts,  for  diftin&ion 
fake  from  thofe  other  atheiftick  ones,,  may  be  called  divine. 

And  that  Plato  was  fuch  a divine  Theogonift,,  is  a thing,  as  we  conceive, 
out  of  queftion  : but  if  there  had  been  any  doubt  concerning  it,  it  would- 
have  been  fufficiently  removed  from  thofe  paftages  before  cited  out  of  his 
Tinxeus.  To  which  neverthelefs,  for  fuller  fatisfadftion  fake,  may  be  add- 
ed thefe  two  following  : the  firft,  pag.  3 4,.  ovt©>  7rx;  xs)  \oyi£y.os  0£oJ, 
7rqii  t ov  7toti  Stov  XoynrQds'  For  thus  it  ought  to  be  read  ov 7©-',  as  it 

is  alio  in  Aldus  his  edition  ; and  not  oiirwr,  as  in  Stephens , following  an  er- 
ror in  that  of  Ficinus.  And  accordingly  the  words  are  thus  rendred  by  Ci- 
cero : Hcc  Deus  is , qui  femper  erat , de  aliquando  futuro  deo  cogitans , lavem 
earn  effecit , id  undique  aquabilem , id c.  This  was  the  ratiocination  or  refo— 
hition  of  that  God , which  always  is , concerning  that  god,  which  was  fometime 
about  to  be  made , that  he  floould  be  fmooth  and  fpherical , &c.  Where  again,, 
it  prefently  follows  in  Cicero's  verfion,  Sic  Deus  ille  <eternus  hunc  perfePie 
beatum  deum  procreavit  •,  thus  that  eternal  God  procreated  this  perfectly  happy 
god  the  world.  Where  there  is  plainly  mention  made  of  two  gods,  one  a 

generated. 
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generated  god,  the  animated  world,  called  elfewhere  in  Plato  Qmv  i/ewnrov ; 
and  another  eternal  and  unmade  God,  innatus  & infehlus  Deus,  who  was 
the  caufe  of  the  world’s  generation  or  production  ; or,  to  keep  clofe  to 
Plato' s own  language,  one  God  who  belonged  to  genefis,  or  that  head 
of  being,  which  he  calls  generation,  and  therefore  mull  needs  have  an  an- 
tecedent caufe  of  his  exiftence,  ftnce  nothing  can  be  made  without  a caufe; 
and  another  God,  that  was  truly  and  properly  ova lxt  immutable  ejfence , who 
was  the  caufe  of  that  generated  god  the  univerfe,  and  therefore  of  all  things. 

The  other  paffiige  of  Plato' s is,  pag.  41.  of  his  Yimceus , eVd  ouv  irxvlcf  oaoi  re 

r;oi  TroXcvai  (pxvtpw?,  f 0 a 01  (px ivovlxi  x*0’  oaov  xv  IQtXxci  S-foi,  yevsnv  nyov,  Xcyu  rr^ot; 
xCrov;  b robe  to  ttxv  yumvxc,  rxj'e,  Oeol  3-euv,  uv  tyu  Yyiupybt;,  ttxIIo  re  e^ywv,  x i'l 
ey.ov  yivoyevx-  When  therefore  all  the  gods,  both  thofe  which  move  viftbly  about  the 
heavens , and  thofe  which  appear  to  us  as  often  as  they  pleafe , (that  is,  both, 
the  ftars  and  daemons)  were  generated  or  created , that  God , which  made  this 
whole  univerfe , befpake  thefe  generated  gods  after  this  manner ; Ye  gods  of 
gods  ( whom  1 myfelf  am  the  maker  and  father  of)  attend.  Where  the  words 
Seo)  Ssuv,  notwithftanding  Proclus  his  other  differing  conjectures,  feem  to 
have  been  very  well  rendred  by  Cicero  •,  DU , qui  deorum  fatu  orti  ejlis , Ye 
gods,  which  are  the  progeny  or  off-fpring  of  the  gods.  And  the  gods,  whofe 
off- fpring  thefe  generated  gods  (the  animated  ftars  and  daemons)  are  faid 
to  be,  muft  needs  be  thofe  xilhoi  (ho),  thofe  eternal  gods , elfewhere  men- 
tioned in  the  fame  Yimous,  as  where  the  philofopher  calls  the  world  twv 
xISwj  hYv  yiyovb;  xyxXyx,  a generated  or  created  image  of  the  eternal  gods  ; 
as  Cicero  alfo  is  to  be  underftood  of  thefe,  when  he  fpeaks  of  the  world’s 
being  made  by  the  gods,  and  by  the  counfel  of  the  gods.  Now,  thefe 
eternal  gods  o i Plato,  called  by  his  followers  Sfd  utt^xoV^ioi,  the  fupramun-- 
dane  gods,  though,  according  to  that  ftriCter  notion  of  the  word  yi 
as  it  is  ufed  both  in  Plato  and  Ariflotle  for  a temporary  production  of  things 
!£  ou’x  by rm,  they  were  indeed  all  xyUvriiot,  becaufe  they  never  were  not,  and 
had  no  beginning  of  their  exiftence  ; yet,  notwithftanding  were  they  not 
therefore  fuppofed  by  that  philofopher  to  be  all  xvrbyom  and  xvSwbrxToi,  fo 
many  felf-originated  and  felf-fubjiflent  beings,  or  firft:  principles,  but  only 
one  of  them  luch,  and  the  reft  derived  from  that  one:  it  being  very  true, 
as  we  conceive,  what  Proclus  affirms,  on  b IIXxtuv  tVi  ylxv  dgyjv  xvxyzi  ttxvtx,  /»  Tima*  p 
that  Plato  reduces  all  things  to  one  principle,  even  matter  itfelf;  but  unque-”6. 
ftionable,  that,  he  deriveth  all  his  gods  from  one.  Wherefore  all  thofe 
eternal  gods  o { Plato,  (one  only  excepted)  though  they  were  not  yiwitloi,  or 
generated  in  one  fenfe,  that  is,  xxtx,  yfvov,  as  to  a temporary  beginning,, 
yet  were  they  notwithftanding,  as  Proclus  diftinguifheth,  ymtfloi  xY  xUlxc,  ge- 
nerated in  another  fenfe,  as  produced  from  a fuperior  caufe,  there  being, 
only  onef  uch  dyeml®*,  one  ingenerate  or  unproduced  Deity.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  Plato , there  were  two  forts  of  fecondary  or  inferior  and  deri- 
vative gods ; firft,  the  hao\  ifxotry  101,  or  mundane  gods,  fuch  as  had  all  of  them 
a temporary  generation  with  the  world,  and  of  whom  Plato' % Theogonia' 
and  yevGeig  htm  is  properly  to  be  underftood  ; and  fecondly,  the  uV^xoV/xtoj 
and  xibioi  0£ol,  the  fupramundane  and  eternal  gods , which  were  all  of  them 
alio,  fave  only  one,  produced  from  that  one,  and  dependent  on  it  as  theiy 

caufe. . 
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caufe.  But  of  thefe  inferior  eternal  gods  of  the  Platonifts  and  Pythago- 
reans we  are  to  fpeak  again  afterwards.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  evident, 
that  in  that  paflage  of  Plato' s before  cited,  there  is  plain  mention  made 
both  of  (hoi  y'wvriv  lyovUs,  ol  dii  orti , gods  who  were  made  or  generated  with 
the  world,  and  of  o'  t oh  to  ttxv  ymrvv. ?,  of  one  God , who  was  the  maker  of  them , 
and  of  the  whole  univerfe,  who  therefore  is  himfelf  every  way  dy&vvlo;,  unmade 
or  unproduced.  And  accordingly  he  afterwards  fubjoins,  o'  fiv  J?}  TaCV« 
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tu'w  rou  7 rar^o'j  Tafrv,  tirE&ovlo  ccvtyi.  which  Cicero  thus  renders ; Atque  is 
quidem  ( Deus ) qui  cundla  compofuit , ccnjlanter  in  fuo  manebat  ftalu  ; qui  au- 
tem  erant  ab  eo  creati  (dii)  cum  parentis  ordinem  cognovijfent,  hunc  feque- 
bantur , (Ac.  Then  that  God , who  framed  all  things , remained  conflantly  in  his 
former  flate  *,  and  his  fons , or  the  gods  that  were  created  by  him , obferved  his 
order  and  appointment. 

Neither  was  Plato  Angular  in  this,  but  the  generality  of  the  other  Pagan 
Theifts,  who  were  more  intelligent,  all  along  agreed  with  him  herein,  as  to 
the  generation  of  the  mundane  gods ; and  lb  were  both  Theifts  and  Theo- 
gonifts,  they  indeed  underftanding  nothing  elfe  by  their  Theogonia,  or  ge- 
neration of  gods,  than  a divine  Cofmogonia,  or  creation  of  the  world  by 
God  ; forafmuch  as  they  fuppofed  the  world  itfelf  as  animated,  and  its  fe- 
veral  parts  to  be  gods.  So  that  they  afterted  thefe  three  things •,  firft,  a 
Cofmogonia,  the  generation  of  the  world,  that  it  was  not  from  eternity, 
but  had  a novity  or  beginning  •,  fecondly,  that  this  Cofmogonia,  or  gene- 
ration of  the  world,  was  alfo  a Theogonia,  or  generation  of  gods,  the  world 
itfelf  and  feveral  of  its  parts  animated  being  efteemed  fuch  ; and  laftly,  that 
both  thefe  gods  and  the  world  were  made  and  produced  by  one  SeoV  dymrflo ? 
xad  xvToyEvvc,  one  unproduced  and  felf-orginated  Deity.  All  which  particulars 
we  may  here  briefly  exemplify  in  P.  Ovidius  Nafo , whofe  paganity  iuftici- 
ently  appears  from  his  Fafiorum  and  all  his  other  writings,  and  who  alfo 
went  off  the  ftage  before  Chriftianity  appeared  on  it,  and  may  well  be  pre- 
fumed to  reprefent  the  then  generally  received  doCtrine  of  the  pagans.  Firft 
therefore,  as  for  the  generation  and  novity  of  the  world,  and  its  firft  pro- 
duction out  of  a chaos,  we  have  it  fully  acknowledged  by  him  in  thefe  following 
verfes : 

Met  am.  1. 1.  Ante  mare  (A  terras , &?,  quod  tegit  omnia , coelum , 

[Verf.  5.]  Unus  erat  toto  nature  vultus  in  orbe , 

Quern  dixere  chaos , rudis  indigeftaque  moles , 

Nec  quicquam  nifi  pondus  iners , congeftaque  eodem 
Non  bene  jundlarum  difcordia  femina  rerum. 

Nullus  adhuc  mundo  prasbebat  lumina  Titan , 

Nec  nova  crefceado  reparabat  cornua  Phoebe , 

Nec  circumfufo  pendebat  in  aere  tellus , 

Ponderibus  librata  fuis  ; nec  brachia  longo 
Margine  terrarum  porrexerat  Amphitrite. 

Quaque  erat  (A  tellus , (Ac. 

Which  in  Mr.  Sandys  his  Englifh , with  fome  little  alteration,  fpeaks  thus : 

Before 
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of  one  unmade  Deity . 

Before  that  fea , heaven  was  fram'd. 

One  face  had  nature , which  they  chaos  nam'd. 

No  Titan  yet  the  world  with  light  adorns , 
jVtfr  waxing  Phebe  fills  her  wained  horns  *, 

Nor  hung  the  felf-poiz'd  earth  in  thin  air  plac'd , 

Nor  Amphitrite  the  vaft  fhore  embrac'd ; 

Earth,  air , and  fea  confounded,  See. 

In  the  next  place,  when  there  was  a world  made  out  of  this  chaos,  that  this 
Cofmogonia,  or  generation  of  the  world,  was  alfo  a Theogonia,  or  genera- 
tion of  gods,  is  plainly  intimated  in  thefe  verfes : 

Neu  regio  foret  ulla  fuis  animalibus  orba, 

AJira  tenent  ccelejle  folum,  formaqne  deorum. 

To  this  fenfe, 

That  nought  of  animals  might  unfurnifh'd  lie. 

The  gods,  in  form  of  Jlars , pojfefs  the  Jky. 

And  that  all  this  was  efife&ed,  and  this  orderly  mundane  fyftem  produced 
out  of  a diforderly  confufed  chaos,  not  by  a fortuitous  motion  of  matter,  or 
the  jumbling  of  atoms,  but  by  the  providence  and  command  of  one  unmade 
Deity,  which  was  alfo  that,  that  furnilhed  all  the  feveral  parts  of  the  world 
with  refpeftive  animals,  the  fea  with  fillies,  the  earth  with  men,  and  the 
heaven  with  gods ; is  thus  declared  alfo  by  the  poet : 

Hanc  Deus  & melior  litem  natura  diremit, ■ 

Nam  ccelo  terras , (A  terris  abfeidit  undas  : 

Et  liquidum  fpijjo  fecrevit  ab  acre  ceelum , (Ac. 

Sic  ubi  difpojitam.  qaifquis  fuit  ille  deorum, 

Congeriem  fecuit,  fefidmque  in  membra  redegit ; 

Principio  terram , ne  non  tequalis  ab  omni 
Parte  foret , magni  fpeciem  glomeravit  in  orbis  : 

Turn  freta  dijfudit , rapidifque  tumefeere  ventis 
Juffit,  (Ac. 

Sic  onus  inclufum  numero  difiinxit  eodem 
Cura  Dei,  tAc. 

This  ftrife  ( with  better  nature')  God  decides. 

He  earth  from  heaven,  the  fea  from  earth  divides  : 

He  tether  pure  exiradts  from  groffer  air. 

All  which  unfolded  by  his  prudent  care. 

From  that  blind  mafs  f the  happily  disjoin'd 
With  Jlrifelefs  peace , he  to  their  feats  confin'd.  See, 

What  God  foever  this  divifion  wrought , 

And  every  part  to  due  proportion  brought. 

Fir  ft , left  the  earth  unequal  fhottld  appear. 

He  turn'd  it  round  in  figure  of  a fphere. 

Then  feas  diffus'd,  commanding  them  to  roar 
With  ruffling  winds , and  give  the  land  a fhore ,, 
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To  thofe  he  added  fprings , ponds , lakes  immenfs , 

And  rivers  whom  their  winding  borders  fence. 

'Where  though  that  learned  paraphraft  fuppofed  (and  not  without  fome  pro- 
bability neither)  that  Deus  td  melior  natura , God  and  the  belter  nature , were 
one  and  the  felf-fame  thing,  yet  we  rather  conceived  them  to  be  diftindf,  but 
-one  of  them  fubordinate  to  the  other  as  its  inftrument,  God  and  the  plaftick 
nature  ; accordingly  as  Ariftotle  writes  in  his  Phyficks,  Nouj  &'<rn  umov  toZSs 
tov  TroaiVs,  That  mind  and  nature  were  both  together  the  caufe  of  this  univcrfe. 

Neverthe.lefs,we  cannot  butobferve  in  this  place,  that  though  that  poet  fpeaks 
more  than  once  of  God  fingularly,  as  alfo  calls  him  mundi  fabricator , and  ille  opi- 
fex  rerum , and  mundi  melioris  origo  *,  yet  notwithftanding,  where  he  writes  of 
!the  making  of  man,  Pagan-like,  he  affirms  him,  though  to  have  been  made  by 
' God,  yet  according  to  the  image  or  likenefsof  the  gods,  which  govern  all  things, 

Sanblius  his  animal , mentifque  capacius  alta , 

Deerat  adhuc , G?  quod  dominari  in  cetera  pojfet  ; 

Natus  homo  eft  : Jive  hunc  divino  femine  fecit , 
llle  opifex  rerum,  mundi  melioris  origo : 

Sive  recens  tellus,  feaudlaque  nuper  ab  alto 
rE  there , cognati  retinebat  fcmina  caeli. 

. Jhtam  fatus  Iapeto , miftam  fluvialibus  undis , j 

Finxit  in  effigiem  moderantum  cunfla  deorum. 

The  nobler  being , with  a mind  poffeft , 

■ Was  wanting  yet , that  fhould  command  the  reft . 

That  maker , the  beft  world's  original , 

Either  him  fram'd  of  feed  celeftial ; 

Or  earth , which  late  he  did  from  heaven  divide , 

Some  facred  feeds  retain'd  to  heaven  allied : 

Which  with  the  living  ftream  Prometheus  mixt. 

And  in  that  artificial  ftrutdure  fixt 
The  form  of  all  the  all-ruling  deities. 

And  becaufe  fome  may  probably  be  puzzled  with  this  Teeming  contradiction, 
that  one  God  fhould  be  faid  to  be  the  maker  of  the  whole  world  and  of  man, 
and  yet  the  government  of  all  fhould  be  attributed  to  gods  plurally,  and 
man  faid  to  be  made  in  the  image  and  likenefs  of  the  gods ; we  ffiall  there- 
fore add  here,  that  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  Pagan  theology,  the  inferior 
and  minor  gods  v/ere  fuppofed  alfo  to  have  all  of  them  their  feveral  lhare  in 
the  government  of  things  below  them  : for  which  caufe  they  are  called  not  only 
by  Maximus  Tyrius  1 o-uvctgxovltf  co-rulers  with  God,  but  alfo  by  Plato  him- 
lelf,  r u (Mplru)  Sxftovi  amd^ovlis,  the  co-governors  and  co-reigners  with  the  fu- 
preme  God.  So  that  the  government  of  this  inferior  world  was  by  the  Pagans 
•often  attributed  to  them  jointly,  the  Supreme  and  inferior  gods  both  toge- 
ther, under  that  one  general  name  of  gods.  But  the  chief  of  thofe  inferior 
deities,  in  whofe  image  man  is  alfo  faid  to  have  been  made,  as  well  as  in  the 
likenefs  of  thefupreme,  were  either  thofe  celeftial  gods  and  animated  ftars  be- 
fore mentioned  by  the  poet,  or  elfe  the  eternal  gods  of  Plato , which  were  look’d 
.upon  likewile  as-co-makers  of  the  world  fubordinate.  Befides 
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Befides  Ovid , we  might  inftance  here  in  many  more  of  the  pagan  Theo- 
gonifts clearly  acknowledging  in  like  manner  one  unmade  Deity,  which 
generated  both  the  world  and  all  the  other  gods  in  it ; as  for  example, 

Strabo , who  affirming  that  the  world  was  t??  (pto-eus  afta.  x)  rr?  7 r^ovolat  'igym, 
the  joint  work  both  of  nature  and  providence,  as  it  was  before  afcribed  by  Ovid  L-  ^1-P-  8°g- 
to  Deus  & melior  natura,  adds  concerning  providence  or  the  Deity  in  this 
manner  ; To  Je  rr?  irgovola tf,  on  )3£€sA>i7 on  x)  av’W  7rojxiAo7^a  tj?  »<r«,  x)  [xvgluv 

S^J/WD  ED  TO  if  7T£«T0if  ^EDVCOD,  Wf  7ToAu'  JlCltpioO'Jlcc  TUV  CcXAuiV"  x)  TBTWU 

T05  XgXTlS~<%  ©£»?,  T£  x)  £OVTU<; , WD  EVEXE*  x)  TCt  xWa.  (TUDEfflXE.  To‘f  jUEV  BU 

©Eoff  ccTTiSafct  tov  ti pocvoi/j  roTg  £ dvd^urroi^  tjid  That  having  a multiform 
fecundity  in  it,  and  delighting  in  variety  of  works , it  defigned  principally  to 
make  animals  as  the  mojt  excellent  things,  and  amongft  them  chiefly  thofe  two 
nob l eft  kinds  of  animals , gods  and  men  ; for  whofe  fakes  the  other  things  were 
made  •,  and  then  aftigned  heaven  to  the  gods , and  earth  to  men,  the  two  ex- 
treme parts  of  the  world  for  their  refpedlive  habitations.  Thus  alfo  Seneca 
in  Lattantius  1 , fpeaking  concerning  God  *,  Hie  cumprima  fundamenta  molis 
pulcherrima  jaceret,  & hoc  ordiretur,  quo  neque  majus  quicquam  novit  natura 
Kec  melius  ut  omnia  fub  ducibus  irent,  quamvis  ipfe  per  totum  fe  corpus  inten- 
der at,  tamen  miniftros  regni  fui  deos  genuit.  God,  when  he  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  this  moft  beautiful  fabrick , and  began  to  ere£i  that  Jlrufture , than 
which  nature  knows  nothing  greater  or  more  excellent ; to  the  end  that  all 
things  might  be  carried  on  under  their  refpeblive  governors  orderly,  though  he 
intended  himfelf  through  the  whole,  as  to  prefide  in  chief  over  all,  yet  did  he 
generate  gods  alfo,  as  fubordinate  minifters  of  his  kingdom  under  him.  We 
lhall  forbear  to  mention  the  teftimonies  of  others  here,  becaufe  they  may 
be  more  oportunely  inferted  elfewhere  ; only  we  lhall  add,  as  to  Hefiod  and 
Homer,  that  though  they  feem  to  have  been  fometimes  fufpe<5ted,  both  by 
Plato  and  Ariftotle,  for  atheiftick  Theogonifts,  yet  as  Ariftotle  did  upon 
maturer  thoughts  afterwards  change  his  opinion  concerning  both  of  them, 
fo  is  it  moft  probable,  that  they  were  no  Atheifts  but  divine  Theogonifts, 
fuch  as  fuppofed  indeed  many  generated  gods,  but  one  fupreme  unmade 
Deity,  the  Maker  both  of  the  world  and  them.  And  this  not  only  for  the 
grounds  before  alledged  concerning  Hefiod , and  becaufe  both  of  them  do 
every  where  affirm  even  their  generated  gods  to  be  immortal,  (which  no 
Atheifts  did)  but  alfo  for  fundry  other  reafons,  fome  of  which  may  be 
more  conveniently  inferted  elfewhere.  Moreover  it  hath  been  already  in- 
timated, that  the  generated  gods  of  Hefiod  and  Homer  extend  farther  than 
thofe  of  Plato's,  they  being  not  only  the  animated  parts  of  the  world,  but 
alfo  all  the  other  things  of  nature  ficftitioufly  perlonated,  and  improperly 
or  abufively  called  gods  and  goddeftes  whereof  a farther  account  will  be 
afterwards  given. 

Neither  ought  it  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  if  thefe  divine  Theogonifts  a- 
mongft  the  Pagans  did  many  times,  as  well  as  thofe  other  atheiftick  ones, 
make  Chaos  and  the  Ocean  fenior  to  the  gods,  and  Night  the  mother  of 
them.  1 he  former  of  thefe  being  not  only  done  by  Hefiod  and  Homer , but 

K k alfo 
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alfo  by  the  generality  of  the  ancient  pagan  Theifts  in  Epicharmus  1 •,  and 
the  latter  by  Orpheus  1 an  undoubted  Theift,  in  his  hymn  of  the  Night, 

Nj xla  Siuv  ytvsTBioav,  ctehrouai,  vol  not.  1 avfyuV 
Noftem  concelebro  genetricem  hominumque  deumque. 

They  not  underftanding  this  abfolutely  and  universally  of  all  the  goda 
without  exception,  as  the  other  atheiftick.  Theogonifts  did,  as  if  there  had 
been  no  unmade  Deity  at  all,  but  Chaos  and  Night,  (that  is,  fenfclefs  matter 
blindly  and  fortuitoufly  moved)  had  been  the  foie  original  of  all  things, 
but  only  of  the  ol  0;o',  the  gods , fo  called  by  way  of  diftinction  from  God' 
or  the  Supreme  Deity,  that  is,  the  inferior  mundane  gods  generated  toge- 
ther with  the  world.  The  reafon  whereof  was,  becaufe  it  was  a moft  an- 
cient, and  in  a manner  univerSally  received  tradition  amongft  the  Pagans, 
as  hath  been  often  intimated,  that  the  cofmogonia  or  generation  of  the 
world  took  its  firft  beginning  from  a chaos,  (the  divine  Cofmogonifts  agree- 
ing herein  with  the  atheiftick  ones  ; ) this  tradition  having  been  delivered 
down  from  Orpheus  and  Linus  famongft  the  Greeks j by  Hefiod  and  Homer , 
and  others  ; acknowledged  by  Epicharmus  •,  and  embraced  by  Thales , Ana- 
xagoras, Plato,  and  other  philofophers,  who  were  Theifts : the  antiquity 
whereof  was  thus  declared  by  Euripides 3 ; 

Ojx  0 [A j urflf;  n recgxt 

ts  yoda.  t poptyri  y.lx, 

’E^ri  P ixtMgl&Yi<rc6v  dxXviXuv  Tvyjx., 

Tl) ihi<Tl  TTOCVTX,  XXVsb'uXtXV  a?  (pci&, 

Tx  bivbgx,  7F had,  Srwgxs,  cv;  $■’  txApn  rfptiy 
Tim  re  Swtuv’ 

Non  hie  mens,  fed  matris  efi  fermo  mear 
Figura  ut  una  fuerit  & cceli  G?  foli, 

Secreta  qu^e  mox  ut  receperunt  Jlatum , 

Cunbla  ediderunt  hrec  in  oras  luminis  -, 

Feras , volucres , arbores , ponti  gregem. 

Homines  quoque  ipfos. 

Neither  can  it  realonably  be  doubted,,  but  that  it  was  originally  Mofaical^ 
and  indeed  at  ftrft  a divine  revelation,  lince  no  man  could  otherwife  pre- 
tend to  know  what  was  done  before  mankind  had  any  being.  Wherefore 
thofe  pagan  Cofmogonifts,  who  were  Theifts,  being  Polytheifts  and  Theo- 
gonifts alfo,  and  afterting,  befides  the  one  lupreme  unmade  Deity,  other 
inferior  mundane  gods,,  generated  together  with  the  world  (She  chief  where- 
of were  the  animated  ftars^)  they  muft  needs,  according  to  the  tenor  of  that 
tradition,  fuppofe  them  as  to  their  corporeal  parts  at  leaft,  to  have  been 
juniors  to  Night  and  Chaos,  and  the  off-fpring  of  them,  becaufe  they  were 
4.  all  made  out  of  an  antecedent  darkchaos.  Tw  fxvyxAriv  UnSeixS cu  Aiy* <r»v  (faith 
Plutarch)  JW  A lyvTrjMv  rutpAw  outran,  o'n  to  <tm tos  tov  (puroi;  riyouvro ^ TrgiQQvTggov' 

The 

J Apud  Diog.  JLaert.  Lib.  Ill,  Segm.  10.  msum  Platonis,  Lib,  2.  p 63. 
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The  mus  araneus  being  blind , is  faid  to  have  been  deified  by  the  Egyptians, 
hecaufe  they  thought , that  Darknefs  was  older  than  Light.  And  the  cafe  was 
the  fame  concerning  their  daemons  likewife,  they  being  conceived  to  have 
their  corporeal  vehicula  alfo  ; for  which  caufe,  as  Porphyrius  1 from  Nu- 
tnenius  writeth,  the  ancient  Egyptians  pidtured  them  in  fhips  or  boats  float- 
ing upon  the  water  a rsf  SI  AlyvirUm  Six  tkto  Sxftovxt;  xttxvIxo  ifxvxi 
£7rl  ?"££>£»,  xXXx  7rxvlx;  £7ri  TrAom*  The  Egyptians  therefore  reprefented  all  their 
demons , as  not  ftanding  upon  firm  land , but  in  fhips  upon  the  water.  But 
as  for  the  incorporeal  part  or  fouls  of  thofe  inferior  gods,  though  thefe  di- 
vine Theogonifts  could  not  derive  their  original  from  Chaos  or  matter,  but 
rather  from  that  other  principle  called  Love,  as  being  divinely  created,  and  fo 
having  God  for  their  father,  yet  might  they  notwithftanding,  in  another 
fenfe,  fancy  Night  to  have  been  their  mother  too,  inafmuch  as  they  were 
all  made  i'iluv,  from  an  antecedent  non-exifience  or  nothing , brought  forth, 
into  being.  For  which  caufe  there  feems  to  have  been  in  Orpheus  a dia- 
logue betwixt  the  Maker  of  the  world  and  Night \ For  that  this  ancient 
cabala,  which  derived  the  cofmogonia  from  Chaos  and  Love,  was  at  firft  re- 
ligious and  not  atheiftical,  and  Love  underftood  in  it  not  to  be  the  off-fpring 
of  Chaos,  may  be  concluded  from  hence,  becaufe  this  Love  as  well  as  Chaos 
was  of  a Mofaical  extraflion  alfo,  and  plainly  derived  from  that  fpirit  of 
God,  which  is  faid  in  Scripture  to  have  moved  upon  the  waters,  that  is, 
upon  the  chaos  •,  whether  by  this  fpirit  be  to  be  meant  God  himfelf,  as  act- 
ing immediately  upon  the  matter,  or  fome  other  active  principle  derived 
from  God  and  not  from  matter,  (as  a mundane  foul  or  plaftick  nature.) 

From  whence  alfo  it  came,  that  as  Porphyrius  teftifieth,  the  ancient  Pagans 
thought  the  water  to  be  divinely  infpired  ; iyxvTo  yxg  irgo<n£x;nv  t«  vSxn  Tx;De  j,^. 

S-eovvou  oil i u;  (pnviv  o Six  t«to  A iyuv  fy  tov  irgotyranv  clgnxivai^  Nymph. p.zftj. 

(pigc&xi  inxvu  t»  vSxto;  0£«  wsvy-x-  They  thought , that  fouls  attended  upon  the 
water  or  re  for  ted  thereunto , as  being  divinely  infpired , as  Numenius  writeth , 
adding  the  prophet  alfo  therefore  to  have  faid , that  the  fpirit  of  God  moved 
-upon  the  water. 

And  that  this  cabala  was  thus  underftood  by  fome  of  the  ancient  pagan 
Cofmogonifts  themfelves,  appears  plainly,  not  only  from  Simmias  Rhodius 
and  Parmenides , but  alfo  from  thefe  following  verfes  of  Orpheus , or  who- 
ever was  the  writer  of  thofe  Argonauticks,  undoubtedly  ancient,  where  Chaos 
and  Love  are  thus  brought  in  together  j 

TI^utx  [xlv  xoy^xix  Xxeot;  jxiX iripx'lov  v'ixvov, 

12?  £7TC4jWEnJ/£  £p0(7£lj,  W?  t’  S()Xl 10$  £<’?  7T££Z? 

T/ij  t £Kfu ycium v3  ‘miQy.svcl  rs  SxXxtrcrvst 
n^EceVTarou  T£  Xy  xuroreXy  TroXly-nriv  ’'E^xtx, 

"Orcx  t c(pvxev  xttxvIx,  Sdxcive  S'  xXXov  xtr  xXXn' 

To  this  fenfe  •,  We  will  firft  fing  a pie af ant  and  delighful  fong  concerning  the 
ancient  Chaos , how  heaven , earth  and  feas  were  framed  out  of  it\  as  alfo  con- 
cerning that  much-wife  and  fagacious  Love , the  oldeft  of  all , and  felf-perfeffy 
which  actively  produced  all  thefe  things , feparating  one  thing  from  another. 

K k 2 ■ Where 
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Where  this  Love  is  not  only  called  voXvy.rfh;,  of  much-counfel  or  fagacioufnefs , 
which  implies  it  to  have  been  a fubftantial  and  intellectual  thing,  but 
alfo  K-cerSvTxlo;,  the  oldejl  of  all , and  therefore  fenior  to  Chaos,  as  likewkev 
ccvroTtXris,  felfperfedl  or  felf-originated.  From  whence  it  is  manifeft,  that 
according  to  the  Orphick  tradition,  this  Love,  which  the  Cofmogonia  was 
derived  from,  was  no  other  than  the  eternal  unmade  Deity  (or  an  aCtive 
principle  depending  on  it)  which  produced  this  whole  orderly  world, 
and  all  the  generated  gods  in  it,  as  to  their  material  part,  out  of  Chaos 
and  Night.  Accordingly,  as  Arijiotle  determines  in  his  Metaphyficks,  not 
only  in  the  place  before  cited,  but  alfo  afterward  5 Vt tgoi  Si  -me?,  o'Qcv  Ji  d^yf 
rri;  xmtreut,  o<ro»  t N»w  >1  7roi8<rtv  dgyfr  Others , beftdes  the  material  caufe  of, 

the  world , affign  an  efficient , or  caufe  of  motion , namely , whofoever  make  either 
Mind  (and  Intellect)  or  Love  a principle.  Wherefore  we  conclude,  that  that 
other  atheiftick  cabala,  or  Ariftophanick  tradition  before  mentioned,  which 
accordingly,  as  Ariftotle  alfo  elfewhcre  declareth  concerning  it,  did  ex  vuxto'j. 
7rdvT<x,  ym w,  generate  all  things  whatfoever , even  the  gods  themfelves  uni- 
verfttlly  out  of  Night  and  Chaos,  making  Love  itfclf  likewife  to  have  been 
produced  from  an  egg  of  the  Night  : I fay,  that  this  was  nothing  elfe  but 
a mere  depravation  of  the  ancient  Mofaick  cabala,  as  alfo  an  abfolutely 
impoffible  hypothefis,  it  deriving  all  things  whatfoever  in  the  univerfe, 
befides  the  bare  fubftance  of  fenfelefs  matter,  in  another  fenfe  than  that  be- 
fore mentioned,  out  of  non-entity  or  nothing  •,  as  fhall  be  alfo  farther  ma- 
nifefted  afterwards. 

We  have  now  reprefented  the  fenfe  and  generally  received  doCtrine  of 
the  ancient  pagan  Theologers,  that  there  was  indeed  a multiplicity  of  godsr 
but  yet  fo  that  one  of  them  only  was  dywnloi,  ingenerate  or  unmade , by 
whom  all  the  other  gods,  together  with  the  world,  were  made,  fo  as  to 
have  had  a novity  of  being  or  a temporary  beginning  of  their  exiftence  : 
Plato  and  the  Pythagoreans  here  only  differing  from  the  reft  in  this,  that 
though  they  acknowledged  the  world  and  all  the  mundane  gods  to  have 
been  generated  together  in  time,  yet  they  fuppofcd  certain  other  intelligible 
and  fupramundane  gods  alfo,  which  however  produced  from  one  original 
Deity,  were  neverthelcfs  eternal  or  without  beginning.  But  now  we  muft 
acknowledge,  that  there  were  amongft  the  pagan  Theifts  fome  of  a different 
perfuafion  from  the  reft,  who  therefore  did  not  admit  of  any  theogonia  in 
the  fenfe  before  declared,  that  is,  any  temporary  generation  of  gods,  be- 
caufe  they  acknowledged  no  cofmogonia,  no  temporary  production  of  the 
world,  but  concluded  it  to  have  been  from  eternity. 

That  Arijiotle  was  one  of  thefe  is  fufficiently  known,  whofe  inferior  gods 
therefore,  the  fun,  moon  and  ftars,  mud  needs  be  dymlot,  or  ingenerate , in 
this  fenfe,  fo  as  to  have  had  no  temporary  production,  becaufe  the  whole 
world  to  him  was  fuch.  And  if  that  philofopher  1 be  to  be  believed,  him- 
felf  was  the  very  firft,  at  leaft  of  all  the  Greeks,  who  aflerted  this  ingene- 
ratenefs  or  eternity  of  the  world,  he  affirming,  that  all  before  him  did 
•yswxv  tov  xsVjwov,  and  kot/xottouTv,  generate  or  make  the  world  \ that  is,  attri- 
bute 
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bute  a temporary  production  to  it,  and  consequently  to  all  thofe  gods  alfo, 
which  were  a part  thereof.  Notwithftanding  which,  the  writer  de  Placitis 
Philofiophorum  1 , and  Stobaus % impute  this  dogma  of  the  world’s  eternity 
to  certain  others  of  the  Greek  philofophers  before  Ariftotle , (befides  Ocellus 
Lucanus  % who  is  alfo  acknowledged  by  Philo , to  have  been  an  affertor 
thereof.)  And  indeed  Epicharmus,  though  a Theift,  feems  plainly  to  have 
been  of  this  perfuafioh,  that  the  world  was  unmade,  as  alfo  that  there  was 
no  Theogonia,  nor  temporary  production  of  the  inferior  gods,  from  thefe 
verfes  of  his  *,  according  to  Grotius  his  correction: 


' AxA  xe\  to  1 3-eoi  7 ra^rkav,  vtteXit< rov  <T  » irunroxx" 

Tdds  de'i  7rd,£E<rQ'  oy.oixt  tux  tuv  xvtwv  del. 

'AXXx  Xiyslxt  ylv  yivE&xi  t uv  Bbuv' 

nio?  Je  ; cc[ax%oivov  y dtro  y.r\Sl  0 , ti  7 rgxrov  p.oXoi' 

Oix  old  ifJ.oXE  TTgXTOV  JJeD,  8 Js  y.X  A A JVjTE^W, 

Td'j  te  y uv  uuv  Xf,yoy.Ev  ut'  eIvxi  (aeXXei  rati. 


Evtcerp.  p. 
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Nempe  Di  femper  fuerunt , £Z/g«?  nunquam  intercident : 
Hac  qua  dico  femper  nobis  rebus  in  iifidem  fe  exhibent. 
Extitefte  fed  dcorum  primum  perhibetur  chaos  : 

Quinam  verb  ? nam  de  nihilo  ntl  pole  primum  exiflere. 
Ergo  nec  primum  profetlo  quicquam , fuit  alterum  : 

Sed  qua  nunc  fic  appellantur , <2//^  fient  pofmodum. 


Where,  though  he  acknowledges  this  to  have  been  the  general  tradition 
cf  the  ancient  Theifts,  that  Chaos  was  before  the  gods,  and  that  the  in- 
ferior mundane  gods  had  a temporary  generation,  or  production  with  the 
world!*,  yet  notwithftanding  does  he  conclude  againft  it,  from  this  ground 
of  reafon,  becaufe  nothing  could  proceed  from  nothing,  and  therefore,  both 
the  gods,  and  indeed  whatfoever  elfe  is  fubftantial  in  the  world,  was  from 
eternity  unmade,  only  the  falhion  of  things  having  been  altered. 

Moreover,  Diodorus  Siculus  affirms  the  Chaldeans  likewife  to  have  afterted 
this  dogma  of  the  world’s  eternity,  0!  f tv  XxXtocwi  rm>  fiv  r»  x6(jy.>s  (pAiv  h.  2.p.  82, 
ditto v (pxQtv  iluat,  ft,  p.riTi  ysviQiv  iygnxevx t,  yvrh’  tffsgov  (pQogdv  jTritijSctBaf 

The  Chaldeans  affirm  the  nature  of  the  world  to  be  eternal , and  that  it  was  nei- 
ther generated  from  any  beginning,  nor  will  ever  admit  corruption.  Who,  that 
they  were  not  A theifts  for  all  that  (no  more  than  Ariftotle ) appears  from 
thofe  following  words  of  that  hiltoriographer  ; t «u  te  twv  oXuv  te  ft 

unQtv,  Beta,  tiui  ir^ovolx  yiyonvcu,  ft  vjv  exx(~xtuv  ev  ugxvu  yivoffivuv,  w?  *TVX,VJi 
vf  ccVToy.xT'jis , dxx1  u^u TyJvyi  t m xotl  (3 fCaiwt  XEXvgufxEvy  Btuv  xftQet,  (rvvTXEiBxC 
They  believe  alfo , that  the  order  and  difpofition  of  the  world  is  by  a certain- 
divine  providence , and  that  every  one  of  thofe  things , which  come  to  pafs  in  the 
heavens , happens  not  by  chance , but  by  a certain  determinate  and  firmly  ratified 
judgment  of  the  gods.  Howev  r,  it  is  a thing  known  to  all,  that  the  genera- 
lity of  the  1 ter  Platonifts  (tiffly  adhered  to  Ariftotle  in  this;  neither  did  they 
only  affert  the  corporeal  world,  with  all  the  inferior  mundane  gods  in  it, 

to 

7 Lib.  II.  Cap.  IV.  p.  886.  tholog.  a Tho.  Gale  editos. 

* Eclog.  Phy fic.  Lib.  I.  Cap.XXIV.  P..44.  * Apad  Diogen.  Laert.  Lib.  III.  fegm,  Xl 

l De  Mundi  TEternicate,  inter  Scrip  tor.  My-  p.  170. 
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to  be  dywnnx,  or  ingenerate , and  to  have  exifted  from  eterniry,  but'alfo 
maintained  the  fame  concerning  the  fouls  of  men,  and  all  other  animals, 
(they  concluding  that  no  fouls  were  younger  than  body  or  the  world  ;)  and 
becaufe  they  would  not  feem  to  depart  from  their  mafter  Plato , therefore 
did  they  endeavour  violently  to  force  this  fame  fenfe  upon  Plato's  words  alfo. 

Notwithftanding  which,  concerning  thefe  latter  Platon ifts,  it  is  here  ob- 
fervable,  that  though  they  thus  aflerted  the  world,  and  all  inferior  gods  and 
fouls  to  have  been  dyevnTug,  according  to  that  ftrifter  fenfe  of  the  word 
declared,  that  is,  to  have  had  no  temporary  generation  or  beginning, 
but  to  have  exifted  from  eternity  •,  yet  by  no  means  did  they  there- 
fore conceive  them  to  be  oyeveTg  x)  cni$v7rorx tb?,  felf -originated,  and 
felf- exifting,  but  concluded  them  to  have  been  all  derived  from  one  foie 
E>t.  3.  /.  2.  c.  felf-exiftent  Deity  as  their  caufe,  which  therefore,  though  not  in  order  of 
time,  yet  of  nature  was  before  them.  To  this  purpofe  Plotinus , wv  tt^o  aur? 
snxi  tag  "fagovu  itgoTegov  ecvrS  l vloc,  ccXX’  oti  7 ra^ct  ig~t  x^  (putm  it goTtp<§r  IksTv^, 

id)  cc’lriov  t»t8,  dc/yj.TV'Km  oiov  xj  TrapaSny^x  elxev@J‘  xj  <f»  Exsti/ott  ovl(§y  f J7 ros~ocv1(&J 

dsl  t ovSe  to v Tgo7rov‘  Mind  or  God  was  before  the  world , not  as  if  it  exifted 
before  it  in  time , but  becaufe  the  world  proceeded  from  it,  and  that  was 
in  order  of  nature  frft  as  the  caufe  thereof , and  its  archetype  or  paradigm 
E».  2.  l.g.c.  the  world  alfo  always  fubftfling  by  it  and  from  it.  And  again  elfewhere  to 
5.  the  fame  pUrpofe,  i rotvvv  iyevelo,  ccXX'  iylvero  x)  yirwiTou,  o<rx  ysvtiTX  Xeyelxt,  8 

be  (pQxgritrelxi,  dxx'  rl  oux  sfei  tig  dr  The  things , which  are faid  to  have  been  made 
or  generated^  were  not  fo  made,  as  that  they  ever  had  a beginning  of  their 
exiflence,  but  yet  they  were  made,  and  will  be  always  made,  ( in  another  fenfe  •,) 
nor  will  they  ever  be  deftroyed  otherwife  than  as  being  diffolved  into  thofe  fimple 
principles,  out  of  which  fome  of  them  were  compounded.  Where  though  the 
world  be  faid  never  to  have  been  made  as  to  a temporary  beginning,  yet  in 
En.  $./.  8.  c.  another  fenfe,  is  it  faid  to  be  always  made,  as  depending  upon  God  perpe- 
42.  tually  as  the  emanative  caufe  thereof.  Agreeably  whereunto,  the  manner 

of  the  world’s  production  from  God  is  thus  declared  by  that  philofopher  ; 
in  00B a>?  ol  (pQeifXtn  f,  ysmomv  «u to v,  snc  yocp  rgcnr©*  rug  7roiri<r£ug  Txl/Tvig,  b’x 
KjzXvQi  mivtzvxi,  «'J’  7<rxcriv,  on  o<rov  luefvx  iX.Xccu.7rzi,  8 y-nnole  roc  ocXXx  zXX £jtt£». 

They  do  not  rightly , who  corrupt  and  generate  the  world,  for  they  will  not  un- 
derjland  what  manner  of  tnaking  or  production  the  world  had,  to  wit,  by  way 
of  effulgency  or  eradiation  from  the  Deity,  prom  whence  it  follows,  that  the 
world  mujl  needs  have  been  fo  long  as  there  was  a God,  as  the  light  was  coeve 
with  the  fun.  So  likewife  Proclus  1 concludes,  that  the  world  was  del 
yiyvo/uev®’,  f)  (XXccia7to octtq  r«  dV7©j,  always  generated  or  eradiated  front 
God,  and  therefore  muft  needs  be  eternal,  God  being  fo.  Wherefore  thefe 
latter  Platonifts  fuppofed  the  fame  thing  concerning  the  corporeal  world, 
and  the  lower  mundane  gods,  which  their  mafter  Plato  did  concerning  his 
higher  eternal  gods ; that  though  they  had  no  temporary  production,  yet 
they  all  depended  no  lefs  upon  one  fupreme  Deity,  than  if  they  had  been 
made  out  of  nothing  by  him.  From  whence  it  is  manifeft,  that  none  of  thefe 

philofophers 

* There  are  kill  extant  eighteen  arguments  wrote  the  fame  number  of  books  againft  the 
of  his,  wherein  he  attacks  the  Chriftian  eternity  of  the  world.  Vide  Jo.  Alberti 
Dd&rineof  the  world’s  being  created  by  God  Fabrisii  Biblioth.  Grace.  Lib.  V.  Cap.  XXVI. 
in  time;  in  anfwer  to  which,  John  Pbiloponui , §.  XIII.  p.  522. 
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philofophers  apprehended  any  repugnancy  at  all  betwixt  thefe  two  things  ; 
exiftence  from  eternity,  and  being  caufed  or  produced  by  another.  Nor  can 
we  make  any  great  doubt,  but  that  if  the  latter  Platon  ills  had  been  fully  con-' 
vinced  of  any  contradictious  inconfiftency  here,  they  would  readily  have  dis- 
claimed that  their  fo  beloved  hypothefis  of  the  world’s  eternity  ; it  being 
fo  far  from  truth  what  fome  have  fuppofed,  that  the  Aflfertors  of  the  world’s 
eternity  were  all  Atheifts,  that  thefe  latter  Platon  ills,  were  led  into  this  opi- 
nion no  otherwife  than  from  the  foie  confideration  of  the  Deity  ; to  wit, 
its  dyz9o-d've  QaArtn?,  ft  yovi/Ms  Mvccpis,  its  ejfential  goodnefs,  and  generative pa^ 
power,  or  emanative  fecundity , as  Proclus  plainly  declares  upon  the  Tim^tis. 


Now,  though  Ariftctle  were  not  aCted  with  any  fuch  divine  enthufiafm  as‘ 
thefe  Platonifts  Seem  to  have  been,  yet  did  he  notwithftanding,  after  his  Sober 
manner,  really  maintain  the  fame  thing  •,  that  though  the  world,  and  inferior 
mundane  gods  had  no  temporary  generation,  yet  were  they  neverthelefs  all 
produced  from  one  Supreme  Deity  as  their  caufe.  Thus  Simplicius  repre- 
fents  that  philofopher’s  fenfe,  ’A^rorlAn?  s’  ylvid «»  agio?  tov  xoQyov,  dxxd  xar  ^r  'i% 
dxxov  u*7 to  ©£s  wxgciyt&oii • Ariftotle  wouldnot  have  the  world  to  have  been  [p,  330.  b.. 

made , (fo  as  to  have  had  a beginning)  but  yet  neverthelefs  to  have  been  pro-  Edit.  Aldi.J 
duced  from  God  after  fome  other  manner.  And  again  afterwards;  ’ApiroAxris 
ro  a’lriov  ts  ioavH  ft  riff  aiifis  y.wyiTBu;  au t«  S-eo'v  Xeyuvr  opus  dylvyrov  aurov  dirodilxvw<Ti, 

Ariftotle,  though  making  God  the  caufe  of  the  heaven  and  its  eternal  motion , 
yet  concludes  it  notwithftanding  to  have  been  ingenerate  or  unmade ; that  is, 
without  beginning.  However,  we  think  fit  here  to  obferve,  that  though 
Ariftotle  do  for  the  moft  part  exprefs  a great  deal  of  zeal  and  confidence 
for  that  opinion  of  the  world’s  eternity,  yet  doth  he  Sometimes  for  all  that 
feem  to  flag  a little,  and  fpeak  more  languidly  and  Sceptically  about  it ; 
as  for  example,  in  his  book  de  Partibus  Animalium , where  he  treats  concern- 
ing an  artificial  nature,  yaXXov  eixoo  tov  xgavov  ysyevnt&al,  ubro  to»«uth?  ama?,  tlL.i.e.f, 
yiyove,  ft)  uvai  £id  TOtaliTyv  a It  lav,  y.aXXov  y ^coa  rd  9iyrd'  It  is  more  likely , that  ff’  474^ 
the  heaven  was  made  by  fuch  a caufe  as  this , {if  it  were  made)  and  that  Ope/}  " 
it  is  maintained  by  fuch  a caufe , than  that  mortal  animals  fhould  be  fo  ; which 
yet  is  a thing  more  generally  acknowledged.  Now  it  was  before  declared, 
that  Ariftotle’s  artificial  nature  was  nothing  but  the  mere  executioner  or  opi- 
ficer  of  a perfeCl  mind,  that  is,  of  the  Deify  ; which  two  therefore  he  Some- 
times joins  together  in  the  Cofmopceia,  affirming  that  Mind  and  Nature, 
that  is,  God  and  Nature  were  the  caufe  of  this  univerfe. 


And  now  we  fee  plainly,  that  though  there  was  a real  controversy  amongft: 
the  Pagan  theologers,  (efpecially  from  Ariftotle’s  time  downward)  concern- 
ing the  Cofmogonia  and  Theogonia,  according  to  the  ftriCter  notion  of  thofe 
words,  the  temporary  generation  or  production  of  the  world  and  inferior 
gods,  or  whether  they  had  any  beginning  or  no  ; yet  was  there  no  con- 
troversy at  all  concerning  the  felf-exiftenoy  of  them,  but  it  was  univerlally 
agreed  upon  amongft  them,  that  the  world  and  the  inferior  gods,  however 
fuppofed  by  lome  to  have  exifted  from  eternity,  yet  were  neverthelefs  all 
derived  from  one  foie  felf-exiftent  Deity  as  their  caufe  ; utto  $ih  ira^ayo- 
fwoi  y ixxafj.Troy.mi,  being  either  eradiated  or  produced  from  God,  Wherefore 

£ it 
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it  is  obfervable,  that  thefe  pagan  Thrifts,  who  afierted  the  world’s  eternity, 
did  themfelves  diftinguifh  concerning  the  word  ytwrcv  ortum , natum , 6? 
f affirm,  as  that  which  was  equivocal  ; and  though  in  one  fenfe  of  i r,  they 
denied,  that  the  world  and  inferior  gods  were  ymrol,  yet  notwithstanding 
did  they  in  another  fenfe  clearly  affirm  the  fame.  For  the  word  yevnrov  (fay 
they)  ftridtly  and  properly  taken,  is  to  iv  T*v  £l?  T0'  ndcofov  Xxyfv y 

that  which  in  refpeff  of  time  paged  out  non-ex  fen  'e  into  beings  or  0 to  irfrt^v 
yv  ov,  vregov  ov9  that  which  being  not  before , afterwards  was.  Never- 
thelefs  they  acknowledge,  that  in  a larger  fenfe,  this  word  ymrov  may  be  ta- 
ken alfo  for  to'  oVwtrBi/  dir  k\tIx<;  C(piT<z[j.eivv,  that  which  doth  any  way  de- 
pend upon  a fuperior  Being  as  its  caufe.  And  there  muft  needs  be  the  fame 
equivocation  in  the  word  dymn-rov,  fo  that  this  in  like  manner  may  betaken 
alfo,  either  y^ovotd;,  for  that  which  is  ingenerate  in  refpedl  of  time,  as  having 
no  temporary  beginning  •,  or  elfe  for  that  which  is  dir  xlrlxs  dymlov,  in- 
generate or  unproduced  from  any  caufe:  in  which  latter  fenfe,  that  word  dyivnlov^ 
or  unmade,  is  of  equal  force  and  extent  with  «JSt7 rordlov  or  xvroytvts,  that 
which  is  felf-fubfifient  or  felf-originated  \ and  accordingly  it  was  ufed  by 
thofe  pagan  Theifts,  who  concluded  on  vXn  dyml^r  i.  e.  that  matter- was 
unmade , that  is,  not  only  exifted  from  eternity  without  beginning,  but  alfo 
•was  felf-exiftent,  and  independent  upon  any  fuperior  caufe.  Now,  as  to 
the  former  of  thefe  two  fenfes  of  thofe  words,  ymrov  and  dyivnlov,  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  ancient  Pagans,  and  together  with  them  Plato , affirmed  the 
world,  and  all  the  inferior  gods  to  be  ymA;,  to  have  been  made  in  time , or 
to  have  had  a beginning ; (for  whatever  the  latter  Platonifts  pretend,  this 
was  undoubtedly  Plato's  notio-n  of  that  word,  and  no  other,  when  he  con- 
cluded the  world  to  be  ymlo'v,  forafmuch  as  himfelf  exprefly  oppofes  it  to 
afdioii,  that  which  is  eternal.)  But  on  the  contrary,  Arijlotle , and  the  latter 
Platonifts,  determined  the  world,  and  all  the  interior  gods,  to  be  in  this 
fenfe]  dytvl)-ns<;,  fuch  as  had  no  temporary  beginning , but  were  from  eternity. 
However,  according  to  the  latter  fenfe  of  thofe  words,  all  the  pagan  Theo- 
logers  agreed  together,  that  the  world,  and  all  the  inferior  gods,  whether 
having  a beginning,  or  exifting  from  eternity,  were  notwithftanding  ytvflol 
did  xWlx;,  produced  or  derived  from  a fuperior  caufe  and  that  thus  there 
was  only  one  3 -to;  dym l(§r,  one  unproduced  and  felf-exiflent  Deity , who  is  faid 
by  them  to  be  xhlxs  xgelrluv  f 7r^t<r^uTt^f^>,  fuperior  to  a caufe , and  older 
than  any  caufe , he  being  the  caufe  of  all  things  befides  himfelf.  Thus  Cran- 
In'Ivnce.pag-tor^  and  his  followers  in  Proclus , zealous  aftertors  of  the  world’s  eternity, 
85.  determined,  ytvnrdv  X tyt&xi  t ov  xovyov  dg  dir'  Ulrica  xXX n?  irxgxyoyevov,  ax, 

[Vide  etiam  ajTOyovcv  a,v5vircrxTov'  that  the  world  {with  all  the  inferior  mundane  gods 
Imroduftione notwithftanding  their  being  from  eternity,  might  be  faid  to  be  ymloi, 
in  Theologi-  that  is  orti  or  made , as  being  produced  from  another  caufe , and  not  felf-origi- 
am  Platoni-  nated  or  felf-exifling.  In  like  manner  Proclus  himfelf,  that  grand  champion 
C™  xxvi fi f°r  t^ie  wor^*s  eternity,  plainly  acknowledged,  notwithftanding,  the  gene- 
P&66  and  p ration  of  the  gods  and  world  in  this  fenfe,  as  being  produced  from  a lupe- 
■68.  & Lib.  rior  caufe,  Xtyoy.lv  Ssuv  ytvvQtt;,  tjjv  dppvlov  xCtwv  irfvo&av  tvCtwvuytvoi,  ^ t r.v 
VI.  Cap.  II.  T(pv  Jsirfegujv  tTtgoTY[Tx,  i rgo;  r d;  xlrlxs  awTwv  We  call  it  the  generations  of 
P‘  3+1-]  tpe  gods,  meaning  thereby , not  any  temporary  production  of  them,  but 
n their 
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their  ineffable  proceffion  from  a fuperior  firft  caufe.  Thus  alfo  Sc aluftius, 
in  his  book  de  diis  G?  mundo  *,  where  he  contends  the  world  to  have  been 
from  eternity,  or  without  beginning,  yet  concludes  both  it  and  the  other  in- 
ferior gods  to  have  been  made  by  one  fupreme  deity,  who  is  called  by  him, 
o TTfjun(&  ©£  o'f,  the  fir  ft  God.  For,  faith  he,  y-eyig-r.;  tvs  fwdfxeu  ? x\  ch 6^u~ 
7ras  tist  x)  £ux  TrcisiVy  dxxd  3-ea?  ts  x)  Htxlpovocq.  God , the  firft  caufe , hav- 
ing the  great  eft  power , fo/'/arg-  omnipotent , therefore  to  make  not  only 

men,  and  other  animals , but  alfo  gods  and  demons.  And  accordingly  this  is 
the  title  of  his  13th  chapter,  ttwV  t«  di&x  xiy{\xc  yiyvt&xc,  How  eternal  things 
maybe  faid  to  be  made  or  generated.  It  is  true  indeed  (as  we  have  often  de- 
clared) that  fome  of  the  pagan  Theifts  afferted  God  not  to  be  the  only 
dymrov  x)  «J3woVadov,  the  only  unmade  and felf  exiftent  being , but  that  matter  al fo 
was  fuch  ; neverthelefs,  this  opinion  was  not  fo  generally  received  amongft 
them,  as  is  commonly  fuppofed  : and  though  fome  of  the  ancient  fathers 
•confidently  impute  it  to  Plato , yet  there  feems  to  be  no  fufficient  ground  for 
iheir  fo  doing  ; and  Pcrphyrius , Jamblichus,  Proclus , and  other  Platonifts, 
do  not  only  profefiedly  oppofe  the  fame  as  falle,  but  alfo  as  that  which  was 
diffonant  from  Plato's  principles.  Wherefore,  according  to  that  larger  no- 
tion of  the  word  dyevtilov,  as  taken  fynonymoufiy  with  uvroyms  and  au3wo- 
s-txlov , there  were  very  many  of  the  Pagan  Theologers,  who  agreed  with 
Chriftians  in  this,  oVt  cGrb  dyhvrov  0 Go's,  x)  *Cl<x  a'J'r*  Sl7r0i  * 

dymvQlx,  'That  God  is  the  only  ungenerate  or  unmade  being,  and  that  his  very 
effence  is  ingener ability  or  innafcibility  ; all  other  things,  even  matter  itfelf, 
being  made  by  him.  But  all  the  reft  of  them  (only  a few  Ditheifts  except- 
ed) though  they  fuppofed  matter  to  be  felf-exiftem,  yet  did  they  conclude, 
that  there  was  only,  tig  0<oV  dyewl©3,  only  one  unmade  or  unproduced  God , and 
that  all  their  other  gods  were  yevvW,  in  one  fenfe  or  other,  if  not  as  made 
in  time,  yet  at  leaft  as  produced  from  a fuperior  caufe. 

Nothing  now  remaineth,  but  only  that  we  ftiew,  how  the  Pagans  did 
diftinguifb,  and  put  a difference,  betwixt  the  one  fupreme  unmade  Deity, 
and  all  their  other  inferior  generated  gods.  Which  we  are  the  rather  con- 
cerned to  do,  becaufe  it  is  notorious,  that  they  did  many  times  alfo  confound 
them  together,  attributing  the  government  of  the  whole  world  to  the  gods 
promifcuoufiy,  and  without  putting  any  due  dilcrimination  betwixt  the  fu- 
preme and  inferior  (the  true  reafon  whereof  feems  to  have  been  this,  becaufe 
they  fuppofed  the  fupreme  God,  not  to  do  all  immediately,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  but  to  permit  much  to  his  inferior  minifters)  one  in- 
ftance  of  which  we  had  before  in  Ovid,  and  innumerable  fuch  others  might 
be  cited  out  of  their  moft  fober  writers.  As  for  example,  Cicero , in  his  firft 
book  of  laws  a,  Deorum  immortalium  vi,  ratione,  poteftate , mente , numine , 
natura  omnis  regitur ; The  whole  nature , or  univerfe,  is  governed  by  the  force , 
reafon,  power , mind,  and  divinity  of  the  immortal  Gods.  And  again  in  his 
fecond  book  % Deos  effe  dominos  ac  moderatores  omnium  rerum,  eaque  qu<e  ge- 
runtur,  eorum  geri  judicio  atque  numine-,  eofdemque  optime  de  genere  hominum 

L,  1 mereri , 

1 CnP  XIII.  p.  269.  inter  Scriptor.  Mytho- 
logic.  it  Tho.  Gale  editos. 


a Lib;  I.  Cap.  VII.  p.  3303.  Oper.T01n.IX, 
3 Lib.  II,  Cap.  VII.  p.  3343. 
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mereri , ifi  quails  quifque  fit,  quid  agat , quid  in  fe  admittat,  qua  mente , qua 
pictate  religiones  colat , intueri  -,  priorumque  & impiorum  habere  rationem  ; a 
principle)  civibus  fuafum  ejfie  debet  : 'The  minds  of  citizens  ought  to  be  firjt  of  all 
embued  with  a firm  perfuafion,  that  the  gods  are  the  lords  and  moderators  of  all 
things,  and  that  the  con  an  Pi  and  management  of  the  whole  world  is  directed  andb 
over-ruled  by  their  judgment  and  divine  power ; that  they  deferve  the  befi  of  man- 
kind, that  they  behold  and  confider  what  every  man  is,  what  he  doth  and  takes  up- 
on himfelf. \ with  what  mind,  piety  and fincerity  he  obferves  the  duties  of  religion  *, 
and  lajlly , that  thefe  gods  have  a very  different  regard  to  the  pious  and  the  impious. 
Now  fuch  paffages  as  thefe,  abounding  every  where  in  Pagan  writings,  it  is 
no  wonder,  if  many,  confidering  their  theology  but  flightly  and  fuperficially, 
have  been  led  into  an  error,  and  occafioned  thereby  to  conclude  the  Pagans 
not  to  haveafferted  a divine  monarchy,  but  to  have  imputed  both  the  mak- 
ing and  governing  of  the  world  to  an  ariflocracy  or  democracy  of  co-ordinate 
gods,  not  only  all  eternal,  but  alfo  felf-exiflent  and  unmade.  The  contrary 
whereuntoy  though  it  be  already  fufficiently  proved,  yet  it  will  not  be  amifs 
for  us- here  in  the  clofe,  to  fhew  how  the  Pagans,  who  fometimes  jumble  and 
confound  the  fupreme  and  inferior  gods  all  together,  do  notwithllanding  at 
other  times  many  ways  diftinguifh  between  the  one  fupreme  God,  and  their 
other  many  inferior  gods. 


Lib.  5.  C. 
Celfutn. 

[P.  261.3 


Firft  therefore,  as  the  Pagans  had  many  proper  names  for  one  and  the 
fame  fupreme  God,  according  to  feveral  particular  confiderations  of  him, 
in  refpedl  of  his  feveral  different  manifeftations  and  effe&s  in  the  world  *r 
which  are  oftentimes  miflaken  for  fo  many  diftindl  deities  (fome  fuppofing 
them  independent,  others  fubordinate)  fo  had  they  alfo,  befides  thefe,  other 
proper  names  of  God,  according  to  that  more  full  and  comprehenfive  notion 
of  him,  as  the  maker  of  the  whole  world,  and  its  fupreme  governor,  or  the 
foie  monarch  of  the  univerfe.  For  thus  the  Greeks  called  him  Z and  Zw, 
&c.  the  Latins  Jupiter  and  Jovis , the  Babylonians  Belus  and  Bel,  the  Per- 
fians  Mithras  and  Oromafdes,  the  Egyptians  and  Scythians  (according  to 
Herodotus)  Ammoun  and  Pappaus.  And  Celfus  in  Origen  concludes  it  to  be 
a matter  of  pure  indifferency,  to  call  the  fupreme  God  by  any  of  all  thefe 
names,  either  Z svj,  or  Ammoun,  or  Pappaus,  or  the  like  *,  Kea£©j  o’ieloa 
y.?lJev  bixlpipsiv,  A‘'z  "T vj/Jfov,  y.zAuv  rj  Zrivx,  ri  ASmdcuov,  D r?  (wj  AfyuVIjoi  J 

’’Appm  n («?  25cu0«»)  TlxTrrrx7ov.  Celfus  thinks  it  to  be  a matter  of  no  moment, 
whether  we  call  the  highejl  and  fupreme  God , Adonai  and  Sabaoth,  as  the 
Jews  do  •,  or  Dia  and  Zena,  as  the  Greeks  \ or,  as  the  Egyptians,  Ammoun  ; 
or,  as  the  Scythians,  Pappasus.  Notwithftanding  which,  that  pious  and 
jealous  father  expreffeth  a great  deal  of  zeal  againft  Chriftians  then  ufing 
any  of  thofe  Pagan  names.  But  we  will  rather  endure  any  torment  (faith  he) 
than  confefs  Zeus  (or  Jupiter)  to  be  God  5 being  well  affured,  that  the  Greeks  of- 
ten really  worfhip,  under  that  name,  an  evil  daemon,  who  is  an  enemy  both  to 
God  and  men.  And  we  will  rather  fuffer  death , than  call  the  fupreme  God 
Ammoun,  whom  the  Egyptian  enchanters  thus  invoke  *,  XeyGuo-ccv  bl  ^ lAhca 

to d YIztt 7raioy  ©to'u  civxi  rov  Hi  ttcoud’  aAA’  vy-zl;  ov  m urbyz^z,  riQsvIe;  yev  tod 
£7ri  Tran  hzov,  w?  Je  (pi. Aov  tw  Aap^ovn  tw  ExvSuv  ioyyixv,  x}  to'  auruv  Xj 

Afx lovr  oJx  ovoyct^ovUs  tcv  Qzqv,  wf  xvpla  ovby.xrt  too  Hz7niz7iv,  jLKjhjf-}  to 
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zrootwyogixov  tov  Geov,  Aiywrrl irrrl,  xxl  ttzityi  J'ixXfx7w  vj  i'koktto;  tvredpx tAxi,  ooapx- 

■£oov,  ov’x  a/a.a^rro-£m>  And  though  the  Scythians  call  the  fupreme  God  Pappaeus, 

yet  we  acknowledging  a fupreme  God , will  never  be  perfuaded  to  call  him  by  that  1.  s-  p-  tSz, 

name,  which  it  pleafed  that  damon  ( who  ruled  over  the  Scythian  defert , people 

and  language ) to  irnpofe.  Nevertheiefs,  he  that  Jhall  ufe  the  appellative  name 

for  God , either  in  the  Scythian , Egyptian , or  any  other  language  which  he 

hath  been  brought  up  in,  will  not  offend.  Where  Origen  plainly  affirms  the 

Scythians  to  have  acknowledged  one  fupreme  God,  called  by  them  Pappa ?- 

us,  and  intimates,  that  the  Egyptians  did  the  like,  calling  him  Ammoun. 

Neither  could  it  poffibly  be  his  intent  to  deny  the  lame  of  the  Greeks  and 
their  Zeus,  however  his  great  jealoufy  made  him  to  call  him  here  a dse- 
mon;  it  being  true  in  a certain  fen fe,  which  lhall  be  declared  afterward, 
that  the  Pagans  did  oftentimes  really  worlhip  an  evil  daemon,  under  thofe 
very  names  of  Zeus  and  Jupiter , as  they  did  likewife  under  thofe  of  Ham- 
mon  and  Pappaeus. 

In  the  mean  time  we  deny  not,  but  that  both  the  Greeks  ufed  that  word 
Zeus,  and  the  Latins  Jupiter,  fometimes  (pu< m«?,  for  the  mther,  fire  or  air, 
fome  accordingly  etymologizing  Zau?  from  Zsw,  others  Aeu?  from  JAu : 
whence  came  thole  forms  of  fpeech,  fub  Jove , and  fub  Bio.  And  thus 
Cicero , Jovem  Ennius  nuncupat  itd  dicens. 


Afpice  hoc  fublime  candens,  quern  invocant  omnes  Jovem. 

Hunc  etiam  augures  neffri  cum  dicunt , Jove  fulgente,  Jove  tonante  % dicunt 
enim  in  c celo  fulgente,  tonante,  &c.  The  reaifon  of  which  fpeeches  feems  to 
have  been  this,  becaufe  in  ancient  times  fome  had  fuppofed  the  animated 
heaven,  sther  and  air,  to  be  the  fupreme  deity.  We  grant  moreover,  that 
the  fame  words  have  been  fometimes  ufed  b-TopixwV  alfo,  for  an  hero  or  dei- 
fied man,  faid  by  fome  to  have  been  born  in  Crete,  by  others  in  Arcadia. 
And  Callimachus  r,  though  he  were  very  angry  with  the  Cretians  for  af- 
firming Jupiter’s  fepulchral  monument  to  have  been  with  them  in  Crete , as 
thereby  making  him  mortal : 

K ovrec  dfi  \J/£u<rrai,  xai  ydo  rxtpov,  u olvx,  ceTo, 

Koyitc;  £TfxT'/^vfl;vTO•  <ru  d’  cu  kjtxVEc,  £<7<ri  yocp  aid* 

Cretes  femper  men  daces,  tuum  enim,  rex,  fepulchrum 
Extruxerunt : tu  verb  non  es  mortuus,  femper  enim  es. 

Himfelf  nevertheless  (as  Athenagoras 1 and  Origen 3 obferve)  attributed  the  be- 
ginning of  death  to  him,  when  he  affirmed  him  to  have  been  born  in  Ar- 
cadia •,  ly/f  yu{>  Savsb-a  r\  lir\  yr,c  ym<n<;,  becaufe  a terrene  nativity  is  the  be- 
ginning of  death.  Wherefore  this  may  pafs  for  a general  obfervacion  here, 
that  the  Pagan  theology  was  all  along  confounded  with  a certain  mixture 
of  phyfiology  and  herology  or  hiftory  blended  together.  Nevertheiefs  it  is 
unqueftionable,  that  the  more  intelligent  of  the  Greekilh  Pagans  did  fre- 

L 1 2 quently 

* Hymno  in  Jovem,  verf.  8,  g.  p.  121. 

* in  Legation,  pro  Chriitianir,  Cap.  XXVI.  * Contra  Celfum,  Lib.  III.  p.  1 37. 
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qaently  underftand  by  Zeus  that  fupreme  unmade  Deity,  who  was  the  ma- 
ker of  the  world,  and  of  all  the  inferior  gods.  Porphyrias  in  Eufebius  thus 
declares  their  fenle,  tow  Aix,  tow  N»W  xocrp a uVoA»ju£«w8<Tiv,  0?  rx  tv  dvru  ifopwg- 
ywtv,  v/km  to'w  xo  t^ow.  A}’ Zeus  the  Greeks  underfiand  that  mind  of  the  world,  which 
framed  all  things  in  it,  and  containeth  the  whole  world . Agreeable  whereunto 
is  that  of  Maximus  lyrius  J,  KxXh  to'w  p\v  Alx,  W8V  77 ^s'J'^UTXTOV,-  X,  XO'p^w.XTXTO'J,  UJ- 
7rdvTx  £7rsT.ai  xj  TmSxgyji-  By  Jupiter  you  are  to  underfiand  that  mofi  ancient 
and  princely  mind,  which  all  things  follow  and  obey.  And  Eufebius  himfelf,. 
though  not  forward  to  grant  any  more  than  needs  he  muft  to  Pagans,  con- 
P'ra’p.  Ev,  L.  dudes  with  this  acknowledgment  hereof,  tru  0*  Z so?  pnxlQ'  nmguSm  x)  tx.l$ioi'§r> 

3.  c 13.  8 <rix,  dxnrtp  toi?  ttxXxio7$  ivopl^sro,  xxr d tow  UXbrx^yiv,  xXX1  ooutoj  b a’wy- 

[p-n9  l txtu)  NSV,  0 tcow  o Awu  JVj/wm 8^o?*  A?/  Jupiter  therefore  be  no  longer  that  fiery 

and  ethereal  fubftance,  which  the  ancient  Pagans,  according  to  Plutarch,. 
fuppofed  him  to  be  \ but  that  highefi  mind,,  which  was  the  maker  of  all  things . 
But  Phornulus 21  by  Jupiter  underftands  the  foul  of  the  world,-  he  writing 
thus  concerning  him  j dm rig  Si  ripe 7g  xirb  Siomvpi^x,,  8T u x)  o xbQp<&> 

;fu^«w  t'/y i Trjv  cuwEj^traw  «Jtow,  x)  xurn  xxX.eTrxi  Zeus,  xlrlx  irx  r oT;  ^co<n  ra  £Hv,  x)  did 
t8to  (SxnXtSuv  b Zfo?  A (ytvxt  twwoAwv.  yA  we  our f elves  are  governed  by  a foul,  fo 
hath  the  world  in  like  manner  a foul,  that  containeth  it  •,  and  this  is  called 
Zeus,  being  the  caufe  of  life  to  all  things  that  live  ; and  therefore  Zeus  or 
Jupiter  is  faid  to  reign  over  all  things.  However,  though  thefe  were  two 
different  conceptions  amongft  the  Pagans  concerning  God,  fome  appre- 
hending him  to  be  an  abftraft  mind  feparate  from  the  world  and  matter, 
but  others  to  be  a foul  of  the  world  only  ; yet  nevertheL-fs  they  all  agreed 
in  this,  that  Zink  or  Jupiter  v/as  the  fupreme  moderator  or  governor  of  afh 
? 396.  Edit.  And  accordingly  Plato,  in  his  Cratylus,  taking  thefe  two  words,  Zl?wce  and 
Snph.  Alx,  both  together,  etymologizeth  them  as  one,  after  this  manner  : avvr&ipev a- 

£if  £w  SriXoT  Tiiw  putnvTV  3f8,  8 yxo  if~iv  vipTv  x)  r oij  xXXou;  ttx<uh  otrrii;  Ictiw  out jo?  pxX- 
Xov  t 8 £rv,  v b re  x)  (3x<riXiC$  ruu  irdvrm’  avpfixlvn  awo^Swj  bvopx^e&xi  8toj?,  tw 

©so'?  eivai  SI  ov  fvi  xei  irxri  rod  fur  tv  Srrxgyyn,  oie  l?. rim  ca  S\  Sr/jx  A epu) 

'A  ow  to  b'.opx,  t w Ail  x)  Znw l.  /wo  words  compounded  together  de- 

clare the  nature  of  God  for  there  is  nothing ,-  which  is  more  the  caufe  of 
life  both  to  ourfelves  and  all  other  animals , than  he,  who  is  the  prince  and 
king  of  all  things  \ fo  that  God  is  rightly  thus  called , he  being  that  by  whom 
all  things  live.  And  thefe  are  really  but  one  name  of  God,  though  divi- 
ded into  two  words.  But  becaufe  it  was  very  obvious  then  to  objebt  againft 
this  pofition  of  Plato's,  that  Zeus  or  Jupiter  coukl  not  be  the  prince  of  all 
things,  and  firfl  original  of  life,  from  the  Theogonia  of  Hcftod  and  other 
ancient  Pagans,  in  which  himfelf  was  made  to  have  been  the  fon  of  KtoVSbV 
or  Saturn  •,  therefore  this  objection  is  thus  preoccupated  by  Plato,  toutow  S\,. 
Kaov 8 ijbv,  J bf i.fixo'w  piv  xj  rim  Sbjtntv  £iv«i-  xxov<rxvlc  ijralcpvns’  PV hofoever fhall  hear 
this  (laith  he)  will prefently  conclude  it  to  be  contumelious  to  this  Zeus  or  Jupi- 
ter ( as  he  hath  been  deferibed  by  us)  to  be  accounted  the  fon  of  Cronos  or  Sa- 
turn. And  in  anfwer  hereunto,  that  philofopher  ftretcheth  his  wits  to  falve 
that  poetick  Theogonia,  and  reconcile  it  with  his  own  theological  hypothe- 
cs j and  thereupon  he  interprets,  that  Hefiodian  Ziu?  or  Jupiter  into  a 

compliance 

* Diflert.  XXIX.  p.  290. 
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compliance  with  the  third  hypoftafis  of  his  divine  triad,  fo  as  properly  to 
fignify  the  fuperior  foul  of  the  world-,  euAo^cv  Je,  fzeyxXtif  two?  fiama?  exyovov  hvau 
tov  Aw.  yx g to  xxQxf>vj  x'Jth  x)  xxngxIovTV  N«'  £S“»  ft  KTOfOa^awsf  yof,  ox;  Xof(Gy' 

Neverthelefs  it  is  reafonable  to  fufpofe  Zeus  or  Jupiter  to  be  the  offspring  of  fame 
great  mind ; and  Chronos  or  Saturn  fignifieth  a pure  and  perfebl  mind  eternal  % 
who  again  is  f 'aid  to  be  the  [on  of  Uranus  or  Coelius.  Where  it  is  manifeft, 
that  Plato  endeavours  to  accommodate  this  poetick  trinity  of  gods,  Uranus , 
Chronos  and  Zeus , or  Ccelius , Saturn  and  Jupiter , to  his  own  trinity  of  di- 
vine hypoftafes,  t xya&Q'iy  A;  and  the  fir Jl  good,  a perfebl  intellect,  and 

the  highefl  foul.  Which  accommodation  is  accordingly  further  purfued  by 
Plotinus  in  feveral  places,  as  Enn,  5.  /.  1.  c.  4.  and  Enn.  5.  /.  8.  c.  13.  Ne- 
vertheless, thefe  three  archical  hypoftafes  of  the  Platonick  trinity,  though 
look’d  upon  as  fubftances  diftincft  from  each  other,  and  fubordinate,  yet  are 
they  frequently  taken  all  together  by  them  for  the  whole  fupreme  deity.  How- 
ever the  word  Zsuj  is  by  Plato  feverally  attributed  to  each  of  them  which 
Proclus  thus  obferved  upon  the  Pimceus  : xiyuy.tv  «ti  7roAAal  y.iv  tltn  t x%ei;  x)  ttx- 
^x  riXxTuvi  t«  Ai oV  *AAAo?  ycig  0 fnpwgyo;  ZtUj,  w?  iv  KoxtuXu  yi^xTTTxt,  x) 
xXX 0;  0 n guros  t n;  Kgovlx;  Tgtzfo;,  u;  iv  Toyfix  Xtftrxt,  Xy  xXXo;  0 xttoXuIo;,  d;  eh 
tu>  (pxl'J'j)  Trxgzclfolxi,  Xy  oixx 0;  0 vpxv'o;,  sirs  irr'i  r?  xttXxvS;  site  o iv  Tjj  Sarif)* 
7 rscioty’  JVe  fay  thereforey  that  there  are  feveral  orders , ranks  or  degrees  of 
Zeus  or  Jupiter  in  Plato  ; for  fometimes  he  is  taken  for  the  Dcmiurgus  or 
opificer  of  the  world,  as  in  Crarylus;  fometimes  for  the  firfi  of  the  Saturnian 
triad , as  in  Gorgias;  fometimes  for  the  fuperior  foul  of  the  world , as  in 
Phaedrus;  and  lafily,  fometimes  for  the  lower  foul  of  the  heaven.  Though, 
by  Proclus  his  leave,  that  Zeus  or  Jupiter  which  is  mentioned  in  Plato's 
Cratylus  (being  plainly  the  fuperior  pfyche  or  foul  of  the  world)  is  not  pro- 
perly the  Demiurgus  oropihar,  according  to  him;  that  title  rather  belong- 
ing to  vouf-or  intellcift,  which  is  the  fecond  hypoftafis  in  his  trinity. 


As  for  the  vulgar  of  the  Greekifh  Pagans,  whether  they  apprehended 
God  to  be  iovv  i^ny.ivov  ioy  jccV/xs,  a mind  or  intellect  feparate  from  the 
world , or  elfe  to  be  a foul  of  the  world  only  -,  it  cannot  be  doubted,,  but  that 
by  the  word  Zeus  they  commonly  underftood  the  fupreme  Deity  in  one  or 
other  of  thofe  Jenfes,  the  father  and  king  of  gods  ; he  being  frequently 
thus  ftylecl  in  their  folemn  nuncupations  of  vows,  Ze£  ttxt^,  Zeu  xm,  O Ju- 
piter father , and  0 Jupiter  king.  As  he  was  invoked  alfo  Zeu  (3xa-iXi\>  in 
that  excellent  prayer  of  an  ancient  poet,  not  without  caufe  commended  in 
Plato's  Alcibiades  1 ; 


Zeu  BataiAfu,  tx  y.\v  iaQXx  x)  ev^oy-ivot;  x)  uvevxjos s 
AjW.ai  ftfx,  t x Je  ftivx  x)  tu^of/.ho if  XTTxXifyw’ 

0 Jupiter  king,  give  us  good  things , whether  we  pray  or  pray  not  for  them ; but 
with-hold  evil  things  from  us,  though  we  fhould  pray  never  fo  earnejlly  for  them , 
But  the  ihftances  of  this  kind  being  innumerable,  we  fhall  forbear  to  men-: 
tion  any  more  of  them.  Only  we  fhall  obferve,  that  Zeus  Sabazius  was  a 

name 


l la  Alcibiad.  fecundo,  five  de  Precatione,  p.  ijfe. 
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name  for  the  fupreme  God,  fometime  introduced  amongft  the  Greeks,  and 
derived  in  a,l  probability  from  the  Hebrew  Sabaoth , or  Adonai  Tfebaoth,  the 
Lord  of  hefts  (that  is,  of  the  heavenly  hofts)  or  the  fupreme  governor  of  the 
world.  Which  therefore  Ariftophanes  took  notice  of  as  a ft  range  and  foreign 
god,  lately  crept  in  amongft  them,  that  ought  to  be  banifh’d  cut  of  Greece •, 
thefe  feveral  names  of  God  being  then  vulgarly  fpoken  of  as  fo  many  di- 
ftindt  deities,  as  fhall  be  more  fully  declared  afterwards.  We  fhall  likewife 
elfewhere  {hew,  that  befides  ZdSs,  Hav  alfo  was  ufed  by  the  Greeks  as  a name 
for  that  God,  who  is  the  fupreme  moderator  and  governor  of  the  whole 
world. 

That  the  Latins  did  in  like  manner,  by  Jupiter  and  Jovis , frequently 
denote  the  fupreme  Deity,  and  monarch  of  the  univerfe,  is  a thing  unque- 
ftionable  -,  and  which  does  fufficiently  appear  from  thole  epithets,  that  were 
commonly  given  to  him,  of  optimus  and  maximum,  the  beft  and  the  greateft 
as  alfo  of  omnipotent,  frequently  beftowed  upon  him  by  Virgil  and  others. 
Which  word  Jupiter  or .Jovis,  though  Cicero  1 etymologize  it  a juvando , or 
from  juvans  pater*,  as  not  knowing  how  to  do  it  otherwife  ; yet  we  may  ra- 
ther conclude  it  to  have  been  of  an  Hebraical  extraction,  and  derived  from 
that  Tetragrammaton,  or  name  of  God,  confiding  of  four  confonants  ; 
whofe  vowels  (which  it  was  to  be  pronounced  with)  though  they  be  not  now 
certainly  known,  yet  muft  it  needs  have  fomefuch  found  as  this,  either  Jo- 
• vah , or  Javoh , or  ’Low  or  ’law,  or  the  like  ; and  the  abbreviation  of  this 
name  was  Jah.  For  as  the  Pagan  nations  had,  befides  appellatives,  their 
feveral  proper  names  for  God,  fo  alio  had  the  Hebrews  theirs,  and  fuch  as 
being  given  by  God  himfelf,  was  moil  exprefllve  of  his  nature,  it  dignify- 
ing eternal  and  necefiliry  exiftence. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  we  (hall  fugged,  that  the  Pagans  did  not  only 
fignify  the  fupreme  God,  by  thefe  proper  names,  but  alio  frequently  by  the 
appellatives  themfelves,  when  ufed  not  tor  a God  in  general,  but  for  the  God, 
or  God  y.dT  i^oyfnv,  and  by  way  of  eminency.  And  thus  o 3-eo'j  and  Ssoj 
are  often  taken  by  the  Greeks,  not  for  Biuv  us,  a God , or  one  of  the  Gods , 
but  for  God,  or  the  fupreme  Deity.  We  have  feveral  examples  hereof  in 
paflfages  before-cited  occafionally  in  this  very  chapter,  as  in  that  of  Ariftotle's , 
r!  Sv  «v  ygVrjov  x)  etj  rviy-ns  7rAw  o Gso;  j IVhat  is  there  therefore,  that  can  be  better 
than  knowledge,  but  only  God  ? As  alfo  that  other  of  his,  that  happinefs 
confifteth  principally  in  virtue,  i'ru  <rvwyo\oyo;Mvov  vy7v  rw  6iu  ^coutms, 

it  is  a thing,  that  ought  to  be  acknowledged  by  us  from  the  nature  of  God . 
So  likewife  in  that  of  Thales , t^gSItutov  ttxvtccv  c 3-Vs,  dytvyrov  yd^  God 
is  the  oldejl  of  all  things,  becaufe  he  is  unmade  : and  that  of  Maximus  Tyrius, 
7roAXol  S’Eol  ttA  3e«  f,  (rivzp%ovTt£  Sew,  Many  gods , the  fens  of  God , and  co- 
reigners  together  with  God.  Befides  which,  there  have  been  others  alfo  men- 
tioned, which  we  fhall  not  here  repeat.  And  innumerable  more  inftances 
of  this  kind  might  be  added*,  as  that  of  Antiphane  s a,  Bios  u’Jtvl  eV^eu,  bdmp  a-Jlbv 
boas  ly.y.xG'iv  e?  iIm'v©-’  Slvcdlxi,  God  is  like  to  nothing , for  which  caufe  he  can - 
not  be  learnt  by  any,  from  an  image : Thisof  Socrates  3,  ti  txIt-a <pt\ov  rw  Bt w r«u7w 

ytvi&'j), 

* De  Nat.  Deor.  Lib. ‘II.  Cap.  XXV.  p.  & Comicor.  p.  632. 

2gn2.  Tom.  IX.  Oper.  * Apud  Platon,  in  Critone,  p.  370. 

* Apud  Hug.  Grot.  Excerpt,  veter.  Tragic. 
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yiv&Uy  If  God  will  have  it  fo,  let  it  be  fo.  And  that  of  Epiftetus *,  o-u  n*<W 

fjLty.vr\TO  twu  xaSoXixdh,  rd  E^toy,  t'i  sk  Eudv  ; ti  3-eXej  [xi  i roselv  o 0.o;  vuv  j 
/&?«  only  remember  thefe  catholick  and  univerfal  principles , what  is  mine , 
and  what  is  not  mine  ? what  would  God  have  me  now  to  do  ? and  what  would 
he  have  me  not  to  do?  But  we  fhall  mention  no  more  of  thefe,  becaufe  they 
occur  fo  frequently  in  all  manner  of  Greek  writers,  both  metrical  and  pro- 
faical. 

Wherefore  we  fhall  here  only  add,  that  as  the  fingular  S-eo;  was  thus  often 
ufed  by  the  Greeks  lor  God  xxt'  ijtoyyjv,  or  in  way  of  eminency,  that  is,  for 
the  fupreme  Deity  i fo  was  likewife  the  plural  S-eoI  frequently  ufed  by  them 
for  the  inferior  gods,  by  way  of  diftindiion  from  the  fupreme.  As  in  that 
ufual  form  of  prayer  and  exclamation,  .2  ZG  f,  ©eol,  O Jupiter  and  the  gods  -3 
and  that  form  of  obtellation,  7 r^d;  Aid;  x)  ©ewv,  By  Jupiter  and  the  gods.  So 
in  this  of  Euripedes 

’AXX  eVI’.,  i<TTi‘  y.xv  n;  iyfiXx  XoyZ, 

Zsd;  f @E0 1,  (3ao  tux  Xiu&xvti?  irsZS’ij* 


Eft,  ( ftnt  licet  qui  rideant  ) eft  Jupiter, 

Super ique , cafus  qui  vident  mortalium. 

In  which  paffages,  as  Jupiter  is  put  for  the  fupreme  God,  fo  is  ©wMike- 
wife  put  for  the  inferior  gods,  in  way  of  diftindtion  from  him.  Thus  alfo,. 

© o;  and  0‘d  are  taken  both  together  in  Plato's  Phredo,  ©eo;  for  the  fupreme, 
unmade  and  incorruptible  Deity,  and  ©eo!  for  the  inferior  gods  only,  0 SiyiP.  106 

©;of  (oiuai)  z(pn  0 f)  xh.ro  to  tw;  £«»J;  EtiJo;  irc/.y  ttxvtu'j  xv  o fxoXoyvQiln,  fxtSi 

no'll  xTroXXvtrSxs,  Ila^x  7rx\iruv  [xIvtoi  vn  Ai  ftpt 1)  xvSgurruv  yt,  x)  ’In  fxxXXov,  to;  eyu - 
pal.,  7rx(>x  ©£wv.  I fuppofe , faid\ Socrates,  that  God , t^ry  fpecies , 

e fence  or  idea  of  life  will  be  granted  by  all  to  be  incorruptible.  Doubt  lefs  by  all  Platt  de  Reft 
men  (faid  Cebes)  but  much  more,,  as  I conceive,  by  the  gods.  But  a further  in- V*? 
fiance  will  be  propounded  afterwards  of  the  word  ©toi,  thus  ufed,  by  way  o fr«?,?; 
diftindtion,  for  the  inferior  gods  only  ; as  it  was  before  declared,  that  the 
theogonia  or  generation  of  gods  was  accordingly  underitood  by  the  Greeks  xcti  iirtTyiSfv- 
univerfally  of  the  o»  &10),  that  is,  the  inferior  gods.  TmsIZtI? 

Moreover,  as  the  word  ©fd;  was  taken  xxt  e’£o %riv9.  or  by  way  of  eminency , nltl/Uefr  it 
for  the  fupreme  God,  fo  was  Axftm  likewife.  As  for  example,  in  this  paf»  thf 

fage  of  Callimachus , before  cited  imperfedlly 1 *  3 : jLvouZ, “IT 

~ much  as  it  is 

El’  ©t'd'u  oTtSx,.  pojflble  for  a 


Tacf  on  f)  pi£xi  AxftoJs  ttxv  b-jyxrbv’ 


many  to  bi  like 
to  God * f*  613, 


- Si  Deus  eft  tibi  notus , 

Hoc  etiam  noris , omnia  pojfe  Deum. 

Where  0£°;  and  Axftuv  are  ufed  both  alike  fignanter , for  the  fupreme  God. 
And  thus  alio  in  that  famous  palfage  of  another  poet :: 

— Td; 


1 Apud  Arrian,  in  Epi&et.  Lib.  IV.  p.  385.  Comicor.  p.  417. 

Edit.  Cantabrig.  3 Vide  Fragmenta  Callimachi  a Rich,  Bent^ 

f VideGroui  Excerpta  veter,  Tragicor.  & leu>  colkcta,  p.  372. 
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Toi?  yr()  ctAi'gais, 

Etu  uA'i  d,  yxix,  xxxx  y. ugix  S-rux to  Axlpuv. 

Homer  likewife,  in  one  and  the  fame  place  *,  Teems  to  ufe  ©<o?  and  Axlpw 
both  together,  after  the  .fame  manner,  for  the  fupreme  God  : 

■'Qttztot  ocvfig  VbsAu  7r^o'f  Sxifxom  (pari  (j.xy.tT$xiy 
’'Ok  X£  $■£0?  T(jW,»,  TXyjX  01  fXtyX  1 TY![XX  KVAi<T$t). 

Quotics  homo  vult , adverfo  rnmine , cum  viro  pugnare , 

Quern  Deus  honor  at , mox  in  eum  magna  eludes  devolvitur. 

Again  we  conceive,  that  Jupiter,  or  the  fupreme  God,  was  fometimes 
dignified  amongfl  the  Pagans  by  that  exprefiion,  3-£oj  aGsj,  Deus  ipfe , as  in 
that  cf  Homer’s  ninth  Iliad  1 : 


O’  >/  / ’ ' ^ \ ’ \ 

’JC>  £i  j UOi  V7T0iTT0il7\  QjfZOg  MVTQC^ 

Tvgoc(  xirofyiQx;  Stictbv  ksok  v^xovtu,, 

Neque  fi  tnihi  promitteret  Deus  ipfe , 

Seneciutem  abradens , effect  arum  me  juvenem  pubefeentem. 


' Contra  Jut. 
L.  1. 

[p.  27.  Edit. 
Spanh.] 

So  y uji  in. 
Mart . ad 
Grte.  coh.  p. 

2 2* 

[Ed.  Colon.] 


And  thus  St.  Cyn7  of  Alexandria  interprets  Homer  here,  # pvtriv,  $’  f, 

©£«V  Tlf  V7TO%oilo  fj.01  TV  y.£V  yva^  XTTefATToAviVy  7TXAl'Jxfg£T<lV  OE  r^v  viItyitcc,  T iTrgms  ts 
.0  Xg/tfAX  [XOVU)  £7Tt  7TXVTX/;  •S’fW, &C.  TO  TS{  ©Mf  StUTOf,  SX  £<p’  £IU  TWK  £V  y.CQoi;  TTi- 

zrAx^fxevujv  tivx,  xvto v Je  tv  pevov  xxleto"4[*vvvnev  xi i rev  d-AvS’Uf  o'vlx  0;oV  Homer 
doth  not  fay , if  any  cf  the  gods  would  promife  me  freedom  from  old  age , and  refti- 
tution  of  youth,  but  he  referves  the  matter  only  to  the  fupreme  God  \ neither 
doth  he  refer  it  to  any  of  the  fictitious  poetick  gods , but  to  the  true  God  alone. 
The  fame  language  was  alfo  fpoken  in  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables 5 : Decs 
adeunto  cafie,  opes  amovento  : fi  fecus  faxint , Deus  ipfe  vindex  eril.  Let  the 
Gods  be  worfhipp’d  chaftly , fuperfiuity  of  riches  and  pomp  being  removed : if 
men  do  otherwife , God  himfelf  will  be  the  avenger.  Where,  though  the  word 
gods  be  ufed  generally,  fo  as  to  comprehend  both  the  fupreme  and  inferior 
gods  under  it,  yet  Deus  ipfe , God  himfelf \ denotes  the  fupreme  God  only. 
In  like  manner,  o*  txf  m xvrog  alfo  feems  to  be  taken  for  the  fupreme  God,  in 
that  of  Euripedes  4 ; 


A'jVej  fxi  o Axluuv  xvrof,  otxv  lyd  SsAw, 
which  wras  thus  rendred  by  Horace : 

Ipfe  Deus , fimulatque  volet , me  folvet . 

Notwithftanding  which,  Axlpuv  and  Axfovss  are  often  diftinguifhed  from 
■0£o?  and  0fol,  they  being  put  for  an  inferior  rank  oi  beings  below  the 
gods  vulgarly  called  demons  which  word  in  a large  fenfe  comprehends 

alfo 


* Iliad,  Lib.  I.  verf.  98.  VIII.  p.  334;.  Tom.  IX.  Oper. 

* Verf.  448.  4 In  Bacchis,  verf.  497. 

8 VidcCiceron.  de  Legibus,  Lib.  II.  Cap. 
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alfo  heroes  under  it.  For  though  thefe  daemons  be  fometimes  called  gods 
too,  yet  were  they  rather  accounted  'H/ai'Oeoi,  demi-gods , than  gods.  And 
thus  ©*-ot  ^ A**|tAovE?,  gods  and  demons,  are  frequently  joined  together,  as 
things  diftindt  from  one  another  ; which  notion  of  the  word  Plato  refers  to, 
when  he  concludes  love  not  to  be  a god,  but  a daemon  only.  Bat  of  thefe 
daemons  we  are  to  fpeak  more  afterwards. 


Furthermore,  the  pagan  writers  frequently  underftand  the  fupreme  God 
by  the  to'  Qelov,  when  the  word  is  ufed  fubftantively.  As  for  example,  in 
this  of  Epicharmus  1 ; 


OvidEV  bixtyslyu  TO  B’CiOV' 

A uto'j  e<r9'  vyuv  iTQTpiv'l' 


tsto  yivuQx.uv  ere  Jd* 
xbvvxTel  J'  a J'ew  ©ey. 


Res  nulla  eft  Deum  qu£  latent,  feire  quod  te  ccnVenit : 

Ipfe  eft  nofter  introfpeftor , turn  Deus  nil  non  poteft. 

So  like  wile  in  this  of  Plato's*,  troppu  vbow;  ^ Xuv  m "fyvrcu  to'  Sslov,  God  is  far 
removed  both  from  pleafure  and  grief.  And  Plotinus  calls  the  fupreme  God, 
to'  e’v  tu  7txvt\  9 elm,  the  Divinity  that  is  in  the  univerfe.  But  becaufe  the  in- 
ftances  hereof  are  alfo  innumerable,  we  fhall  decline  the  mentioning  of  any 
more,  and  inftead  of  them,  only  fet  down  the  judgment  of  that  diligent  and 
impartial  obferver  of  the  force  of  words,  Henricus  Stephanas  5,  concerning 
it  ; Redditur  etiam  to  5elov  fiepe  Deus,  fed  it  a tamen , ut  intelligendum  fit,  non 
de  quolibet  Deo  ab  ipfts  etiam  profanis  feriptoribus  dici,  verum  de  eo  quern  in- 
telligerent,  ciim  Seo'v  dicebant  quafi  hxt  ifyyyv  ad  dijferentiam  eorum,  qui  multi 
appellatione  Stuv  includebantur,  fummum  videlicet  fuprennimque  Numen , & 
quafi  dicas  $euv  vttxIov  ^ ol:irov,  ut  loquitur  de  Jove  Homerus. 

Laftly,  as  to  2nlov  fo  likewife  was  to  bxiyoviov  ufed  by  the  Greeks  for  the 
fupreme  Numen,  or  that  Divinity,  which  governs  the  whole  world.  Thus 
whereas  it  was  commonly  faid,  (according  to  Herodotus  4)o"ti  to  3-dov  <p9o'vegov, 
that  God  was  envious  ; the  meaning  whereof  was,  that  he  did  not  commonly 
fuffer  any  great  human  profperity  to  continue  long,  without  fome  check  or 
counterbuff  ; the  fame  proverbial  fpeech  is  expreffed  in  Ariftotle , (pQbvepov  rb 
Sxiybvm.  And  in  this  fenfe  the  word  feems  to  be  ufed  in  Ifocrates  ad  Demo- 
nicum , T lyx  to'  fxiyonov  xi)  y\v,  yxX ircx.  be  yfix  tv;  ttoXbu;,  worfhip  God  always , 
but  efpecially  with  the  city,  in  her  publick  facrifices.  And  doubtlefs  it  was 
thus  taken  by  Epibletus  in  this  paffage  of  his,  ylx  o'Joj  It \ eliootxv,  tvto  ofigv,  yrr.  Lib.  4. 

ot,  ye9  vyeptxv  x,  vjvtuo,  ej-jo  7rftyeicov,  xvb—x^t;  two  xTrpoxifiruv,  to  yvbev  ‘ISiov  c.  p,  387. 

vye&x  1,  to'  TxoxbvMxi  txvIx  tw  Sxiyovltp,  yd,  tv  tu yy\.  fthcre  is  but  one  way  aH* 

to  tranquillity  of  mind  and  happinefs : let  this  therefore  be  always  ready  at 
hand  with  thee , both  when  thou  wakeft  early  in  the  morning,  and  all  the  day 
long,  and  when  thou  goeft  late  to  fleep  ; to  account  no  external  things  thine 
own,  but  to  commit  all  thefe  to  God  and  fortune.  And  there  is  a very  re- 
markable paffage  in  Demofthenes  * (obferved  by  Budaus)  that  muff  not  be 

M m here 

* Apud  Clement.  Alexandria  Stromat.  Lib.  4 Lib.  III.  Cap.  X LI.  p.176.  He  cites 
V.  p.  708.  rI  he  Tranilation  is  by  Grotius  in  this  from  an  Epiftle  of  Amafts  to  the  Tyrant 
Excerpt.  <veter . Tragicor.  Comicor,  p.  481.  Ptlycrates. 

2 Epift.  III.  p.708.  s Orat.  octp  icxtcntpeafitia.;,  p.  266.  Edit. 

* In  Thefauro  Grteoe  Lingute,  Tom.  t.  Grxc.  Baiil.  1532.  'foJ. 
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here  omitted  \ in  which  we  have  o\  S-ssi  plainly  for  the  inferior  or  minor 
gods  only,  and  to  Sa.iy.ovm  for  the  fupreme  God,  both  together  ; ugovIxi  ol 
^■£01  yt)  TO  Set  ly.ovm , tov  yd  tx  SUztx  ^rpKrdy.svov.  ’The  gods  and  the  Deity  will 
know  or  take  notice  of  him  that  gives  not  a righteous  fentence  ; that  is,  both  - 
the  inferior  gods  and  the  fupreme  God  himfelf.  Wherefore  we  fee,  that  the 
word  Sxiyovm,  as  to  its  grammatical  iorm,  is  not  a diminutive,  as  fome  have 
conceived,  but  an  adjedtive  fubftantiv’d  •,  as  well  as  to  Ssm  is.  Neverthe- 
lefs  in  pagan  writings,  Sxiydvm  alfo,  as  well  as  Sxftuv,  from  whence  it  is  de- 
rived, is  often  uled  for  an  inferior  rank  of  beings  below  the  gods,  though 
fometimes  called  gods  too  •,  and  fuch  was  Socrates  his  Sziymm  fo  commonly 
known.  But  the  grammar  of  this  word,  and  its  proper  fignification  in  pa- 
gan writers,  cannot  better  be  manifefted,  than  by  citing  that  paffage  of 
rrrere  are  ^crates  hisown,  in  his  Apology,  as  written  by  Plato  \ who  though  generally 
teveral  omif-  fuppofed  to  have  had  a daemon,  was  notwithstanding  by  Melitus  accufed  of 
fions  in  this  atheifm  ; ts~iv  op!  xv'bg'rruv,  u MiAirs,  xv^girax  y.\v  voyl^ei  7rg.yy.xSx  tivxi, 
xv^gint;  a voyl^si  ; v oVif  Itttgx;  y.\v  a voy.1 gi,  ittzgiym  Se  7rg.yy.xlx,  &c.  u’x 
£5~iv,  w xoics  xvSgv,  x.XXx.  to  £7r!  t ?tw  xTroxctvxi,.  £<r(f  one  Sx.iy.ovix  yXv  voy.lgi 
Trgyy-XTX.  tivxi,  Sxiyovx;  a voyl^ei  \ t?Jt  Ifiv"  coAA’  Sa.iy.ovid.  ye  voy.'fu  y.xtx  tov 
gov  Xoycv'  el  S\  x)  Sxiy.ovix  voyifu,  x)  Sa.iy.ovxt;  Syrr*  TroXXy  xvxfxy  voylgiv  y.e  eft v. 
rd;  Si  Sxiy.ovx;  y toi  hex;  ye  vydy. e!hx  eiva.i , y $euv  o rxlSx;,  &C.  Is  there 

any  one , 0 Melitus,  who  acknowledging , that  there  are  human  things , can  yet 
deny , that  there  are  any  men  ? or  confeffing  that  there  are  equine  things , can 
ncverthelefs  deny , that  there  arc  any  horfes  ? If  this  cannot  be , then  no  man , 
who  acknowledges  dremonial  things , can  deny  demons.  Wherefore  I being  con - 
fejfed  to  ajfert  Sx\y.ovm,  mujl  needs  be  granted  to  hold  Sxly.ovx ; alfo.  Now  do  we 
not  all  think , that  demons  are  either  gods,  or  at  leaf  fons  of  the  gods  ? Where- 
fore for  any  one  to  conceive , that  there  are  demons,  and  yet  no  gods , is  alto- 
gether as  abfurd , as  if  any  Jhould  think , that  there  are  mules , but  yet  neither 
horfes  nor  ages.  However,  in  the  New  Teftament,  according  to  the  judg- 
ments of  Ongen,  Eufebius , and  others  of  the  ancient  fathers,  both  thofe 
words  Sxiymx;  and  Sxiy.ovm  are  alike  taken,  always  in  a vvorfer  fenfe,  for 
evil  and  impure  fpirits  only. 


quotation 
from  Plato , 
and  fome  al- 
terations.] 


But  over  and  befides  all  this,  the  Pagans  do  often  characterize  the  fu- 
preme God  by  fuch  titles,  epithets,  and  deferiptions,  as  are  incommuni- 
cably  proper  to  him  ; thereby  plainly  diftinguifhing  him  from  all  other  in- 
ferior gods.  He  being  fometimes  called  by  them  o Ayyi^yop,..  the  opifex , 
architect  or  maker  of  the  world-,  l Hysy.dv  t«  7rxv]o;  -f  ’ Agyyyyhni,  the  prince 
and  chief  ruler  of  the  univerfe  \ o'  n^wxc?  and  S ngTirot  hh;  (by  the  Greeks) 
and  (by  the  Latins)  Primus  Deus , the  Firft  God  o'  Tigris  N*c,  the  Firjl 
Mind  ; o'  y.iyx;  ©so',-,  the  Great  God ; o'  ydyi^o;  Sx.ly.uv , and  o'  y.lyiTTo;  Ssuv, 
the  greateft  God , and  the  great  eft  of  the  gods  o "T^ro?.,  the  Iligheft  and 
S vwxto ; hsuv,  the  Supreme  of  the  gods  ; o'  xvutxtu  StoV,  the  uppermoft , or  moft 
tranfeendent  God  •,  Princeps  ille  Deus , that  chief  or  principal  God  •,  Q.-oV 
9-fL,  the  God  of  gods  •,  and  ' A f/g  ' Ag/ftv,  the  Principle  of  principles  *,  To  ?rg- 
t ov  oomov,  .the  Fir  ft  Gaufe  ; O t 6Se  to  ttxv  yrm^Gx;,  he  that  generated  or  created 
this  whole  univerfe  •,  o'  y.oxtLv  t»  ttxvio;,  he  that  ruleth  over  the  whole  world  ; 
hummus  Rector  & Domnas,  the  fupreme  Governor  and  Lord  of  all  j o'  hr)  ttzQi 
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Sso?,  the  God  over  all  •,  b s -EO?  ccymlos , auTO^Evr?,  onJTopvis,  etvdvn- oralo?,  the 
ingenerate  or  unmade,  f elf -originated  and  felf-fubjifting  Deity  ; M ova?,  0 Monad \ 
To  ev  x)  oid to  dyx$ov.  Unity  and  Goodnefs  itfelf  *,  To'  ivcKeivsc  die  and  to 

uVeo^ffiov,  which  is  above  ejjence  or  fuper-effential ; To  imaum  v»,  that 
which  is  above  mind  and  underjl  an  ding  *,  Summum  illud  & JE  tern  urn,  ncque  mu~ 
tabile  neque  interiturum , that  Supreme  and  Eternal  Being , which  is  immutable 
and  can  never  perijh  ’A^i,  x)  tea©-’,  x)  y.e<rov  dirdvruv,  the  Beginning , 

End , Middle  of  all  things  *,  "Eu  x)  One  and  all  things  *,  Deus  Units 

& Omnes,  One  God  and  All  Gods : and  laftly,  to  name  no  more,  -a  Ylgomoc, 
or  Providence , as  diftinguifhed  from  Nature , is  often  ufed  by  them 

alfo  as  a name  for  the  fupreme  God,  which  becaufe  it  is  of  the  feminine 
gender,  the  impious  and  atheiftical  Epicureans  therefore  took  occafion  to 
call  God,  ridiculoufly  and  jeeringly,  Anum  fatidicam  Pronasan1.  Now  all 
thefe,  and  other  fuch  like  expreffions,  being  found  in  the  writings  of  pro- 
fefled  Pagans  (as  we  are  able  to  fliew)  and  fome  of  them  very  frequently,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  but  that  the  Pagans  did  put  a manifeft  difference  betwixt 
the  fupreme  God,  and  all  other  inferior  gods. 

XV.  What  hath  been  now  declared,  might,  as  we  conceive,  be  judged 
fufiicient,  in  order  to  our  prefent  undertaking  ; which  is  to  prove,  that  the 
more  intelligent  of  the  ancient  Pagans,  notwithflanding  that  multiplicity  of 
gods  worfhipped  by  them,  did  generally  acknowledge  one  fupreme,  omni- 
potent, and  only  unmade  Deity.  Neverthelefs,  fince  men  are  commonly  fo 
much  prepoffeffed  with  a contrary  perluafion,  f the  reafon  whereof  feems  to 
be  no  other  than  this,  that  becaufe  the  notion  of  the  word  God , which  is  now 
generally  received  amongft  us  Chriftians,  is  fuch  as  does  effentially  include 
lelf-exiftence  in  it,  they  are  therefore  apt  to  conceit,  that  it  muff  needs  do 
fo  likewife  amongft  the  Pagans*,  ) we  flaall  endeavour  to  produce  yet  fome 
further  evidence  for  the  truth  of  our  affertion.  And  firft,  we  conceive  this 
to  be  no  fmall  confirmation  thereof,  becaufe  after  the  publication  of  Chri- 
ftianity,  and  all  along  during  that  tugging  and  conteft,  which  was  betwixt 
it  and  Paganifm,  none  of  the  profeffed  champions  for  paganiftn  and  anta- 
gonifts  of  Chriftianity,  (when  occafion  was  now  offered  them)  did  ever  af- 
fert  any  luch  thing  as  a multiplicity  of  underftanding  deities  unmade  (or 
creators)  but  on  the  contrary,  they  all  generally  difclaimed  it,  profefling 
to  acknowledge  one  fupreme  lelf-exiftent  Deity,  the  maker  of  the  whole 
univerfe. 

It  is  a thing  highly  probable,  if  not  unqueftionable,  that  Apollonius  \ Tyanaus , 
fhortly  after  the  publication  of  the  gofpel  to  the  world,  was  a perfon  made 
choice  of  by  the  policy,  and  affifted  by  the  powers  of  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
nefs,  for  the  doing  of  fome  things  extraordinary,  merely  out  of  defign  to 
derogate  from  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour  Chrift,  and  to  enable  paganiftn 
the  better  to  bear  up  againft  the  affaults  of  Chriftianity.  For  amongft  the 
many  writers  of  this  philofopher’s  life,  fome,  and  particularly  Philojlratus , 
feem  to  have  had  no  other  aim  in  this  their  whole  undertaking,  than  only  to 
drels  up  Apollonius  in  fuch  a garb  and  manner,  as  might  make  him  belt 
feem  to  be  a fit  corrival  with  our  Saviour  Chrift,  both  in  refpedt  of  fantftity 

Mm2  and 

* Vide  Ciceron.  de  Natur.  Deor,  Lib.  I.  Cap.  VIII.  p 2890.  Tom.  IX.  Oper. 
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and  miracles.  Eilnapius  1 therefore  telling  us,  that  he  mif-titled  his  book, 
and  that  inftead  of  'AiroMuv'x  the  life  of  Apollonius,  he  Ihould  have 

called  it  &A  dig  xvS’gw? rug  xv,  the  coming  down,  and  converfe  of  God  with 

men  •,  forafmuch  as  this  Apollonius  (faith  he)  was  not  a bare  philofopher  or 
man,  x\ \x  n Stuv  ft  xv j pitrov,  « certain  middle  thing  betwixt  the 
gods  and  men.  And  that  this  was  the  ufe  commonly  made  by  the  Pagans  of 
this  hiftory  of  Apollonius , namely  to  fet  him  up  in  way  of  oppofition  and 
rivalry  to  our  Saviour  Chrift,  appears  fundry  ways.  Marcellinus , in  an  E- 
piflle  of  his  to  St.  Aujlin  % declares  this  as  the  grand  objection  of  the  Pa^- 
gans  againfc  Chriftianity,  (therefore  defiring  St.  Aujlin' s anfwer  to  the  fame  ;.) 
Nihil  aliud  Dominum , qudm  alii  homines  facere  poiuerunt , fecijje  vel  egifje  men- 
tiuntur  ; Apollonium  fiquidem  fuum  nobis , S3  Apuleium,  aliofque  magic# 
artis  homines,  in  medium  proferunt,  quorum  majora  contendunt  extitijfe  mira- 
cula.  The  Pagans  pretend , that  our  Saviour  Chrift  did  no  more  than  what 
other  men  have  been  able  to  do,  they  producing  their  Apollonius  and  Apuleius, 
and  other  magicians , whom  they  contend  to  have  done  greater  miracles.  And 
it  is  well  known,  that  Hierocles,  to  whom  Eufebius  gives  the  commenda- 
tion of  a very  learned  man,  wrote  a book  againft  the  Chriftians  (entitled, 
^iXxXri^yg,  or  A dyoi  piXxXrbug ) the  chief  defign  whereof  was  to  compare  this 
Apollonius  Eyameus  with,  and  prefer  him  before  our  Saviour  Chrift  : ’'Avu  ft 

v. xtu  !bg-jXX*(^i,  csy. vvvovhg  to-j  ’lyfav,  ug  rvpXolg  xvx£?-. i^zi  re  xo^ovtx,  xotl 

rivx  toiAtz  fyztrzvlx  $zvft.z<nx'  They  are  Hierocles  his  own  words  in  Eufebius  a 
’The  Chriftians  (faith  he)  keep  a great  deal  of  dir,  crying  up  of  one  Jefus , for 
reftoring  fight  to  the  blind,  and  doing  fome  fuch  other  wonders.  And  then 
mentioning  the  Thaumaturgi  or  wonder-workers  amongft  the  Pagans,  but 
efpecially  Apollonius  Eyan#us,  and  infilling  largely  upon  his  miracles,  he 
adds  in  the  clofe  of  all,  tiuoj  kv  Ivtxx  txtuv  iuvyAyv  ; 'ivx  ifo  awyxgiVHV  rrjv  yue- 
t lox'j  xxgiQy  ft)  fiftxlxv  i(p'  lxxg~u  xft(^iv,  ft  ryv  tw  Xpg~ixvuv  yapary rx‘  tars^  yyug 
•fti v tov  toixvtx  rrcTroiyxorz,  « S-fo\,  xXXx  Siolg  zvtyx  yyxyi $x’  ol 

3i  bt  bxiyxg  TioxTstxg  nvxg  tov  ’lyrxv  0£sw  xvxycgivvfci.  Eo  what  purpofe  now 
have  we  mentioned  all  thefe  things  ? but  only  that  the  folid  judgment  of  us 
[Pagans]  might  be  compared  with  the  levity  of  the  Chriftians  -,  forafmuch  as  we 
do  not  account  him  a god  who  did  all  thefe  miracles , but  only  a perfon  beloved  of 
the  gods  *,  whilft  they  declare  Jefus  to  be  a God,  merely  for  doing  a few  wonders. 
Where,  becaufe  Eufebius  is  filent,  we  cannot  but  fubjoin  an  anfwer  out  of 
LaAantius  (which  indeed  he  feems  to  have  diredled  againft  thofe  very  wordis 
of  Hierocles , though  not  naming  of  him)  it  being  both  pertinent  and  full  ; 

5 ■ Apparet  nos  fapientiores  ejfe,  qui  mirabilibus  faff  is  non  ftatim  fidem  divi- 

tatis  adjunximus,  qudm  vos,  qui  ob  exigua  portenta  Deum  credidiftis 

Difce  igitur , ft  quid  tibi  cordis  eft,  non  folum  idcirco  a nobis  Deum  credi- 
tum  Chrijlum , quia  mirabilia  fecit,  fed  quia  vidimus ■ in  eo  fa  Hi  a ejfe  omnia , 
qu # nobis  annunciata  funt,  vaticinia  prophetarum.  Fecit  mirabilia  ; magum 
putaftemus,  nt  13  vos  nuncupatis  \ S3  Jud#i  tunc  putaverunt  •,  fi  non  ilia  ipfa 
fa  Annan  Chrift  urn , prophet <e  omnes  uno  fpiritu  pr<sdicaj]ent.  Itaque  Deum  cre- 
d'rmus , non  magis  ex  fa Ais,  operibufque  mirandis  \ qudm  ex  ilia  ipfa  cruce , quam 
vos  ficut  canes  lambitis  ; quoniam  fimul  S3  ilia  pradiAa  eft.  Non  igitur  fuo 

teftimonio 

* In  Vitis  Sophiftarum,  ProctiD.  p.  6,7.  1 Inter  Epiftol.  Auguflin.  Epift.  CXXXVf 

Edit.  Planting  Tom.  II.  Oper.  p.  3C4.  Edit.  Benedict.. 
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tejiimonio , ( cui  enim  de  fe  dicenti  potejl  credi  ? ) fed  prophet  arum  tejlimonio , 
qui  omnia  qu<e  fecit  ac  paffus  ejt , cecinerunt  ; divinitatis  ac~ 

cepit  •,  quod  neque  Apollonio  neque  Apuleio  neque  cuiquam  magorum  potejl 
aliquando  contingere.  It  is  manifeft , that  we  Chriftians  are  wifer  than  yon 
Pagans,  in  that  we  do  not  prefently  attribute  divinity  to  a perj'on  merely  be- 
caufe  of  his  wonders  •,  whereas  a few  portentous  things,  or  extraordinary 
a It  ions,  will  be  enough  with  you  to  make  you  deify  the  doer  of  them  \ (and  fo 
indeed  did  fome  of  them,  however  Hierocles  denies  it,  deify  Apollonius.) 
Let  this  writer  againjl  Chriflianity  therefore  learn,  {if  he  have  any  under- 
Jlanding  or  fenfe  in  him ) that  Chrijl  was  not  therefore  believed  to  be  a God 
by  us  Chriftians , merely  becaufe  of  his  miracles,  but  becaufe  we  faw  all  thofe 
things  done  by,  and  accomplifhed  in  him,  which  were  long  before  fr edified  to 
us  by  the  prophets.  He  did  miracles , and  we  Jhould  therefore  have  fufpefied 
him  for  a magician  (as  you  now  call  him,  and  as  the  Jews  then  fuppofed  him 
to  be)  had  not  all  the  prophets  with  one  voice  foretold,  that  he  Jhould  do  fuch 
things.  We  believe  him  therefore  to  be  God,  no  more  for  his  miracles  than  from 
that  very  crofs  of  his,  which  you  fo  much  quarrel  with , becaufe  that  was  like- 
wife  foretold.  So  that  our  belief  of  Chrijl' s divinity  is  not  founded  upon  his 
own  tefimony  (for  who  can  be  believed  concerning  himfelf  ? ) but  upon  the 
tejlimony  of  the  prophets , who  fang  long  before  of  all  thofe  things,  which  he 
both  did  and  fuffered.  Which  is  fuch  a peculiar  advantage  and  privilege  of 
his,  as  that  neither  Apollonius  nor  Apuleius,.  nor  any  other  magician,  could 
ever  fh are  therein.  Now,  as  for  the  life  and  morals  of  this  Apollonius  Tya- 
n<£us,  as  it  was  a thing  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  carrying  on  of  fuch  a di- 
abolical defign,  that  the  perfon  made  ufe  of  for  an  inftrument  fhould  have 
fome  colourable  and  plaufible  pretence  to  virtue  •,  fo  did  Apollonius  accord- 
ingly take  upon  him  the  profefTion  of  a Pythagorean  ; and  indeed  aft  that 
part  externally  fo  well,  that  even  Sidonius  Apollinaris  \ though  a Chri- 
ftian,  was  fo  dazzled  with  the  glittering  fhew  and  luftre  of  his  counter- 
feit virtues,  as  if  he  had  been  inchanted  by  this  magician  fo  long  after  his 
death.  Neverthelefs,  whofbever  is  not  very  dim-fighted  in  fuch  matters  as 
thefe,  or  partially  afiefted,.  may  eaQly  perceive,  that  this  Apollonius  was  fo 
far  from  having  any  thing  of  that  divine  fpirit  which  manifefted  itfelf  in 
our  Saviour  Chrift,  (tranfcending  all  the  philofophers  that  ever  were)  that 
he  fell  far  fhort  of  the  better  moralized  Pagans  ; as  for  example  Socrates , 
there  being  a plain  appearance  of  much  pride  and  vain-glory  (befides  other 
foolery)  difcoverable  both  in  his  words  and  aftions.  And  this  Eufebius  1 
undertakes  to  evince  from  Philoftratus  his  own  hillory  (though  containing 
many  falflioods  in  it)  kJ'  iv  i-rrmyJQi  d)  y.iTglois  Lfydcriv  ol£uiv  iyxftvtiv,  07rwj 
Ti)  (Xunrioi  viy. uv  irafjXTiQivca  rov  ’AttoAAwvi w,  That  Apollonius  was  fo 

far  from  deferving  to  be  compared  with  our  Saviour  Chrift,  that  he  was  not 
fit  to  be  ranked  amongft  the  moderately  and  indifferently  honejl  men.  Where- 
fore, as  to  his  reputed  miracle,  if  credit  be  to  be  given  to  thofe  relations, 
and  fuch  things  were  really  done  by  him,  it  mull  for  this  reafon  alfo  be 
concluded,  that  they  were  done  no  otherwife  than  by  magick  and  necro- 
mancy *,  and  that  this  Apollonius  was  but  an  Archimago  or  grand  Magician. 
Neither  ought  this  to  be  lufpefted  for  a mere  flander  caft  upon  him  by  par- 
tially 

2 Epiltcrlar.  Lib.  VIII..  Epift.  HI.  p.  4 62,  463.  ~ Adverf.  Hieroclem,  Cap.  IV.  p.  4JU- 
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tially  affefted  Chriftians  only,  fince,  during  his  life-time,  he  was  generally 
reputed,  even  anlongft  the  Fagans  themfelves,  for  no  other  than  a yon; r, 
or  infamous  inchanter , and  accufed  of  that  very  crime  before  Domitian  the 
emperor5, : as  he  was  alfo  reprefented  fuch  by  one  of  the  Pagan  writers  of 
6.  his  life,  Mceragenes , lenior  to  Philoftratus,  as  we  learn  from  Origen  : 77  A 
y.xpi ix;  (pxy.bj,  on  0 [3iSA i£s7xiTxi,  7Totscov  ttots  (piXocropci  xXurol  eiVjv 
worn,  cl  yv,  chiocyvu tm  tx  yey^xy yuvx  ’Moioxyevsi  twi*  ' AttoXXuvix  th  Tvxviug  y.xy\s 
f (piXoropv  .cc7T0[Mniot.0VSVfA%nJ’V.  in  0 0 yd  X-inxvoc,  xXXx  (pi\otro(p(fjy,  ipvyrsv 
c&X’jOVXi  iotto  rr.s  i'j  AttoWuvm  [xxyeix;,  kh  xywvcu;  rivxs  (piAorctpaf,  a;  7 roo;  ycrrx, 
dvr 00  EKreXSro-Jlx; . iv  ol;,  oly.cu^  ttso)  ’Ei^oxth  ttxvj  brnyocrxlo,  two;  ’ Ettixycim' 

As  concerning  the  infamous  and  diabolical  magick , that  would  know  whe- 

ther or  no  a philofopher  be  temptable  by  it,  or  illaqueable  into  it,  let  him  read 
the  writings  of  Moeragenes  concerning  the  memorable  things  of  Apollonius 
Tyanaeus  the  magician  and  philofopher  ; in  which  he  that  was  no  Chriftian , 
■but  a Pagan  philofopher  himfelf,  affirmeth  fome  not  ignoble  philofopher s to  have 
been  taken  with  Apollonius  his  magick , including  (as  I fuppofe ) in  that  num- 
ber Euphrates  and  a certain  Epicurean.  And  no  doubt  but  this  was  the 
reafon,  why  Philoftratus  3 derogates  fo  much  from  the  authority  of  this  Mce- 
ragenes, affirming  him  to  have  been  ignorant  of  many  things  concerning 
Apollonius  (»  yxo  Moioxpivu  te  tt^QsyMov,  &c.)  Becaufe  Mceragenes  had  thus 
reprefented  Apollonius  in  his  true  colours  as  a magician  whereas  Philoftra- 
tus  his  whole  bu  finds  and  defign  was,  on  the  contrary,  to  vindicate  him 
from  that  imputation  : the  truth  whereof  notwithftanding,  may  be  fuffici- 
ently  evinced,  even  from  thofe  very  things,  that  are  recorded  by  Philoflra- 
tus  himfelf.  And  here  by  the  way  we  fhall  obferve,  that  it  is  reported  by 
good  historians,  that  miracles  were  alfo  done  by  Vefpafian  at  Alexandria, 
t.  Per  eos  menfes  (they  are  the  words  of  Tacitus)  multa  miracula  evenere , quis 
ceelcjlis  favor,  (A  quadam  in  Vefpafianum  inclinatio  numinum  ojlenderetur. 
Ex  plebe  Alexandrind  quidam,  oculorum  tabe  -notus , genua  ejus  advolvitur , 
remedium  cacitatis  expofcens  gemitu  ■,  monitu  Serapidis  del,  quern  dedita  fu- 
perflitionibus  gens  ante  alios  colit  •,  precabaturque  principem , ut  genas  (A  ocu- 
lorum orbes  dignaretur  refpergere  oris  excremento.  Alius  manu  eager,  eodem 
deo  audtore , ut  pede  ac  veftigio  C re  far  is  calcarelur  orabat.  At  that  time  many 
miracles  happened  at  Alexandria,  by  which  was  manifefted  the  heavenly  favour 
and  inclination  of  the  divine  powers  towards  V efpafian.  A plebeian  Alexan- 
drian, that  had  been  known  to  be  blind,  cajls  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  Vefpafian, 
begging  with  tears  from  him  a remedy  for  his  fight , ( and  that  according  to  the 
fuggefiion  of  the  god  Serapis)  that  he  vcould  deign  but  to  fpit  upon  his  eyes  and 
face.  Another  having  a lame  hand  ( directed  by  the  fame  oracle ) befeeches  him 
but  to  tread  upon  it  with  his  foot.  And  after  fome  debate  concerning  this 
bufinefs,  both  thefe  things  being  done  by  Vefpafian , ftatim  converfa  ad  ufum 
manus , & c<eco  reluxit  dies  ; the  lame  hand  prefently  was  reftored  to  its  former 
ufefulnefs,  and  the  blind  man  recovered  his  fight : both  which  things  ( faith 
the  hiftorian ) fome  vcho  were  eye-witnejfes  do  to  this  very  day  teflify,  when  it 
can  be  no  advantage  to  anyone  to  lye  concerning  it.  And  that  there  feems  to  be 
fome  reafon  to  fufpedt,  that  our  archimago  Apollonius  Tyanaus  might  have  fome 

finger 

1 This  is  related  by  Pbilojlratus  in  Vita  p.  327. 

.Apollonii,  Lib.  II.  Cap  XVII I.  p.  156.  3 Ibid,  Lib.  I.  Cap.  III.  p.  5,  6. 

Philollrat,  ubi  fupra.  Lib.  VIII.  Cap.  VII. 
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finger  in  this  bufinefs  alio,  becaufe  he  was  not  only  familiarly  and  intimately 
acquainted  with  Vefpajian , but  alfo  at  that  very  time  (as  Philojlratus  1 in- 
formeth  us)  prefent  with  him  at  Alexandria,  where  he  alio  did  many  mi- 
racles himfelf.  However,  we  may  here  take  notice  of  another  firatagem 
and  policy  of  the  devil  in  this,  both  to  obfeure  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour 
Chrift,  and  to  weaken  mens  faith  in  the  Meffiah,  and  baffle  the  notion  of  it ; 
that  whereas  a fame  of  prophecies  had  gone  abroad  every  where,  that  a 
king  was  to  come  out  of  Judea  and  rule  over  the  whole  world,  (by  which 
was  underflood  no  other  than  the  Meffiah)  by  reafon  of  thefe  miracles  done 
by  Vefpafian , this  oracle  or  prediction  might  the  rather  feem  to  have  its  ac- 
complifhment  in  him,  who  was  firfl  proclaimed  emperor  in  Judea , and  to 
whom  Jofephus  1 himfelf  bafely  and  flatteringly  had  applied  it.  And  fince 
this  bufinefs  was  darted  and  fuggefted  by  the  god  Serapis , that  is,  by  the  de- 
vil (of.whofe  counfel  probably  Apollonius  alfo  was  •, ) this  makes  it  ftill  more 
ftrongly  fufpicable,  that  it  was  really  a defign  or  policy  of  the  devil,  by 
imitating  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour  Ch rift,  both  in  Apollonius  and  Vefpa- 
jian, .to  counter-work  God  Almighty  in  the  plot  of  Chriftianity,  and  to  keep 
up  or  conferve  his  own  ufurped  tyranny  in  the  pagan  world  ftill.  Never- 
thelefs, -we  fhall  here  fhow  Apollonius  all  the  favour  we  can  •,  and  therefore 
fuppofe  him  not  to  have  been  one  of  thofe  more  foul  and  black  magicians, 
of  the  common  fort,  .fuch  as  are  not  only  grofly  funk  and  debauched  in 
their  lives,  but  alfo  knowingly  do  homage  to  evil  fpirits  as  fuch,  for  the 
gratification  of  their  lulls;  but  rather  one  of  thofe  more  refined  ones,  who 
have  been  called  by  themfelves  Theurgifts,  fuch  as  being  in  fome  meafure 
freed  from  the  grofTer  vices,  and  thinking  to  have  to  do  only  with  good  fpi- 
rits ; neverthelefs,  .being  proud  and  vain-glorious,  and  affeCling  wonders, 
and  to  tranfcend  the  generality  of  mankind,  are,  by  a divine  nemefis,  juftly 
expofed  to  the  illufions  of  the  devil  or  evil  fpirits,  cunningly  infinuating 
here,  and  aptly  accommodating  themfelves  to  them.  However,  concerning 
this  Apollonius , it  is  undeniable,  that  he  was  a zealous  upholder  of  the  Pagan 
polytheifm,  and  a flout  champion  for  the  gods,  he  profefling  to  have  been 
taught  by  the  Samian  Pythagoras  his  ghofl,  how  to  worfhip  thefe  gods,  in- 
vifible  as  well  as  vifible  3,  and  to  have  converfe  with  them.  For  which  caufe 
he  is  ftyled  by  Vopifcus  4,*  amicus  verus  deorum , a true  friend  of  the  gods ; that 
is,  a hearty  and  fincere  friend  to  that  old  Pagan  religion,  now  aflaulted  by 
Chriftianity,  in  which  not  one  only  true  God,  but  a multiplicity  of  gods 
were  worfhipped.  But  notwithftanding  all  this,  Apollonius  himfelf  was  a clear 
and  undoubted  aflertor  of  one  fupreme  Deity  ; as  is  evident  from  his  apologe- 
tick  oration  in  Philojlratus  J,  prepared  for  Domitian:  in  which  he  calls  him, 
tov  -r ton  o Awn,  and  tod  7 rdvTuv  dripwipyov  Gsdii,  that  God , who  is  the  maker  of  the  whole 
univerfe , and  of  all  things.  And,  as  he  elfewhere  in  Philojlratus  declares  ■ 
both  the  Indians  and  Egyptians  to  have  agreed  in  this  theology,  infomuch 
that  though  the  Egyptians  condemned  the  Indians  for  many  other  of  their 
opinions,  yet  did  they  highly  applaud  this  dodlrine  of  theirs,  ftv  ye- 
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vbreu;  te  x)  6Q!x<;  Qiov  $ny.ivgy6v  eTvxi,  tv6e  hSv/xyQiivxi  txvtx,  airiov  to  <$.yx§o* 
tTvxi  aCrovy  that  God  was  the  maker  both  of  the  generation  and  effience  of  all 
things , and  that  the  caufe  of  his  making  them  was  his  effiential  goodnefs : fo 
philofp.  142.  doth  he  himfelf  very  much  commend  this  philofophy  o ijarchas  the  Indian 
[Lib.  III.  Brachman,  viz.  that  the  whole  world  was  but  one  great  animal,  and  might 
•Cap.XXX V.]  refcmbled  to  a vaft  fhip,  wherein  there  are  many  inferior  furbordinate 
governors,  under  one  fupreme,  the  oldeft  and  wifeft  *,  as  alfo  expert  mari- 
ners of  feveral  forts,  fome  to  attend  upon  the  deck,  and  others  to  climb 
the  mafts  and  order  the  fails,  £1/  y tvv  yXv  vcuthv  x)  teXextxtwv  ’ifyxv  X7ro6oVov  £ew 

ySVETOOl  Tx6e  Ttf  £w»,  TW  <5e  U7r’  EXEfV/J,  •S’EOl?  ol  TX  fx-sy  X'JTX  K'jQbCVxQi'  x}  TWtf 
voirrruv  xTroHiyo y.i9x~,  tznSri  zoXXis  yuv  (pxmiwQiv  iv  tw  vexvu)  Sex;  elvxi,  zoXX^;  Js 
Iv  B'xXxtIw,  7roAA»i  ^£  tv  zyyxtc  te  x)  vxuxQt,  rroAA 61  f,  zeoi  yyv,  eivxi  Je  f vtto 
yyv  tivx;'  In  which  the  firft  and  higheft  feat  is  to  be  given  to  that  God , who 
is  the  generator  or  creator  of  this  great  animal  -,  and  the  next  under  it  to 
thofe  gods , that  govern  the  feveral  parts  of  it  refpefiively  : fo  that  the  poets 
were  to  be  approved  of  here , when  they  affirm , that  there  are  many  gods  in  the 
heavens , many  in  the  feas , many  in  the  rivers  and  fountains , many  alfo  upon 
the  earth , and  fome  under  the  earth.  Wherein  we  have  a true  representation 
of  the  old  paganick  theology,  which  both  Indians,  and  Egyptians,  and  Eu- 
ropean poets,  (Greek  and  Latin)  all  agree  in  i that  there  is  one  fupreme 
God,  the  maker  of  the  univerfe,  and  under  him  many  inferior  gene- 
rated gods,  or  underftanding  beings  (fuperior  to  men)  appointed  to  go- 
vern and  prefide  over  the  feveral  parts  thereof,  who  were  alfo  to  be  religi- 
Gufly  honoured  and  worlhipped  by  men.  And  thus  much  for  Apollonius 
\ Tyanaus . 

The  firft  pagan  writer  againft  Chriftianity  was  Celfus , who  lived  in  the 
times  of  Adrian , and  was  fo  profeft  a Polytheift,  that  he  taxes  the  Jews  for 
having  been  feduced,  by  the  frauds  ol  M of es  into  this  opinion  of  one  God  5 

Crig.  p.  1 7,ort  rw  ryvKr.xfxivu  <r(px v EToy.Evoi  Mutiny  aizoXoi  x,  iroiysvi;,  xygorxoi;  xzxtxh;  i^u%x- 

18.  yuyy9sv Iff,  iv x i-.6y.iQxv  eivxi  ©eoV  Thofe  filly  Jhepherds  and  herdfmen , follow- 

ing Mofes  their  leader , and  being  fcduced  by  his  rujlick  frauds , came  to  en- 
tertain this  belief  that  there  was  but  one  only  God.  Neverthelefs,  this  Celfus 
himfelf  plainly  acknowledged,  amongft  his  many  gods,  one  fupreme,  whom 
fometimes  calls  rlv  ov  Seov,  the  firft  God-,  lometimes  t ov  yiyirov  9eov^ 
the  greateft  God-,  and  fometimes  to'v  vtsmcxviov  the  fuperceleftial  God , 
and  the  like  : and  he  doth  fo  zealoufiy  alfert  the  divine  omnipotence,  that 
he  cafts  an  imputation  upon  the  Chriftians  ol  derogating  from  the  fame,  in 
Ortg.  1.6.  /.that  their  hypothecs  of  an  adverfary  power*,  etyx  xXovtxi  6\  xo-eSerxTx  xrjx, 
303.  f 7T£ol  t6vSe  ryv  y.zylg~r\v  xyvoixv  o, uotui  dz-o  Qetuv  xmyy.xTuv  imrXxvriy.svriV,  7 rota.- 

7ej  tw  S^w  ivxvliov  tivx,  6ix£oXov  te  x)  yP.urly  Ecc<zi«  Xxlxvxv  ovoy.xfcvh;  tov  xl~ 
t ov.  xXXu;  y\v  iv  ttxvteXx;  tx  txotx,  y.xi  66  6<tix  Xeyeiv,  Jn  Js  6 ulyirkrT  &c6$ 
(3kA oy.svcs  ti  avS^wVojj  w’^eA yitxi,  tov  xvlnrgxirtrovTX  lx£lv  dfwxlsT.  The  Chri- 
ftians are  erroneoufty  led  into  moft  wicked  opinions  concerning  God,  by  reafon  of 
their  great  ignorance  of  the  divine  enigms  -,  whilft  they  make  a certain  adverfary 
to  God , whom  they  call  the  devil , and  in  the  Hebrew  language  Satan  : and 
affirm ^ contrary  to  all  piety , that  the  greateft  God , having  a mind  to  do  good 

to 
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to  men.,  is  di fabled  or  withftood  by  an  adverfaty  refifling  him.  Laftly,  where  Orig.un.Ctlf. 
he  pleads  moft  for  the  worlhip  of  daemons,  he  concludes  thus  concerning  the^'  8‘  f19 

fupreme  God  J 0£«  de  u$otf*ri  vix/xus  d-TToXtitrliov,  ?T£  /xcd’  rifxe^xv,  in  v’Jxrwa,  st* 

£ f HOIVO'J,  XT  l£(x,  \oyu  T£  £V  7 TOivVl  Ifiyu  Jifll'EXWf,  aAA«  p£  xj  [XSTK  TUvSt,  ywfv;, 

r af‘  T£T^^W  T°v  ®£«u’  But  God  is  by  no  means  any  where  to  be  laid 
aftde,  or  left  out ; neither  by  day  nor  by  night , neither  in  publick  nor  in  private, 
either  in  our  words  or  actions ; but  in  every  thing  our  mind  ought  conftantly  to 
be  directed  towards  God.  A faying,  that  might  very  well  become  a Chriftian. 


The  next  and  greateft  champion  for  the  Pagan  caufe  in  books  and  writ- 
ings was  that  famous  Tyrian  philofopher  Malchus , called  by  the  Greeks 
Porphyrins ; who  publifhed  a voluminous  and  elaborate  treatife  (containing 
fifteen  books)  againft  the  Chriftians;  and  yet  he  notwithftanding  was  plainly 
as  zealous  an  afiertor  of  one  fupreme  Deity,  and  one  only  dyhvlov,  un- 
made or  felf-exiftent  principle  of  all  things,  as  any  of  the  Chriftians  them- 
felves  could  be  ; he  ftrenuoully  oppofing  that  forementioned  do&rine  of 
Plutarch  and  Atticus  concerning  three  unmade  principles,  a good  God,  an 
evil  foul  or  daemon,  and  the  matter,  and  endeavouring  to  demonftrate,  that 
all  things  whatfoever,  even  matter  itfelf,  was  derived  from  one  perfect  un- 
derftanding  Being,  or  felf-originated  Deity.  The  fum  of  whofe  argumen- 
tation to  which  purpofe  we  have  reprefented  by  Proclas  upon  the  2 imaus, 
page  1 1 9. 


After  Porphyrius , the  next  eminent  antagonift  of  Chriftianity,  and  cham- 
pion for  paganifm,  was  Hierocles , the  writer  of  that  book,  entitled  (in  Eu- 
febius ) (ptAaAj&nr,  or  a lover  of  the  truth ; which  is  noted  to  have  been  a 
modeller  infcription,  than  that  of  Celfus  his  *Xv9ii(  A oy&>,  or  true  oration. 

For  if  Eufebius  Pamphili  were  the  writer  of  that  anfwer  to  this  Philalethes , 
now  extant,  as  we  both  read  in  our  copies,  and  as  Photius  alfo  read  ; then 
mull  it  needs  be  granted,  that  Hierocles  the  author  of  it  was  either  contem- 
porary with  Porphyrius , or  elfe  but  little  his  junior.  Moreover,  this  Hiero- 
cles leems  plainly  to  be  the  perfon  intended  by  LaClantius , in  thefe  following  Dejuft.  2. 3. 
words  ; Alius  eandem  materiam  mordacius  fcripfit  5 qui  erat  turn  e numeroju- c-  2- 
dicum , £?  qui  auCtor  in  primis  facienda  perfecutionis  fuit : quo  feeler e non  3S8-] 
contentus , etiam  feriptis  eos  quos  afflixerat , infecutus  eft.  Compofuit  enim  li - 

hellos  duos , non  contra  Chrijiianos , ne  inimice  infeClari  videretur , fed  ad  Cbrifti- 
anos , ut  humane  ac  benigne  confulere  videretur.  In  quibus  ita  falfitatem  ferip - 

tura  faerce  arguere  conatus  eft,  tanquam  ftbi  ejfet  tot  a contraria. Pr<ecipue 

tamen  Pau’um  Petrumque  laceravit , caterofque  difcipulos,  tanquam  fallacies 
feminatores  -,  quos  ecfdem  tamen  rudes  & indoCios  fuijfe  teftatus  eft.  Another 
bath  handled  the  fame  matter  more  fnartly , who  was  firft  himfelf  one  of  the 
judge*,  and  a chief  author  of  the  perfecution ; but  being  not  contented  with 
that  wickednefs,  he  added  this  afterwards,  to  perfecute  the  Chriftians  alfo  with 
his  pen  ; he  compofing  two  books , not  infer  ibid  againft  the  Chriftians,  ( left  he 
jhould  feem  plainly  to  all  the  part  of  an  enemy ) but  to  the  Chriftians,  ( that  he 
might  be  thought  to  counfel  them  humanely  and  benignly :)  in  which  he  fo  charges 
the  holy  feripture  with  faljhood,  as  if  it  were  all  nothing  elfe  but  contradictions 
but  he  chiefty  laftoes  Paul  and  Peter,  as  divulgers  of  lyes  and  deceits , whom  not - 
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withftanding  he  declares  to  have  been  rude  and  illiterate  perfons.  I fay,  though 
Hierocles , for  fome  caufe  or  other,  be  not  named  here  by  Lablantius  in  thefe 
cited  words,  or  that  which  follows,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  he 
was  the  perfon  intended  by  him,  for  thefe  two  reafons  : Firft,  becaufe  he 
tells  us  afterward,  that  the  main  bufinef3  of  that  Chriftiano-maftix  was  to 
compare  Apollonius  with  our  Saviour  Chrift.  Cum  fabla  Cbrijli  mirabilia 
dejlrueret , nec  tamen  negaret , voluit  ojtendere , Apollonium  vel  paria,  veletiam 
major  a fecijfe.  Mir  uni  quod  Apuleium  pratermiferit,  cujus  folent  & mult  a & 
mira  memorari.  Et  ex  hoc  infolenliam  Cbrijli  voluit  arguere , quod  deum  fe  con- 
ftituerit  : ut  ille  verecundior  fuiffie  videretur , qui  cum  majora  faceret  ( ut  hie 
putal ) tamen  id  fibi  non  arrogaverit.  That  he  might  obfeure  the  miracles  of  our 
Saviour  Chrijl , which  he  could  not  deny , he  would  undertake  to  fhow,  that  equal 
or  greater  miracles  were  done  by  Apollonius.  And  it  was  a wonder  he  did  not 
mention  Apuleius  too  \ of  whofe  many  and  wonderful  things  the  Pagans  ufe  to 
brag  likewife , Moreover , he  condemns  our  Saviour  Chrijl  of  infolency , for 
making  himfelf  a god,  affirming  Apollonius  to  have  been  the  modejler  perfon , 
who , though  he  did  {as  he  fuppofes ) greater  miracles , yet  arrogated  no  fuch  thing 
to  himfelf.  The  fecond  reafon  is,  becaufe  Lablantius  alfo  exprefly  mentions 
the  very  title  of  Hierocles  his  book,  viz.  Philalethes.  Cum  talia  ignorantice 
fu<e  deliramenta  fudiffiet , cumque  veritatem  penitus  excider e connixus  eft,  aufus 
eft  libros  fuos  nefarios , ac  dei  hoftes , (piAaAriOn?  annotare  : Though  pouring 
out  fo  much  folly  and  madnefs , profeffiedly  fighting  againft  the  truth,  yet  he  pre- 
fumed to  call  thefe  his  wicked  books , and  enemies  of  God , Philaletheis,  or  friends 
to  truth.  From  which  words  of  Labi  an  tins,  and  thole  foregoing,  where  he 
Dr.  Pearfin,  affirms  this  Chriftiano-maftix  to  have  written  two  books,  the  learned  prefacer 
Bp. of  Chejhr. to  the  late  edition  of  Hierocles , probably  concludes,  that  the  whole  title  of 
Hierocles  his  book  was  this,  Xoyoi  piXxXfhas  X^i oav»V  And  I conceive, 
that  the  firft  of  thofe  two  books  of  Hierocles  infifted  upon  fuch  things  as 
Porphyrins  had  before  urged  againft  the  Chriftians ; but  then  in  the  fecond, 
he  added  this  de  novo  of  his  own,  to  compare  Apollonius  with  our  Saviour 
Chrift  : which  Eufebius  only  takes  notice  of.  Wherefore  Epiphanius  telling 
us1,  that  there  was  one  Hierocles  a prefed:  or  governor  oft  Alexandria,  in 
thofe  perfecuting  times  of  Diocletian,  we  may  probably  conclude,  that  this- 
was  the  very  perfon  deferibed  in  Labiantius , who  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  of 
the  number  of  the  judges,  and  a principal  a&or  in  the  perfecution  *,  and 
then  afterwards  to  have  written  this  Philalethes  againft  the  Chriftians, 
wherein,  befides  other  things,  he  ventured  to  compare  Apollonius  Tyanceus 
with  our  Saviour  Chrift.  Now,  if  this  Hierocles,  who  wrote  the  Philalethes 
in  defence  of  the  Pagan  gods  againft  the  Chriftians,  were  the  author  of  thofe 
two  other  philofophick  books,  the  Commentary  upon  the  golden  verfes,  and 
that  De  Fato  £s?  Providentia,  it  might  be  eafily  evinced  from  both  of 
them,  that  he  was  notwithftanding  an  aflerter  of  one  fupreme  Deity.  But 
Pbotius  1 tells  11s,  that  that  Hierocles,  who  wrote  the  book  concerning  fate 
and  providence,  did  therein  make  mention  of  Jamblichus , and  his  junior 
Plutarchus  Alhenienfis : from  whence  Jonftus  taking  it  for  granted,  that  it 
was  one  and  the  fame  Hierocles,  who  wrote  againft  the  Chriftians,  and  de 
Fato,  infers,  that  it  could  not  be  Eufebius  Pamphili,  who  anfwered  the  Phila - 

leihesy 

* Haeref.  LXV1II.  Meletian.  §.  II,  Tom,  I.  Oper.  p.  717.  * Biblioth,  Cod.  CCXIV.  p- 554.. 
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Icthes , but  that  it  mud  needs  be  fome  other  Eufebius  much  junior.  But 
we  finding  Hierocles  his  Philalethes  in  LaPlantius , mu  ft  needs  conclude 
on  the  contrary,  that  Hierocles , the  famous  Chriftiano-maftix , was  not  the 
fame  with  that  Hierocles , who  wrote  de  Fato.  Which  is  further  evident 
from  JEnaas  Gazeus  in  his  Theophraftus  ; where  firft  he  mentions  one  Hiero- 
cles an  Alexandrian,  that  had  been  his  mafter,  whom  he  highly  extols,  dxx'  p.  7. 
tllTE  p.01,  ETi  7TOCO  V p~V  £ iVlv  01  ty iX0<T0<p  iXt  JeOCVuVIeJ  TX;  TEXET!*!,  0l(&  Zv  ClE^>0>cAy)C  [Edit.  Baith.j 

o of.  But  tell  me , 7 pray  you,  are  there  yet  left  amongft  you  in  TEgypt 

tf»jy  expounders  of  the  arcane  myfteries  of  philofophy , Hierocles  car 
mafter  was  ? And  this  we  fuppofe  to  be  that  Hierocles , who  wrote  concern- 
ing fate  and  providence,  (if  not  alfo  upon  the  golden  verfes.)  But  afterward 
upon  occafion  of  Apollonius  the  Cappadocian,  or  Tyanaean,  he  mentions 
another  Hierocles  diftinft  from  the  former  ; namely  him,  who  had  fo  boafted 
of  Apollonius  his  miracles,  in  thefe  words,  o 'AttoXXuvi^  rx  xiyuv  p.  24. 

iXiyxftxi . 'iegoxXris  Je  bjc  d Moi<nixA(§p,  aXX’  o ir^oSxXX op.Ev(§p  roi  3 xup.xQix,  xiri<ro') 

x)  T»ro  7r(io'7&rlx.sv  Thus  Apollonius  is  convinced  of  falfhood  but  Hierocles  ( not  our 
mafter)  but  he  that  boafts  of  the  miracles  ( of  Apollonius)  adds  another  incre- 
dible thing.  And  though  it  be  probable,  that  one  of  thefe  was  the  author 
of  that  commentary  upon  the  golden  verfes,  (for  that  it  fhould  be  written 
by  a Chriftian,  is  but  a dream)  yet  we  cannot  certainly  determine,  which 
of  them  it  was.  However,  that  this  Hierocles,  who  was  the  maftix  of  Chrifti- 
anity,  and  champion  for  the  gods,  was  notwithftanding  a profefied  afierter 
of  one  fupreme  Deity,  is  clearly  manifeft  alfo  from  LaPlantius , in  thefe  fol- 
lowing words  ; ^uam  tandem  nobis  attulifti  veritatem  ? nifi  quod  affertor  deo- 
rum  eos  ipfos  ad  ultimum  prodidfti : profecutus  enim  fummt  dei  laudes , quern 
regem , quern  maximum , quem  opificem  rerum , quem  fontem  bonorum , quern  pa- 
rent em  omnium , quem  faPlorem  altoremque  viventium  confeffus  es,  ademifti  Jovi 
tuo  regnum  *,  eumque  fumma  poteftate  depulfum  in  miniftrorum  numerum  redi- 
gifti.  Epilogus  ergo  te  tuus  arguit  ftultitia , vanitatis , erroris.  Afftrmas  deos 
ejfe ; Gj  illos  tamen  fubjicis  & mancipas  ei  deo,  cujus  religionem  conaris  ever- 
tere.  Though  you  have  entitled  your  book  Philalethes,  yet  what  truth  have  you 
brought  us  therein , unlefs  only  this , that  being  an  afterter  of  the  gods , ( contra- 
dicting yourfelf)  you  have  at  laft  betrayed  thofe  very  gods  ? For  in  the  clofe  of 
your  book, , profecuting  the  praifes  of  the  fupreme  God , and  conf effing  him  to  be 
the  king , the  greateft,  the  opifex  of  the  world, , the  fountain  of  good , the  parent 
of  all  things , the  maker  and  conferver  of  all  living  Beings , you  have  by  this 
means  dethroned  your  Jupiter,  and  degrading  him  from  his  fovereign  power, 
reduced  him  into  the  rank  of  inferior  minifters.  Wherefore  your  epilogue  argues 
you  guilty  of  folly,  vanity  and  error , in  that  you  both  ajfert  gods,  and  yet  fub- 
jePl  and  mancipate  them  under  that  one  God , whofe  religion  you  endeavour  to 
ovepthrozv.  Where  we  muft  confefs  we  underftand  not  well  LaPlantius  his 
logick  •,  forafmuch  as  Hierocles  his  Zeus,  or  Jupiter , was  one  and  the  fame 
with  his  fupreme  God,  (as  is  alfo  here  intimated  •,)  and  though  he  acknow- 
ledged all  the  other  gods  to  be  but  his  inferior  minifters,  yet  neverthelefs  did 
he  contend,  that  thefe  ought  to  be  religioufly  worlhipped,  which  was  the 
thing  that  LaPlantius  fhould  have  confuted.  But  that,  which  we  here  take 
notice  of,  is  this,  that  Hierocles,  a grand  perfecutor  of  the  Chriftians,  and 
the  author  of  that  bitter  inveftive  againft  them,  called  Philalethes , though 
5 N n 2 he 
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he  were  fo  ftrenuous  an  afierter  of  polytheifm,  and  champion  for  the  gods* 
yet  did  he  neverthelefs  at  the  fame  time  clearly  acknowledge  one  fupreme 
Deity,  calling  him  the  king,  (that  is,  the  monarch  of  the  univerie)  the 
greateft,  the  opifex  of  the  world,  the  fountain  of  good,  the  parent  of  all 
things,  and  the  maker  and  conferver  of  all  life. 


But  the  greateft  oppofer  of  Chriftianity  every  way  was  Julian  the  empe- 
ror, who  cannot  reafonably  be  fufpe&ed  to  have  difguifed  or  blanched  pa- 
ganilin,  becaufe  lie  was  an  emperor,  and  had  fo  great  an  animofity  againft 
Chriftianity,  and  was  fo  fuperftitioufty  or  bigotically  zealous  for  the  wor- 
fhip  of  the  gods  * and  yet  this  very  Julian , notwithftanding,  was  an  unque- 
CynL  cont. ~ ftionable  aflertor  of  one  fupreme  Deity.  In  his  book  written  againft  the 
[Ed it!' Span-'  Chriftians,  he  declares  the  general  fenfe  of  the  Pagans,  after  this  manner  : 
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cl  yccg  rytrigoi  (pocrlvy.  rov  irium^ybu  octtuvtuv  y\v  tlvoci  xoivbv  7rccltox  x}  fHxQiXex,  vcve- 
fxySia. t ra  Xounx  tuv  IQvuv  uV’  aura,  s^vxo^xig  xj  7roX»a^oif  S^oi;,  uv  txxfog  brngo- 
1 nuei  t nv  Ixut it  A»j£iv  olxnu;  auru‘  £7TeiJji  yxg  h ylv  ru  ttxtqi  7txvtx  tiXcix,  x)  ev 
7rxvlx,  sv  Je  tok  i ws£4S"o~c,  uXXy,  7 TX(i  aAAw  xcxlA  Swot  fits  t & C.  Our  theo- 
ologers  affirm  the  maker  of  all  to  be  a common  father  and  king  •,  but  that  the 
nations , as  to  particular  things , are  diftributed  by  him - to  other  inferior  gods, 
that  are  appointed  to  be  governors  over  countries  and  cities,  every  one  of  which 
adminifters  in  his  own  province  agreeably  to  himfelf.  For  whereas  in  the  com- 
rnon  father  all  things  are  perfeft,  and  one  is  all , in  the  particular  or  partial  dei- 
ties one  excels  in  one  power,  and  another  in  another.  Afterwards,  in  the  fame 
book  he  contends,  that  the  Pagans  did  entertain  righter  opinions  concerning 
the  fupreme  God,  than  the  Jews  themfelves ; «;  tl  y\v  b Tr^oG-tyft  mrH  y.oQy* 
byiym^yog  o xyi^vtIo  y.ivtfjy  J rro  r?  Maxrfuf,  yfxeTg  virto  aura  (3  £ Alta;  lyoyvj  bojtac,  ol  xotvos 
y\v  ixcTvcv  VTroXxyGxvovleg  dircZvTuv  b'tQ TroTrtv,  \&vxcyjxg  <5e  aAAa;,  el  Tvy^uvn^i  ytv  uV’ 
ixe 7vov,  EtVi  Je  unreg  vttxwoi  fixQiXt lug,  txxc®3  thv  t^ura  Sixtyccovrug  iTrouogflv ytv<& 
@(>cvt  l$x,  f)  a’  xodhlrotycj  xvtov,  a’dV  dvltysglrtiv  tuv  vF  ocvt&v  9tuv  xx6irxy.ivuv‘  If  that 
God , who  is  fo  much  fpoken  of  by  Mofes,  be  the  immediate  opifcer  of  the  whole 
world,  we  Pagans  entertain  better  opinions  of  him,  who  fuppofe  him  to  be  the  com- 
mon Lord  of  all ; but  that  there  are  other  governors  of  nations  and  countries  under 
him,  as  prefects  or  prefidents  appointed  by  a king  *,  we  not  ranking  him  amongjl 
thofe  partial  governors  of  particular  countries  and  cities,  as  the  Jews  do. 
From  both  which  places  it  is  evident,  that,  according  to  Julian's  theo- 
logy- all  thofe  other  gods,  whofe  worfhip  he  contended  io  much  for, 
were  but  the  fubordinate  minifters  of  that  one  fupreme  God,  the  maker 
of  all. 


The  fame  thing  might  be  further  manifefted  from  Julian's  oration  made 
in  praife  of  the  fun,  as  a great  God  in  this  vifible  world  •,  he  therein  plainly 
acknowledging  another  far  more  glorious  Deity,  which  was  the  caufe  of  all 
things  j Et;  [Avb  tuv  oXuv  Sr\y.i\s^ybg^  noXXch  <Ss  ol  xut'  a tgctvbv  ire^noX^Jlcg  iny.ivgytxo) 
(Edff  Petav  ^£0‘"  ‘There  is  one  God  the  maker  of  all  things  ; but  bejides  him  there  are 
^panhemii  many  other  demiurgical  gods  moving  round  the  heavens , in  the  rnidft  oi  which 
•»cro  p.  140.]  is  the  fun.  Where  we  have  a clear  acknowledgement  of  one  fupreme  GodSi 
. and  of  many  inferior  deities,  both  together.  Moreover,  in  the  fame  ora- 
tion- 
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tion  l,  he  declareth,  that  the  ancient  poets,  making  the  fun  to  have  been 
the  off-fpring  of  Hyperion , did  by  this  Hyperion  underftand  nothing  elfe 
but  the  fupreme  Deity  ; t ov  ttxjtuv  t 'vtciyyvlx,  irxvlav  tirixtivx,  7rta\  ov  ttcLvtx, 
v tvtxx  ttxvIx  irh,  him  who  is  above  all  things , and  about  whom , and  for 
whofie  fake,  are  all  things.  Which  fupreme  Deity  is  thus  more  largely  de- 
scribed by  him  in  the  fame  oration,  (where  he  calls  him  the  king  of  all 

things;)'  wr®3  toiVjv,  dire  to'  inUtivx  tk  vv  xxXrn  xbrov  ?•  tin  ICexv  twv />.  2^g 
o'fluv  o bn  Qnp  1 to  vonrov  trbp ttxv'  £»t£,  e’v  trrttbn  ttuvtuv  to  tv  boxtl  u;  7rge<rGvrxloy  f P- 1 32.  Edit. 
e?t£  0 JJhxTuv  e’lwQtv  ovotxdlptiv  to  xyxSov'  xIItv  Si  kv  n povotibn;  twv  0 Awv  xlrlx,  ttx(/i  Spanhem.}. 

T Olf  *c«  ijtn'yxy.tvy  xwAAaj  t£,  TtXtibrrd®3,  evwtew?  te,  x^  bvvxptu) $ xixt^xvh'  xxtx 

tij'v  ev  a Jrvj  j utv*<ra  Trpolvgyoii  £Qh,  nMov  (ho'v  feytroi  x'jitpyvtv,  &c.  'This  God,  whe- 
ther he  ought  to  be  called  that , which  is  above  mind  and  underft anding,  or  the 
idea  of  all  things , one  (fence  unity  feems  to  be  the  oldeft  of  all  things)* 

or  elfe , as  Plato  was  wont  to  call  him , the  good ; 1 fay , this  uniform  caufe 
cf  all  things , which  is  the  original  of  all  pulchritude  and  perfection,  unity  and 
power , produced  from  himfelf  a certain  intelligible  fun , every  way  like  himfelfT 
of  which  the  fenfeble  fun  is  but  an  image.  For  thus  Dionyfius  Petavius  right- 
ly declares  the  fenfe  of  Julian  in  this  oration  ; Vaniffema  hujus  & loquacijfma  P , 274.  > 

difputationis  myfterium  eft  -,  a principe  ac  primario  Deo,  vonVv  quendam  & 
archetypum  folem  editum  fuiffe ; qui  eandem  prorfus  id  rx£iv  in  genere 
twv  von toj  habeat , quam  in  xlCt-^o'd  ille , quern  videmus , folaris  globus  o’otinet. 

Tria  itaque  difeernenda  funt,  princeps  ille  Deus,  qui  rxyxQbv  a Plat  one  di- 
citur,  b mV;  fat®3,  b (pxivbytv®3  btix®3.  ‘The  myftery  of  this  moft  vain  and  lo- 
quacious deputation  is  this,  that  from  the  firft  and  chief  Deity  was  produced 
a certain  intelligible  and  archetypal  fun,  which  hath  the  fame  place  or  order 
in  the  rank  of  intelligible  things,  that  the  fenfeble  fun  hath  in  the  rank  of  fen- 
feble s.  So  that  here  are  three  things  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  one  another ; firft,. 
the  fupreme  Deity,  which  Plato  calls  the  good  ; fecondly,  the  intelligible  fun, 
or  eternal  intellect ; and  laftly,.  the  corporeal  or  fenfeble  fun  (animated.) 

Where,  notwithftanding,  we  may  take  notice,  how  near  this  Pagan  phi- 
losopher and  emperor,  Julian , approached  to  Chriftianity,  though  fo  much 
oppofed  by  him,  in  that  he  alfo  fuppofed  an  eternal  mind  or  intelleft,  as 
the  immediate  off-fpring  of  the  firft  fountain  of  all  things  ; which  feems  to 
differ  but  a little  from  the  Chriftian  ^by®3.  However,  it  is  plain,  that 
this  devout  reftorer  of  pagan  fm,  and  zealous  contender  for  the  worfhip  of 
the  gods,  afferted  no  multiplicity  of  independent  felf-exiftent  deities,  but 
derived  all  his  gods  from  one. 


As  for  thofe  other  philofophers  and  learned  men,  who,  in  thofe  latter 
times  of  the  declining  of  pagaoifm,  after  Conftantme,  ff  ill  ftood  out  in  op- 
pofition  againft  Chriftianity  ; fuch  as  Jamblichus,  Syrianus , Proclus,  Sim- 
plicius, and  many  others,  it  is  unqueftionably  evident  concerning  them  all,*  Ep.  43. 
that  they  clearly  acknowledged  one  fupreme  Deity  as  the  original  of  allldnter  Au* 
things.  Maximus  Madaurenfets,  a confident  and  relolved  Pagan  in  St. 

/tin’s  time,  expreffed  both  his  own  and  the  general  fenfe  of  Pagans,  after  thisp.  iS*  Tom* 
manner*:  Lquidem  unum  ejfe  Beam  fummum,  fine  initio , nature  ceu  pair  an  II.  Oper. 

magnum  £c|’tiBenc~ 
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magnum  atque  magnificum , quis  tam  demens,  tarn  mente  captusneget  ejfe  certif- 
ftmutn  ? Hujus  nos  virtutes  per  mundanum  opus  diffufas  multis  vocabulis  invo- 
camus , quoniam  nomen  ejus  cun  ft  i proprium  videlicet  ignoramus.  Ita  fit , 
ut  dum  ejus  quafi  quadam  membra  carptim  variis  fupplicationibus  profe- 
quimur , to  turn  colere  prof  eft  b videamur.  'Truly  that  there  is  one  fupreme 
God,  ‘without  beginning , as  the  great  and  magnificent  father  of  nature 
•who  is  fo  mad  or  devoid  of  fenfe  as  not  to  acknowledge  it  to  he  moft  cer- 
tain ? His  virtues  diffufed  throughout  the  whole  world , ( becaufe  we  know  not 
what  his  proper  name  is)  we  invoke  under  many  different  names.  Whence 
it  comes  to  pafs , that  whiljl  we  profecute,  with  our  {applications,  his , as  it 
were , divided  members  fever  ally,  we  mufi  needs  be  judged  to  worfhip  the 
whole  Deity.  And  then  he  concludes  his  epiftle  thus ; DU  te  fervent , per 
quos  id  eorum , atque  cunftorum  mor tedium,  communem  patron,  univerfi  mor- 
tales , quos  terra  fuftinet , mille  modis,  concordi  difeordia  venerantur.  The 
gods  keep  thee , by  and  through  whom,  we  Pagans , difperfed  over  the  whole 
world , do  worfhip  the  common  father , both  of  thofe  gods,  and  all  mortals,  af- 
ter a thoufand  different  manners , never thelefs  with  an  agreeing  difeord.  Lon- 
ginianus  likewife,  another  more  modeft  Pagan  philofopher,  upon  the  requeft 
of  the  lame  St.  Auflin,  declares  his  fenfe  concerning  the  way  of  vvor flip- 
ping God,  and  arriving  to  happinefs,  to  this  purpofe.  Per  minor es  deos 
perveniri  ad  fummum  Deum  non  fine  facris  purificatoriis 1 -,  That  we  are  to 
come  to  the  fupreme  God , by  the  minor  or  inferior  gods , and  that  not  with- 
out purifying  rites  and  expiations:  he  fuppofing  that  befides  a virtuous  and 
holy  life,  certain  religious  rites  and  purifications  were  neceffary  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  order  to  that  end.  In  which  epiftle,  the  fupreme  God  is  alfo 
ftyled  by  him,  unus , univerfus,  incomprebenfibilis. , ineffabilis  & infatigabilis 
Creator. 


Moreover,  that  the  Pagans  generally  di'fclaimed  this  opinion  of  many 
unmade  felf-exiftent  deities,  appeareth  plainly  from  Arnobius,  where  he 
brings  them  in  complaining,  that  they  were  falfly  and  malicioufly  accufed 
Lib.  i./>.i9-by  fome  Chriftians  as  guilty  thereof,  after  this  manner  : Fruflrd  nos  falfo 
calumniofo  incefiitis  & appetitis  crimine , tanquam  inficias  eamus  Deum  effe 
major em  •,  cum  a nobis  & Jupiter  nominetur,  id  optimus  habeatur  id  maximus  : 
cumque  illi  auguftiffimas  fedes , id  Capitolia  conjlituerimus  immania.  In  vain 
do  you  Chriftians  calumniate  us.  Pagans,  and  accufe  us,  as  if  we  denied  one  fu- 
preme omnipotent  God%  though  we  both  call  him  Jupiter,  and  account  him  the 
beft  and  the  greatefl,  having  dedicated  the  moft  auguft  feats  to  him,  the  vaft  Ca- 
pitols. 'Where  Arnobius , in  way  of  oppofition,  fhows  firft,  how  perplexed 
and  intangled  a thing  the  Pagans  theology  was,  their  poetick  fables  of  the 
gods  nonfenfically  confounding  herology  together  with  theology;  and 
that  it  was  impofiible,  that  that  Jupiter  of  theirs,  which  had  a father  and  a 
mother,  a grand-father  and  a grand-mother,  fhould  be  the  omnipotent  God. 
Nam  Deus  omnipotent , mente  una  omnium , id  communi  mortalilatis  affenfu,  ne- 
que  genitus  feitur,  neque  novam  in  lucem  aliquando  effe  prolatus  •,  nec  ex 
aliquo  tempore  ccepiffe  effe , vel  f<eculo.  Ipfe  enim  eft  fons  rerum,  fator  fa- 

culorum 


Thefe  words  are  not  Longinianus  s,  but  the  argument  of  the  epillfe  prefixed  to  it- 
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culorum  ac  temportim.  Non  enim  ipfa  per  fe  funt , fed  ex  ejus  perpetuitale 
perpetua , & infinita  femper  continuatione  procedunt.  At  verb  Jupiter  ( ut 
vos  fertis ) & patrem  hnbet  & matrem , avos  IA  avias,  nunc  nuper  in 
utero  matris  fu<e  formatus,  dzc.  You  Pagans  confound  yourfelves  with  contra- 
dictions \ for  the  omnipotent  God , according  to  the  natural  Jenfe  of  all  man- 
kind,, was  neither  begotten  or  made,  nor  ever  had  a beginning  in  time , he 
being  the  fountain  and  original  of  all  things.  But  Jupiter  {as  you  fay ) had 
both  father  and  mother , grandfathers  and  grand-mothers,  and  was  but  lately 
formed  in  the  womb  and  therefore  he  cannot  be  the  eternal  omnipotent  God. 
Neverthelefs,  Arnobius  afterwards  confidering  (as  we  fuppofe)  that  thefe 
poetick  fables  were  by  the  wifer  Pagans  either  totally  rejected,  or  elfe 
fotne  way  or  other  allegorized,  he  candidly  difmifleth  this  advantage,  which 
he  had  againft  them,  and  grants  their  Jupiter  to  be  the  true  omnipotent 
Deity,  and  confequemly  that  fame  God,  which  the  Chriftians  worfhipped  •, 
but  from  thence  infers,  that  the  Pagans  therefore  muff  needs  be  highly 
guilty,  whilft  worfhipping  the  fame  God  with  the  Chriftians,  they  did 
hate  and  perfecute  them  after  that  manner.  Sed  Jint , ut  vultis,  unum , 
nee  in  aliquo,  vi  numinis , & majejlate  dijlantes  -,  ecquid  ergo  injujlis  perfe- 
quimini  nos  odiis  ? Quid,  ut  ominis  peffimi,  nofiri  nominis  inhorrefeitis  men- 
tione , ft,  quern  Deum  colitis , eum  & nos  ? aut  quid  in  eadem  caufa  vobis 
effie  contenditis  familiares  Deos , inimicos  atque  infeftiffimos  nobis  ? etenim,  ft 
una  religio  ejl  nobis  vobifque  communis , ceftat  ira  cceleflium.  But  let  it  be 
granted , that  {as  you  affirm)  your  Jupiter,  and  the  eternal  omnipotent  God 
are  one  and  the  fame  ■,  why  then  do  you  profecute  us  with  unjuft  hatreds , abo- 
minating the  very  mention  of  our  names,  if  the  fame  God  that  you  worfhip 
be  worfhipped  by  us  ? Or  if  your  religion  and  ours  be  the  fame,  why  do  you  pre- 
tend, that  the  gods  are  propitious  to  you,  but  moft  highly  provoked  and  incenfed 
againjl  us  ? Where  the  Pagan  defence  and  reply  is,  Sed  non  idcirco  Dii  vobis 
infefti  funt,  quod  omnipotentem  colatis  Deum  fed  quod  hominem  natum,  & quod 
perfonis  infame  eft  vilibus,  crucis  fupplicio  interemptum , & Deum  fuiffe  con- 
tenditis, if  fuperefte  adhuc  creditis , (A  quotidianis  fupplicationibus  adoratis  : 
But  we  do  not  fay,  that  the  gods  are  therefore  difpleafed  with  you  Chriftians,  be- 
en ufe  you  worfhip  the  omnipotent  God',  but  becaufe you  contend  him  to  be  a God , 
who  was  not  only  born  a mortal  man,  but  alfo  died  an  ignominious  death,  fuf- 
fering  as  a malefactor *,  believing  him  ftill  to  furvive,  and  adoring  him  with 
your  daily  prayers.  To  which  Arnobius  retorts  in  this  manner:  Yell  us  now , 
I pray  you,  who  thefe  gods  are,  who  take  it  as  fo  great  an  injury  and  indignity 
done  to  themf elves,  that  Chrift  fhould  be  worfhipped?  Are  they  not  Janus  and 
Saturn,  /Efculapius  and  Liber,  Mercurius  the  fon  of  Maia,  and  the  Yheban 
or  Yyrian  Hercules,  Caftor  and.  Pollux,  and  the  like  ? Hice  ergo  Chriftum  coli, 
a nobis  accipi,  & exiftimari  pro  numine , vulneralis  accipiunt  auribus  ? 
& obliti  paulo  ante  fortis  & conditionis  fu*e,  id,  quod  fibi  conceffimn  eft,  im- 
pertiri  alteri  noiunt  ? h<ec  eft  juftitia  ccelitum  ? hoc  deorum  judicium  fanc- 
tum  ? Nonne  iftud  livoris  eft  & avaritia  genus  ? non  cbtreblatio  qua  dam 
for  dens,  fuas  eminere  folummodo  velle  for  tunas,  aliorum  res  premi  & in  con- 
tempta  humilitate  calcari  ? natum  hominem  colimus  ; quid  enim , vos  homi- 
nem nullum  colitis  natum  ? non  unum  & alium  ? non  innumeros  alios  ? 

quinimo 
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quinimo  non  omnes  quos  jam  templis  habetis  veftris,  mortalium  fuftuliftis  ex 
numero , & ccelo  fideribufque  donajlis  ? C once  damns  interdum  manum  vejlris 
■opinationibus  dantes,  unum  Chriftum  fuiffe  de  nobis,  mentis , animat,  corpo- 
ris, fragilitatis  C?  conditions  unius  nonne  dignus  a nobis  ejl  tantorum  ob 
munerum  gratiam.  Dens  did,  Deufque  fentiri  ? Si  earn  vos  Liberum,  quod 
reperit  ufum  vim  \ ft  quod  panis,  Cererem  ; ft  iEfculapium,  quod  herba- 
rum ; ft  Minervam,  quod  ole<e\  ft  Triptolemum,  quod  aratri  ; ft  denique 
Herculem,  quod  ferae,  quod  fures,  quod  multiplicium  capiium  fuperavit  com- 
pefcuitque  natrices,  divorum  retuliftis  in  cxlum ; bonoribus  quantis  aftficien - 
dus  eft  nobis,  qui  ab  erroribus  nos  tnagnis  infinuatd  veritate  tradnxit  ? &c. 
Are  thefe  the  gods , who  are  fo  much  offended  with  Chrift' s being  wop [hipped, 
and  accounted  a God  by  us  ? they , who  being  forgetful  of  their  former  con- 
dition, would  not  have  the  fame  bejlowed  upon  another , which  bath  been 
granted  to  themfelves  ? Is  this  the  juft  ice  of  the  heavenly  powers  I this  the 
righteous  judgment  of  gods  ? or  is  it  not  rather  bafe  envy  and  covetoufnefs , 
for  them  thus  to  ingrofs  all  to  themfelves  ? We  worfhip  indeed  one,  that  was 
born  a man : what  then  ? do  you  worfhip  no  fuch  ? not  one,  and  another,  and 
innumerable  ? and  are  not  almoft  all  your  gods  fuch  as  were  taken  from  out 
of  the  rank  of  men,  and  placed  among  the  Jlars  ? and  will  you  account  that 
damnable  in  us,  which  yourfelves  pradiife  ? Let  us  for  the  prefent  yield  thus 
much  to  your  infidelity,  and  grant , that  Chrift  was  but  an  ordinary  man  of  the 
fame  rank  and  condition  with  other  mortals  -,  yet  might  we  ■ not  for  all  that  ( ac- 
cording to  your  principles ) think  him  worthy,  by  reafon  of  the  great  benefits  we 
received  from  him,  to  be  accounted  a God  ? For  if  you  have  advanced  into  the 
number  of  your  Divi,  Bacchus  or  Liber  for  inventing  the  ufe  of  wine, 
Ceres  of  corn,  /Efculapius  of  herbs,  Mirverva  of  the  olive , Triptolemus  of 
.the  plow,  and  Hercules  for  fubduing  beafts,  thieves,  and  monfters  *,  with  how 
great  honours  ought  he  to  be  affebled  by  us,  who  by  the  infinuation  of  divine 
truth  hath  delivered  us  from  fuch  great  errors  of  mind ? dec.  Which  argu- 
mentation of  Arnobius,  though  it  were  good  enough  ad  homines,  to  flop  the 
mouths  of  the  Pagans,  there  being  more  reafon,  that  Chrift  ftiould  be 
made  a god,  for  the  benefits  that  mankind  receive  from  him,  than  that 
Bacchus,  or  Ceres , or  Hercules  fhould  be  fo  ; yet  as  the  fame  Arnobius  him- 
felf  fee  ms  to  intimate,  it  is  not  fufficient  without  fomething  elfe  fuperadded 
to  it,  for  the  juftification  of  Chriftianity.  Neither  indeed  was  that  the  chief 
quarrel,  which  the  Pagans  had  with  the  Chriftians,  that  they  had  deified 
one,  who  was  crucified,  (though  the  crols  of  Chrift  was  alfo  a great  offence 
to  them)  but  that  they  condemning  the  Pagans,  for  worfhipping  others  be- 
Tides  the  fupreme  omnipotent  God,  and  decrying  all  thofe  gods  of  theirs, 
did  themfelves  notwithstanding  worfhip  one  mortal  man  for  a God.  This 


If  thefe  Chriftians  themfelves  worftoipped  no  other  but  one  God,  or  the  pure 
divinity,  then  might  they  perhaps  feem  to  have  fome  juft  pretence  of  cenfuring 
us but  now  they  themfelves  give  divine  honour  to  one  that  lately  rofe  up,  and 
yet  they  perfuade  themfelves,  that  they  do  not  at  all  offend  God  in  worfhipping 


that 
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that  fuppofed  minifier  of  his.  Which,  as  Origen  makes  there  a reply  to  it, 
fo  fhall  it  be  further  confidered  by  us  afterwards. 

As  for  the  judgment  of  the  Fathers  in  this  particular,  Clemens  Alexan- 
drians was  not  only  of  this  opinion,  that  the  Pagans  (at  leaft  the  Greekiffi) 
did  worfhip  the  true  God,  and  the  fame  God  with  the  Chriftians,  (though 
not  after  a right  manner)  but  alfo  endeavours  to  confirm  it  from  th e Strom.  6,  p. 
authority  of  St.  Peter:  That  the  Greeks  knew  God,  Peter  intimates  in  bis 6 35. 
predication.  There  is  one  God , faith  he,  who  made  the  beginning  of  all  things , ^Cap'F^i‘r  p* 
and  hath  power  over  their  end,  See.  Worfhip  this  God , not  as  the  Greeks  p^eri  ‘ 
do.  Wherein  he  feemeth  to  fuppofe  the  Greeks  to  worfhip  the  fame  God 
with  us,  though  not  according  to  the  right,  tradition  received  by  his  Son. 

He  does  not  enjoin  us  not  to  worfhip  that  God , which  the  Greeks  worfhip , but 
to  worfhip<him  otherwife  than  they  do  ; altering  only  the  manner  of  the  wor- 
fhip, but  not  the  objebl , or  preaching  another  God.  And  what  that  is,  not 
to  worfhip  God  as  the  Greeks  do,  the  fame  Peter  intimated  in  thofe  words  ; 

They  worfhip  him  in  images  of  wood  and  Jtone , brafs  and  iron,  gold  and  filver , 
and  facrifice  to  the  dead  alfo,  as  to  gods.  Where  he  adds  further  out  of  St. 

Peter's  predication.  Neither  worffoip  God  as  the  Jews  do,  &c.  The  one  and 
only  God  ( faith  Clemens)  is  worfhipped  by  the  Greeks  paganically , by  the 
Jews  Judaically,  but  by  us  newly  and  fpiritually.  For  the  fame  God , who  gave 
the  two  teflaments  to  the  Jews  and  Chriftians,  gave  philo fophy  to  the  Greeks, 
b:  0 7rxv\oxoxTug  -rrocf  by  which  the  omnipotent  God  is  glo- 

rified amongft  the  Greeks. 


Latdantius  Firmianus  alfo,  in  many  places,  affirms  the  Pagans  to  have#*  Pa  Dei, 
acknowledged  one  fupreme  Deity  •,  Summum  Deum  & philofophi  & poet<£,P'jf ^27*^ 
y ipfi  .denique,  qui  deos  colunt,  fape  fatentur : That  there  is  one  fupreme  j'  * 
Deity,  both  philo fophers  and  poets , and  even  the  vulgar  worfhippers  of  the 
gods  tbemfelves , frequently  acknowledge . From  whence  he  concludes,  that 
all  the  other  Pagan  gods  were  nothing  but  the  minifters  of  this  one  fu- 
preme, and  creatures  made  by  him,  (he  then  only  blaming  them  for  cal- 
ling them  gods,  and  giving  them  religious  worfhip)  Lib.  1.  When  he 
had  declared,  that  it  was  altogether  as  abfurd  to  fuppofe  the  world  to  be 
governed  by  many  independent  gods,  as  to  fuppofe  the  body  of  a man  to 
be  governed  by  many  minds  or  fouls  independent;  he  adds:  Quod  quia  Db.  1 . p.  16. 
intelligunt  ifii  affertores  deorum,  it  a eos  praejje  fingulis  rebus  ac  partibus [Cap.  Ill*  F« 
dicunt , ut  tan  turn  unus  fit  reft  or  eximius.  Jam  ergo  cateri  non  dii  erunt , 25  J 
fed  fatellites  ac  miniflri , quos  ille  unus,  maximus  & potens  omnium,  officiis 
his  prafecit,  ut  ipfi  ejus  imperio  & nutibus  ferviant.  Si  univerfi  pares  non 
funt,  non  igitur  dii  omnes  funt.  Nec  enim  potefl  hoc  idem  effe,  quod  fervit 
& quod  dominatur.  Nam  ft  Deus  eft  nomen  fiumma  poleflatis,  inccrruptibilis 
effe  debet , perfect  us,  impaffibilis , nulli  rei  fubjebius.  Ergo  dii  non  funt , quos 
parere  uni  maximo  Deo  neceffitas  cogit.  Which  becaufe  the  affertors  of  gods 
well  underftand , they  affirm  thefe  gods  of  theirs  fo  to  prefide  over  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  world , as  that  there  is  only  one  chief  retdor  or  governor.  Whence 
it  follows , that  all  their  other  gods  can  be  no  other  thing  than  minifters  and 
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officers , which  one  greatefi  God , who  is  omnipotent , hath  varioufty  appointed 
and  conjlituted , /a  his  command  and  beck.  Now , if  all  the  Pagan 

gods  be  not  equal,  then  can  they  not  be  all  gods  ; fince  that  which  ruleth , and 
that  which  ferveth , cannot  be  the  fame.  God  is  a name  of  abfolute  power , and 
implies  incorruptibility , perfection,  impaffibility  and  fubjedion  to  nothing. 
Wherefore  thefe  ought  not  to  be  called  gods,  whom  neceffity  compels  to  obey  one 
V'greatejl  God.  Again,  in  the  fame  book,  Nunc  fatis  eft  demonftrare , Jumna 
ingenio  viros  attigiffe  veritatem  ac  prope  lenuiffe  *,  nift  eos  retrorfum  infatuata 
pravis  opinionibus  confuetudo  rapuijfet , qua  & deos  alios  ejje  opinabantur , & 
ea,  qua  in  ufum  hcminis  Deus  fecit,  tanquam  fenfu  pradita  effent,  pro  diis 
habenda  & colenda  credebant.  It  is  now  fufticient  to  have  Jhown , that  the 
more  ingenious  and  intelligent  Pagans  came  very  near  to  the  truth,  and  would 
have  fully  reached  it,  had  not  a certain  cuftomary  infatuation  of  evil  opinions 
fnatched  them  away  to  an  acknowledgment  of  other  gods,  and  to  a belief,  that 
thofe  things,  which  God  made  for  the  ufe  of  men,  as  endued  With  fenfe  ( or  ani- 
mated) ought  to  be  accounted- gods  and  worfhipped  \ namely,  the  Jlars.  And 
afterward,  Quod  ft  cultores  deorum  eos  ipfos  fe  colere  putant,  quos  fummi  Pei 
' miniftr  os  appellamus,  nihil  eft  quod  nobis  fact  ant  invidiam,  quiunumPeum  die  a - 
mus,  mult  os  negemus.  If  the  worfhippers  of  the  gods  think,  that  they  worfhip 
no  other  than  the  minifters  of  the  one  fupreme  God,  then  there  is  no  caufe,  why 
they  Jhould  render  us  as  hateful,  who  fay,  that  there  is  one  God,  and  deny  many 
gods . 

PjfP  Evang.  Eufebius  Cafafienfis  likewise  gives  us  this  account  of  the  Pagans  creed,  or 
? 121  ] ' t^e  tenor  °f  their  theology,  as  it  was  then  held  forth  by  them  •,  eW  <5V lx 

5-f ov,  7 rxvloixic  fvvdfutQi,  toj  ttoAo,  7rX'/i£«v,  bix  ttxvtuv  btwtiv,  -f,  to~$  ttoIQw  Itti- 
S~xlcTv'  dcru[xxTug  bi  f,  d(pa.vu$  iv  7rcc(piv  ov la,  CiX  ztxvtoov  btrxovlx'  >C,  tvtov  eiy.oruo 

Pix  tuv  JcCr \upejuv  (riCnv  c poiirr  The  Pagans  declare  themfelves  in  this  manner, 
that  there  is  one  God,  who  with  his  various  powers  ftlleth  all  things,  and  paf- 
feth  through  all  things , and  prefideth  over  all  things  but  being  in'corporeally 
and  invifibly  prefent  in  all  things,  and  pervading  them,  he  is  reafonably  wor- 
Jloipped  by  or  in  thofe  things,  that  are  manifeft  and  viftble.  Which  pah  age  of 
Eufebius  will  be  further  cor-fidered  afterward,  when  we  come  to  give  a more 
particular  account  of  paganifm. 

What  St.  Auftirf s fenfe  was 1 concerning  the  theology  of  the  Pagans, 
hath  been  already  declared  *,  namely,  That  they  had  not  fo  far  degenerated 
as  to  have  loft  the  knowledge  of  one  fupreme  God,  from  whom  is  all  whatfoever 
nature  •,  and  that  they  derived  all  their  gods  from  one.  We  fhall  now,  in  the 
lif.lb.  c.  i.laft  place,  conclude  with  the  judgment  of  Paulus  Oroftus,  who  was  his  con- 
41 6.  Edit.  temporary.  Philofophi  dura  intento  mentis ftudio  quarunt  fcrutdnturque  omnia, 
i'ubsic.i.j  unumPeum  author em  omnium  repererunt , ad  quern  mum  omnia  rtferrenlur  •, 
unde  etiam  nunc  Pagani , quos  jam  declarata  veritas  de  contumacid  magis  quam 
de  ignorantid  convincit , cum  a nobis  difcutiuntur,  non  fe  plures  fequi,  fed  fub 
mo  Peo  tnagno , plures  miniftros  venerari  fatentur.  Reftat  igitur  de  inielli- 
gentia  verb  Pei,  per  mult  as  intelligendi  fufpiciones,  confufa  aijjenjio,  quia  de 
uno  Peo  omnium  pene  una  eft  opinio.  The  philefophers  of  the  Gentiies,  whilft 

with 
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with  intent  Jhidy  of  mind  they  enquired  and  fearched  after  things , found,  that 
there  was  one  God , the  author  of  all  things,  and  to  which  one  all  things  Jhould 
be  referred.  Whence  alfo  the  Pagans  at  this  very  day,  whom  the  declared  truth 
■rather  convinceth  of  contumacy  than  of  ignorance , when  they  are  urged  by  us, 
confefs  themfelves  not  to  follow  many  gods,  but  only  under  one  God  to  worfhip 
many  minijlers.  So  that  there  remainetb  only  a confufed  diffenfion  concerning 
the  manner  of  undcrjlanding  the  true  God , becaufe  about  one  God  there  is  almojl 
one  and  the  fame  opinion  of  all. 

And  by  this  time  we  think  it  is  fufEciently  evident,  that  tire  Pagans, 

(at  lead  after  Chriftianity)  though  they  aflerted  many  gods,  they  calling  all 
underftanding  beings  fuperior  to  men  by  that  name,  (according  to  that  of  St. 

Jerom,  Deum  quicquid  fupra  fe  ejfet,  Gentiles  put ab ant  •,)  yet  they  acknowledged 
one  fupreme  omnipotent,  and  only  unmade  Deity. 

XVI.  But  becaufe  it’s  very  pofllble,  that  fome  may  ftill  fufpeft  all  this  to 
have  been  nothing  elfe  but  a refinement  and  interpolation  of  Paganifm,  af- 
ter that  Chriftianity  had  appeared  upon  the  ftage  •,  Gr  a kind  of  mangoni- 
zation  of  it,  to  render  it  more  vendible  and  plaufible,  the  better  able  to 
defend  itfelf,  and  bear  up  again  the  afiaults  of  Chriftianity  ; w-hilft  in  the 
mean  time  the  genuine  dctftrine  of  the  ancient  Pagans  was  far  otherwife : 
although  the  contrary  hereunto  might  fufficiently  appear  from  what  hath 
been  already  declared,  yet  however,  for  the  fuller  latisfaftion  of  the  more 
ftrongly  prejudiced,  we  fhall  by  an  hiftorical  deduction  made  from  the  moil 
ancient  times  all  along  downwards,  demonftrate,  that  the  docftrine  of  the 
greateft  Pagan  Polytheifts,  as  well  before  Chriftianity  as  after  it,  was  al- 
ways the  fame,  that  befides  their  many  gods,  there  was  one  fupreme,  omni- 
potent and  only  unmade  Deity. 

And  this  we  fhall  perform,  not  as  fome  1 have  done,  by  laying  the  chief 
ftrefs  upon  the  Sibylline  oracles,  and  thofe  reputed  writings  of  Hermes 
Trifnegifi,  the  authority  whereof  hath  been  of  late  fo  much  decried  by 
learned  men  •,  nor  yet  upon  fuch  oracles  of  the  Pagan  deities  i,  as  may  be 
fufpedted  to  have  been  counterfeited  by  Chriftians  •,  but  upon  fuch  monu- 
ments of  Pagan  antiquity,  as  are  altogether  unfufpedled  and  indubitate. 

As  for  the  Sibylline  oracles,  there  may  (as  we  conceive)  be  two  extremes 
concerning  them  *,  one,  in  Aval  lowing  down  all  that  is  now  extant  under 
that  title,  as  genuine  and  fincere,  whereas  nothing  can  be  more  manifcft, 
than  that  there  is  much  counterfeit  and  fuppofititious  ftuff  in  this  Sibylline 
farrago,  which  now  we  have.  From  whence,  befides  other  inftances  of  the 
like  kind,  it  appears  too  evidently  to  be  denied,  that  fome  pretended  Chri- 
ftians ol  former  times  have  been  for  pious  and  religious  frauds,  and  endea- 
voured to  uphold  the  truth  of  Chriftianity  by  figments  and  forgeries  of 
their  own  devifing.  Which,  as  it  was  a thing  ignoble  and  unworthy  in  it- 
felf, and  argued  that  thofe  very  defenders  of  Chriftianity  did  themfelves 
diftruft  their  own  caufe  •,  fo  may  it  well  be  thought,  that  there  was  a policy 
of  the  devil  in  it  alfo,  there  being  no  other  more  effedtual  way  than  this,  to 
render  all  Chriftianity  (at  leaft  in  after-ages)  to  be  fufpedled.  Infomuch 

O o 2 that 

1 Auguftinus  Eugubinus,  Mutius  Panfa,  and  Martyr,  in  Orat.  ad  Graccos,  & Eufebius  in 
others.  Prsepar.  Evang.  and  others. 
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that  it  might  perhaps  be  questioned,  whether  the  truth  and  divinity  of  Chriftr- 
anity  appear  more  in  having  prevailed  againft  the  open  force  and  oppofition 
of  its  profefied  enemies,  or  in  not  being  at  laft  Smothered  and  opprefled 
by  thefe  frauds  and  forgeries  of  its  Seeming  friends  and  defenders.  The 
other  extreme  may  be,  in  concluding  the  whole  bufmefs  of  the  Sibylline  ora- 
cles (as  any  ways  relating  to  Christianity)  to  have  been  a mere  cheat  and  fig- 
ment •,  and  that  there  never  was  any  thing  in  thofe  Sibylline  books,  which 
■were  under  the  cuftody  of  the  Quindecimviri , that  did  in  the  leaft  predict 
our  Saviour  Chrift,  or  the  times  of  Chriftianity.  For  notwithstanding  all 
that  the  learned  Blondel  * hath  written,  it  feems  to  be  undeniably  evident 
from  Virgil's  fourth  Idyllium,  that  the  Crimean  Sibyl  was  then  fuppofed  to 
have  predicted  a new  flourilhing  kingdom  or  monarchy,  together  with  a 
happy  ftate  of  juftice  or  fighteoufnefs  to  Succeed  in  the  latter  age  of  the 
world: 

Ultima  Cum  re  i venit  jam  carminis  atas , 

Magnus  ab  integro  feclorum  nafcitur  ordo. 

Jam  redit  C?  virgo , redeunt  Saturnia  regna , 

Jam  nova  progenies  ccelo  delabitur  alto,  &c. 
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Moreover,  it  is  certain,  that  in  Cicero's  time  the  Sibylline  prophecies  were 
Cic.  Div.  1. 2.  interpreted  by  fome  in  favour  of  Ccefar , as  predicting  a monarchy  ; Sibylla 
[Cap.  LI  V.  verfus  obfervamus , quos  ilia  furens  fudijje  dicitur.  Quorum  interpres  nuper 
falfa  quadam  hominum  fama  dibiurus  in  fenatu  putabatur , eum , quern  reverb 
regem  habebamus , appellandum  quoque  ejfe  regem , ft  falvi  ejfe  vellemus.  We 
take  notice  of  the  verfes  of  the  Sibyl , which  fhe  is  faid  to  have  poured  out  in 
a fury  or  prophetick  frenzy , the  interpreter  whereof  was  lately  thought  to  have 
been  about  to  declare  in  the  fenate-houfe,  that. if  we  would  be  fafe,we  fhould 
acknowledge  him  for  a king , who  really  was  fo.  Which  interpretation  of  the 
Sibylline  oracles  (after  Cafar's  death)  Cicero  was  fo  much  offended  with,  (he 
alfo  looking  upon  a Roman  monarchy,  as  a thing  no  lefs  impoffible  than  un- 
defirable)  that  upon  this  occafion  he  quarrels  with  thofe  very  Sibylline  ora- 
cles themfelves,  as  well  as  the  readers  and  expounders  of  them,  after  this 
J)e  Div  / 2 rrianner  > Hoc  ft  eft  in  libris , in  quern  hominem , & in  quod  tempus  eft  ? Callide 
[Ubi  iupra.j enim,  qui  ilia  compofuit , perfecit , ut,  quodcunque  accidiffet , pradiblum  videre- 
tur , hominum  £5?  temporum  definitione  fublald.  Adhibuit  etiam  latebram  ob- 
fcuritatis , ut  iidem  verfus  alias  in  aliam  rem  pojfe  accommodari  viderentur. 
Non  ejfe  autem  illud  carmen  furentis,  turn  ipfum  poema  declarat , ( eft  enim 
magis  artis  & diligentia  quam  incitationis  & motus ) turn  verb  ea  qua 
dicitur , cum  deinceps  ex  primis  verfuurn  liieris  aliquid  conneblitur.  Quam- 
cbrem  Sibyllam  quidem  fepcfttam  & conditcun  habeamus,  ut,  id,  quod  pro - 
ditum  eft  a majoribus , injuftu  fen  at  us  ne  legantur  quidem  libri.  If  there  be 
any  fuch  thing  contained  in  the  Sibylline  books,  then  we  demand,  concerning 
what  man  is  it  fpoken,  and  of  what  time  ? For  whoever  framed  thofe 
Sibylline  verfes,  he  craftily  contrived,  that  whatfoever  fhould  come  to 
pafs , might  feem  to  have  been  predicted  in  them,  by  taking  away  all  de- 
ft tnbl  ion  of  perfons  and  times.  He  alfo  purpofely  affebted  obfcurity , that 

tbt‘ 


a In  his  Treatife  of  the  Sibyls,  printed  in  French  a:  Paris  1649,  in  4 to. 
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the  fame  verfes  might  he  accommodated  fometime  to  one  thing , and  fometime  to  an- 
other. But  that  they  proceeded  not  from  fury  and  prophetick  rage,  hut  rather 
from  art  and  contrivance , doth  no  lefs  appear  otherwife , than  from  the  acroftick 
in  them.  Wherefore  let  us  fhut  up  the  Sibyl,  and  keep  her  clofe , that  according 
to  the  decree  of  our  ancefiors,  her  verfes  may  not  he  read  without  the  exprefs 
command  of  the  fenate.  And  laftly,  he  addeth,  Cum  antiftitibus  agamus,  ut 
quidvis  potius  ex  illis  lihris  quam  regem  prof er ant,  quern  Roma  pofihac  nec  dii 
nec  homines  ejje  patientur : Let  us  alfo  deal  with  the  Quindecimviri  and  inter- 
preters of  the  Sibylline  books , that  they  would  rather  produce  any  thing  out  of 
them,  than  a king  ; whom  neither  gods  nor  men  will  hereafter  fuffer  at  Rome. 
Where,  though  Cicero  were  miftaken  as  to  the  event  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, and  there  were  doubtlefs  fome  predictions  in  thefe  Sibylline  books  of 
a new  kingdom  or  monarchy  to  be  fet  up  in  the  world  ; yet  that  the  Roman 
empire  was  not  the  thing  intended  in  them,  doth  manifeftly  appear  from 
that  defcription  in  Virgil' s forementioned  eclogue;  wherein  there  is  accord- 
ingly another  completion  of  them  expeCted,  though  flatteringly  applied  to 
Saloninus.  Wherefore  we  conclude,  that  the  kingdom,  and  happy  ftate,  or 
golden  age,  predicted  in  the  Sibylline  oracles,  was  no  other  than  that  of  the 
Mefliah,  or  our  Saviour  Chrift,  and  the  times  of  Chriftianity.  Laftly,  in 
that  other  paflage  of  Cicero's,  concerning  the  Sibylline  oracles ; Valeant  ad 
deponendas  potius  quam  ad  fufcipiendas  religiones  ; let  them  he  made  ufe  of  rather 
for  the  extinguijhing,  than  the  begetting  of  religions  and  fuperjlitions ; there 
feems  to  be  an  intimation,  as  if,  of  themfelves,  they  rather  tended  to  the 
leflening  than  increafing  of  the  pagan  fuperftitions ; and  therefore  may 
probably  bethought  to  have  predicted  a change  of  that  pagan  religion,  by 
the  worfhip  of  one  foie  Deity  to  be  introduced.  Neither  ought  it  to  feem  a 
jot  more  ftrange,  that  our  Saviour  Chrift  fhould  be  foretold  by  the  pagan 
Sibyl,  than  that  he  was  fo  clearly  predicted  by  Balaam  the  Aramitick  for- 
cerer.  However,  thole  things  in  the  Sibylline  verfes  might  have  been  de- 
rived, fome  way  or  other,  from  the  Scripture-prophecies ; which  there  is 
indeed  the  more  probability  of,  becaufe  that  Sibylline  prophet  made  ule  of 
thofe  very  lame  figures  and  allegories  in  defcribing  the  future  happy  ftate, 
that  are  found  in  the  Scripture.  As  for  example  : 

*’ Nec  magnos  meluent  armenta  leones  ; 

Occidet  & ferpenSj  &c. 

Now,  as  Cicero  feems  to  complain,  that  in  his  time  thele  Sibylline  oracles 
were  too  much  expofed  to  view,  fo  is  it  very  probable,  that  notwithftand- 
ing  they  were  to  be  kept  under  the  guard  of  the  Quindecimviri , yet  many  of 
them  might  be  copied  out,  and  get  abroad  ; and  thereby  an  occafion  be  of- 
fered to  the  ignorantly  zealous  Chriftians,  who  were  for  officious  lyes  and 
pious  frauds,,  to  add  a great  deal  more  of  their  own  forging  to  them.  Neither 
indeed  is  it  imaginable,  how  any  fuch  cheat  as  this  fhould  either  at  firft  have 
been  attempted,  or  afterwards  have  proved  fuccefsful,  had  there  not  been  fome 
foundation  of  truth  to  fiipport  and  countenance  it.  Befides  which  it  is  obferv- 
abk,  thztCelfus , who  would  have  had  the  Chriftians  rathertohave  made  the  Sibyl 

than- 


C Virgil,  Eclog.  IV.  vetf, 
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than  our  Saviour  Chrift  a God  •,  taking  notice  of  their  ufing  of  thofe  Sibyl- 
line teftimonies  againft  the  Pagans,  did  not  tax  them  for  counterfeiting  the 
whole  bufinefs  of  thefe  Sibylline  oracles,  but  only  for  inferting  many  things 
Orig.  c.  Celf.  of  their  own  into  them  ; v[*e7?  & xxv  iXCuAA&y,  y y$umvA  -rwr  fxuv,  e Ixotus 
lib.  7.  p.  368.  (W«AA 09  7 r()]ES~''irx£>Ei  oU  t«  Sex  ttxaSx.,  vvv  Je  7ragEf‘ypx.(pEiv  [j.h  sk  r a.  exeIvyc,  7roAA« 
x)  (3a c'(^(pYifj.si  e’kv  Juvck&c  Yen  Chrijiians  wight  much  rather  have  acknowledged 
even  theS>\by\  for  the  off-fpring  of  God ; butnowyou.  can  boldly  infer  t into  her  verfes 
many , thofe  jnaledicent  things,  of  your  own.  Where  Origen , that  he 

might  vindicate,  as  well  as  he  could,  the  h<  nour  of  Chriftians,  pleads  in 
their  defence,  that  Celfus , for  all  that,  could  not  fhew  what  they  had  foifted 
into  thofe  Sibylline  verfts  •,  becaufe,  if  he  had  been  able  to  have  produced 
more  ancient  and  incorrupt  copies,  in  which  fuch  things  were  not  found,  he 
would  certainly  have  done  it.  Notwithftanding  which,  it  is  likely,  that  there 
were  other  ancient  copies  then  to  be  found,  and  that  Celfus  might  have  met 
with  them  too,  and  that  from  thence  he  took  occafion  to  write  as  he  did. 
However,  this  would  not  juftify  the  prefent  Sibylline  books,  in  which  there 
are  forgeries  plainly  diicoverable  without  copies.  Neverthelefs  it  feems, 
that  all  the  ancient  Chriftians  did  not  agree  in  making  life  of  thefe  Sibylline 
teftimonies,  thus  much  being  intimated  by  Celfus  himlelf,  in  the  fore-cited 
words,  y xfivlxl  rmq  u/xwy,  which  fome  of  you  make  ufe  of  ; as  they  did  not  all 
acknowledge  the  Sibyl  to  have  been  a prophetefs  neither  : fince,  upon  Celfus  1 
mentioning  a left  of  Chriftians  called  Sibyllifts,  Origen  tells  us,  that  thefe 
were  fuch  as  ufing  the  Sibylline  teftimonies  were  called  fo  in  way  of  dif- 
grace  by  other  Chrillians,  who  would  not  allow  the  Sibyl  to  have  been  a 
prophetefs;  they  perhaps  conceiving  it  derogatory  to  the  Scriptures.  Buc 
though  there  may  be  fome  of  the  ancient  Sibylline  verfes  ft  ill  left  in  that 
farrago  which  we  now  have,  yet  it  being  impoftible  for  us  to  prove  which 
are  fuch,  we  fhall  not  infift  upon  any  teftimonies  at  all  from  thence,  to 
evince,  that  the  ancient  Pagans  acknowledged  one  fupreme  Deity.  Notwith- 
ftanding which,  we  /hall  not  omit  one  Sibylline  pafiage,  which  we  find  recor- 
ded in  Paufanias  a,  (from  whence,  by  the  way,  it  appears  alio,  that  the  Si- 
bylline verfes  were  not  kept  up  fo  clofe,  but  that  fome  of  them  got  abroad) 
he  telling  us,  that  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  JEgos  Potamos  w\as  pre- 
dicted by  the  Sibyl  in  thefe  words  (amongft  others:) 

Kx)  tot  ’A 0nva»oi<r»  (3 xAftivoc  xyiSex 
Z fUff  vfti^Ef/.ETtli,  XTTEf}  pJ/Jff-O!),  &C. 

Ac  turn  Cecropidis  Indium  gemitufque  debit 
Jupiter  altitonans , rerum  cui  fumma  pot  eft  as,  (Pc. 

Whereto  might  be  added  alfo  that  of  another  ancient  Peliadean  propheteft, 
in  the  fame  writer wherein  the  divine  eternity  and  immutability  is  plainly 
declared : 

ZrJf  YJ,  Zdf  tVl)  Z«U?  ETOeIxj,  U [AEpuAE  ZsU. 

Jupiter  eft , fuit , atque  erit:  0 bone  Jupiter  ahne. 

Befides 

* Orig.  contra  Celfum  Lib.  V.  p.  272.  Edit.  Kuhnii. 
c In  Fhocicis,  Lib.  X.  Cap.  IX.  p.  820.  3 Ibid.  Cap.  XIL  p.  828. 
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Befides  thefe  Sibylline  prophecies,  there  are  alfo  other  oracles  of  the  pa- 
gan deities  themfelves,  in  which  there  was  a clear  acknowledgment  of  one 
fupreme  and  greated  God.  But  as  for  fuch  of  them,  as  are  faid  to  have  been 
deliveredfince  the  times  of  Chriftianity,  when  the  pagan  oracles  began  to 
fail,  and  fuch  as  are  now  extant  only  in  Chriftian  writings,  however  divers 
of  them  are  cited  out  of  Porphyrias  his  book  of  oracles  ; becaufe  they  may 
be  fufpedted,  we  fnall  not  here  mention  any  of  them.  Neverthelefs,  wre  fhall 
take  notice  of  one  oracle  of  the  Clarian  Apollo , that  is  recorded  by  Macro- 
hius  1 , in  which  one  fupreme  Deity  is  not  only  afferted,  but  is  alfo  called  by 
that  Hebrew  name  (or  Tetragrammaton,)  Jao: 

TQV  7 TXVTUV  \)7TOcloV  &£0\J  \py.tV  'ixu. 

You  are  to  call  the  higheft  and  fupreme  of  all  the  gods , Jao  : though  it  be 
very  true,  that  that  Clarian  devil  there  cunningly  endeavoured  to  divert 
this  to  the  fun,  as  if  that  were  the  only  fupreme  Deity  and  true  Jao.  To 
which  might  be  added  another  ancient  oracle  (that  now  occurs)  of  the  Do- 
donean  Jupiter  % together  with  the  interpretation  of  Themiftocles , to  whom 
it  was  delivered  * wherein  he  was  commanded  t ov  ly.wjy.ov  t«  3-A  (3 vJifuv, 

to  repair  to  him , who  was  called  by  the  fame  name  with  God  ; which  Themiftocles 
apprehended  to  be  the  king  of  Perfia , y.eyd\x;  ydg  dyepori^i;  Ami  rs  x)  AsyeSxi 
'(3x<ri\ exc,  becaufe  both  he  and  God  were  alike  called  (though  in  different  refpedls 
and  degrees  '1  the  great  king  or  monarch. 

But  as  for  thofe  writings,  commonly  imputed  to  Hermes  Trifmegijl , that 
have  been  generally  condemned  by  the  learned  of  this  latter  age,  as  wholly 
counterfeit  and  fuppofuitious,  and  yet  on  the  contrary  are  afferted  by  Atha- 
nafius  Kircberus 3 for  fincere  and  genuine  •,  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  de- 
clare our  fenfe  concerning  them  more  opportunely  afterward. 

The  mod  ancient  theologers,  and  mod  eminent  affertors  of  polytheifm 
amongd  the  Pagans,  were  Zoroajlcr  in  the  eadern  parts,  and  Orpheus  amongd 
the  Greeks.  The  former  of  which  was  of  fo  great  antiquity,  that  writers 
cannot  well  ^gree  about  his  age.  But  that  he  was  a Polytheid  is  acknow- 
ledged by  all,  fome  affirming  it  to  be  fignified  in  his  very  name,  as  given 
him  after  his  death  ; it  being  interpreted  by  them  a worffiipper  of  thedars  4. 
Neither  is  it  to  be  doubted,  but  that  Ster  or  Efter  in  the  Perfian  language, 
did  fignify  a dar,  as  it  hath  been  obfervcd  alfo  by  learned  men  concerning 
fundry  other  words,  now  familiar  in  thefe  European  languages,  that  they 
derived  their  original  from  the  Perfian.  Notwithdanding  which,  it  may  be 
fufpetted,  that  this  was  here  but  a Greek  termination*  the  word  being  not  only 
in  the  oriental  languages  written  Zertooft  and  Zaraduft , but  alfo  in  Agathias , 
Zarades.  However,  Z^oroaftc.r' s polytheifm  is  intimated  by  Plato  * * where 
his  magick  is  defined  to  have  been  nothing  elfe  but  0ewk  OegxTrtlx,  the 

worfhip 

1 Saturnal.  Lib.  I.  Cap.  XVIII.  p.  290.  4 Thus  it  was  explained  by  Dinon  and  Her- 

a Apud  Plutarch,  in  Vita  Themiflocl.  Tom.  modorus,  as  we  are  informed  by  Ltertius  in  his 
I.  Oper.  p.  225.  proem,  fegm.  8.  p.  6.  of  which  opinion  is 

3 In  Oedipo  Aigypciaco,  fic  Obelifco  Pam-  likewife  Scaliger,  with  others  of  the  moderns, 
pliilio,  p.  35.  ? In  Alcibiade  I.  Oper.  p.  32. 
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worjhip  of  the  gods.  Whence  by  the  way  we  learn  alfo,  that  the  word  pxyelx, 
De  Abft.  1.  4.  or  magick , was  firft  taken  in  a good  fenfe,  which  is  confirmed  by  Porphy- 
P'  l^5‘  rittS,  irxgzye  pm  r ok  IJe^xic,  oi  7rtft  to  StTw  <ro(po  1 th'tk  $eooi7rovle;,  MxJ'Oi  plv 
7rgo<rxycc£vovlcam  Amongfl  the  Perfmns , thofe,  who  were  Jkilful  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  Deity,  and  religious  worjhippers  of  the  fame , were  called  Magi.  And  as 
magick  is  commonly  conceived  to  be  founded  in  a certain  vital  fympathy 
that  is  in  the  univerfe,  fo  did  thefe  ancient  Perfian  Magi  and  Chaldeans  (as 
Pfellus  tells  us»)  fuppofe  <rju7rxQv  tTvxi  rx  xvu  t ok  xotrw,  that  there  was  a fym- 
pathy betwixt  the  fuperior  and  inferior  beings  •,  but  it  feems  the  only  way 
at  firft  by  them  approved,  of  attra&ing  the  influence  and  afliftance  of  thofe 
fuperior  in vi fible  powers,  was  by  piety,  devotion,  and  religious  rites.  Never- 
thelefs,  their  devotion  was  not  carried  out  only  to  one  omnipotent  God,  but 
alfo  to  many  gods  •,  neither  is  it  to  be  queftioned  but  that  this  divine  ma- 
gick of  Zoroajler  fhortly  after  degenerated  in  many  of  his  followers  into 
the  theurgical  magick,  and  at  length  into  yorlUlx,  downright  forcery  and 
witchcraft  the  only  thing,  which  is  now  vulgarly  called  magick.  But 
how  many  gods  foever  this  Zoroajler  worfhipped,  that  he  acknowledged 
r.otwithftanding  one  fupreme  Deity,  appeareth  from  the  teftimony  of 
Pag.  254-  Eubitlus,  cited  by  Porphyrins  in  his  De  Antro  Nympharum,  tt^utx  p\v,  «? 

t'pA  Z,j)gox—£X  x.vro(pii\c  <T7tyi\xlo'j  ev  tojj  irXyQlov  TAC  LE^fhc!©^  xvSnocv 

xj  TTYiyx;  ’lyov  xvupucxvTo;,  si;  r ipyv  ra  ttxvtuv  7tgiy,tx  ttxt^J  Mi^k,  cikovx  (pigovjoi 

a. utu  Ta  0-7 ryXxl*  ra  y.oQp a,  ov  0 Mflgxs  D-Apct^yYirr  Zoroafter  firft  of  all , as  Eu- 
bulus  tefiifieth,  in  the  mountains  adjoining  to  Perfis,  confecrated  a native  orbi- 
cular cave , adorned  with  flowers , and  watered  with  fountains , to  the  honour  of 
Mithras,  the  maker  and  father  of  all  things  •,  this  cave  being  an  image  or  fymbol 
to  him  of  the  whole  world,  which  was  made  by  Mithras.  Which  teftimony  of 
Eubulus  is  the  more  to  be  valued,  becaufe,  as  Porphyrius  elfewhere  2 informeth 
us,  he  wrote  the  hiftory  of  Mithras  at  large  in  many  books,  from  whence  it 
may  be  prefumed,  that  he  had  thoroughly  furnifhed  himfelf  with  the  know- 
ledge of  what  belonged  to  the  Perfian  religion.  Wherefore,  from  the  au- 
thority of  Eubulus , we  may  well  conclude  alfo,  that  notwithftanding  the 
fun  was  generally  worfhipped  by  the  Perfians  as  a God,  yet  Zoroajler,  and 
the  ancient  Magi,  who  were  beft  initiated  in  the  Mithraick  myfteries,  af- 
tThxMirbras,  ferted  * another  Deity,  fuperior  to  the  fun,  for  the  true  Mithras,  fuch  as  was 
Vp'c^o?11"  voimh;  the  maker  and  father  of  all  things , or  of  the  whole 

6e=?,  bid-  world,  whereof  the  fun  is  a part.  However,  thefe  alfo  looked  upon  the  fun 
no"  th^vifible  as  the  moft  lively  image  of  this  Deity,  in  which  it  was  worfhipped  by  them; 
Sun.  as  they  likewife  worfhipped  the  fame  Deity  fymbolically  in  fire,  as  Maximus 

lyrius  informeth  us3  ; agreeable  to  which  is  that  in  the  magick  oracles  4, 

■■  ■—  7 TXVTX  7TJ3&V  kef  iV.yiyx  UTX. 

All  things  are  the  off-fpring  of  one  fire  \ that  is,  of  one  fupreme  Deity.  And 
"Julian  the  emperor  was  fuch  a devout  fun-worfhipper  as  this,  who  acknow- 
ledged, befides  the  fun,  another  incorporeal  Deity,  tranfeendent  to  it.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  we  deny  not,  but  that  others  amongft  the  Perfians,  who  were 

not 

* In  brevi  do^mat.  ChalJaicorum  declara-  2 De  Abftin.  Lib.  IV.  Se£b  XVI.  p.165. 
tione,  publrfhed  at  the  end  of  Servatius  Gal - 3 Vide  DilTertat.  XXXVIII.  p.371. 

lteui'%  Edition  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  Amfi.  4 Commonly  aferibed  to  Zoroajler , Seft.  II. 

1689,  in  4to.  verf.  29.  in  Stanleys  Uijlory  of  Pbilofopby. 
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not  able  to  conceive  of  any  thing  incorporeal,  might,  as  well  as  Heraclitus , 
Hippocrates,  and  the  Stoicks  amongft  the  Greeks , look  upon  the  firy  fub- 
ftance  of  the  whole  world  (and  efpecially  the  fun)  as  animated  and  intel- 
lectual, to  be  the  fupreme  Deity,  and  the  only  Mithras , according  to  that 
infcription  % Deo  Soli  Invifto  Mithras.  However,  Mithras , whether  fup- 
pofed  to  be  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  was  unqueftionably  taken  by  the  Per- 
sians for  the  fupreme  Deity,  according  to  that  of  Hefychius , M^«f,  0 tt^uto; 

£v  Sno<;,  Mithras,  the  firjl  God  among  the  Perfians  •,  who  was  therefore 

called  in  the  infcription  1 Omnipotent,  Omnipotenti  Deo  Mithrae.  Which 
firft,  fupreme  and  omnipotent  God  was  acknowledged  by  Art ab anus  the 
Per/tan , in  his  conference  with  Vhemiftocles , in  thefe  words ; nyu  <Je  ttoAAwu  piut.Themift, 
voyuv  x)  ym Xu-v  oVIcov,  xx\X t^o;  vro;  i~i  x b Tiyxv  (3xiriXix,  x,  TrpotrxvveTv  elxovx  3-eb  x* 
tx  -rrxvlx  <ru£ov1@j’  Amongft  thofe  many  excellent  laws  of  ours , the  moft  excellent 
is  this , that  the  king  is  to  be  honoured  and  worfhipped  religioujly , as  the  image 
of  that  God,  which  confervetb  all  things.  Scaliger  3 with  fome  others  (though 
we  know  not  upon  what  certain  grounds)  affirm,  that  Mither  in  the  Perfian 
language  fignified  great , and  Mithra , greater  or  greateft  ; according  to 
which,  Mithras  would  be  all  one  with  Deus  major  or  maximus  4,  the  greateft 
God.  Wherefore  we  conclude,  that  either  Herodotus  was  miftaken,  in  mak- 
ing the  Perfian  Mithras  the  lame  with  Mylitta  or  Venus , (and  perhaps  fuch 
a miftake  might  be  occafion’d  from  hence,  becaufe  the  word  Mader  or 
Mother  in  the  Perfian  Language  fignified  Mother , as  Mylitta  in  the  Sy- 
rian did  ; ) or  elfe  rather,  that  this  Venus  of  his  is  to  be  underftood  of  the  Genitri *, 
’Appo^T*  ipxvlx,  the  heavenly  Venus  or  Love ; and  thus  indeed  is  ffie  there 
called  in  Herodotus , Urania  by  which  though  fome  would  underhand  nothing 
elfe  but  the  moon,  yet  we  conceive  the  fupreme  Deity,  true  heavenly  Love 
(the  mother  and  nurfe  of  all  things)  to  have  been  primarily  fignified  therein. 


But  Zoroafter  and  the  ancient  Magi  are  faid  to  have  called  the  fupreme 
God  alfo  by  another  name,  viz.  Oromafdes  or  Ormifdas  ; however  Oromafdes , 
according  to  Plato  s,  feems  to  have  been  the  father  of  Zoroafter.  Thus,  be- 
fides  Plutarch  and  others,  Porphyrins , in  the  life  of  Pythagoras , vxpmt  p.  191; 
y.xXiroi  cf  xXriQiltiv,  tvto  yxp  yovov  Svvx&xi  tv;  xv3-gu7rv;  7 rotslv  0£M  7rxpXTr\-nirlv;,  [P.  41  • Edit. 
E7T£»  x)  ttxcx  tv  3sv,  u;  Trxpx  twv  M xyuv  ivuv^xvelo,  ov  ’flgoyx^iiv  xxXvviv  i keIvoi,  ^u^er  *J 

ioMvxi  to  y\v  <ruux  <pule  t riv  l\  SJW'J  dXr\Qdx.  Which  we  would  underhand 
thus : Pythagoras  exhorted  men  chiefly  to  the  love  of  truth,  as  being  that  alone , 
which  could  make  them  refemble  God , he  having  learned  from  the  Magi,  that 
God , whom  they  call  Oromafdes,  was  as  to  corporeals  moft  like  to  light , and 
as  to  incorporeals  to  truth.  Though  perhaps  fome  would  interpret  thefe 
words  otherwife,  fo  as  to  fignify  Oromafdes  to  have  been  really  compounded 
of  foul  and  body,  and  therefore  nothing  elfe  but  the  animated  fun,  as  Mi- 
thras is  commonly  fuppofed  alfo  to  have  been.  But  the  contrary  hereunto 
is  plainly  implied  in  thofe  Zoroaftrian  traditions  or  fables  concerning  Oro- 
mafdes, recorded  in  Plutarch  6 , on  xTririvrt  tv  nAi»  tqQStoj,  oVov  0 nXipy*  xi if  yri; 
chpirrixt,  that  Oromafdes  was  as  far  removed  from  the  fun , as  the  fun  was 
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l7oe  Triplafian  Mithras.  Book  I. 

from  the  earth.  Wherefore  Oromafdes  was,  according  to  the  Perfians,  a 
Deity  fuperiour  to  the  fun  •,  God  properly  as  the  fountain  of  light  and  ori- 
ginal of  good,  and  the  fame  with  Plato's,  rdyxQbv  or  fir ft  good.  From  whom 
the  Perfians,  as  Scaliger  informs  us,  called  the  firfl:  day  of  every  month 
Ormafda , probably  becaufe  he  was  the  beginning  of  all  things.  And  thus 
Zoroafier  and  the  ancient  Magi  acknowledged  one  and  the  fame  fupremc 
Deity,  under  the  different  names  of  Mithras  and  Oromafdes. 

But  it  is  here  obfervable,  that  the  Perfian  Mithras  was  commonly  called 
TgnrxdQtoiy  threefold  or  treble.  Thus  Dionyfius  1 the  Pfeudo-Areopagite, 
flan  M xyoi  tx  /xvn/xbffuvx  th  T^nrX rt\SQtv‘  The  Perfian  Magi  to  this 
very  day  celebrate  a feftival  folemnily  in  honour  of  the  Triplafian  (that  is, 
the  threefold  or  triplicated)  Mithras.  And  fomething  very  like  to  this  is 
recorded  in  Plutarch  1 concerning  Oromafdes  alfo,  o'  fim  ’ngoudfiv;  rfi;  l&uwu 
a'jgtiffxc,  Oromafdes  thrice  augmented  or  triplicated  himfelf ; from  whence  it 
further  appears,  that  Mithras  and  Oromafdes  were  really  one  and  the  fame 
Numen.  Now  the  Scholiafts  upon  Dionyfius  pretend  to  give  a reafon  of  this 
denomination  of  the  Perfian  Mithras , TriplafioSy  or  threefold , from  the  mi- 
racle done  in  Hezekiah' s time,  when  the  day  was  increafed,  and  almoft  tri- 
plicated j as  if  the  Magi  then  obferving  the  fame  had  thereupon  given  the 
name  of  T^7r\d£«>;y  or  threefold , to  their  god  Mithras , that  is,  the  fun,, 
and  appointed  an  anniverfary  folemnity  for  a memorial  thereof.  But  learned 
men  have  already  fhewed  the  foolery  of  this  conceit ; and  therefore  it  can- 
not well  be  otherwife  concluded,  but  that  here  is  a manifeft  indication  of  a 
higher  myftery,  viz.  a Trinity  in  the  Perfian  theology  •,  which  Gerardus 
I.  Vojfius 5 would  willingly  underfband,  according  to  the  Chriftian  hypothefis„ 
of  a divine  Triunity,  or  three  hypoftafes  in  one  and  the  fame  Deity,  whofe 
diftin&ive  charadters  are  goodnefs*  wifdom,  and  power.  But  the  magical 
or  Zoroaftrian  oracles  feem  to  reprefent  this  Perfian  trinity  more  agreeably 
to  that  Pythagorick  or  Platonick  hypothefis*  of  three  diftinct  fubftances  fub- 
ordinate  one  to  another*  the  two  firfi  whereof  are  thus  exp  relied  in  the  fol- 
* lowing  verfes  4 ; 

ndvrx  yctg  IfceTtXyire  vu  TrxglSwxt 

A-'UTE^w,  ov  irgurov  xXfi’^elxi  eQvex  avfyav. 

To  this  fenfe  : ‘The  Father y or  firfi  Deity , perfected  all  things ^ and  delivered 
them  to  the  fecond  Mind , who  is  that , whom  the  nations  of  men  commonly  take 
for  the  firfi.  Which  oracle  Pfellus  *t  hus  glofifcth  upon  ; r rjv  i rda-xv  xVfiv  jvumf- 

yriffuc  o tvs  Tgnifof  7r^cdT0j  7rarr^,  Trxfifwxi  txutvv  tu  vu’  ovtivx  vav  to  ^vy.7rxv  y-ivot;  ruv 
itvtyuv,  dyvoiivTts  rvv  7raTgixriv  V7rsgoyyjv  7raT"<7o,  ©fou  TrgcJiov  kxXSffi’  The  firfi  Father  of 
the  Trinity  having  produced  this  whole  creation , delivered  it  to  Mind  or  Intellect : 
which  Mindy  the  whole  generation  of  mankind , being  ignorant  of  the  paternal 
tranfcendency , commonly  call  the  firfi  God.  After  which,.  Pfellus  takes  notice 
of.  the  difference  here  betwixt  this  Magical  or  Chaldaick  Theology,  and 

that 
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that  of  Chriftians  : IlArlw  to'  Trxg  r/%iw  Soyy.x  tvxvlws  aurof  o Ttgxroi;  v«V, 

o yo'f  ra  y.cyx\n  -ttxI^o;,  tw  xtio-jw  ttxvxv  c£riy.ixgyv<rcv,  &c.  0WP  Chriftian 
doctrine  is  contrary  hereunto , namely  thus -,  the  firft  Mind  or  Intellebl , 
fo/'/zg-  //.>£  6’<?«  <?/  the  great  Father,  made  the  whole  creation . fw  the  Father , /« 
Mofaick  writings , j peaks  to  his  Son , the  idea  of  the  creation  ; 

/V  /£*  immediate  opifex  thereof.  His  meaning  is,  that  according  to  this  Per- 
lian  or  Chaldaick  theology,  the  firft  hypoftafis  of  the  divine  Triad  was 
the  fay-t  or  immediate  architect  of  the  world  •,  whereas,  according  to  the 
Chriftian  as  well  as  Platonick  dodtrine,  he  is  the  fecond.  For  which  caufe, 
Pletho  framed  another  interpretation  of  that  Magick  oracle,  to  render  it 
more  conformable  both  to  the  Chriftian  and  Platonick  dodtrine-,  o ydg  vx 

xttxvIx  cgcTCkwe,  tx  vorirx  JvXxJv  cl$v  (txutx  yag  to  tcc  ix.TiTtkcQy.iyx  r c t tketx) 

tw  y.ttf  lay rev  Jeute^uj  Sex  irxfiJxxsv,  vfyiiv  SvXxSyi  x)  yyc'i&xi  xvtwv,  &C.  The 
Father  perfected  all  things,  that  is,  the  intelligible  ideas  ( for  thefe  are  thofe 
things,  which  are  complete  and  perfebl ) and  delivered  them  to  the  fecond  God , to 
rule  over  them.  Wherefore  whatfoever  is  produced  by  this  God,  according  to  its 
own  exemplar  and  the  intelligible  ejjence,  muft  needs  owe  its  original  alfo  to  the 
highejl  Father.  Which  fecond  God  the  generations  of  men  commonly  take  for 
the  firft,  they  looking  up  no  higher  than  to  the  immediate  architect  of  the 
world.  According  to  which  interpretation  of  Pletho’s  (the  more  probable 
of  the  two)  the  fecond  hypoftafis  in  the  Magick  (orPerlianJ  Trinity,  as 
well  as  in  the  Platonick  and  Chriftian,  is  the  immediate  opifex  or  architedt 
of  the  world  ; and  this  feems  to  be  properly  that,  which  was  called  Mithras 
in  Eubulus. 


But  beftdes  thefe  two  hypoftafes,  there  is  alfo  a third  mentioned  in  a cer- 
tain other  Magick  or  Chaldaick  oracle,  cited  by  Proclus , under  the  nams 
of  Pfyche , or  the  mundane  foul  i 

■ M ctx  TLxt^ixx;  Aixvoixs, 

'itvyf  lyu  vxlu. 


After  (or  next  below ) the  paternal  Mind , 1 Plyche  dwell.  Now  the  pater- 
nal Mind,  as  Pfellus  informs  us,  is  the  fecond  hypoftafis  before  mentioned  5 
0 irxlgixc;  vtff,  6 $t\)T ego;  SvXxSv  Qco;,  x)  tv;  Trgoircyf,;  Jvyixgyo;'  Fhe  pater- 

nal Mind  is  the  fecond  God,  and  the  immediate  demiurgus  or  opifex  of  the  foul. 
Wherefore  though  both  thofe  names,  Oromafdes  and  Mithras , were  fre- 
quently ufed  by  the  Magi  for  the  to  OFov,  or  whole  Deity  in  general,  yet 
this  being  triplafian  or  threefold,  according  to  their  theology,  as  contain- 
ing three  hypoftafes  in  it  ; the  firft  of  thofe  three  feems  to  have  been  that 
which  was  moft  properly  called  Oromafdes,  and  the  fecond  Mithras.  And 
this  is  not  only  confirmed  by  Pletho,  but  alfo  with  this  further  fuperaddi- 
tion  to  it,  that  the  third  hypoftafis  of  that  Perfian  Trinity  was  that,  which 
they  called  Arimanius  \ he  gathering  as  much  even  from  Plutarch 1 himfelf : 

<Pxn  7 rcgi  Zccgox^gn,  u;  Tgiyv  tx  ovlx  J»eA oi'  rij  y.\v  it guTy  xvtuiv  juoigx,  'Slgo- 

ypfr,V  cptrxv"  TXT O'J  S cTvxi,  TO U U7T0  TUV  A oyluv  TTXTCgX  XX\i  lJ.CV0'j'  T/jU'e  icyf.jy  ' Agc\~ 
yxvriV  <J"e  tyi  ytQv,  x)  t«  too  cf  aw  civxi  tow  Aeute^ov  Naw  xxkx  y.aov  U7 ro  ruv  A oyluv. 

Fhey  fay,  that  Zoroafter  made  a threefold  dijlribution  of  things,  and  that  he 
affigned  the  firfi  and  highefi  rank  of  them  to  Oromafdes,  who  in  the  oracles  is 
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called  the  Father  ; the  lowefi  to  Arimanes  ; and  the  middle  to  Mithras,  who  in 
the  fame  oracles  is  likewife  called  the  fecond  Mind.  Whereupon  he  obferves, 
how  great  an  agreement  there  was  betwixt  the  Zoroaftrian  and  the  PJato- 
nick  Trinity,  they  differing  in  a manner  only  in  words.  And  the  middle 
of  thele,  namely,  the  eternal  Intellect,  that  contains  the  ideas  of  all  things, 
being,  according  to  the  Platonick  hypothefis,  the  immediate  fay-m^yos 
and  architect  of  the  world,  this  probably  was  that  Mithras , as  we 
have  already  intimated,  who  is  called  in  Eubulus , the  Demiurgus  of  the 
world,  and  the  maker  and  father  of  all  things.  Now,  if  that  third  hy- 
poftafis  of  the  Magick  or  Chaldaick  oracles  be  the  fame  with  that  which 
the  Perfians  call  Arimanius , then  muff  it  be  upon  fuch  an  account  as  this, 
becaufe  this  lower  world  (wherein  are  fouls  vitally  united  to  bodies,  and 
lapfable)  is  the  region,  where  all  manner  of  evils,  wickednefs,  pains,  cor- 
ruption and  mortality  reign.  And  herewith  Hefychius  feemeth  to  agree  : 
’Affi/ua'vj)?  (faith  he)  0 'AJih;  ttx^oL  Tl^traig,  Arimanius  among  the  Perftans  is 
Hades,  that  is,  either  Orcus  or  Pluto  wherein  he  did  but  follow  Theopom- 
pus , who  in  Plutarch  calls  Arimanius  likewife  Hades  or  Pluto:  which  it 
feems  was  as  well  the  third  in  the  Perfian  trinity  (or  Triplafian  Deity)  as  it 
was  in  the  Homerican.  And  this  was  that  Arimanius , whom  the  Perfian 
king  in  Plutarch , upon  Fhemiftocles  his  flight,  addrefifed  his  devotion  to  ; 
xcmu£«jiA£i/^»  ccc  1 r die  ttoAejuiW,  t oixvtcc;  (pfvx;  Siiovut  7 ov  ' A§tif*xvtovt  ottu;  xvvu<n 
thV  a.  fir*;  tmv  £«urwv,  he  prayed,  that  Arimanius  would  always  give  fuch  a mind 
to  his  enemies,  as  thus  to  banifh  and  drive  away  their  beji  men  from  them. 
And  indeed  from  that  which  Plutarch  affirms,  <W  f,  nigo-xi  to\  McQL 

mu  that  the  Perfians  from  their  God  Mithras,  called  any  mediator , 

or  middle  betwixt  two,  Mithras  ; it  may  be  more  reafonably  concluded,  that 
Mithras,  according  to  the  Perfian  theology,  was  properly  the  middle  hy- 
poftafis  of  that  triplafian  or  triplicated  Deity  of  theirs,  than  that  he  ffiould 
be  a middle  felf-exiftent  god  or  mediator  betwixt  two  adverfary  gods  un- 
made, one  good,  and  the  other  evil,  as  Plutarch  would  fuppofe. 


Notwithftanding  which,  if  that,  which  the  fame  Plutarch  and  others  do 
fo  confidently  affirm,  ffiould  be  true,  that  Zoroajter  and  the  ancient  Magi 
made  good  and  evil,  light  and  darknefs,  the  two  fubftantial  principles  of 
the  univerfe  ; that  is,  aflerted  an  evil  daemon  co-eternal  with  God,  and  in- 
dependent on  him,  in  the  very  fame  manner  that  Plutarch  himfelf  and  the 
Manicheans  afterward  did  yet  however  it  is  plain,  that  in  this  way  alio 
Zoroajter  and  the  Magi  acknowledged  one  only  fountain  and  original  of 
all  good,  and  nothing  to  be  independent  upon  that  one  good  principle  or 
God,  but  only  that,  which  is  fo  contrary  to  his  nature  and  perfection,  as  that 
it  could  not  proceed  from  him,  namely,  evil.  But  we  have  already  difeo- 
vered  a fufpicion,  that  the  meaning  of  thofe  ancient  Magi  might  poflibly 
be  otherwife ; they  philofophizing  only  concerning  a certain  mixture  of 
evil  and  darknefs,  together  with  good  and  light,  that  was-  in  the  compo- 
fition  of  this  lower  world,  and  perfonatingthe  lame  •,  as  alfo  perhaps  taking 
notice  efpecially  therein  of  evil  daemons  (who  are  acknowledged  likewife  in 
the  Magick  oracles,  and  called  3-r^tc  x0ov<k,  beajis  of  the  earth , and  xJimot  xuvs?, 
terrejirial  dogs  •,  ) the  head  of  which  might  be  fometitnes  called  alfo  emphati- 
cally 0 Trovrfi  icdpoov  llf£<rw,  the  evil  daman  of  the  Perfians,  as  being  the  very 

fame 
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fame  with  the  devil:  all  which  was  under  the  immediate  prefidency  or  go* 
vernment  of  that  God,  called  by  them  Arimanius,  Hades  or  Pluto,  the 
third  hypoftafis  in  the  Triplafian  Deity  of  the  Perfians.  Which  fufpicion 
may  be  yet  further  confirmed  from  hence,  becaufe  the  Perfian  Theologers, 
as  appears  by  the  infcriptions,  exprefly  acknowledged  the  divine  omnipo- 
tence, which  they  could  not  pofTibly  have  done,  had  they  admitted  of  a Ma- 
nichean  fubftantial  evil  principle,  coeternal  with  God,  and  independent  on 
him.  Befides  which  it  is  obfervable,  that  whereas  the  Gnofticks  in  Plo- 
tinus's time  afferted  this  world  to  have  been  made,  not  fo  much  from  a 
principle  effentially  evil  and  eternal,  as  from  a lapfed  foul,  to  weigh  down 
the  authority  of  Plato , that  was  againft  them,  did  put  Zoroajler  in  the  other 
fcale,  producing  a book  entitled,  «V(»c*Au4/£i?  Z or  the  Revelations  of 
Zoroafler,  Porphyrins  tells  us  % that  himfelf  wrote  purpofely  to  difprove 
thofe  Zoroaftrian  Revelations,  as  new  and  counterfeit,  and  forged  by  thofe 
Gnofticks  themfelves  ; therein  implying  alfo  the  dodtrineof  the  ancient  Zo- 
roafter  no  way  to  have  countenanced  or  favoured  that  Gnoftick  herefy. 
Moreover,  the  tenents  of  thefe  ancient  Magi,  concerning  that  duplicity  of 
principles,  are  by  writers  reprefented  with  great  variety  and  . uncertainty. 

That  account,  which  Tdheodorus  in  Photius  1 (treating  of  the  Perfian  magick) 
gives  thereof,  as  alfo  that  other  of  Eudemus  in  Damafcius  3,  are  both  of 
them  fo  nonfenfical,  that  we  fliall  not  here  trouble  the  reader  with  them  ; 
however,  neither  of  them  fuppofe  the  Perfian  Arimanius , or  Satanas,  to  be 
an  unmade  felf-exifting  daemon.  But  the  Arabians,  writing  of  this  Alta- 
nawiah,  or  Perfian  duplicity  of  good  and  evil  principles,  affirm,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  moft  approved  Magi , light  was  Kadiman , the  moll  anci- 
ent and  firft  God,  and  that  darknefs  was  but  a created  God  ; they  exprefly 
denying  the  principle  of  evil  and  darknefs  to  be  coeve  with  God,  or  the 
principle  of  good  and  light.  And  Abulfeda  reprefents  the  Zoroaftrian 
doftrine  (as  the  dodtrine  of  the  Magi  reformed)  after  this  manner;  Tlhat  pococ\  spec 
God  was  older  than  darknefs  and  light , and  the  creator  of  them,  fo  that  he  was  HiJ).  Ar.  p‘ 
a folitary  being,  without  companion  or  corrival ; and  that  good  and  evil,  vir - 146,  1 47» 
tue  and  vice,  did  arife  from  a certain  commixture  of  light  and  darknefs  toge- 
ther,  without  which  this  lower  world  could  never  have  been  produced ; which 
mixture  was  fill  to  continue  in  it , till  at  length  light  fhould  overcome  darknefs  : 
and  then  light  and  darknefs  Jhall  each  of  them  have  their  feparate  and  diftindi 
worlds,  apart  from  one  another. 

If  it  were  now  needful,  we  might  ftill  make  it  further  evident,  that  Zoro- 
after,  notwithftanding  the  multiplicity  of  gods  worfhipped  by  him,  was  an 
aflerter  of  one  fupreme,  from  his  own  defcription  of  God,  extant  in  Eufe- 
biuS.  <S>io;  if  m 0 ffgUT©*  upBotf&i,  dialer,  dpir/fl®*,  dy.£gw,  dvofxoiOTa.'l©’,  rivlo%<&>  Prap.  E-v.  A 
7t«vtoj  xaA#,  dJufoloxnlo;,  apccBuv  upxS’UTZTOS,  (peovi/xuv  O’^ovip.drxTos,  £fi  di  x)  t. 
itxtos  evvoplx;  x}  liKXiOtrjvYX,  ccCtoI'IJ'ccxIoz,  rsAno?,  >9  Uci s (putrixa  fxovoi  God  is  !TaP*^'  P* 

the  firft  incorruptible , eternal , unmade , indivifible , moft  unlike  to  every  thing , 
the  bead  or  leader  of  all  good , unbribable,  the  heft  of  the  good,  the  wifeft  of 
the  wife  ; be  is  alfo  the  father  of  law  and  juftice ; felf-taught,  perfect,  and 

the 

* In  Vita  Plotini  Cap.  XVI.  p.  1 ig,  Edit.  * **p5  riv  a work  never  yet 

Fabricii.  printed. 

x Biblioch.  Cod.  LXXXI.  p.  199. 
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the  only  inventor  of  the  natural  holy.  Which  Eufebius  tells  u?,  that  this  Zo- 
roaftrian  defcription  of  God  was  contained  verbatim  in  a book  entitled,  A 
holy  collection  of  the  Perfian  monuments', \ as  alfo  that  Oftanes  (himfelf  a fa- 
ctious magician,  and  admirer  of  Zoroajler)  had  recorded  the  very  fame  of 
him  in  his  OClateuchon. 

Now  we  having,  in  this  difcourfe  concerning  Zoroajler  and  the  Magi, 
cited  the  oracles,  called  by  fome  magical,  and  imputed  to  Zoroajler , but  by 
others  Chaluaical  v we  conceive  it  not  improper  to  give  fome  account  of 
them  here.  And  indeed  if  there  could  be  any  afturance  of  the  antiquity 
and  fincerity  of  thofe  reputed  oracles,  there  would  then  need  no  other  tefti- 
mony  to  prove,  that  either  Zoroajler  and  the  Perfian  Magi , or  elfe  at  lead 
the  Chaldeans,  aflerted  not  only  a divine  monarchy,  or  one  fupreme  Deity 
the  original  of  all  things,  but  alfo  a trinity  confidently  with  the  fame. 

And  it  is  certain,  that  thofe  oracles  are  not  fuch  novel  things  as  fome 
would  fufpedt,  they  being  cited  by  Synefus  *,  as  then  venerable,  and  of 
great  authority,  under  the  name  of  leg*  xbyix,  holy  oracles  *,  and  there 
being,  of  this  number,  fome  produced  by  him,  that  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  copies  of  Pfellus  and  Pletho  \ from  whence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  we 
have  only  fome  fragments  of  thefe  oracles  now  left.  And  that  they  were 
not  forged  by  Chriftians,  as  fome  of  the  Sibylline  oracles  undoubtedly  were, 
feems  probable  from  hence,  becaufe  fo  many  Pagan  philofophers  make  ufe 
of  their  teftimonies,  laying  no  fmall  ftrefs  upon  them  ; as  for  example 
Damafcius , out  of  whom  Patritius  hath  made  a confiderable  colledtion  of 
fuch  of  thefe  oracles  as  are  wanting  in  Pfellus  and  Pletho*s  copies.  And  we 
learn  from  Photius  %,  that  whereas  Hierocles  his  book  of  fate  and  provi- 
dence was  divided  into  feven  parts,  the  drift  of  the  fourth  of  them  was  this, 
rao  Mybptvx  Xoyia,  sk  avfxfpo vixv  crvvxyeiv,  ok  ITAartov  iSeyfMXTKre,  to  reconcile 
the  reputed  oracles  with  Plato’ .r  dodrines.  Where  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but 
that  thofe  reputed  oracles  of  Hierocles  were  the  fame  with  thefe  Magick  or 
Chaldaick  oracles  *,  becaufe  thefe  are  frequently  cited  by  philofophers  under 
that  name  of  \oyix  or  oracles.  Proclus  upon  the  Timaus,  uVo  n VlXxruvo;, 
jtJ  x}  Aoy'uv,  iroiyTrjf  k)  tcxtYi^  th  -rrxvlb;,  irxrro  uvfyuv  re  Sc Jv  re' 

ytvvulv  fiv  tk  -irhr&m  rm  tf’jp/ak  ck  tcuttu-j  el;  yeve ern;  dvtyuv'  The  maker 

of  the  univerfe  is  celebrated  both  by  Plato,  and  Orpheus,  and  the  oracles , as 
the  father  of  gods  and  men , who  both  produceth  multitudes  of  gods , and  fends 
down  fouls  for  the  generations  of  men.  And  as  there  are  other  fragments  of 
thefe  cited  by  Proclus  elfewhere  under  the  name  of  Xoyix  or  oracles,  fo  doth 
he  fometimes  give  them  that  higher  title  of  SeoXoyw,  and  pura- 

yuylx,  the  theology  that  was  of  divine  tradition  or  revelation.  Which  mag- 
nificent encomium  was  bellowed  in  like  manner  upon  Pythagoras  his  phi- 
lofophy  by  Jamblichus  3,  that  being  thought  to  have  been  derived  in  great 
part  from  the  Chaldeans  and  the  Magi  *,  ix  Swv  xvrvc  v-xfuJod-tto-n  to  >caT' 
Phis  philofophy  of  Pythagoras  having  been  firft  divinely  delivered , or 
revealed  by  the  gods , ought  not  to  be  handled  by  its  without  a religious  invoca- 
tion of  them.  And  that  Porphynus  was  not  unacquainted  with  thefe  oracles 

neither, 

3 In  Vita  Pythag.  Cap,  I p.  ia  2.  Ed.  Kuf- 
»eri. 


* De  Infomniis,  paflim. 
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neither,  may  be  concluded  from  that  book  of  his,  intitled,  irtgi  t?;  eV.  Ac. 
ymv  (piXotTopixt,  concerning  the  philofophy  from  oracles ; which  confiding  of 
more  parts,  one  of  them  was  called,  rx  -rah  XaAJdiwv  Aoyix,  the  oracles  of  the 
Chaldeans : which,  that  they  were  the  very  fame  with  thofe  we  now  /peak 
of,  (hall  be  further  proved  afterward.  Now,  though  Pfellus  affirms,  that 
the  Chaldean  dogmata  contained  in  thofe  oracles  were  fome  of  them  ad- 
mitted both  by  Ariflotle  and  Plato  \ yet  does  he  not  pretend  thefe  very 
Greek  verfes  themfelves  to  have  been  fo  ancient.  But  it  feems  probable 
from  Saidas , that  Julian  a Chaldean  and  Theurgift,  the  fon  of  Julian  a 
philofopher,  (who  wrote  concerning  Daemons  and  Telefiurgicks)  was  the 
Hrit,  that  turned  thofe  Chaldee  or  Magick  oracles  into  Greek  verfe  ; ’ivAmfa,. 
itrl  ' Avrovtvx  rx  fixmAiu?,  sy^x^>e  Snv^yinxy  teAej ~ixa,  Aoyix  Si  ivuv  Ju- 

lian, in  the  time  of  Marcus  Antoninus  the  emperor , wrote  the  theurgick  and 
teleftick  oracles  in  verfe.  For  that  there  is  fomething  of  the  theurgical  ma- 
gick mixed  together  with  myftical  theology  in  thefe  oracles,  is  a thing  fo 
manifeft  from  that  operation  about  the  Hecatine  circle,  and  other  paflages 
in  them,  that  it  cannot  be  denied  ; which  renders  it  dill  more  unlikely 
that  they  fhould  have  been  forged  by  Chriftians.  Nevertheleft,  they  carry 
along  with  them  (as  hath  been  already  obferved)  a clear  acknowledgment 
of  a divine  monarch,  or  one  fupreme  Deity,  the  original  of  all  things  ; 
which  is  called  in  them  the  father*  and  the  paternal  principle,  and  that  in- 
telligible, 1 o oTE-  vauv  vs*  ft,  that  cannot  be  apprehended  otherwife  than  by 
the  flower  of  the  mind\  as  alfo  that  4 one  fire , from  whence  all  things  fpring  : 
Pfellus , thus  gloffing  upon  that  oracle,  all  things  were  the  ojf-fpring  of  one 

fret  7TXVTX  rx  OVTX  T04TE  V0WTXy  x’t&1r)TXy  X7T0  [XOVX  QlX  TW  U7T 0C~X<TIV  iAa.GoV, 

TT^o'f  fJLOVOV  $10  V i7rif-^07TiXI,  §CC  . XTrJxif ~0V  XV  TO  A oytov,  >0)  7rA»J0£J  T8  VfASTtgV  tioy- 

(axt<&“  All  things , whether  intelligible  or  fenfible , receive  their  effence  from 
God  alone , and  return  back  again  only  to  him  \ fo  that  this  oracle  is  irrepre- 
henfible , and  full  of  our  doRrine.  And  it  is  very  obfervable,  that  thefe  very 
fame  oracles  exprefly  determined  alio  that  matter  was  not  dym unmade 
or  felf-exiflenty  but  derived  in  like  manner  from  the  Deity.  Which  we 
learn  from  Proc/us  upon  Platons  Tim<eusy  where,  when  he  had  pofitively 
aflferted,  that  there  is  Vv  ttxvtuv  amov,  one  thing  the  caufe  of  all  things  j and 
t xyxB-ov  7rxvTuv  x’Itiqv  ov%  eTvxi  f)  vAvg  xItiov , that  the  fupreme  good , being  the 
caHfe  of  all  things , is  alfo  the  caufe  of  matter  t he  confirms  this  affertion  of 
his  from  the  authority  of  the  oracles,  d?ro'  towtvjj  *)  T»k  t«£ewj  x)  rx  a oyix  nx-  pag. 
gctyei  rriv  tj-oAutto/xiAov  uAr,y,  evS’ev  dfw  hAuxu  yi-j-ac  'ttoAvitoiAAx  vAyi;‘  From 
this  order  alfo  do  the  oracles  deduce  the  generation  of  the  matter , in  thefe  words  j 
from  thence  (that  is,  from  one  fupreme  Deity)  altogether  proceeds  the  genefts 
of  the  multivarious  matter.  Which  unqueftionably  was  one  of  thofe  very 
Magick  or  Chaldee  oracles 5 •,  and  it  may  be  further  proved  from  hence,  be- 
caufe  it  was  by  Porphyrias  fet  down  amongft  them,  as  appears  from  Adneas 
Gazeus  in  his  iheophrajlus  4 ; a ydg  xyswril@j  III  xw.gxf§y  n uA«,  txto  <n  x)  XosA- 

*XiOl  llSxfvMTl,  0 n«g^!8f  E7 Tiygxtyil  ds  XX^oAx  TO  (3lGA lov  0 E.’f  plQov  ^fodj'fl, 

tui»  XxAoxiuv  rx  Aoyixylv  ok  yiyovivxi  tw  vAyv  l%uglgejxt‘  Neither  was  matter  void 
of  generation  or  beginnings  which  the  Chaldeans  and  Porphyrius  teach  thee ; he 

makiftg 

& Oraculor.  Sed.  III.  veiT.  53.  1 $eP.  IL  verf  55;  s Seft.  I,  verf.  30*  4 P.  56. 
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making  this  the  title  of  a whole  book  publijlsed  by  him.  The  Oracles  of  the  Chal- 
deans ; in  which  it  is  confirmed  that  matter  was  made. 

Moreover,  that  there  was  alfo  in  thefe  Magick  or  Chaldee  oracles  a clear 
fignifieation  of  a divine  triad,  hath  been  already  declared.  But  we  fhall 
here  produce  Proclus  1 his  teftimony  for  it  too;  a™  Je  x)  Ji  Szottz^xMo;  $10X0- 
“yixy  (pytr'i  vjixTriTrXrigocojixi  tq\i  y.o^/xov,  ix  twvJ'e  tmu  Tgiuv  A iyn  yxv  v xj/up^  7reft  ra 
Auk  tTrUuva  ra  byyuvpyYKroiv to;  to  7 r«V  Thus  the  divinely  delivered  (or  infpired) 
theology  ajjirmeth  the  whole  world  to  have  been  compleated  from  thefe  three  *, 
Pfyche,  or  the  mundane  foul , therein  f peaking  concerning  that  Zeus  or  Jupi- 
ter, who  was  above  the  maker  of  the  world , in  this  manner , &c.  For  we 
have  already  declared,  that  Proclus  his  Sreoirocgxiolos  S-soXoylx,  his  theology  of 
divine  tradition  or  revelation , is  one  and  the  fame  thing  with  the  xbyux,  or 
oracles.  To  which  teftimony  of  Proclus  we  might  alfo  fuperadd  that 
oracle  cited  out  of  Damafcius  by  Patritius  *, 

7rzii1'i  ydg  lv  XocfATm  T^tco?,  '/j?  M bva.g 

In  the  whole  world  Jloineth  forth  a triad  or  trinity , the  head  whereof  is  a mo- 
nad or  per  fell  unity  ; than  which  nothing  can  be  plainer. 

XVII.  And  now  we  pafs  out  of  Afia  into  Europe , from  Zoroajler  to  Or- 
pheus. It  is  the  opinion  of  fome  eminent  philologers  of  latter  times,  that 
there  never  was  any  fuch  man  as  Orpheus , but  only  in  Fairy-land ; and  that 
the  whole  hiftory  of  Orpheus  was  nothing  but  a mere  romantick  allegory, 
utterly  devoid  of  all  truth  and  reality.  But  there  is  nothing  alledged  for 
this  opinion  from  antiquity,  fave  only  this  one  pafiage  of  Cicero’s,  concern- 
ing Arijlotle  ; Orpheum  poetam  docet  Ariftoteles  nunquam  fuijfet  Ariftotle 
teacheth , that  there  never  was  any  fuch  man  as  Orpheus  the  poet : in  which 
notwithftanding  Arijlotle  feems  to  have  meant  no  more  than  this,  that  there 
was  no  fuch  poet  as  Orpheus  fenior  to  Homer , or  that  the  verfes  vulgarly 
called  Orphical  were  not  written  by  Orpheus.  However,  if  it  fhould  be 
granted,  that  Arijlotle  had  denied  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a man,  there  feems 
to  be  no  reafon  at  all,  why  his  fingle  teftimony  fhould  here  preponderate 
againft  that  univerfal  confent  of  all  antiquity,  which  is  for  one  Orpheus  the 
fon  of  Oeager , by  birth  a Thracian,  the  father  or  chief  founder  of  the  my- 
thical and  allegorical  theology  amongft  the  Greeks , and  of  all  their  moft  ar- 
cane religious  rites  and  myfteries  •,  who  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  have  lived 
before  the  Trojan  war,  (that  is,  in  the  time  of  the  Ifraelitifh  judges)  or  at 
leaft  to  have  been  fenior  both  to  Hefiod  and  Homer  ; and  alfo  to  have  died 
a violent  death,  moft  affirming  him  to  have  been  torn  in  pieces  by  wo- 
men. For  which  caufe,  in  that  vifion  of  Herus  Pamphylius  in  Plato , Or- 
pheus his  foul  being  come  down  again  into  another  body,  is  faid  to  have  cho- 
fen  rather  that  of  a fwan  (a  reputed  mufical  animal)  than  to  be  born  again  of 
a woman,  by  reafon  of  that  great  hatred,  which  he  had  conceived  of  all  wo- 
man-kind, for  his  fuffering  fuch  a violent  death  from  them.  And  the  hifto- 
rick  truth  of  Orpheus  was  not  only  acknowledged  by  Plato , but  alfo  by  Ifo- 
crates , fenior  to  Arijlotle  likewife  (in  his  oration  in  the  praile  of  Bufiris  1 ;) 

and 

; Comment,  in  Timaeum  Plat.  p.  1 16.  * P.  432. 
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and  confirmed  by  that  fober  hiftoriographer  Diodorus  Siculus *,  he  giving 
this  account  of  Orpheus , That  he  was  a man,  who  diligently  applied  himfelf  to 
literature , and  having  learned  fxvSoXoyvfAE'Joe,  or  the  mythical  part  of  theo- 
logy , travelled  into  Egypt,  where  he  attain'd  to  further  knowledge , and  became 
the  greatejl  of  all  the  Greeks  in  the  myfterious  rites  of  religion , theological 
skill , and  poetry.  To  which  Paufanias  addeth,  that  he  gained  great  autho- 
rity, o’x  iris~Evoy.ev(&J  egpuv  xvoQlxv  \io<tuv  te  Ix/xxlx,  f}  tqot:x<;  Lib.g.  p$86, 

[xn\ii[u.dru> v Oetoov  as  being  believed  to  have  found  out  expiations  for  wicked  actions, 
remedies  for  difeafes , and  appeafements  of  the  divine  difpleafure.  Neither  was 
this  hifbory  of  Orpheus  contradicted  by  Origen  % when  Celfus  gave  him  fo 
fit  an  occafion,  and  fo  ftrong  a provocation  to  do  it,  by  his  preferring  Or- 
pheus before  our  Saviour  Chrift.  To  all  which  may  be  added,  in  the  laft 
place,  that  it  being  commonly  concluded  from  the  Greek  word  9’^thsIx, 
that  the  Greeks  derived  their  Teleta  and  myfleries  of  religion  from  the 
Thracians,  it  is  not  fo  reafonable  to  think  with  the  learned  Voffius 3,  that 
Xamolxis  was  the  founder  of  them,  (and  not  Orpheus)  this  Xamolxis  being 
by  moft  reported  to  have  been  Pythagoras  his  fervant,  and  confequently 
too  much  a junior  •,  and  though  Herodotus  4 attribute  more  antiquity  to  him, 
yet  did  he  conceive  him  to  have  been  no  other  than  a daemon,  who  appear- 
ing to  the  Thracians,  was  worfhipped  by  them  ; whereas  in  the  mean  time, 
the  general  tradition  of  the  Greeks  derived  the  Thracian  religious  rites  and 
myfteries  from  Orpheus  and  no  other,  according  to  this  of  Suidas  ; Xiyelcu 
uc  'Ogpivs  ©£*£,  ’ttiyjiQXo'ywE  tx  'E Wrivuv  f)  to  ny.xv  Seov  6gn- 

cxEUEiv  ixxXwsv,  u;  Q^xalxc  h'<rn;  tvs  eu^eiteuo.  It  is  commonly  faid , that  Orpheus 
the  Thracian  was  the  firft  inventor  of  the  religious  myfteries  of  the  Greeks , 
and  that  religion  was  from  thence  called  Threfkeia,  as  being  a Thracian  in- 
vention. Wherefore  though  it  may  well  be  granted,  that  by  reafon  of  Or- 
pheus his  great  antiquity,  there  have  been  many  fabulous  and  romantick 
things  intermingled  with  this  hiftory  j yet  there  appears  no  reafon  at  all, 
why  we  fhould  difbelieve  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a man. 

But  though  there  were  fuch  a man  as  Orpheus , yet  may  it  very  well  be 
queftion’d  for  all  that,  whether  any  of  thofe  poems,  commonly  entitled  to 
him,  and  called  Orphical , were  fo  ancient,  and  indeed  written  by  him. 

And  this  the  rather,  becaufe  Herodotus  declares  it  as  his  own  opinion,  that 
Heftod  and  Homer  were  the  ancienteft  of  all  the  Greek  poets,  ol  He  tt^ote^v  ^ ^ 

TToinrxi  XEyl(MvoL  t»tuv  tuv  xvtywv  ycvi&xi  vs~Egov  eJ'eWIo,  and  that  thofe  other  poets , [Cap.  Llil. 
faid  to  have  been  before  them , were  indeed  juniors  to  them  ; meaning  hereby,  p-  109.] 
in  all  probability,  Orpheus , Mufaus  and  Linus.  As  alfo  becaufe  Ariftotle 
feems  plainly  to  have  followed  Herodotus  in  this,  he  mentioning  the  Orphick 
poems  (in  his  book  of  the  foul ) after  this  manner,  rx  ’Og<pmx  y.xxky.Evx  ett-h,  i.x,Cy.  §.7. 
the  verfes  that  are  called  Orphical.  Befides  which,  Cicero  f tells  us,  that  fome 
imputed  all  the  Orphick  Poems  to  Cercops  a Pythagorean  and  it  is  well 
known,  that  many  have  attributed  the  fame  to  another  of  that  fchool,  Ono- 
macritus , who  lived  in  the  times  of  the  Pififtratida : wherefore  we  read 

Q.q  more 

4 Hift.  Lib.  IV.  Cap.  XCVI.  p.242,253. 
s De  Natur.  Deor.  Lib.  I.  Cap.  XXXVIII. 
p.2940,  Tom.  IX.  Oper. 
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more  than  once  in  Sextus  Empiricus  of  ’Ovopdxffli®*  ?»  T o7?  ’o fpixoTs,  Onama- 
critus  in  the  Orphicks . Suidas  alfo  reports,  that  fome  of  the  Orphick  poems 
were  anciently  afcribed  to  Theognetus , others  to  Ti modes,  others  to  Zopyrus , 
Proleg.inTlor.&c.  From  all  which  Grotius  feems  to  have  made  up  this  conclufion,  That 
the  Pythagoricks  entitled  their  own  looks  to  Orpheus  and  Linus,  juft  in  the 
fame  manner  as  ancient  Chrifiians  entitled  theirs,  fame  to  the  Sibyls,  and  others 
to  Hermes  Trifmegift.  Implying  therein,  that  both  the  Orphick  poems 
and  dodrine  owed  their  very  being  and  firft  original  only  to  the  Pythago- 
reans. Bat  on  the  other  fide,  Clemens  Alexandrinus  1 affirmeth,  that  Hera- 
clitus the  philofopher  borrowed  many  things  from  the  Orphick  poems. 
And  it  is  certain,  that  Plato  a does  not  only  very  much  commend  the  Or- 
phick hymns  for  their  fuavity  and  delicioufnefs,  but  alfo  produce  fome 
verfes  out  of  them,  without  making  any  fcruple  concerning  their  author. 
DfN.  De.  1.  Cicero  himfelf,  notwithftanding  what  he  cites  out  of  Ariftotle  to  the  contrary* 
pzoi.  Laml.  peems  to  acknowledge  Orpheus  for  the  nioft  ancient  poet,  he  writing  thus 
of  Cleanthes  •,  In  fecundo  libro  de  natura  deorum , t tilt  Orphei,  Mufei,  Hefio- 
di,  Homerijae  fabellas  accomnodare  ad  ea,  qu <e  ipfe  de  diis  immortalibus  fcrip- 
ferat , ut  etiam  veterrimi  poet# , qui  hrec  ne  fufpicati  quidcm  Jint , Stoici  fuiffe 
videantur.  Cleanthes,  in  his  fecond  look  of  the  nature  of  the  gods , endeavours 
to  accommodate  the  fables  of  Orpheus,  Mufasus,  Hefiod  and  Homer,  to  thofs 
very  things , which  himfelf  had  written  concerning  them  \ fo  that  the  moft  an- 
-cient  poets,  who  never  dream* d of  any  fuch  matter , are  made  by  him  to  have- 
been  Stoicks.  Diodorus  Siculus 6 affirmeth  Orpheus  to  have  been  the  author 
of  a moft  excellent  poem  : and  JuJlin  Martyr  4,  Clemens  Alexandrinus  *, 
Athenagoras 6 , and  others,  take  it  for  granted,  that  Homer  borrowed  many 
paffages  of  his  poems  from  the  Orphick  verfes,  and  particularly  that  very: 
beginning  of  his  Iliad  ; 

MwiU  KilSt,  Sect — 
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Laflly,  Jamblichus  teftifieth,  that  by  moft  writers  Orpheus  was  represented 
as  the  ancientelt  of  all  the  poets  j adding  moreover,  what  dialed  he  wrote 

in,  ecl  7rA£lW  TUV  ls~0g ICOV  a7T0(pCiivVB'l,  T'/l  A W^IKTI  tJ ixhhdlcf  f Toil  ’O dpiOiy^ 

7rge£€uT epov  ov lx  rwv  vowtuv.  Moft  of  the  hiftoriographers  declare , that  Orpheus, 
who  was  the  ancientefi  of  all  the  poets,  wrote  in  the  Dorick  dialebl.  Which* 
if  it  be  true,  then  thofe  Orphick  fragments,  that  now  we  have,  (preferved 
in  the  writings  of  fuch  as  did  not  Dorize)  mult  have  been  transformed  by 
them  out  of  their  native  idiom.  Now  as  concerning  Herodotus , who  fup- 
pofing  Homer  and  Hefiod  to  have  been  the  ancienteft  of  all  the  Greek  poets,, 
feemed  therefore  to  conclude  the  Orphick  poems  to  have  been  pkudepi- 
graphous  •,  himfelf  intimates,  that  this  was  but  a Angular  opinion,,  and  as  it. 
were  paradox,,  of  his  own,  the  contrary  thereunto  being  then  generally  re- 
ceived. However  Ariftotle  probably  might  therefore  be  the  more  inclin- 
able to  follow  Herodotus  in  this,  becaufe  he  had  no  great  kindnefs-  for  the. 
Pythagorick  or  Orphick  philofophy..  But  it  is  altogether  irrational  and  ab- 
furd  to  think,  that  the  Pythagoricks  would  entitle  their  books  to  Orpheus,. 


a* 
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Chap.  IV.  of  the  Poms  called  OrphicaL 

as  defigning  to  gain  credit  and  authority  to  them  thereby,  had  there  been 
no  iuch  dodtrine  before,  either  contained  in  fome  ancient  monument  of  Or- 
pheus, or  at  lead  tranfmitted  down  by  oral  tradition  from  him.  Wherefore 
the  Pythagoricks  themfelves  condantly  maintain,  that  before  Pythagoras  his 
time,  there  was  not  only  an  Orphick  cabala  extant,  but  alfo  Orphick  poems. 
The  former  was  declared  in  that  ancient  book  called  Xoy(&y  or,  the 

holy  oration,  if  we  may  believe  Proclus  upon  the  ’Tv, nans,  m a 

V 7Tc1«i  r#k.  Iluhxyogsluiv  ajj^ak*  kut ca  Si  sltr iv  xl  Output xi  mx^xSovus' 
*'A  ydo  ’Qofyds  SI  UTroapriTwv  A oyuv  prixu;  or  x/>xSt$'jSY.z , txutx  IIu hxyofxo  i%ty.xdh 
0(>yuz&tU  iv  AeSi^oij  T ok  ©^Xiotf,  ' AyXxopn/xu  teA trot,  pel xSdovlo;’  Txvtx  yxo  (py- 
£iV  o'  IIvQxyofxs  Ij  tm  'Uou  a oyu.  Timseus  being  a Pythagorean , follows  the 
Pythagorick  principles,  and  thefe  are  the  Orphick  traditions  for  what  things 
Orpheus  deliver'd  myfiically,  (or  in  arcane  allegories ,)  thefe  Pythagoras  learn' d 
when  he  was  initiated  by  Aglaophemus  in  the  Orphick  myjteries , Pythagoras 
himfelf  affirming  as  much  in  his  book  called , Lhe  Holy  Oration.  Where  Pro- 
clus, without  any  doubt  or  fcruple,  entitles  the  book  infcribed  'Iffo?  A oyo or 
the  holy  oration,  to  Pythagoras  himfelf.  Indeed  feveral  of  the  ancients  have 
refolved  Pythagoras  to  have  written  nothing  at  all,  as  Fla,  Jofephus,  Plutarch , 
Lucian  and  Porphyrins  *,  and  Epigenes  in  Clemens  Alex,  affirms,  that  the  'I^tk 
A oyo:,  or  holy  Oration,  was  written  by  Cercops  a Pythagorean.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  Diogenes  Laertius  thinks  them  not  to  be  in  good  earned,  who  deny 
Pythagoras  to  have  written  any  thing*,  and  he  tells  us,  that  Heraclides  ac- 
knowledged this  'Ifsek  tdyo;,  or  holy  oration,  for  a genuine  and  indubitate 
foetus  of  Pythagoras.  Jamblichus  is  alfo  of  the  fame  opinion,  as  the  mod 
received  *,  though  confeffing  fome  to  have  attributed  that  book  to  Telauges 
Pythagoras  his  fon.  But  whoever  was  the  writer  of  this  Hieros  Logos,  whe- 
ther Pythagoras  himfelf,  or  Telauges,  or  Cercops,  it  mud  needs  be  granted  to 
be  of  great  antiquity,  according  to  the  tedimony  whereof,  Pythagoras  de- 
rived much  of  his  Theology  from  the  Orphick  traditions.  Moreover,  Ion 
Chius  in  his  Lrigrammi  tedified,  as  Clemens  Alexandrinus  informeth  us,  that 
Pythagoras  himfelf  referred  fome  poems  to  Orpheus  as  their  author ; which 
is  alfo  the  general  fenfe  of  Platon  ids  as  well  as  Pythagoreans.  Wherefore 
upon  all  accounts  it  feems  mod  probable,  that  either  Orpheus  himfelf  wrote 
fome  philofophick  or  theologick  poems,  though  certain  other  poems  might 
be  alfo  father’d  on  him,  becaufe  written  in  the  fame  drain  of  mydical  and 
allegorical  Theology,  and  as  it  were  in  the  fame  fpirit,  with  which  this 
Thracian  prophet  was  infpired  j or  at  lead,  that  the  Orphick  dodtrine  was 
drd  convey’d  down  by  oral  cabala  or  tradition  from  him,  and  afterwards, 
for  its  better  prefervation,  exprefled  in  verfes,  that  were  imputed  to  Orpheus , 
after  the  fame  manner,  as  the  golden  verfes  written  by  Lyfis  were  to  Pytha- 
goras. And  Philoponus  1 intimates  this  latter  to  have  been  Ariftotle' s opinion 
concerning  the  Orphick  verfes  •,  he  gloffing  thus  upon  thofe  words  of  Art - 
jlo tie  before  cited  : x«A HfAvou  e<Ve,  on  jxn  Soml  Ogplu?  tx  Inn,  w;  auVok  e’v  toJ 
7T£oi  (piXofcpta,;  Xeyst.  Au’rs  yd g eiV*  rx  Sdy/xxlx,  txvtx  Sh  tyxcriv  ’Ovoy.xxgtlov  iv 
tWi  y.xlACvxc.  Aridotle  calls  them  the  reputed  Orphick  verfes,  becaufe  they 
fsem  not  to  have  been  written  by  Orpheus  himfelf,  as  the  fame  Aridotle  af- 
firmeth  in  his  book  of  philofophy.  The  doftrine  and  opinions  of  them  indeed 

Qjq  2 were 
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•were  his,  but  Onomacritus  is  faid  to  have  put  them  into  verfe . However, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  made,  but  that  the  Orphic  verfes,  by  whomfo- 
ever  written,  were  Tome  of  them  of  great  antiquity  (they  being  much  older 
than  either  Ariftotle , Plato  or  Herodotus ) as  they  were  a Mb  had  in  great 
efteem  amongft  the  Pagans ; and  therefore  we  may  very  well  make  a judg- 
ment of  the  theology  of  the  ancient  Pagans  from  them. 

Now  that  Orpheus , the  Orphick  doCtrine,  and  poems,  were  polytheifticui, 
is  a thing  acknowledged  by  all.  Juftin  Martyr  1 affirms,  that  Orpheus  af- 
lerted  three  hundred  and  fixty  gods ; he  alfo  beftows  upon  him  this  honour- 
able title  (if  it  may  be  fo  accounted)  of  ttoXoGsotyito;  todij  ft  ttoutc,;  MxQxxX er, 
the  father  and  firjl  teacher  of  polytheifm  amongft  the  Greeks  •,  he  luppofing  % 
that  Homer  derived  his  polytheifm  from  him  •,  ‘Ov.rpoj  Tr>;  ttqKvSzothtk;  ’Ocpiu; 

^yXuQxs  bo'^xy,  fxvSubus  [xh  ttX Eibvuv  Seoov  [xi[xvrflxi,  "ivx  y.ri  bbfy  tvi;  '0:<psu$  x'rxbstv 

TrorixTsuf  Homer  emulating  Orpheus  his  polytheifm , did  bimfelf  therefore  fabu- 
loufly  write  of  many  gods , that  he  might  not  feem  to  diffent  from  his  poems , 
whom  he  had  fo  great  a veneration  for.  With  which  alfo  agreeth  the  tefti- 


rations,  and  what  was  done  by  each  of  them  •,  and  Homer  for  the  moft  part 
follows  him  therein.  Indeed  the  whole  mythical  theology,  or  fables  of  the 
gods,  together  with  the  religious  rites  amongft  the  Greeks,  are  commonly 
fuppofed  to  have  owed  their  firft  original  to  no  other  but  Orpheus.  In 
which  Orphick  fables,  not  only  the  things  of  nature,  and  parts  of  the  world, 
were  all  theologized,  but  alfo  all  manner  of  human  paffions,  imperfections, 
and  vices  (according  to  the  literal  fenfe)  attributed  to  the  gods.  Infomuch 
that  divers  of  the  Pagans  themfelves  took  great  offence  at  them  ; as  for  ex- 
'•  ample  Ifocrates,  who  concludes  that  a divine  Nemejis  or  vengeance  was  in- 
flicted upon  Orpheus  for  this  impiety,  ’O gtpeve  o [xxXira  tuv  tomtom  xbyuv  x^x. 
[xsvo;,  hxQ-rru&i I?  t ov  (3i 'ov  heXeS tv<ts,  Orpheus,  who  was  moft  of  all  guilty  in  this 
kind , died  a violent  death.  Alfo  Diog.  Laertius  for  this  caufe  made  a que- 
ftion,  whether  he  fliould  reckon  Orpheus  amongft  the  philofophers  or  no  : 
and  others  have  concluded,  that  Plato  ought  to  have  banifh’d  Orpheus  like- 
wife  out  of  his  commonwealth,  for  the  lame  reafon  that  he  did  Homer  4 ; 
which  is  thus  expreffed,  for  not  lying  well  concerning  the  gods.  And  here 
we  may  take  notice  of  the  monftrofity  and  extravagancy  of  Orpheus  his 
fancy,  from  what  Damafcius  s and  others  tell  us,  that  he  made  one  of  his 
principles  to  be  fyixxovla  xetpxXxs  lyovTX  it  t ccvgv  ft  A ion  os,  h ydQu  <Ji 

Ssh  TrgotruTtov,  ft)  £7ri  u[*uv  7 rls^d,  a Dragon,  having  the  heads  both  of  a bull  and 
a lion , and  in  the  midft  the  face  of  a god , with  golden  wings  upon  his  ftjoul- 
ders which  forfooth  muft  be  an  incorporeal  deity  and  Hercules,  with  which 
Nature  (called  Ananche  and  Adraftea ) was  affociated.  Neverthelefs  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  Greekifh  Pagans,  looking  upon  this  Orpheus , not  as  a mere 
fanciful  poet  and  fabulator,  but  as  a ferious  and  profound  philofopher,  c-r 
myftical  theologer,  a perfon  tranfcendently  holy  and  wife ; they  fuppofed 
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all  his  fables  of  the  gods  to  be  deep  myfteries  and  allegories,  which  had 
fome  arcane  and  recondite  fenfe  under  them  ; and  therefore  had  a high  ve- 
neration for  him,  as  one  who  did  ccXnQir^ov  StoXcytTv  (as  Athenagoras  writes  ») 
more  truly  theologize  than  thereft , and  was  indeed  divinely  infpired.  Infomuch, 
that  Celfus  would  rather  have  had  the  Chriftians  to  have  taken  Orpheus  for  c.Celf.  /.  7, 
a god,  than  our  Saviour  Chrift,  av<J£a  oy.o\oyxptvu;  o<r'\u  x^vrapevov  mth/xdli,  p.  367. 
u-nov  j3»a«W  diroSx vovlx,  as  being  a man  unquejlionably  endued  with  a holy  fpirit, 
and  one , who  alfo  (as  well  as  the  Chriftians  Jefus)  died  a violent  death. 

But  that  Orpheus,  notwithftanding  all  his  polytheifm  or  multiplicity  of 
gods,  acknowledged  one  fupreme  unmade  Deity,  as  the  original  of  all  things, 
may  be  firft  prefumed  from  hence,  becaufe  thofe  two  molt  religious  philofo- 
phick  fe6ts,  the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonifts,  not  only  had  Orpheus  in  great 
efteem,  he  being  commonly  called  by  them  0 QioXoyot,  the  theologer , but  were 
alfo  thought  in  great  meafure  to  have  owed  their  theology  and  philofophy  to 
him,  as  deriving  the  fame  from  his  principles  and  traditions.  This  hath 
been  already  intimated,  and  might  be  further  proved.  Pythagoras,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Porphyrins  and  Jambliclous  l,  learned  fomething  from  all  thefe 
four,  from  the  Egyptians,  from  the  Perfian  Magi,  from  the  Chaldeans,  and 
from  Orpheus,  or  his  followers.  Accordingly,  Syrianus  makes  ’Oftpwul  *>'71  is  Coll  Cat 
IhiS-xyogtxxl  do%a  1,  the  orphick  and  pythagorick  principles  to  be  one  and  the  Cant,  p’ if.' 
fame.  And  as  we  underftand  from  Suidas  3,  the  fame  Syrianus  wrote  a book  [In  Com- 
entitled,  E'j/xipuvix ’Oitpiut,  TlvSxyfu  f YIXxtqv^,  The  harmony  of  Orpheus,  ™|nt* 
Pythagoras  and  Plato.  Proclus,  befides  the  place  before  cited,  frequently  xiv  Meta- 
infifts  upon  this  elfewhere,  in  his  commentary  upon  the  Tim<eus,  as  p.  289.  phyf  Arifloc. 
Tl'jh’xyootiov  Je  f to  Tx~t  O o(pnca»f  iTrtchxi  ytvsxXoyixi$.  ’'AvuQcv  ydg  d-rro  fol.  59.] 

7 TCCfxfoTius  hoi  YljSxyogx  f t\t"EXXrfJXt  v irtfi  Stuv  t7ri rvfJtn  7rgonXQiv’  It  is  Pytha- 
gcrical  to  follow  the  Orphick  genealogies.  For  from  the  Orphick  tradition 
downward  by  Pythagoras  was  the  knowledge  of  the  gods  derived  to  the  Greeks. 

And  that  the  Orphick  philofophy  did  really  agree  and  fymbolize  with  that, 
which  afterward  was  called  Pythagorick  and  Platonick,  and  was  of  the  lame 
ftrain  with  it,  may  be  gathered  from  that  of  Plato  in  his  Cratylus,  where  he 
fpeaks  concerning  the  etymology  of  the  Greek  word  <ruy.x’  hcxxQt  ^evtw  /*o»  p 
fxxXirx,  Bioixi  ol  xy.(jp\  ’O itfitot  thto  to  ovoy.x,  ut  hiKyv  hhvtrnt  t»?  tutou  hi  tepb. 

Trxol&OXov  £%IIV  I'JX  (Tufdlxi,  ht(^fJtolr,C  !v  ilxOVCt'  tlVXl  till  T»K  r»rO  Ct'JTO  tut.  Ctv 

ixriQv  t«  optiXofM-ja  t»  <ruy.x'  Orpheus  and  his  followers  feem  to  me  to  have 
given  the  heft  etymology  of  this  word  <ruy.x  ( from  tru^iha. t)  that  the  foul  is  here 
in  a ftate  of  punifhment , its  body  being  a prifon  to  it,  wherein  it  is  kept  in 
cufiody,  till  its  debts  or  faults  be  expiated , and  is  therefore  called  eru^x.  Now 
thefe  three  philofophies,  the  Platonick,  Pythagorick,  and  Orphick,  fymbo- 
lizing  fo  much  together,  it  is  probable,  that  as  the  Platonick  and  Pythago- 
rick, fo  the  Orphick  likewife  derived  all  their  gods  from  one  felf-exiftent 
Deity. 


Which  may  be  further  manifefted  from  that  epitome  of  the  Orphick 
doctrine,  made  long  fince  by  Timotheus  the  chronographer  in  his  Cofmopceia , 

ftill 
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ftill  extant  xw'Cedrenus1  and  Eufebii  Chronica > and  impcrfc&ly  let  down 
by  Suidas  (upon  the  word  Orpheus)  as  his  own,  or  without  mentioning  the  au- 
thor’s name: ’E?  xoyftg  clvs'hi pdlr)  red  xoGg-u)  0 colDri^  vn s'  T«  GfH  bngi^yti8:-\ 

Fir  ft  of  all  the  aether  was  made  by  God , <W  after  the  at  her  a Chaos  \ a 
dark  and  dreadful  night  then  covering  all  under  the  whole  ather.  Z-nxxhw 
rE  Gxlx  Trooleocieiv,  Orpheus  hereby  ftgnifying  (faith  Timotheus)  that  Night  was 
fenior  to  Day , or  that  the  world  had  a beginning  •,  Ebwdj  iv  ri?  xCtU  ixx8e<ret, 

xxxTx\r,7tjov  tivcs  >«,  irxvluv  Cmgr xjov  iivxt,  o rgoyevifegOv  te  ft  buifxiisoybv  x7tx'j!uv,  ft  xlr’d 

tb  xiQio’Qr,  ft  ttxvtuv  Tm  uV’  ctinov  to])  txlQiox'  He  having  declared  alfo  in  his  ex- 
plication, that  there  was  a certain  incomprehenfeble  Being , which  was  the  high- 
eft  and  oldejl  of  all  things,  and  the  maker  of  every  thing , even  of  the  aether  itfelft 
and  all  things  under  the  tether.  But  the  earth  being  then  inviftble  by  reafon  of 
the  darknefs , a light  breaking  out  through  the  ather  illuminated  the  whole 
creation  ; this  light  being  faid  by  him , to  be  that  higheft  of  all  Beings , ( before 
mentioned ) which  is  called  alfo  counfel  and  life.  TxZtx  tx  to  lx  cvo<j.xtx  (to  ufe 
Suidas  his  words  here)  plxv  bvvxfxiv  XTrs(pv,vxT0,  ft  tv  v.cx t^3  tb  fyifuxgyis  ttxvt uv 
Sex,  tb  ttx'jtx  ext#  qv1(&j  TrxcayxyZ-Jl^y  fif  to  livxi’  Bhefe  three  names  in  Or- 
pheus {light,  counfel  and  life)  declaring  one  and  the  fame  force  and  power  of 
that  God , who  is  the  maker  of  all,  and  who  produce th  all  cut  of  nothing  into  being, 
whether  vifible  or  inviftble.-  To  conclude  with  Timotheus  » 'O  bl  xZto\,  'Ocpelg, 

i'j  Tij  aura  (3i£ Aco  <tud£ tx£ev,  oti  b tx  t uv  xZtHv  t^iidv  qvouxtuv  g-ixg  Gtdxr/o;,  tx  ttuvtx 

lyhcro , ft  ciuto;  in  tx  i rxvlx'  And  the  fame  Orpheus  in  his  book  declared,  that  all 
things  were  made  by  one  Godhead  in  three  names,  and  that  this  God  is  all  things. 

But  that  Orpheus  afierted  one  fupreme  Deity,  as  the  original  of  all  things, 
is  unqueftionably  evident  from  the  Orphick  verfes  themfelves  ; of  which 
notwithftanding,  before  we  mention  any  in  way  of  proof,  we  fhall  premife 
this  obfervation,  or  rather  fufpicion  of  our  own,  that  there  feem  to  be 
fome  Orphick  verfes  fuppofititious,  as  well  as  there  were  Sibylline  ; they  be- 
ing counterfeited  either  by  Chriftians  or  Jews.  For  we  muft  freely  profefs 
for  our  own  part,  that  we  cannot  believe  all  that  to  be  genuine,  which  is 
produced  by  ancient  fathers  as  OrphicaJ  ; that  is,  either  to  have  been  written 
by  Orpheus  himfelf,  or  elfe  by  Qnomacritus , or  any  other  Pagan  of  that  an- 
tiquity, according  to  the  Orphick  cabala  or  tradition. 

As  for  example,  this  concerning  Mofes  1 ; 

cflg  \byog  x^gjxi m,  dg  v tyoysvrif  cietx^cv, 

’E X SeoScV  yvu/xxitu  ZxGwV  XXTX  $17t\UXX  0£<rp. cV 

Ut  habet  fermo  antiquorum , ut  cx-aqua-ortus  defer ipftt. 

Accepted  divinities  lege , qua  duplicia  pracepta  continet , 

And  this  that  is  commonly  underftood  of  Abraham, 


Ou  yx(>  xev  Tig  «To»  Svyrdv,  p.i^o-ros')  xexlvovla, 
E>  p-n  [xvvoyEvhg  Tig  xnb ppu)£  (pv\x  xi/xScv 
XxXbxiuv,  ifttg  ybg  Znv  xg-golo  Tro^slr.g, 


* In  Chronograph,  fob  46. 

* Apud  Eufebo  Praparat.  Evangel.  Lib.  XIII, Cap.  XII.  p.  664,  665. 
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Chap.  IV.  Profejfed  Monarchift . 

Non  enimquifpiam  mortalium  videre  poffet  eum , qui  bminibus  imperai) 
NifiUnigenitus  quidam  profedlus  ab  antiqua  origine  gent  is 
Chaldaorum  ; fciebat  enim  ajlri  curfum. 

The  manifeft  forgery  of  which  might  make  one  fufpedt  alfo  fome  othei; 
paffages,  fuch  as  this  concerning  the  divine  Logos ; 


E hi  Xoyov  Bern  |3 Xs^xq,  t«to)  7rgo(^£&v£x 
'iBvvuv  xgxhiriq  vot^ov  xur(^» 


•Wherefore  it  being  not  ingenuous  to  lay  ftrefs  upon  that  for  tire  proof  of 
any  thing,  which  ourfelves  believe  not  to  be  fincere  and  genuine  *,  we  fhall 
here  cite  no  Orphick  verfes  for  the  acknowledgment  of  one  fupreme  Deity,, 
but  only  fuch  as  we  find  attefted  in  Pagan  writings.  As  firft  of  all  that 
produced  by  Proclus  upon  the  ffimaus : 

<tjv  rw  irxf]\  Aioj  irxXtv  tursq  I? vyfhty 
Ai'9’£f©J  cd ^ f «V) 5 rJ1’  i^ocvi  xyXxcv 
II oil x T xt  yjy'irx  y yxlviq  r djcy f 

'flxtxwq  r £ yAyxq,  x)  veixrx  rctgTXgx  yxlnq, 

K«1  Trolxyoq,  dj  7T0u’i@J  XTTl'^t%q,xXXx  T$  7rav7xy 

TJxulsq  t xBxvxroi  yxxx^tq  Bso\,  NZ  Bixivxi, 

"Orcrx  t znv  yiyxwTKy  x,  Jffp  oniric  eytXXtv 
’EyivtTO’  Zyvoq  tT  Zvi  yxq-N  trvfpx  ir-Sphxu. 
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To  this  fenfe : Wherefore,  together  with  the  univerfe , were  made  within  Ju- 
piter heigh th  of  the  ethereal  heaven , breadth  of  the  earth  and  fea , the 
great  ocean , the  profound  Tartara,  the  rivers  and  fountains , and  all  the  other 
things ,,  all  the  immortal  gods , and  goddejfes.  Whatfoever  hath  been,  or  fhall  be , 
sew  rf/  0/;r£  contained  in  the  womb  of  Jupiter^ 


Proclus  underftands  this  of  the  idea’s  of  all  things  being  in  God,  before  the 
world  was  produced,  that  is,  in  order  of  nature  only,  he  fuppofing  them  in 
time  coeve.  However,  it  is  plain,  that  all  things  are  faid  to  be  contained  in 
the  womb  and  Lcundity  of  one  felf-originated  Deity,  not  only  all  the  other 
gods  and  goddefles„  but  every  thing  eHe  whatfoever. 


Again  Proclus y in  the  fame  place,  ufiiers  in  another  copy  of  Orphick  ver- 
fes (which  are  alfo  found  in  the  writer  de  Mundo ) after  this  manner:' rcotHct 
‘Isiav  irXfr);  m,  tktocv-Zv  txvtia  rxoXx  w?  d>  y*yo  ivKidd  ysw  q o AoJ'Of 

EWyjtyc  Ihe  Demiurgus,  or  maker  of  the  world,  being  full  of  ideas , fy 

thefe  comprehend  all  things  within  him f elf,  as  that  thecloger  alfo  declare  th  in 
thefe  following  verfes  t ’ ■ 


Z sue  irguToq.  y'vNo,  “Zsvq  \lq~xl oq  dc’gb 

Zsj,  ZtOj  y.ictrx'  Aioq  $'  lx  irsijrx  C 

Z:uj  xgQri v Zj’jc  xyQporoq  IVAeto  vjy,(p r\ ’ 

Z.v;  noBy-nv  yxojq  n dj  vgxvu  dq-Bpievicq’ 
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Proved  clearly  that  the  Orpheifis  Book  I* 

ZtCj  irmly  nxvrm'  ZiC;  xxxfxx -ra  ogi*t)' 

ZsCj  7 TOVTb  Z £tlf  flJt  CTfX71U»J * 

ZrJj  Pa<r iAeuV  Zwf  xuto;  xttx-jtuv  x^tyive^X'^' 

''Ev  £1?  &Xl'[AUV  J'El/flo,  fj.=yx$  a^;/oj  dvxVTXV. 

Which  likewife  in  plain  profe  is  this  : The  high-thundering  Jove  zV  both  the 
firft  and  the  l aft  *,  Jove  zj  both  the  head  and  middle  of  all  things  \ all  things 
were  made  out  of  Jupiter  ; Jove  is  both  a man  and  an  immortal  maid ; Jove 
is  the  profundity  of  the  earth  and  ftarry  heaven  % Jove  is  the  breath  of  all 
things  ; Jove  is  the  force  of  the  untameable  fire  ; Jove  the  bottom  of  the  fea 
Jove  is  fun , moon,  and  ft ars  *,  Jove  is  both  the  original , and  king  of  all  things : 
there  is  one  power,  and  one  God , and  one  great  ruler  over  all. 

Where  though  there  be  many  ftrange  expreflions,  yet  this  feems  to  be  the 
ftrangeft  of  them  all,  that  Jupiter  fhould  be  faid  to  be  both  a man  and  an 
immortal  maid.  But  this  is  nothing  but  a poetick  defeription  of  xppmbnXvs, 
male  and  female  together.  And  it  was  a thing  very  familiar  with  all  the 
myftical  theologers  amongft  the  Pagans,  to  call  God  xppE-.o$r,Xvv,  male  and 
female  together \ they  fignifying  thereby  emphatically,  the  divine  fecundity , 
or  the  generative  and  creative  power  of  the  Deity  ; that  God  was  able  from 
himfelf  alone  to  produce  all  things.  Thus  Damafcius  the  philofopher  «, 
writing  of  this  very  Orphick  theology,  expounds  it,  x^tw^yXw  xurvv  uirerva-x- 
r o,  Trobg  eviingw  Tflj  7 rdvruv  ymnnxys  l (flea;’  the  Orphick  theology  calls  the  Jirft 
principle  hermaphroditick , or  male  and  female  together  ; thereby  denoting  that 
ejfence,  that  is  generative  or  productive  of  all  things.  And  that  learned  and 
pious  Chriftian  bifliop,  Synefius,  it  feems,  thought  the  exprefiion  fo  harmlefs, 
that  he  fcrupled  not  himfelf  to  make  ufe  of  it,  in  thofe  elegant  and  devout 
hymns  of  his  to  God  Almighty: 

• \ \ r 

rrarr^,  2/J  o Etrir » pix Tyg, 

Z'J  <T  ceppw,  Su  b'i  S-rjAi'f, 

Tu  Pater , Tu  es  Mater , 

Tu  Mas , Tu  Fcemina. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  alfo  certain  other  Orphick  verfes,  fcattered  up  and 
down  in  Proclus , but  cited  altogether  in  Eufebius  out  of  Porphyrias , in  which 
the  whole  world  is  reprefented  as  one  great  animal,  God  being  the  foul 
thereof. 

flEv  Je  bifxxz  ficcrtXuQ'j  iv  to  txJ'i  irxvlx  x'jxXeTtxi, 

Iluf  xj  xj  yx7x,  x^  ccldrif),  rt  x}  ny.xf>' 

Kx\  MilTK,  7T£WT@P  yiViTUg,  X^  ’'E(>U;  7roAuT££7T>k* 

IJxvlx  yx(>  ev  fxcyxXu)  Z yvof  t x$i  <suy.xlt  xe7txe' 

Tb  Syit oi  XEpxXyv  y.tv  «v,  x}  xaAa  7rcocrw7r«, 

Ovgxvoc  XlpXmiS  OV  XgVGEXl  djxtplf  e'9e^xi 
5,Arfwv  [xxgy.x(>£uv  7T£^ix«AAe£5  ktp&ovlai,  &C. 

Omnia 

i Vide  Wolfii  Excerpta  ex  Damafcio  rrtp)  crfwVwy  in  Aneedotis  Grxcis  Tom.  III.  p.  254, 
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Chap.  IV.  offer  ted  Monarchy . 

Omnia  regali  funt  hues  in  corpore  claufa , 

Ignis,  & &?  /<?rrrz,  raw  dieaue  \ 

( Con/ilium , primus  genitor , numine  amoris  : J 

Juppiter  immenfo  fub  corpore  cunffa  coercet : 

En  hujus  caput  eximium , vultufque  dec  or  os 
Undique  refplendens  caelum , m pendula  circunt 
Aurea  Cafaries  ajlrorum  lumina  fundit  : 

Sunt  oculi  Phoebus,  Phoeboque  adverfa  recurrent 
Cynthia , &c. 

Where  probably  that  one  verfe, 

K«l  MtJTJjj  7T^WT0j  ycviTUO,  ^ rfE  awf  Vo\VT  SpjrriC, 

though  truly  Orphical,  and  indeed  divine,  (it  figni Tying,  that  Mind  and  Love 
were  the  fir  ft  begetters  and  original  of  all  things)  was  notwithstanding  clap’d 
in  unduly  out  of  Tome  other  place.  But  from  all  thefe  citations  it  plainly 
appears,  that  according  to  the  Orphick  theology,  though  there  were  many 
gods  and  goddeffes  too  admitted,  yet  there  was  one  original  and  king  of 
them  all,  one  fupreme  Deity  acknowledged.  We  are  not  ignorant,  that 
Tome  of  the  ancient  and  learned  fathers  *,  conceiving  it  contradictious,  for 
Orpheus  at  the  fame  time  to  affert  both  many  gods  and  one  God,  appre- 
hended this  to  be  a convenient  falvofor  this  difficulty,  to  fuppofe,  that  Or- 
pheus had  by  fits  and  turns  been  of  different  humours  and  perfuafions  ; fir  ft  a 
rank  poly theifb,  averting  three  hundred  gods  and  more*,  and  then  after- 
wards a converted  monotheift,  they  being  the  rather  led  into  this  opinion, 
by  reafon  of  certain  counterfeit  Orphick  verfes  in  Ariftobulus , made  pro- 
bably by  fome  ignorant  Jew  ; wherein  Orpheus  is  made  to  Ting  a palinodia  or 
recantation,  for  his  former  error  and  polytheifm.  But  we  muff  crave  leave, 
with  all  due  refpeCt,  to  diffent  from  reverend  antiquity  in  this  ; it  plainly 
appearing  from  that  firft  Orphick  excerption  in  Proclus , that  Orpheus  at  the 
fame  time  acknowledged  both  one  unmade  Deity  (the  original  of  all  things) 
and  many  generated  gods  and  goddeffes,  that  were  all  contained  in  it. 

Having  now  made  it  fufficiently  evident  from  fuch  Orphick  fragments,  as 
have  been  acknowledged  by  Pagan  writers,  and  by  them  cited  out  of  Or- 
pheus his  hymns  and  rhapfodies,  that  the  opinion  of  monarchy  or  one  fe If- 
exiftent  Deity,  the  original  of  all  things,  was  an  effential  part  of  the  Or- 
phick theology  or  cabala;  we  ffiall  here  further  obferve,  that  befides 
this  opinion  of  monarchy,  (but  confidently  with  the  fame)  a trinity  alfo 
of  divine  hypoftafes  fubordinate  was  another  part  of  this  Orphick  ca- 
bala. Proclus  upon  Plato’s  Limreus,  making  an  inquiry  into  Plato’s  de-  p 
miurgus  or  opifex  of  the  world,  gives  us  an  account,  amongft  other  Pla- 
tonifts,  of  the  doClrine  of  Amelias  (who  was  contemporary  with  Plotinus , 
and  who  is  faid  to  have  taken  notice  of  what  St.  John  the  evangelift  had 
written  concerning  the  Logos , as  agreeing  with  the  Platonick  and  Pythago- 
rick  hypothefis  2)  after  this  manner  : ’Apfat®*  <$£  rglrov  no^T,  rev  Any.ivyev,  x) 
N»f  BxciAeiV  rgsTcj  tov ’'Ovl ct,  tov  ’'E%ov\k,  tov  ’Oguvra’  Js  iroi,  oti 

R r o p.\v 

* Juflin.  Martyr  in  Cohortat.  ad  Graecos,  p.  63.  & Cyrillus  Alexandr.  Lib.  I.  adverf. 
p.  15.  & Apol.  JI,  pro  Chriftian.  p.  104.  Julian,  p.  25. 

Llemens  Alexandr.  in  Protreptico,  Cap.  VII,  2 Vide  Eufeb.  Prteparat.  Evang.  Lib.  XI; 

Cap.  XVIII,  XIX.  p.  540. 
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Book  I. 

o pviv  7T£Wtoj  Naj,  ovtwj  is~iv  o £f~iv  o de  devTEpvjr’,  eo  pvtv  to  tv  xvtu  vctjtov,  <Je 

to  7r£o  aura,  fvils^Ei  7 txvtu;  ixeivx,  x,  dta  t»to  Jeutej©^  O Je  T£it©j,  eo  juev  to 
tv  av to,  8toj  vorjroV  (ttx;  vaj  tw  <rv£vyxvh  voyru  6 xvto;  icivj  tyti  Si  to  iv  tw 
SeuJ  sgur  xxl  ogx  to  i rguTov  oQu  ydg  7 rAf/to  »)  xtotxti;,  totxtu)  to  ej^ov  dpj.obftTipov. 

This  pafiage  being  very  remarkable,  we  thought  fit  to  let  it  down  at  large, 
and  fhall  here  tranfiate  it.  Amelius  makes  a threefold  demiurgus  or  opifex  of 
the  world , three  minds  and  three  kings  •,  him  that  is , him  that  hath , and  him 
that  beholds.  Which  three  minds  differ  thus , in  that  the  firft  is  effentially  that , 
which  he  is  (or  all  perfection : ) the  fecond  is  its  own  intelligible , but  hath  the 
firft  (as  fome thing  diftinCt  from  it)  and  indeed  partakes  thereof,  and  therefore 
is  fecond.  The  third  is  alfo  that  intelligible  of  its  own , (for  every  mind  is  the 
fame  thing  with  its  correfpondent  intelligible ) but  hath  that  which  is  in  the  fe- 
cond, and  beholds  the  firft.  For  how  much  fotver  every  being  departs  from  the 
firft,  fo  much  the  obfcurer  is  it.  After  which  Proclus  immediately  fubjoins, 
Ta tx;  av  Taj  t^eij  vox;  f,  bypvixgyx;  birolldslxi,  x}  tx;  ttxqx  tw  ITAstwvj,  t^eij  fbxTi- 
Asofj,  Xy  tx;  7rxf  ’Ogtpil  toi7;,  <I>xvyTX,  h)  O fxvov,  fy  Kpovov,  fy  o fvxXirx  irxf 

cojtu  by [vmpyb;  o $xvy;  ls-»V  Amelius  therefore  fuppofeth  thefe  three  minds  and 
demiurgick  principles  of  his  to  be  both  the  fame  with  Plato’j  three  kings,  and 
with  Orpheus  his  trinity  of  Phanes,  Uranus,  and  Chronus;  but  Phanes  is 
fuppofed  by  him  to  be  principally  the  Demiurgus.  Where  tho’  Proclus  (who 
had  fome  peculiar  fancies  and  whimfies  of  his  own,  and  was  indeed  a con- 
founder  of  the  Platonick  theology,  and  a mingler  of  much  unintelligible 
fluff  with  it)  does  himfelf  aflert  a monad  or  unity,  fuperior  to  this  whole 
trinity  ; yet  does  he  feem  neverthelefs  rightly  to  contend  againft  Amelius , 
that  it  was  not  the  firft  hypoftafis  neither  in  the  Platonick  nor  Orphick  tri- 
nity, that  was  chiefly  and  properly  the  demiurgus  or  opifex  of  the  world, 
but  the  fecond.  And  thus  Proclus  his  matter  Syrianus  1 had  before  deter- 
mined, that  in  the  Orphick  theology,  the  title  of  Opifex  did  properly  be- 
long to  Orpheus  his  7 rgul6yov<&  5eo;,  or  firft-begotten  God,  which  was  the  fame 
with  Plato's,  N»?  or  divine  Intellect.  Agreeably  whereunto  Proclus  his  con- 
clufion  is,  ti;  [vlv  xv  b bypvixpyb;  £s“i  vby  qt  1 Naf  SiTo;  tv;  oXy;  iroiyotu;  amsr, 
EipvyCbu  bid.  txt uv‘  fy  oVwj  V7tot£  'Ootpiu;  y.x\  IIA«twvoj,  b xvto;  xvopvviiTxi  byfvixgyb; 
Zeuj,  do to  txt uv  uVf^vw^co*  Thus  much  may  fujfice  to  have  declared,  who  is  the 
demiurgus  of  the  world,  namely,  that  it  is  the  divine  Intellect,  which  is  the 
proper  and  immediate  caufe  of  the  whole  creation  ; and  that  it  is  one  and  the 
fame  demiurgical  Jupiter,  that  is  praifed  both  by  Orpheus  and  Plate,  Now 
befides  this,  it  is  obfervable,  that  Damafcius  in  his  book  7 rspl  dpyfm  % or  con- 
cerning the  principles  (not  yet  publiihed)  giving  an  account  of  the  Orphick 
theology,  tells  us,  amongft  other  things,  that  Orpheus  introduced  Tpftoptpov 
$£ov,  a triform  deity.  To  all  which  may  be  added  what  was  before  cited 
out  of  Timothcus  the  chronographer,  that  God  had  three  names,  light , 
counfel,  and  life ; and  that  all  things  were  made  by  one  Deity  under  thefe 
three  feveral  names.  Where  Cedrenus,  the  preferver  of  that  excellent  frag- 
ment of  antiquity,  concludes  in  this  manner  ; t«ut«  T ifvbdco;  ewey^x^xlo  b 
yyoypdfpo; , Xsyuv  to'v  ’Op(pix  7 rpo  toQxtmv  y^povuv  eitcvIx,  T pixbx  opvoxQiov  by/vixp- 

y? wxc 

1 Comment,  in  Libr.  aliquot  Metaphyf,  mafeii,  §.  XIII.  in  Anecdot.  Guccis,  Tom.  III. 
Ariftot.  p.  33.  p . 23 2,  253, 

i Vide  YVolhi  Excerpta  ex  hoc  Opere  Da- 


Chap.  IV.  of  the  Orphick  Cabala. 

yvtrxi  rot  vcivlx.’  Thefe  things  Timotheus  the  chronographer  wrote,  affirming 
Orpheus,  fo  long  ago , to  have  declared , that  all  things  were  made  by  a coefien- 
tial  or  confubftanlial  Trinity.  Which,  though  otherwife  it  might  be  looked 
upon  fufpicioufly,  becaufe  that  Timotheus  was  a Chrifbian  (efpecially  in  re- 
gard of  that  word  oyoxQuv)  yet  by  comparing  it  with  what  we  have  before 
alledged  out  of  pagan  writers,  it  appears,  that  fo  far  as  concerns  an  Or- 
phick trinity,  it  was  not  altogether  vainly  written,  or  without  ground  by 
him. 

But  v/e  have  not  yet  done  with  Orpheus  and  the  Orphick  theology,  before 
we  have  made  one  farther  refledtion  upon  it,  fo  as  to  take  notice  of  that 
ftrong  and  rank  haut-gouft,  which  was  in  it,  of  making  God  to  be  all.  As 
for  example,  if  we  may  repeat  the  forecited  pafiages,  and  put  in  the  name  of 
God,  infteadof  ZsuVor  Jupiter  \ At  o;  7txMv  ivrog  tTvyJv,  this  univerfe , and  all 
things  belonging  to  it , were  made  within  God.  Zwo?  S'  vA  yx<r'gi  ahppx  7re(p-jxu3 
all  things  were  contained  together  in  the  womb  of  God : Zsu?  xB<px\ri,  Zeu?  ylccx, 

God  is  the  head  and  middle  of  all  things : Ziv;  -x-vOyw  yxlv;,  &c.  God  is  the 
bafts  of  the  earth  and  heaven  *,  God  is  the  depth  of  the  fea  ; God  is  the  breath  of 
•all,  (or  the  air  that  we  breathe  ; ) God  is  the  force  of  the  untameable  fire  ; God 
is  fun , moon,  and  Jlars.  l,Ev  n String  j3xmx Gov,  there  is  one  kingly  ( or  divine ) 
body ; and 

Tlxflx  yxo  lv  yiyxXu  Zv vog  txSb  truuxh  keItxi, 

For  all  thefe  things  lie  in  the  great  body  of  God.  And  thus  was  the  Orphick 
theology  before  reprefented  alfo  by  Timotheus  1 the  chronographer,  «Tt«  t rig 
knorriTos  TTcivlx  iyivtlo,  A,  ocCtos  ig-t  7rdvlx,  All  things  were  made  by  God,  andhim- 
felf  is  all  things. 

But  further  to  prove,  that  the  ancient  Greekilh  Pagans  were  indeed  of  fuck 
a religious  humour  as  this,  to  refolve  all  things  into  God,  and  to  makeGod 
all,  we  fhall  here  cite  a remarkable  teftimony  of  Plutarch's,  out  of  his 
defedi  of  oracles : To  n x<tv;  ysviasug  xlrlxg  'lyfirn;,  oi  y\v  <r(potyx  TrxXaio)  BcoXoyoi  P.  436- 

'ttoivtx'L,  tv  xgtirlovi  yomv  t ok  vvv  Tr^oiriyeiv  stXovlo,  t»to  Sv  to  xomov  \n ripOefyoyevcu 

r*  / 

TTXO’l  TTpxyyXtTl, 

Zivg  xpyfi,  Zc.vg  yiccx,  At eg  S'  by.  ttxvtoi  iriXoAlxi' 

rxl;  S'  xvxJ’xxlxi;  (pvcnxxlg,  bti  TzpoQvBTxv  x'n'txig’  01  S\  vBurBpoi  txtuv  (p-jtrtKol 
■npoTxyopvooywot,  txvxvtiov  bxbIvo if,  tv;  xxXv;  >£7  $b\x;  X7ro7rXxwS'ivTB;  dpyf, ;,  i v au- 
yxfi  A)  ttx^eti  ctjCiyxTuv,  7rXvyxtg  tb  ^ yBTxQoXxl;  y.pxoeiTt  tiTsvtxi  to  trvyTrxv. 

Whereas  there  are  two  caufes  of  all  generation  ( the  divine  and  the  natural ) 
the  moft  ancient  theologers  and  poets  attended  only  to  the  more  excellent  of  thefe 
two  ( the  divine  caufe)  refolving  all  things  into  God,  and  pronouncing  this 
of  them  univerfally , that  God  was  both  the  beginning , and  middle,  and 
that  all  things  were  out  of  God.  Infomucb  that  thefe  had  no  regard  at  all 
to  the  other  natural  and  necefiary  caufes  of  things.  But  on  the  contrary 
their  juniors , who  were  called  Phyfici  ( or  naturalijls)  Jlraying  from  this  mofi 
excellent  and  divine  principle,  placed  all  in  bodies , their  pqjfions,  collifions, 
mutations  and  commixtures  together.  Where  by  the  moft  ancient  theologers 

R r 2 and 

* Apud  Cedren.  & Malalam,  in  Hiftor.  Chron.  Tom.  I.  p.  92. 
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and  poets,  Plutarch  plainly  meant  Orpheus  and  his  followers,  it  being  an 
Orphick  verfe,  that  is  here  cited  by  him,  whereby  he  gives  alfo  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  antiquity.  But  by  their  juniors,  who  are  called  Phyfici, 
he  could  underftand  no  other  than  thofe  firft  Ionick  philofophers,  Anaxi- 
mander',  Anaximenes , Hippo , and  the  reft,  whom  thofe  degenerate  lcalicks 
afterward  followed,  atomizing  atheiftically,  Leucippus , Democritus , and  Epi- 
curus. So  that  here  we  have  another  confirmation  alfo  of  what  was  before 
afferted  by  us,  that  the  Ionick  philofophers  after  Thales,  and  before  Anaxa- 
goras, were  generally  atheiftical.  And  indeed  from  them  the  word  tp-jo-mo), 
or  Naturalifts , came  to  be  often  ufed  as  fynonymous  with  olStoi  or  Atheijls. 
Now  thefe  two  are  here  condemned  by  Plutarch  for  two  contrary  extremes ; 
the  one,  who  refolved  all  into  natural  and  neceffary  caufes,  that  is,  into 
matter,  motion,  and  qualities  of  bodies,  leaving  out  the  divine  caufe,  as 
guilty  of  atheifm  ; the  other,  who  altogether  negledting  the  natural  and 
neceffary  caufes  of  things,  refolved  all  into  the  divine  caufe,  as  it  were  fwal- 
lowing  up  all  into  God,  as  guilty  of  a kind  of  fanaticifm.  And  thus  we 
fee  plainly,  that  this  was  one  grand  arcanum  of  the  Orphick  cabala,  and 
the  ancient  Greekifh  theology,  that  God  is  all  things. 


P roc  tus  in 

[Lib.  II. 

r- 1 120 


Some  fanaticks  of  latter  times  1 have  made  God  to  be  all,  in  a grofs 
fenfe,  fo  as  to  take  away  all  real  diftindtion  betwixt  God  and  the  creature, 
and  indeed  to  allow  no  other  being  befides  God  they  fuppofing  the  fub- 
ftance  of  every  thing,  and  even  of  all  inanimate  bodies,  to  be  the  very  fub- 
ftance  of  God  himfelf,  and  all  the  variety  of  things,  that  is  in  the  world,  to 
be  nothing  but  God  under  feveral  forms,  appearances  and  difguifes.  The 
Stoicks  anciently  made  God  to  be  all,  and  all  to  be  God,  in  lomewhat  a 
different  way  •,  they  conceiving  God  properly  to  be  the  aclive  principle  of 
the  whole  corporeal  univerfe,  which  yet  (becaufe  they  admitted  of  no  incor- 
poreal fubftance)  they  fuppofed,  together  with  the  paffive  or  the  matter, 
to  make  up  but  one  and  the  fame  complete  fubftance.  And  others,  who  ac- 
knowledged God  to  be  an  incorporeal  fubftance,  diftindt  from  the  matter,  have 
notwithftanding  made  all  to  be  God  alfo,  in  a certain  fenfe ; they  fuppofing 
God  to  be  nothing  but  a foul  of  the  world,  which,  together  with  the  matter, 
made  up  all  into  one  entire  divine  animal.  Now  the  Orphick  theologers 
cannot  be  charged  with  making  God  all,  in  that  firft  and  grofiy  fanatick 
fenfe  ; as  if  they  took  away  all  real  diftindtion  betwixt  God  and  the  crea- 
ture, they  fo  afferting  God  to  be  all,  as  that  notwithftanding  they  allowed 
other  things  to  have  diftindt  beings  of  their  own.  Thus  much  appearing 
from  that  riddle,  which  in  the  Orphick  verfes  was  propofed  by  the  maker 
of  the  world,  to  Night ; 

nw?  Ty.Ol  tv  Tl  Ti X TTXVT  XAps  txxrof  5 

Plow  can  all  things  he  one , and  yet  every  thing  have  a difiinll  being  of  its 
own  ? Where  "Ev  n rd  irad l<x>  all  things  one , or  one  all  things , feems  to 
be  the  fupreme  Deity,  or  divine  Intelledl,  as  Proclus  alfo  interprets  it, 

TK  0 A<£  7r£gli%UV  W Z:Uf  7 T&VTX  jlAOVJS  J'jXWf  X;  VOEiUJ,  XflCT« 

y-trd 

* Rib.  Fluild  M.  D.  in  the  Preface  to  his  Philofopbia  Mofaica ; and  Jacob  Behmtn. 
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[ASTX,  T«;  vvy.rog  ttoZi/tktx  Ifxo'^nx  Slav,  f,  tx;  y-oloxi  th  7rxvV;'  Jupiter, 

who  containeth  the  univerfe , and  all  things  within  himfelf,  unitively  and  in- 
tellectually, according  to  thefe  Orphick  oracles , gives  a particular  fubfiflence 
of  their  own  alfo  to  all  the  mundane  gods , and  other  parts  of  the  univerfe. 

And  this  is  *K*~0V*  ha  that  fore-cited  Orphick  verfe,  Every  thing  apart 
by  itfelf  , the  whole  produced  or  created  univerfe,  with  all  its  variety  of  things 
in  it -,  which  yet  are  Orphically  faid  to  be  God  alfo  in  a certain  other  fenfe, 
that  fhall  be  declared  afterward.  Nor  can  the  Orphick  theologers  be  charged 
with  making  God  all  in  the  fecond  Stoical  fenfe,  as  if  they  denied  all  in- 
corporeal fubftance,  they  plainly  afferting,  as  Damafcius  and  others  particu- 
larly note,  •9'eo'i'  druy-KTov,  an  incorporeal  Deity.  But  as  for  the  third  way,  it  is 
very  true,  that  the  Orphick  theologers  did  frequently  call  the  world,  the 
body  of  God,  and  its  feveral  parts  his  members,  making  the  whole  uni- 
verfe to  be  one  divine  animal  ; notwithflanding  which,  they  fuppofed  not 
this  animated  world  to  be  the  firfl  and  higheft  God,  but  either  SIvtc^ov  3-eo'v, 
as  the  Hermaickor  Trifmegiftick  writers  call  it,  the  fecond  God \ or  elfe,  as 
Numenius  and  others  of  the  Platonifts  fpeak,  rci row  fito'v,  the  third  God  *,  the 
foul  thereof  being  as  well  in  the  Orphick,  as  it  was  in  the  Pythagorick  and 
Platonick  trinity,  but  the  third  hypoftafis ; they  fuppofing  two  other  divine 
hypoftafes  fuperiur  thereunto,  which  were  perfe&ly  fecrete  from  matter. 
Wherefore,  as  to  the  fupreme  Deity,  thefe  Orphick  theologers  made  him  to 
be  all  things,  chiefly  upon  the  two  following  accounts  : firft,  becaufe  all 
things  coming  from  God,  they  inferred,  that  therefore  they  were  all  con- 
tained in  him,  and  confequently  were  in  a certain  fenfe  himfelf-,  thus  much 
being  declared  in  thole  Orphick  verfes  cited  by  Proclus  1 and  others, 

Hxjtx  txSi  xiuipas.;,  (px^>  t;  ttoAuJ/jiSeV 

MeAAev  an ro  ytgtyJh ]j  7r^o(p£^£iv,  nra'Kv^iQy.iXa 

Which  Apuleius 1 thus  renders, 

JAamque  finu  occult  ans,  dulces  in  luminis  oras 
Cunbta  tulit ,•  facro  verfans  fub  peCiore  curas. 

The  fenfe  whereof  is  plainly  this  ; That  God  at  firjl  'hiding  or  occultly  con- 
taining all  things  within  himfelf,  did  from  thence  difplay  them , and  bring  them 
forth  into  light , or  dijlind  beings  of  their  own , and  fo  make  the  world.  The 
fecond  is,  becaufe  the  world  produced  by  God,  and  really  exifting  without 
him,  is  not  therefore  quite  cut  off  from  him,  nor  fubfifts  alone  by  itfelf  as 
a d^ad  thing,  but  is  ftill  livingly  united  to  him,  effentially  dependent  on 
him,  always  fupported  and  upheld,  quickned  and  enlivened,  a&ed  and  per- 
vaded by  him  ; according  to  that  Orphick  paffage3,  ’Ey  S'  «Jt of?  aim? 
nWlsa God  paffes  through  and  intimately  pervades  all  things . 

Now  it  is  very  true,  that  fome  Chriftian  theologers  allb  have  made  God 
to  be  all,  according  to  thefe  latter  fenfcs  -,  as  when  they  affirm  the  whole 

world 

Comment.  in  1 imaeum  Platon.  Lib.  II.  s Apud  Juftin.  Martyr,  in  Cohortat.  ad 
F-  95-  Gentes,  & in  Apol.  II.  & apud  Clement.  Alex- 

a Libro  de  Mundo  p;  andrin.  Eufeb.&c. 
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world  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  Deum  explicatum , God  expanded  or  unfolded , and 
when  they  call  the  creatures,  as  St.  Jerom  and  others  often  do,  radios  Deileitis, 
thc'Yeiys  'cf  the  Deily.  Nay,  the  feripture  itfelf  may  feem  to  give  feme 
countenance  alio  hereunto,  when  it  tells  us,  that  of  him,  and  through  him, 
and  to  him  are  all  things  ; which  in  the  Orphick  theology  was  thus  exorelTed  ; 
Col.  i . 1 6.  God  is  the  beginning , and  middle , and  end  of  all  things  ; that  iv  xlrd  UU'&y  r« 
Col.  i . 1 7.  77- avia,  all  things  were  made  in  him , as  in  the  Orphick  verfes,  — At b;  eW?  irjyQr,  •, 
that  tx  ttxvIx  h xv tu  <ruvs'rm f,  all  things  confijl  in  him  that,  in  him  we  live 
1 Tim.  6. 1 3.  nnd  move,  and  have  our  being  ; that  God  doth  ^uoxoiVv  ttxvtx,  quicken  all  things , 

1 Cor.  15.28. ailcl  that  he  ought  to  be  made,  ttxvtx  iv  xd<uv,  all  in  all-,  which  fuppofeth 
him  in  fome  fenle  to  be  fo.  Notwithstanding  which,  this  is  a very  tickliffi 
point,  and  eafily  liable  to  mi  flake  and  abufe : and,  as  we  conceive  it  was  the 
miftake  and  abufe  of  this  one  thing,  which  was  the  chief  ground  and  ori- 
ginal of  the  both  feeming  and  real  polytheifm,  not  only  of  the  Greekifh 
and  European,  but  alfo  of  the  Egyptian  and  other  Pagans,  as  will  be  more 
particularly  declared  afterwards  ; they  concluding,  that  becaufe  God  was  all 
things,  and  confequently  all  things  God,  that  therefore  God  ought  to  be 
worshipped  in  all  things,  that  is,  in  all  the  feveral  parts  of  the  world,  and 
things  of  nature,  but  efpecially  in  thofe  animated  intellectual  beings,  which 
are  luperior  to  men.  ConfentaneouQy  wherennto,  they  did  both  SnoXoyztv 
clirxv\x,  theologize  or  deify  all  things , looking  upon  every  thing  as  having  Cxutpwi- 
xbv  ti,  fomething  fupernatural , or  a kind  of  divinity  in  it;  and  alfo  beflow 
feveral  names  upon  God,  according  to  all  the  feveral  parts  of  the  world, 
and  things  of  nature,  calling  him  in  the  harry  heaven  and  aether,  Jupiter  ; 
in  the  air,  Juno ; in  the  winds,  ALolus ; in  the  fea,  Neptune  ; in  the  earth 
and  lubterraneous  parts,  Pluto  ; in  learning,  knowledge,  and  invention,  Mi- 
nerva and  the  Mufes ; in  war.  Mars ; in  plealure,  Venus  ; in  corn,  Ceres  ; 
in  wine,  Bacchus ; and  the  like. 

However,  it  is  unqueflionably  evident  from  hence,  that  Orpheus  with  his 
followers,  that  is,  the  generality  of  the  Greekifh  Pagans,  acknowledged 
one  univerfal  and  all-comprehending  Deity,  one  that  was  all  ; and  confe- 
quently could  not  admit  of  many  felf-exillent  and  independent  deities. 

XVIII.  Having  treated  largely  concerning  the  two  mofr  eminent  Poly- 
theifls  amongft  the  ancient  Pagans,  Zoroajler  and  Orpheus , and  clearly  proved, 
that  they  afiferted  one  fupreme  Deity  ; we  fhall  in  the  next  place  obferve, 
that  the  Egyptians  themfelves  alfo,  notwithflanding  their  multifarious  poly- 
theifm and  idolatry,  had  an  acknowledgment  amongft  them  of  one  fupreme 
and  univerfal  Numen. 

There  hath  been  fome  controverfy  amongft  learned  men,  whether  poly- 
theifm and  idolatry  had  their  firft  rife  from  the  Egyptians,  or  the  Chaldeans, 
becaufe  the  Pagan  writers  for  the  moft  part  give  tire  precedency  here  to  the 
Dea Syria  Egyptians;  Lucian  himfelf,  who  was  by  birth  a Syrian,  and  a diligent  en- 
p.  1059.  quirer  into  the  antiquities  of  his  own  country,  affirming  that  the  Syrians 
[Tom.  II.  ancj  Afiyrians  received  their  religion  and  gods  firft  from  the  Egyptians : and 
per.p.  5 , before 
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before  Lucian,  Herodotus  \ the  father  of  hiftory,  reporting  likewile,  that  the 
Egyptians  were  the  firff,  that  erefted  temples  and  ftatues  to  the  Gods.  But 
whether  the  Egyptians  or  Chaldeans  were  the  firft  Polytheifts  and  Idolaters, 
there  is  no  queftion  to  be  made,  but  that  the  Greeks  and  Europeans  gene- 
rally derived  their  polytheifm  and  idolatry  from  the  Egyptians.  Herodo- 
tus affirms  in  one  place  % that  the  Greeks  received  their  twelve  gods  from 
thence  ; and  in  another 1 *  3,  that  rrolvla.  rx  ovojxxlx  rm  S-ewv  AlyMx 

eAjIauOev  eU  ™ *EAAa<Ja,  almoft  all  the  names  of  the  gods  came  firft  out  of  Egypt 
into  Greece.  In  what  fenfe  this  might  be  true  of  Ztu?  itfelf,  though  the 
word  be  originally  Greekifh,  ffiall  be  declared  afterwards : but  it  is  proba- 
ble, that  Herodotus  had  here  a further  meaning,  that  the  very  names  of  many 
of  the  Greekiffi  gods  were  originally  Egyptian.  In  order  to  the  confir- 
mation of  which,  we  fhall  here  propound  a conjecture  concerning  one  of 
them,  viz.  *A0w*,  called  otherwife  by  the  Greeks  Pallas,  and  by  the  Latins 
Minerva.  For  firft,  the  Greek  etymologies  of  this  word  feem  to  be  all  of 
them  either  trifling  and  frivolous,  or  violent  and  forced.  Plato  in  his  Cra- 
tylus  4 having  obferved,  that  according  to  the  ancient  allegorical  interpreters 
of  Homer,  ’A0wa  was  nothing  elfe  but  or  tixvotx,  Mind  or  Underftanding , 
perfonated  and  deified,  conceived,  that  the  firft  impofers  of  that  name,  in- 
tending to  fignify  thereby  divine  wifdorn,  called  it  ’A Suva,  as  Sra  vonQiv,  the 
Underftanding  of  God,  or  the  Knowledge  of  divine  things  ; as  if  the  word  had 
been  at  firft  ©eovou,  and  thence  afterward  transformed  into  ’ASuva.  But  being 
not  fully  Satisfied  himfclf  with  this  etymology,  he  afterwards  attempts  ano- 
ther, deriving  the  word  from  voting  tv  ru  %$h9  knowledge  concerning  manners, 
or  practical  knowledge  as  if  it  had  been  at  firft  ’HSovou,  and  from  thence 
changed  into  ’A$w*.  Others  of  the  Greeks  have  deduced  this  word  dvo 
xfyeiv,  becaufe  it  is  the  property  of  wifdorn,  to  collect  all  into  one,  fup- 
pofing  that  it  was  at  firft  ’ASfwa.  Others  would  fetch  it  from  3^Au?  and  Alpha 
privative,  becaufe  Minerva  or  wifdorn,  though  fhe  be  a goddefs,  yet  hath 
nothing  of  feminine  imperfection  in  her.  Others  again  would  etymologize 
it,  onto  jWi i 7 ri(pvyjvcu  SwuSxi  uTroTXT'lsdtou  tyiv  dgnm,  becaufe  virtue  or  wifi- 

dom  is  of  fuch  a noble  and  generous  temper , as  that  it  fcorns  to  fubjedl  itfelf  to 
any  bafe  and  unworthy  fervitude.  Laftly,  others  would  derive  it,  xm  -rs 
al§eo i©-5,  affirming  it  to  have  been  at  firft  A'&egovelx  5.  From  all  which  uncer- 
tainty or  the  Greeks  concerning  the  etymon  of  this  word  'aSkm,  and  from  the 
frivoloufnefs  or  forcednefs  of  thefe  conjectures,  we  may  rather  conclude,  that 
it  was  not  originally  Greekiffi,  but  exotical,  and  probably,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, Egyptian.  Wherefore  let  us  try,  whether  or  no  we  can  find  anyEgvptian 
word,  from  whence  this  ’ASuva  might  be  derived.  Plato  in  his  Limmus6, 
making  mention  of  Sais,  a city  in  Egypt,  where  Solon  fometimes  ftyourned, 
tells  us,  or j Tfk  ttoAew?  S-Eok  d^yjnyoq  tov,  Ayvirhs-t  y-h  rivou.x  NvhO,  'EAAjivio  (7e, 
ws  o hsl’juv  a oy§f,  ’a privet,  that  the  prefident  or  tutelar  God  of  that  city  was 
called  in  the  Egyptian  language  Neith,  but  in  the  Greek,  as  the  fame  Egyptians 
affirm , ,’ASwa.  Now,  why  might  not  this  very  Egyptian,  word  Neith,  by  an 


eafy 


1 Lib.  I T.  Cap,  IV.  p.  90. 

* Ib.d.  & Lib.  IV.  Cap.  L.  p,  10?. 

3 Lib.  IV.  Cap.  L.  p.  io3. 

4 P.  267-. 
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eafy  inverfion  have  been  at  Hr  It  turned  into  Tkien,  or  ©n\  ( men  commonly 
pronouncing  exotick  words  iH-favonredly)  and  then  by  additional  Alpha's 
at  the  beginning  and  end,  transformed  into  ' AhTd  ? This  feems  much  more 
probable  than  either  Plato's  0-owr,  or  ’R§ovony  or  any  other  of  thole  Greek 
etymologies  before-mentioned.  And  as  the  Greeks  thus  derived  the  names 
of  many  of  their  gods  from  the  Egyptians,  fo  do  the  Latins  feem  to  have 
done  the  like,  from  this  one  inftance  of  the  word  Neptune ; which  though 
Varro1  would  deduce  a nubendo , as  if  it  had  been  Nuptunus , becaufe  the 
fea  covers  and  hides  the  land,  and  Scaliger  with  others,  A v(srletv,  from 
wafhing,  this  being  the  chief  ufe  of  water  •,  yet  as  the  learned  Bochart 2 hath 
obferved,  it  may  with  greater  probability  be  derived  from  the  Egyptian 
word  Nephthus , Plutarch  telling  us  3,  on  t*{  yw  to*  Zealot 

7rx6ooia,  xj  ipxl o'flx  Tv;  Sx A<*<r<w , That  the  Egyptians  called  the  maritime  parts  of 
land , or  fitch  as  border  upon  the  fea , Nephthus.  Which  conjecture  may  be 
further  confirmed  from  what  the  lame  Plutarch  elfe where 4 writes,  that  as 
Ifis  was  the  wife  of  Of  iris , fo  the  wife  of  Typhon  was  called  Nephthus.  From 
whence  one  might  colleCt,  that  as  Ifis  was  taken  fometimes  for  the  earth, 
or  the  goddefs  prefiding  over  it,  fo  Nephthus  was  the  goddefs  of  the  fea. 
To  which  may  be  further  added  out  of  the  fame  writer,  that  Nephthus  was 
fometimes  called  by  the  Egyptians  'A'Pgodny,  or  Venus , probably  becaufe  Ve- 
nus is  laid  to  have  rifen  out  of  the  lea.  But  wdiatever  may  be  thought  of 
thefe  etymological  conjectures,  certain  it  is,  that  no  nation  in  the  world  was 
ever  accounted  by  the  Pagans  more  devout,  religious  and  fuperflitious,  than 
the  Egyptians,  and  confequently  none  was  more  poly theiftical  and  idola- 
trous. Ifocrates , in  his  praife  of  Bufiris , gives  them  a high  encomium  for 
their  fanCtity  ; and  Herodotus  5 affirmeth  of  them,  that  they  were  Ssoa-eSas 
7r££(o-<rwf  y.ocXiry-  ttcI'jIuv  av0£«7rwv,  Exceedingly  more  religious  and  more  devout 
•worfhippers  of  the  Deity , than  all  other  mortals.  Wherefore  they  were  highly 
Eufeb.  Pr.  celebrated  by  Apollo's  oracle,  (recorded  by  Porphyrins ) and  preferred  before 
E<v.  1.  g.  mo. ajl  other  nations  for  teaching  rightly  ulvsmv  oJoV  j uaxaguv,  that  hard  and  difi 
LP.  412.]  fcult  way , that  leadeth  to  God  and  happinefs.  Butin  the  fcripture  6,  Egypt  is 
famous  for  her  idols,  and  for  her  fpiritual  whoredoms  and  fornications;  to 
denote  the  uncleannefs  whereof  (he  is  fometimes  joined  with  Sodom.  For 
the  Egyptians,  befides  all  thofe  other  gods,  that  were  worfhipped  by  the 
Greeks  and  other  Barbarians ; befides  the  flats,  daemons  and  heroes  ; and 
thofe  artificial  gods,  which  they  boafted  fo  much  of  their  power  of  making, 
viz.  animated  flat ues  ; and  this  peculiar  intoxication  of  their  own,  which 
rendered  them  infamous  and  ridiculous  even  amongffc  all  the  other  Pagans, 
that  they  worfhipped  brute  animals  alfo,  in  one  fenfe  or  other; 


Quis  nefeit,  Volufi  Bithynice , qualia  demens 
Abgyptus  portent  a colat  ? Crocodilon  adorat 
Pars  hatCy  ilia  pavet  faturam  ferpentilms  Ibin. 


Lib .3 .p.  121  .Concerning  which  Origen  againft  Celfus  thus  writeth;  -rrxf  ok  »£o<r«m  in 

[Thefe  words tejuevd,  xj  xj  tt^qttoXocI cov fAsyih >1  te  x,  x^AAr?  x,  vsu  xj  cmivxi 

are  not  Ori-  it  Id  A 

gen^  s,  but  Cel-  , yjjg  V0(plUm  de  Origins  & Progreflu  3 De  Ifide  & Ofiride  p.  366. 

Susi'i  Idololatrise  Lib  II.  Cap.  LXXVU.  p.  259.  * Ibid.  p.  355. 

a In  Phaleg.  Lib.  I.  Cap.  II.  p.  9,  10.  & 5 Lib.  II.  Cap.  XXXVII,  p.  102, 
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tt££ i£  VTr£gv\Qa,voi,  x)  Qgvry.eTxi,  poiXct  <5Vi<n<Ja(uov£?  x)  /xvrnouSri^ef‘  vxhj  Je  turiovU,  x) 
ivfoTigu  'ysvoy.evu,  Ssu^Ttcii  TT(iotrMV)sy.sv&>  ci\'\ ^ ir&ynto;t n x^oxodaA©-',  n r^dy^, 
r jcuwv  51?  him,  that  cometh  to  be  a fpehiator  of  the  Egyptian  worfhip , 
fir  ft  offer  themfelves  to  his  view  moft  fplendid  and  ftately  temples , fumptuoujly 
adorned  together  with  folemn  groves , 7»<27zy  pompous  rites  and  myftical  cere- 
monies ; zzr  z«,  perceives , that  it  was  either  a cat , or  an 

ape , a crocodile, or  a goat,  or  a dog,  that  was  the  objebl  of  this  religious  worfhip. 


But  notwithftanding  this  multifarious  polytheifm  and  idolatry  of  thefe 
Egyptians,  thac  they  did  neverthelefs  acknowledge  one  fupreme  and  uni- 
verfal  Numen,  may  firfl:  be  probably  collected  from  that  fame,  which  they 
had  anciently  over  the  whole  world  for  their  wifdom.  The  Egyptians  are 
called  by  the  Elei  in  Herodotus1,  <ro(pwrxToi  dv^u-n-uv,  the  wifefl  of  men  ; 
and  it  is  a commendation,  that  is  given  to  one  1 in  the  fame  writer,  that  he 
excelled  the  Egyptians  in  wifdom , who  excelled  all  other  mortals.  Thus  is  it 
fet  down  in  the  fcripture  for  Mofes  his  encomium,  that  he  was  learned  in  all 
the  wifdom  of  the  Egyptians  3 ; and  the  tranfcendency  of  Solomon's  wifdom 
is  likewife  thus  exprelfed  by  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Kings 4,  that  it  ex- 
celled the  wifdom  of  all  the  children  of  the  eafl-country , and  all  the  wifdom  of 
Egypt.  Where  by  the  children  of  the  eaft  are  chiefly  meant  the  Perfian 
Magi,  and  the  Chaldeans  ; and  there  feems  to  be  a climax  here,  that  Solo- 
mon's wifdom  did  not  only  excel  the  wifdom  of  the  Magi,  and  of  the  Chal- 
deans, but  alfo  that  of  the  Egyptians  themfelves.  From  whence  it  appears, 
that  in  Solomon's  time  Egypt  was  the  chief  fchool  of  literature  in  the  whole 
world,  and  that  the  Greeks  were  then  but  little  or  not  at  all  taken  notice  of, 
nor  had  any  confiderable  fame  for  learning.  For  which  caufe,  we  can  by  no 
means  give  credit  to  that  of  Philo,  in  the  life  of  Mofes  5,  that  befides  the 
Egyptian  priefts,  learned  men  were  fent  for  by  Pharaoh's  daughter  out  of 
Greece  to  inftrudt  Mofes.  Whereas  it  is  manifeft  from  the  Greekifh  monu- 
ments themfelves,  that  for  many  ages  after  Solomon's  time,  the  moft:  famous 
of  the  Greeks  travelled  into  Egypt  to  receive  culture  and  literature,  as  Ly- 
curgus,  Solon , 'Thales , and  many  others,  amongft  whom  were  Pythagoras  and 
Plato.  Concerning  the  former  of  which  Jfocrates  writes 6,  that  coming  into 
Egypt,  and  being  there  inftruited  by  the  priefts,  he  was  the  firfl,  that  brought 
philofophy  into  Greece  •,  and  the  latter  of  them  is  perftringed  by  Xenophon  7, 
becaufe  ycolSn  x)  tU?  nvSwybgx  Ttgonuhs  <ro(plxs,  not  contented  with 

that  fimple  philofophy  of  Socrates,  (which  was  little  elfe  befides  morality) 
he  was  in  love  with  "Egypt,  and  that  monftrous  wifdom  of  Pythagoras.  Now, 
as  it  is  not  probable,  that  the  Egyptians,  who  were  fo  famous  for  wifdom 
and  learning,  fhould  be  ignorant  of  one  fupreme  Deity,  fo  is  it  no  fmall  ar- 
gument to  the  contrary,  that  they  were  had  in  fo  great  efteem  by  thofe  two 
divine  philofophem,  Pythagoras  and  Plato.  We  grant  indeed,  that  after  the 
Creeks  began  to  flourifh  in  all  manner  of  literature,  the  fame  of  the  Egypti- 
ans was  not  only  much  eclipfed,  (fo  that  we  hear  no  more  of  Greeks  tra- 

S f veiling 

' Lib.  IT.  Cap  CLX.  p.  151.  s Lib.  I.  p.  605. 
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veiling  into  Egypt  upon  the  former  account)  but  alfo  that  their  ardour  to- 
wards the  liberal  fciences  did  by  degrees  languifh  and  abate;  fo  that  Strabo1 
in  his  time  could  find  little  more  in  Egypt , befides  the  empty  houfes  and 
palaces,  in  which  priefts,  formerly  famous  for  aftronomy  and  philofophy,  had 
dwelt.  Neverthelefs,  their  arcane  theology  remained  more  or  lefs  amongft 
them  unextindl  to  the  laft,  as  appears  from  what  Origen , Porphyrias , and 
Jamblichus  have  written  concerning  them. 

The  learning  of  the  Egyptians  was  either  hiftorical,  or  philofophical, 
or  theological.  Firft  the  Egyptians  were  famous  for  their  hiftorick  learn- 
ing and  knowledge  of  antiquity,  they  being  confefifed  in  Plato  1 to  have  had 
fo  much  ancienter  records  of  time  than  the  Greeks,  that  the  Greeks  were  but 
children  or  infants  compared  with  them.  They  pretended  to  a continued 
and  uninterrupted  feries  of  hiftory  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  down- 
ward, and  therefore  feem  to  have  had  the  cleared:  and  ftrongeft  perfuafions  of 
the  Cofmogonia.  Indeed  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  this  tradition  of  the 
world’s  beginning  was  at  firft  in  a manner  univerfal  among  all  nations. 
For  concerning  the  Greeks  and  Perfians  we  have  already  manifefled  the  fame; 
and  as  Sanchoniathon  teftifieth  the  like  concerning  the  Phaenicians,  fo  does 
£.  15.717-  Strabo  likewife  of  the  Indian  Brachmans,  affirming,  that  they  did  agree  with 
the  Greeks  in  many  things,  and  particularly  in  this,  or»  ymrb?  o 
xj  (pQotflbc,  that  the  world  was  both  made , and  fljould  be  defiroyed.  And 

though  Diodorus  i affirm  the  contrary  of  the  Chaldeans,  yet  we  ought  in 
Bufeh.  Chron,  reafon  toaflent  rather  to  Berofus  4,  in  refpecft  of  his  greater  antiquity,  who 
reprefents  the  fenfe  of  the  ancient  Chaldeans  after  this  manner,  ymcSxi  ygovov 

tv  5 to  7 rocv  ctxot^P  xj  v$wp r bv  cl  BmAov,  ov  A lx  j utfhg/xevBvisQi,  pi  Cl0'-1  Tiy.ovrx  to 

CXOt®3,  <TPA  ym  x)  cow'  csAAnAwt/,  x)  bixlccfcca  tov  KOTfv-ov oowotOAcza  Js 

tov  B>?Ac/v  x)  oot^oo  xj  Haiov  x)  <rsXnvyy  x)  ' wIvts  wXoonrco<;‘  That  there  was  a time , 
when  all  was  darknefs  and  water , but  Bell  (who  is  interpreted  Jupiter)  cutting 
the  darknefs  in  the  middle , feparated  the  earth  and  heaven  from  one  another , 
and  fo  framed  the  world  ; this  Bed  alfo  producing  the  flars,  the  fun , and  the 
moon,  and  the  five  planets.  From  which  teftimony  of  Berofus , according  to 
the  verfion  of  Alexander  Polyhiftor , by  the  way  it  appears  alfo,  that  the  ancient 
Chaldeans  acknowledged  one  fupreme  Deity,  the  maker  of  the  whole  world, 
as  they  are  alfo  celebrated  for  this  in  that  oracle  oi  Apollo,  which  is  cited  out 
of  Porphyry  by  Eufebius , 

Eufeb.  Prap.  M*vo»  XxXbzToi  cop (yv  A co'/c'v,  vb  <x(>  ’ESpzioi, 

Evang./.g.  AvToyivdXov  oovctxla,  <re&u£6y.evoi  ■9'fsi/  ooyvic$. 

c.  \Of 

Where  the  Chaldeans  are  joined  with  the  Idebrews,  as  worffiipping  likewife 
in  a holy  manner  one  felf-exiftent  Deity.  Wherefore,  if  Diodorus  were 
not  altogether  miftaken,  it  muft  be  concluded,  that  in  the  latter  times,  the 
Chaldeans  (then  perhaps  receiving  the  doftrine  of  Ariftotle ) did  defert  anti 
abandon  the  tradition  of  their  anceftors  concerning  the  Cofmogonia.  But 
the  Egyptians,  however  they  attributed  more  antiquity  to  the  world  than 
they  ought,  yec  feem  to  have  had  a conftant  perfuafion  of  the  beginning  of 

it, 

3 bib.  II.  p.  S3  Edit.  Hanov,  1604. 

* .Apud  Georg.  Syncell.  inChrcnico  p.  23 
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it,  and  the  firmed:  of  all  other  nations : they  (as  Kircher  tells  us'j  therefore 
picturing  Floras,  or  the  world,  as  a young  man  beardlefs,  not  only  to  fignify 
its.conftant  youthful  and  fiourifhing  vigour,  but  alfo  the  youngnefs  and  new- 
nefs  of  its  duration.  Neither  ought  it  to  be  fufpedted,  that  though  the 
Egyptians  held  the  world  to  have  had  a beginning,  yet  they  conceived  it  to 
be  made  by  chance  without  a God,  as  Anaximander , Democritus,  and  Epicu- 
rus afterwards  did  ; the  contrary  thereunto  being  fo  confeffed  a thing,  that 
Simplicius , a zealous  contender  for  the  world’s  eternity,  affirms  the  Mofaick 
hiftory  of  its  creation  by  God  to  have  been  nothing  elfe  but  y.i§oi  A'yi-Am, 

Egyptian  fables.  The  place  is  fo  confiderable,  that  I fhall  here  fet  it  down  in 
the  author’s  own  language-,  Ei  S\  r bv  tuv  'ixSxlwv  voyod-tTw  ivSs mvl xi  Xsyovl x , iv  v-OCri 

J r < /■,  \ \ >\\  \ A ’ ^ ' t 1 Tin,  i h\f%  i> 

£7 ror/iapu  0 *j£o;  rovxgccvov  rnv  yyjv  n oi  yr,  uooulQSy  ctKulQHrxzvzrc;'  x^  gkotc;  g fQ\  2^g 
£7 tclvj)  rri;  dXvTirv,  kzi  7 rvsZy.x  Sas  S7ri0ifji]o  sttxvw  tk  cnx  7roir\Txh os  aura  to  cot.  I, 

(pd;,  Jtai  Six^upio-xvlo;  dvd  yscoj  t*  (pocld;  xxl  d.nx  yAucv  r»  cxOTtf?,  iirriyxys,  nxl 
ixccAyiuiv  o $£o;  to  Ipu;  riyAcxv,  seal  to  gxqto;  vIkIx"  y.xl  iyevelo  iQzsrs^x  y.xi  iyivslo  7r^u\' 
diyAox  y.lx"  si  av  Txvrriv  t a yevearu  rriv  d.iro  xgdvx,  moslros  on  y.'Ar/A,  rl$ 

irin  7nx.fjd.SoQi;,  xxl  duo  y.v$uv  Alywlluv  sl'AxvQysvn.  If  Grammaticus  here 
mean  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews,  writing  thus , [In  the  beginning  God  made 
heaven  and  earth,  and  the  earth  was  invifible  and  unadorned,  and  darknefs 
was  upon  the  deep,  and  the  fpirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  water-,]  and 
then  afterward  when  he  had  made  light , and  feparated  the  light  from  the  dark- 
nefs, adding , [And  God  called  the  light  day,  and  the  darknefs  night,  and  the 
evening  and  the  morning  were  the  firft  day  :]  I fay , if  Grammaticus  think 
this  to  have  been  the  firft  generation  and  beginning  of  time  -,  I would  have  him 
to  know , that  all  this  is  but  a fabulous  tradition,  and  wholly  drawn  from 
Egyptian  fables. 

As  for  the  philofophy  of  the  Egyptians,  that  befides  their  phyfiology, 
and  the  pure  and  mixed  mathematicks,  (arithmetic!-:,  geometry,  and  aftro- 
nomy)  they  had  another  higher  kind  of  philofophy  alfo  concerning  incor- 
poreal fubftances,  appears  from  hence,  becaufe  they  were  the  firft  afferters  of 
the  immortality  of  fouls,  their  pre-exiflence  and  tranfmigration,  from  whence 
their  incorporeity  is  neceflarily  inferred.  Thus  Herodotus  ; tt^utoi  tovSs  tov  Euterp.  123. 
A oyoo  AiyoxrUoi  skt'i  s iTTodl s;,  u;  dv^d tvv  ddxvxTo;  so*  t»  erdyoflo;  c!e  xxt xpQivovJoc, 

i;  xAXo  Qdo'j  dil  yivoysvov  sir Svelxi,  See.  The  Egyptians  were  the  firft  ajferters  of 
the  foul's  immortality,  and  of  its  tranfmigration,  after  the  death  and  corruption 
of  this  body,  into  the  bodies  of  other  animals  fucccffively,  viz.  until  it  have 
run  round  through  the  whole  circuit  of  ter  reft  rial,  marine  and  volatile  animals, 
after  which  ( they  fay)  it  is  to  return  again  into  a humane  body  \ \ they  fuppo- 
fing  this  revolution  or  apocataftafis  of  fouls  to  be  made  in  no  lefs  fpace  than 
that  of  three  theufand years.  But  whether  Herodotus  were  rightly  catechized 
and  infirm  died  in  the  Egyptian  do£trine  as  to  this  particular  or  no,  may  very 
well  be  quefirioned  ; becaufe  the  Pythagoreans,  whom  he  there  tacitly  repre- 
hends for  arrogating  the  firft  invention  of  this  to  themfelvcs,  when  they  had 
borrowed  it  from  the  Egyptians,  did  reprefent  it  otherwife  -,  namely,  that 
the  defeent  of  human  fouls  into  thefe  earthy  bodies  was  firft  in  way  of 
puniffiment,  and  that  their  finking  lower  afterwards  into  the  bodies  of  brutes, 
was  only  to  fome  a further  puniffiment  for  their  further  degeneracy ; but 
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the  virtuous  and  pious  fouls  fliould  after  this  life  enjoy  a flate  of  happinefs 
in  celeflial  or  fpiritual  bodies.  And  the  Egyptian  dodtrine  is  reprefented 
after  the  lame  manner  by  Porphyrins  in  Stoboeus  ',  as  alfo  in  the  Hermetick  or 
Trifmegiftick  writings.  Moreover, Chalcidius  reports,  that  Hermes 1 Trifmegift , 
when  he  was  about  to  die,  made  an  oration  to  this  purpofe;  That  he  had  here 
lived  in  this  earthly  body  but  an  exile  and  granger , and  was  now  returning 
home  to  his  orvn  country  *,  fo  that  his  death  ought  not  to  be  lamented , this  life  be - 
ing  rather  to  be  accounted  death.  Which  perfuafion  the  Indian  Brachmans 
alfo  were  embued  withal,  whether  they  received  it  from  the  Egyptians  (as 
they  did  fome  Other  things)  or  no;  tow  y.h  hUrdJe  f3'ow,  el;  aw  d.y.yvj  xuoyevuiv 

e<Wi,  7ov  c\  Sx'jzlov  yizTvj  £»V  t ov  ovttm;  Qlw,  That  this  life  here  is  but  the  life  of 

embryo's,  and  that  death  [to  good  men']  is  a generation  or  birth  into  true  life. 
Strabo  l.  15.  And  this  may  the  better  be  believed  to  have  been  the  Egyptian  dodtrine,  be- 

h 7 ' 5 • caufe  Diodorus  himfelf  hath  fome  pallitges  founding  that  way  ; as  that  the 

Egyptians  lamented  not  the  death  of  good  men,  but  applauded  their  happinefs, 
aV  tow  otiuvx  £ixrgi€civ  jwiA Xovtz;  xoh'  xbx  y.zrx  tww  e'ceSuv,  as  being  to  live  ever  lit 
Domicilia  Vi-  the  other  world  with  the  pious.  However,  it  being  certain  from  this  Egyptian 
went ium  Di-  dodtrine  of  pre-exillence  and  tranfmigration,  that  the  Egyptians  did  affert 
Reliant “ Dio<t.  t h e foul’s  incorporeity,  it  cannot  reafonably  be  doubted,  but  that  they  ac- 
knowledged alfo  an  incorporeal  Deity.  The  objedtion  againfb  which,  from 
what  Porphyrins  writeth  concerning  Chaeremon , will  be  anfwered  afterwards. 


We  come  in  the  laft  place  to  the  theology  of  the  Egyptians.  Now  it  is 
certain,  that  the  Egyptians  befides  their  vulgarand  fabulous  theology  (which  is 
for  the  molt  part  that  which  Diodorus  Sicules 1 elefcribes)  had  another 
ScoXoylx,  arcane  and  recondite  theology , that  was  concealed  from  the  vulgar, 
and  communicated  only  to  the  kings,  and  fuch  priefts  and  others,  as  were 
thought  capable  thereof ; thefe  two  theologies  of  theirs  differing,  as  HriftotlPs 
Exotericks  and  Acroamaticks.  Thus  much  is  plainly  declared  by  Origen , 
whofe  very  name  wasEgyptian,  it  being  interpreted  lloro-genitus , (which  Uorus 
L.  up.  ii.  was  an  Egyptian  God)  upon  occafion  of  Celfus  his  boafting,  that  he  thoroughly 
underftood  all  that  belonged  to  Chriftianity  : Celfus  (faith  he)  feemeth  here 
to  me  to  do  juft  as  if  a man  travelling  into  Egypt,  where  the  wife  men  of  the 
Egyptians , according  to  their  country. learning , philofophize  much  about  thofe 
things,  that  are  accounted  by  them  divine , whilft  the  idiots  in  the  mean  time 
hearing  only  certain  fables , which  they  know  not  the  meaning  of  \ are  very  much 
pleafed  therewith  : Celfus,  I fay,  doth  as  if  fuch  a fojourner  in  Egypt,  who 
had  converfed  only  with  thofe  idiots , and  not  been  at  all  inftrudted  by  any  of  the 
priefts  in  their  arcane  and  recondite  myfteries , Jhould  bcaft , that  he  knew  all 
that  belonged  to  the  Egyptian  theology.  Where  the  fame  Origen  alfo  adds,  that 
this  was  not  a thing  proper  neither  to  the  Egyptians  only  to  have  fuch  an 
arcane  and  true  theology,  diftindt  from  their  vulgar  and  fabulous  one,  but 
common  with  them  to  the  Perfians,  Syrians,  and  other  Barbarian  Pagans  ; 
a Je  fiVow  -rtf  Afv^ioov  <ro(puy  t£  xxi  ibiuruv  divzro'j  ilircTv  y.x)  vzjt  lifter  oh } &C.  IVhat 
we  have  now  ajftrmed  (faith  he)  concerning  the  difference  betwixt  the  wife  men 
and  the  idiots  amongft  the  Egyptians , the  fame  maybe  faid  alfo  of  the  Pc  fans, 
amongft  whom  the  religious  rites  are  performed  rationally  by  thofe , that 

1 K'  ■ * are 
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are  ingenious , whilji  the  fuperficial  vulgar  look  no  further  in  the  obfervation  of 
them , than  the  external  Jymbol  or  ceremony.  And  the  fame  is  true  likewife 
concerning  the  Syrians  and  Indians , and  all  thofe  other  nations , who  have , be- 
ftdes  their  religious  fables,  a learning  and  doctrine.  Neither  can  it  be  dif- 
fembkd,  that  Origen  in  this  place  plainly  intimates  the  fame  alfo  concerning 
Chrilt ianity  itfelf ; namely,  that  befides  the  outfide  and  exterior  cortex  of 
it  (in  which  notwithstanding  there  is  nothing  fabulous)  communicated  to 
all,  there  was  a more  arcane  and  recondite  do&rine  belonging  thereunto, 
which  all  were  not  alike  capable  of;  he  elfewhere  obferving  this  to  be 
that  wifdom,  that  St.  Paul  fpake  amongjl  the  perfect.  From  whence  he 
concludes,  that  Celfus  vainly  boalted,  tAAx  ydg  oldx,  For  I know  all  things 
belonging  to  Chnftianity , when  he  was  acquainted  only  with  the  exterior 
furtace  of  it.  But  concerning  the  Egyptians,  this  wras  a thing  molt  no- 
torious and  obferved  by  l'undry  other  writers  ; as  lor  example  Clemens 
of  Alexandria,  a man  alfo  well  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  Egypt; 

A‘ yMt'A  h Tolf  Ta  7 rxcx  trtplcriv  txvehQsvIo  y.vrv^cx,  »Je  [*W  tyIv  twv 

S’eljJV  t’lbyQi’J  Ifipigov,  ccKX'  $ ylving  yc  too?  y.tWxcriv  Itt\  t riv  (3xiuX£ixv  v^odvxi,  xj  ruv^trom.  1.  J. 

Iscsuv  t&iV  iivxi  doxiy.ujXTHC,  d.-rvo  te  t r,;  t x)  rr,f  ttxi <5e»V,?,  x)  r»  yiwsfi' 

The  Egyptians  do  not  reveal  their  religious  myfteries  premifeuoufy  to  all , nor 
communicate  the  knowledge  of  divine  things  to  the  profane,  but  only  to  thofe,  who 
are  to  fucceed  in  the  kingdom , and  to  fuch  of  the  priefis , as  are  judged  mojt  fitly 
qualified  for  the  fame,  upon  account  both  of  their  birth  and  education.  With 
which  agreeth  alfo  the  tcllimony  of  Plutarch,  he  adding  a further  confirma- 
tion thereof  from  the  Fgyptian  Sphinges , b ex  y.xyltuuv  [j3a<r»A£;)f]  De  If.  & Of. 

EsSvf  iynfo  tuj  issicev,  x)  ytlsZye  rZi  (piA oToCp/aoj  iTrM£xgvy.y.\vr)<;  rcc  7roAAa  |U.u6cij  x)  354* 

Xoyag,  tyUpxQw;  tys  xXvQelxs  x)  dixtptxireii  tyysQm'  afVEp  xy-iXci  x)  iroc^x- 

bf&iriv  x'jtoI  7 r^o  tuv  leguv  rx;  o-tpiyfxe  iTrmxd;  ls~xvTte,  xiviyy.xrudn  Gotplxv  t 

SroAo^iaf  «JTwv  jyf<7r\o.  When  amongjl  the  Egyptians  there  is  any  king  chofen 
out  of  the  military  order,  he  is  forthwith  brought  to  the  priejls,  and  by  them 
' irfiruCled  in  that  arcane  theology , which  conceals  myfterious  truths  under  ob- 
feure  fables  and  allegories.  Wherefore  they  place  Sphinges  before  their  temples , 
tofignify , that  their  theology  contained  a certain  arcane  and  enigmatical  wifdom 
in  it.  And  this  meaning  of  the  Sphinges  in  the  Egyptian  temples  is  con- 
firmed likewife  by  Clemens  Alcxandrinus  1 , did.  tsto  to»  x)  AlybiUm  7rpo  tm 
i££uv  tx;  <r(plyfx ; Idgvov Ixi,  wj  xipiy/xx]  rs  ttsJi  Six  A cyx,  x)  d<rx(pxc  oVroj*  therefore 

do  the  Egyptians  place  Sphinges  before  their  temples , to  declare  thereby , that 
the  doblrine  concerning  God  is  enigmatical  and  obfeure.  Notwithftanding  which, 
we  acknowledge,  that  the  fame  Clemens  gives  another  interpretation  alfo  oi 
thiefe  Sphinges , or  conjecture  concerning  them,  which  may  not  be  unwor- 
thy to  be  here  read  ; -A-yx  d\  x)  on  <piXi7u  te  di7  x«»  (poQG&xi  rb  SCor  dyxTrfj 

jj.iv  w j 7roo(T»)V>iV  xaot  EUjUEVEk  tcij  oQwiq,  dehivxt  cl  w?  xTrx^xnriTug  dixxiov  roZ;  dvoaloip, 

•»  yd%  nx\  dvQ^dnns  r,  o(p\y%  am<7<rc]xi  rm  tlxovx ’ But  perhaps  the  mean- 
ing  of  thofe  Egyptian  Sphinges  might  be  alfo  to  fignify,  that  the  Deity  ought 
both  to  be  loved  and  feared  ; 10  be  toved  as  benign  and  propitious  to  the  holy , 
but  to  be  feared  as  inexorably  juft  to  the  impious , the  Sphinx  being  made  up  of  the 
image  both  of  a man  and  a lion.  Moreover,  befides  thel'e  Sphinges,  the  Egyptians 

had 
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had  alfo  IJarpccrates  and  Sigalions  in  their  temple?,  which  are  thus  de 
feribed  by  the  poet  % 


Qutque  pwnuiit  vocem,  digi  toque filentia  fur  dent. 
they  being  the  ftatues  of  young  men  prefling  their  lips  with  their  finger- 
De  If.&Ofir.  The  meaning  of  which  Ilarqocraics  is  thus  exprefied  by  Plutarch,  tcv  & 


men's  fpeech  concerning  the  gods , that  is  hut  imperfedi , balbutient  and  inar- 
ticulate, and  the  regulator  or  corredlor  of  the  fame  ; his  finger  upon  his  mouth 
being  a fymbol  of filence  and  taciturnity.  It  is  very  true,  that  fome  Chriflians 
have  made  another  interpretation  of  this  Egyptian  Idar[  cerates,  as  if  the 
meaning  of  it  had  been  this  •,  that  the  gods  of  the  Egyptians  had  been 
all  of  them  really  nothing  elle  but  mortal  men,  but  that  this  was  a fecret, 
that  was  to  be  concealed  from  the  vulgar.  Which  conceit,  however 
it  be  witty,  yet  it  is  devoid  of  truth  ; and  doubtlefs  the  meaning  of  thofe 
Egyptian  Harpocrates  was  no  other  than  this,  that  either  the  fupreme  and 
incomprehenfible  Deity  was  to  be  adored  with  filence,  or  not  fpoken  of 
without  much  caution  and  circumfpedlion  •,  or  elfe  that  the  arcane  myfteries 
of  theology  were  not  to  be  promifeuoufly  communicated,  but  concealed  from 
the  profane  vulgar.  Which  fame  thing  feems  to  have  been  alfo  fignified 
by  that  yearly  feafl  kept  by  the  Egyptians  in  honour  of  Thoth  or  Hermes , 
when  the  priefts  eating  honey  and  figs  pronounced  thofe  words,  yx-evd 
r dxrbisot.,  "Truth  is  fweet  ; as  alfo  by  that  amulet,  which  Ifis  was  fabled  to 
have  worn  about  her,  the  interpretation  whereof  was  (pun  True 

fpeech. 

This  d-rcff'siToi;  StoXoylv,  this  arcane  and  recondite  theology  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, was  concealed  from  the  vulgar  two  manner  of  ways,  by  fables  of  al- 
legories, and  by  fymbols  or  hietoglyphicks.  Eufebius  informs  us,  that  Por- 


concerning  the  allegorical  theology  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians.  And  here 
by  the  way  we  may  obferve,  that  this  bufinefs  of  allegorizing  in  matters  of 
religion  had  not  its  firft  and  only  rife  amongft  the  Chriflians,  but  was  a 
thing  very  much  in  ufe  among  the  Pagan  theologers  alfo:  and  therefore 
Celfus  in  Origen  5 commends  fome  of  the  Chriflians  for  this,  that  they 
could  allegorize  ingenioufly  and  handfomely.  It  is  Well  known,  how  both 
Plutarch  4 and  Synejius  ! allegorized  thofe  Egyptian  fables  of  Jfis  and  Of  iris, 
the  one  to  a philofophical,  the  other  to  a political  fenfe.  And  the  Egyptian, 
hieroglyphicks,  which  were  figures  not  anfwering  to  founds  or  words,  but 
immediately  reprefenting  the  objedts  and  conceptions  of  the  mind,  were 
chiefly  made  ufe  of  by  them  to  this  purpofj,  to  exprefs  the  myfteries  of  their 
religion  and  theology,  foas  that  they  might  be  concealed  from  the  prophane. 
vulgar.  For  which  caufe  the  hieroglyphic!-:  learning  of  the  Egyptians  is 
commonly  taken  for  one  and  the  fame  thing  with  their  arcane  theology. 


or 


4 De  (fide  & Ofiride. 

5 De  Pfovideniia,  p.  89.  Oper. 


* Ovid.  Metam.  Lib.  IX. 

1 De  Ifiie  & Ofiride,  p.  37$. 
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or  metaphyficks.  And  this  the  author  ofthe  queftions  and  anfwers  ad  Ortho - 
doxos  1 tells  us  was  anciently  had  in  much  greater  efteern  among  ft  the  Egyp- 
tians, than  all  their  other  learning  ; and  that  therefore  Mofes  was  as  well  in- 
ftrudted  in  this  hierogl.yphick  learning  and  metapbyficaf  theology  of  theirs, 
as  in  their  mathematicks.  And  for  our  parts,  we  doubt  not,  but  that  the 
Menfa  Ifiaca  lately  publifhed,  containing  fo  many  ftrange  and  uncouth  hie- 
roglyphicks  in  it,  was  fomething  of  this  otTrbppm^  (h-oAoylx,  this  arcane  theo- 
logy of  the  Egyptians,  and  not  mere  hiltory,  as  fome  imagine  *,  though  tl^e 
late  confident  Oedipis  fee  ms  to  arrogate  too  much  to  himfelf,  in  pretending 
to  fuch  a certain  and  exafr  interpretation  of  it.  Now  as  it  is  reafonable  to 
think,  that  in  all  thofe  Pagan  nations,  where  there  was  another  theology  be- 
fides  the  vulgar,  the  principal  part  thereof  was  the  doftrine  of  one  fupreme 
and  univerfil  Deity,  the  Maker  of  the  whole  world  •,  fo  can  it  not  well  be 
conceived,  what  this  xpfr,T(&  and  awoppn-r©3  and  xmyy.»TuJriz  SioXoylx,  this 
arcane  and  myftericus  and  enigmatick  theology  of  the  Egyptians,  fo  much 
talked  of,  fhould  be  other  than  a kind  of  metaphyficks  concerning  God,  as 
one  perfeft  incorporeal  Being,  the  original  of  all  things. 

We  know  nothing  of  any  moment,  that  can  be  objefled  againft  this,  fave 
only  that,  which  Porphyrins , in  his  epiftle  to  Aneho  an  Egyptian  prieft, 
writeth  concerning  Cbceremon  *,  Xxi^ uuv  y.h  y*g,  ol  xWoi,  aAAo  t»  Pr.E<v.Lib.$. 
ruv  opuiuivuv  y.oQjXLO'j  vySvIxi  h A oyuv  r ifd/xevoi  t*?  Afyurflicov,  1C  aAA»?  c'  4- 

it Xm  tuv  7r\xvnTui)  \syoy.i'juv,  k«i  tuv  <rvy.TT\ygx\iTuv  tou  £oska:xot’,  &C.  Chteremon 
and  others  acknowledge  nothing  before  this  vifible  and  corporeal  world , alledging 
for  the  countenance  of  their  opinion  fuch  of  the  Egyptians , as  talk  of  no  other 
gods , but  the  planets  and  thofe  ftars , that  fill  up  the  Zodiack , or  rife  together 
with  them , their  decans , and  horofcopes , and  robufi  princes , as  they  call  them ; 
whofe  names  arc  alfo  inferted  into  their  almanacks  or  ephemerides , together  with 
the  times  of  their  rifings  and  feltings , and  the  prognofiicks  or  fignifications  of 
future  events  for  them.  For  he  obferved , that  thofe  Egyptians , who  made  the 
fun  the  Demiurgus  or  architect  of  the  world , interpreted  the  Jlories  of  Ifis  and 
Ofiris,  and  all  thofe  other  religious  fables , into  nothing  but  ftars , and  planets , 
and  the  river  Nile,  f o Aw?  ek  (pvQ f a Jo»  «»V  iQlxc 

££,«, wsvuvy  and  referred  all  things  univerfally  into  natural  or  inanimate , no- 
thing into  incorporeal  and  living  fubftances.  Which  paffage  of  Porphyrias 
concerning  Chteremon , we  confefs,  Lufebius  lays  great  ftrefs  upon,  endeavour- 
ing to  make  advantage  of  it,  firft  againft  the  Egyptians,  and  then  againft 
the  Greeks  and  other  Pagans,  as  deriving  their  religion  and  theology  from 
them  : It  is  manifft  from  hence , faith  he,  that  the  very  arcane  theology  of 
the  Egyptians  deified  nothing  but  ftars  and  planets , and  acknowledged  no  incorpo- 
real principal  or  demiurgick  reafion  as  the  caufe  of  this  univerfe , but  only  the 
vifible  fun.  And  then  he  concludes  in  this  manner,  See  now  what  is  become  of 
this  arcane  theology  of  the  Egyptians , that  deifies  nothing  but  fenfelefs  matter  or 
dead  inanimate  bodies.  But  it  is  well  known,  that  Ettfebius  took  all  advan- 
tages poflible,  to  reprefent  the  Pagans  to  the  worft,  and  render  their  theolo- 
gy ridiculous  and  ablurd  ; neverthelefs  what  he  here  urgeth  againft  the  Egyp- 

tians 

* Inter  Juftini  Martyris  Opera,  Quaeftion.  Myfleriis  JEvytitior.  publilVd  at  Oxfn d by 
tc  Refpon.  XXV.  p.  406.  Dr,  Jho.  Galt. 

1 This  Epiftle  is  prefix’d  to  Jamblichus  & 
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tlans,  is  the  lefs  valuable,  becaufe  himfclf  plainly  contradi&s  it  elfewhere, 
declaring,  that  the  Egyptians  acknowledged  a demiurgick  reafon  and  intel- 
lectual architect  of  the  world,  which  confequently  was  the  maker  of  the 
fun  *,  and  confeffing  the  fame  of  the  other  Pagans  alfo.  Now  to  affirm,  that 
the  Egyptians  acknowledged  no  other  deity  than  inanimate  matter  and  the 
fenfelefs  corporeal  world,  is  not  only  to  deny  that  they  had  any  dn-oppuW 
Ssokoyloc,  any  arcane  theology  at  all  (which  yet  hath  been  fufficiently  proved) 
but  alfo  to  render  them  abfolute  Atheifts.  For  if  this  be  not  atheilm,  to  acknow- 
ledge no  other  deity  befides  dead  and  fenfelefs  matter,  then  the  word  hath 
no  fignification.  Charemon  indeed  fee  ms  to  impute  this  opinion  (not  to  all 
the  Egyptians)  but  to  fome  of  them  ; and  it  is  very  poffible,  that  there  might 
be  fome  Atheiffs  amongft  the  Egyptians  alfo,  as  well  as  amongft  the  Greeks 
and  their  philofophers.  And  doubtlefs  this  Charemon  himfelfwas  a kind  of 
affrological  Atheiff  *,  for  which  caufe  we  conclude,  that  it  was  not  Charemon 
the  Stoick,  from  whom  notwithstanding  Porphyrins  in  his  book  of  abftinence 
citeth  certain  other  things  concerning  the  Egyptians,  but  either  that  Chare- 
mon, whom  Strabo  madeufeofin  Egypt,  or  elfe  fome  other  of  that  name. 
But  that  there  ever  was  or  can  be  any  fuch  religious  Atheiffs,  as  Eufehius 
with  fome  others  imagine,  who  though  acknowledging  no  Deity,  befides 
dead  and  fenfelefs  matter,  notwithffanding  devoutly  court  and  worfhip  the 
fame,  conffantly  invoking  it  and  imploring  its  affiftance,  as  expecting  great 
benefit  to  themfelves  thereby  •,  this  we  confefs  is  fuch  a thing,  as  we  have  not 
faith  enough  to  believe,  it  being  a fottifhnefs  and  contradictions  nonfenfe,  that 
is  not  incident  to  human  nature.  Neither  can  we  doubt,  but  that  all  the 
devout  Pagans  acknowledged  fome  living  and  underftanding  deities  or  other*, 
nor  eafily  believe, that  they  ever  worfhipped  any  inanimate  or  fenfelefs  bodies, 
otherwife  than  as  fome  way  referring  to  the  fame,  or  as  images  and  fym- 
bols  of  them.  But  as  fur  that  paffage  in  Porphyrins  his  epiffle  concerning 
Charemon , where  he  only  propounds  doubts  to  Anebo  the  Egyptian  prieff , 
as  defiring  further  information  from  him  concerning  them,  Jamblichus  hath 
given  us  a full  anfwer  to  it,  under  the  perfon  of  Abammo  another  Egyptian 
prieff,  which  notwithffanding  hath  not  hitherto  been  at  all  taken  notice  of, 
becaufe  Ficinus  and  Scutellius  not  underffanding  the  word  Charemon  to  be  a 
proper  name,  ridiculoufly  turn’d  it  in  their  tranflations,  cptarem  and  gaude- 
rem , thereby  alfo  perverting  the  whole  fenfe.  The  words  in  the  Greek  MS. 
(now  in  the  hands  of  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Gale)  run  thus 1 *,  Xmpiywv  $ xu) 

o'lnvt;  «AAo»,  ruv  7 rsf  to v xoQyov  bl'irrovjui  rr^drxv  alrfuv,  raj  tsXs'jtxik;  ugyft; 

i'fcn'yvjTcci)  octoj  rs  rx;  tiXuvvtu;,  y.ut  too  Zobiuxbv,  rx;  Je  csxuvx;,  xzt  uvoQxotx;, 

xoct  rx;  Xsyoyivx;  x^xrui (x;  rysyovz;  7raaadVJco(f , rx;  ysgtrx;  rm  xoywv  biz.voy.zt; 
uvxpxlvxQt'  rxrs  iv  to"?  uXy.cvty.KX.xo~t;  ydg©*  rt  fisxyprxTOV  Trsgtsyst  ruv  Egyotixwv 
bixrxjtsuv,  xu)  t co  xrigviv  v (pxtrsuv,  ri  xcvipsuv,  v csXv.v;  xvgrtreuv,  n y.stursxv 
iv  ro~;  byzroi;  s\ys  tvv  iv  PCtyviCl'tot;  xlrtoXoyixv'  (putrixx  rs  x xiyxQ tv  shut  ttxvtx  At- 
yvTrhot,  ty.kXcc  xoc)  rr,v  tv;  xzt  rry  vosgxv  utto  tv;  tpj<rsj>;  btxxgtvxQtv' 

xx  1 7r j rx  7ruv\o;  y.ov ov,  xXXx  xx\  i(p  vyuv,  vxv  rs  xxt  Xoyov  Tr^o^vrxysvot  xu 0 sxv- 

rx;  oVra?,  xru;  briy-moysibiui  (pur  1 ru  ytyvb y.svu.  Put  Chtcremon  and  tkofe  others , 
•who  pretend  to  write  of  the  firjl  caufes  of  the  world , declare  only  the  l aft  and 

lew  eft 

* Jamblich.  de  Myfler.  A-gypuor.  Sedt.  VIII.  Cap.  IV.  p.  160. 
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lowejt  principles , as  likewife  they  who  treat  of  the  planets , the  zodlack,  the 
decans,  the  horofcopes , and  the  robuft  princes.  And  thofe  things , that  are  in 
the  Egyptian  almanack  {or  ephemerides ) contain  the  leaf  part  of  the  Hermaical 
injlitutions , namely  the  phafes  and  occultations  of  the  Jlars , the  increafe  and 
decreafe  of  the  moon , and  the  like  afirological  matters  *,  which  things  have  the 
lowejt  place  in  the  Egyptian  etiology.  Nor  do  the  Egyptians  refolve  all  things 
into  ( fenjlefs ) nature , but  they  difiinguifh  both  the  life  of  the  foul , and  the  in- 
tellectual life  from  that  of  nature , and  that  not  only  in  ourf elves,  but  alfo  m 
■the  univerfe  they  determining  mind  and  reafon  firjl  to  have  exijled  of  them - 
felves,  and  fo  this  whole  world  to  have  been  made.  Wherefore  they  acknowledge 
before  the  heaven,  and  in  the.  heaven  a living  power,  and  place  pure  mind  above 
the  world,  as  the  Demiurgus  and  architect  thereof.  From  which  teftimony 
of  Jamblichus , who  was  but  little  junior  to  Porphyrius , and  contemporary 
with  Eufebius , and  who  had  made  it  his  bufinefs  to  inform  himfelf  thorough- 
ly concerning  the  theology  of  the  Egyptians,  it  plainly  appears,  that  the 
Egyptians  did  not  generally  fuppofe  (as  Chteremon  pretended  concerning 
fome  of  them)  a fenflefs  inanimate  nature  to  be  the  firft  original  of  all 
things,  but  that  as  well  in  the  world  as  in  ourfelves,  they  acknowledged 
foul  fuperior  to  nature,  and  mind  or  intellect  fuperior  to  foul,  this  being  the 
Demiurgus  of  the  world.  But  we  lhall  have  afterwards  occafion  more  op- 
portunely to  cite  other  paflages  out  of  this  Jamblichus  his  Egyptian  myfte- 
ries  to  the  fame  purpofe. 

Wherefore  there  is  no  pretence  at  all  to  fufpetft,  that  the  Egyptians  were 
univerfally  Atheifts  and  Anarchifts,  fuch  as  fuppofed  no  living  underftand- 
:ng  Deity,  but  refolved  all  into  fenflefs  matter,  as  the  firft  and  higheft  prin- 
ciple •,  but  all  the  queftion  is,  whether  they  were  not  Polyarchifts,  fuch  as  af- 
ferted  a multitude  of  underftanding  deities  felf-exiftent  or  unmade.  Now, 
that  monarchy  was  an  eflential  part  of  the  arcane  and  true  theology  of  the 
Egyptians Steuchus  Eugubinus,  and  many  other  learned  men,  have  thought 
to  be  unqueftionably  evident  from  the  Hermetick  or  Trifmegiftick  writings, 
they  taking  it  for  granted,  that  thefe  are  all  genuine  and  finccre.  Whereas 
there  is  too  much  caufe  to  fufpeft,  that  there  have  been  lome  pious  frauds 
praftifed  upon  thefe  Trifmegiftick  writings,  as  well  as  there  were  upon  the 
Sibylline  *,  and  that  either  whole  books  of  them  have  been  counterfeited 
by  pretended  Chriftians,  or  at  leaft  feveral  fpurious  and  fuppofititious  paf- 
fages  here  and  there  inferted  into  fome  of  them.  I feme  Cafaubon  *,  who  was 
the  firft  difeoverer,  has  taken  notice  of  many  fuch  in  that  firft  Hermetick 
book,  entitled,  Pcemander ; fome  alfo  in  the  fourth  book,  infer ibed  Crater , 
and  fome  in  the  thirteenth  called  the  fermcn  in  the  mount  concerning  regene- 
ration which  may  juftly  render  thofe  three  whole  books,  or  at  leaft  the 
firft  aiad  laft  of  them,  to  be  fufpedled.  We  fhall  here  repeat  none  of  Caf ant- 
hem's condemned  paflages,  but  add  one  more  to  them  out  of  the  thirteenth 
book,  or  fermon  in  the  mount,  which,  however  omitted  by  him,  feems  to  be 
more  rankly  Chriftian  than  any  other  ; >dyt  t»t o,  ti?  io  yweQi *cyo\  Tn; 
?rxXiyff»s(^ix;  ; b t«  3f«  irx~o,  et-fyumt  fk,  3fA rifxuli  3f»*  Tell  me  this  alfo , who  is 
the  caufe  or  worker  of  regeneration  ? The  fon  of  Cod,  one  man  by  the  will  of  God. 

T c Wherefore, 

1 Exercitat.  1.  in  Baron,  Num.  XVIII.  p.  54. 
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Wherefore,  though  Ath.  Kircherus1  contend  with  much  zeal  for  the  fincerity 
of  all  thefe  Trifmegiftick  books;  yet  we  muft  needs  pronounce  of  the  three 
forementioned,  at  leaft  the  Pcemander  properly  fo  called,  and  the  fermon  in  the 
mount , that  they  were  either  wholly  forged  and  counterfeited  by  fome  pre- 
tended Chriftians,  or  elfe  had  many  fpurious  paftages  inferted  into  them. 
Wherefore,  it  cannot  be  folidly  proved  from  the  Trifmegiftick  books  after 
this  manner,  as  fuppofed  to  be  all  alike  genuine  and  fincere,  that  the  Egyptian 
Pagans  acknowledged  one  fupreme  and  univerfal  Numen  : much  lefs  can 
the  fame  be  evinced  from  that  pretended  Ariftotelick  book,  De  fecretiore 
farte  divina  fapientia  fecundum  Aigyptios,  greedily  fwallowed  down  alfo  by 
Kircherus , but  unqueftionably  pfeudepigraphous. 

Notwithftanding  which,  we  conceive,  that  though  all  the  Trifmegiftick 
books,  that  now  are  or  have  been  formerly  extant,  had  been  forged  by  fome 
pretended  Chriftians,  as  that  book  of  the  arcane  Egyptian  wifdom  was  by 
fome  philolopher,  and  imputed  to  Arijlotle ; yet  would  they  for  all  that,  upon 
another  account,  afford  no  inconfiderable  argument  to  prove,  that  the  Eypti- 
an  Pagans  afferted  one  fupreme  Deity,  viz.  becaufe  every  cheat  and  im- 
pofture  muft  needs  have  fome  bafis  or  foundation  of  truth  to  ftand  upon  ; 
there  muft  have  been  fomething  truly  Egyptian  in  fuch  counterfeit  Egyptian 
writings,  (and  therefore  this  at  leaft  of  one  fupreme  Deity)  or  elfe  they  could 
never  have  obtained  credit  at  firft,  or  afterwards  have  maintained  the  fame. 
The  rather,  becaufe  thefe  Trifmegiftick  books  were  difperfed  in  thofe  an- 
cient times,  before  the  Egyptian  paganifm  and  their  fucceflion  of  priefts 
were  yet  extindl ; and  therefore  had  that,  which  is  fo  much  infilled  upon  in 
them,  been  dilfonant  from  the  Egyptian  theology,  they  muft  needs  have  been 
prefently  exploded  as  meer  lyes  and  forgeries.  Wherefore,  we  fay  again, 
that  if  all  the  Hermaick  or  Trifmegiftick  books,  that  are  now  extant,  and 
thofe  to  boot,  which  being  mentioned  in  ancient  Fathers  have  been  loft,  as 
the  rot  ywixx,  and  them  AegoAxa,  and  the  like,  had  been  nothing  but  the  pi- 
pus  frauds  and  cheats  of  Chriftians,  yet  muft  there  needs  have  been  fome 
truth  at  the  bottom  to  give  fubfiftence  to  them  ; this  at  leaft,  that  Hermes 
‘Trifmegijl , or  the  Egyptian  priefts,  in  their  arcane  and  true  theology,  really 
acknowledged  one  fupreme  and  univeral  Numen. 

But  it  does  not  at  all  follow,  that,  becaufe  fome  of  thefe  Hermaick  or  Trif- 
megiftick books  now  extant  were  counterfeit  or  fuppofititious,  that  therefore 
all  of  them  muft  needs  be  fuch  ; and  not  only  fo,  but  thofe  alfo,  that  are 
mentioned  in  the  writings  of  ancient  Fathers,  which  are  now  loft.  Where- 
fore, the  learned  Cafaubon  fez  ms  not  to  have  reckoned  or  concluded  well, 
when  from  the  dete<5lion  of  forgery  in  two  or  three  of  thofe  Trifmegiftick 
books  at  moft,  he  pronounces  of  them  all  univerfally,  that  they  were  nothing 
but  Chriftian  cheats  and  impoftures.  And  probably  he  was  led  into  this 
miftake,  by  reafon  of  his  too  fecurely  following  that  vulgar  error,  (which 
yet  had  been  confuted  by  Patricius ) that  all  that  was  publifhed  by  Ficinus 
under  the  name  of  Hermes  eTrifmegiJly  was  but  one  and  the  fame  book  Pcr- 
wander , confifting  of  feveral  chapters;  whereas  they  are  all  indeed  fo 

many 

* In  Obelifco  Pamphylio  p.  35.  & in  Oedipo  ^gyptiaco  Oafs.  XII.  Cap.  III. 
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many  diftindt  and  independent  books,  whereof  Pamander  is  only  placed 
firft.  However,  there  was  no  fhadow  of  reafon,  why  the  Afclepius  Ihould 
have  fallen  under  the  fame  condemnation,  nor  feveral  other  books  fu- 
peradded  by  Patricius , they  being  unqueftionably  diftindt  from  the  Pcc- 
wander , and  no  figns  of  fpurioufnefs  or  baftardy  difcovered  in  them. 
Much  lefs  ought  thofe  Trifmegiftick  books  cited  by  the  Fathers,  and 
now  loft,  have  been  condemned  alfo  unfeen.  Wherefore,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  that  Cafaubon  has  written,  there  may  very  well  be  fome  Herme- 
tick  or  Trifmegiftick  books  genuine,  though  all  of  them  be  not  fuch; 
that  is,  according  to  our  after-declaration,  there  may  be  fuch  books,  as 
were  really  Egyptian,  and  not  counterfeited  by  any  Chriftian,  though 
perhaps  not  written  by  Hermes  Trifmegiji  himfelf,  nor  in  the  Egyptian 
language.  And  as  it  cannot  well  be  conceived,  how  there  fhould  have 
been  any  counterfeit  Egyptian  books,  had  there  been  none  at  all  real; 
fo  that  there  were  fome  real  and  genuine,  will  perhaps  be  rendered  pro- 
bable by  thefe  following  confiderations. 

That  there  was  anciently,  amongft  the  Egyptians  fuch  a man  zsThoth, 
Theuth,  or  ‘Taut , who,  together  with  letters,  was  the  firft  inventor  of  arts 
and  fciences,  as  arithmetick,  geometry,  aftronomy,  and  of  the  hierogly- 
phick  learning,  (therefore  called  by  the  Greeks  Hermes , and  by  the  Latins 
Mercurhts ) cannot  reafonably  be  denied  •,  it  being  a thing  confirmed  by  ge- 
neral fame  in  all  ages,  and  by  the  teftimonies  not  only  of  Sanchoniathon  1 
a Phenician  hiftoriographer,  who  lived  about  the  times  of  the  Trojan  war, 
and  wrote  a book  concerning  the  theology  of  the  Egyptians,  and  Manetho’s 
Sebennyta  1 an  Egyptian  prieft,  contemporary  with  Ptol.  Philadelphia ; but 
alfo  of  that  grave  philofopher  Plato , who  is  faid  to  have  fojourned  thirteen 
years  in  Egypt,  that  in  his  Philebus  5 fpeaks  of  him  as  the  firft  inventor  of 
letters,  (who  diftinguifhed  betwixt  vowels  and  confonants  determining  their 
feveral  numbers)  there  calling  him  either  a God  or  divine  man  •,  but  in  his 
Phcedrus  4 attributeth  to  him  alfo  the  invention  of  arithmetick,  geometry 
and  aftronomy,  together  with  fome  ludicrous  recreations,  making  him  either 
a God  Or  daemon,  rpcatr x mg I Nxvxgxhv  r r,v  Aipuirlv,  ymbBxi  tm  iy.s7  irxXoum 
•tivx  Seuv,  » yt)  to  ogvidv  to  Isgov  o *)  xxXS^iv  vl£tv,  xu tm  Je  ovo/xx.  tm  ^xlfxovi  tTvxt 

0;~9-  I have  heard  (faith  he)  that  about  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  there  was  one 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian  gods , to  whom  the  bird  Ibis  was  facred , as  his  fymbol 
or  hieroglyphick ; the  name  of  which  daemon  was  Theuth.  In  which  place 
the  philofopher  fubjoins  alfo  an  ingenious  difpute  betwixt  this  'Theuth , and 
Thamus  then  king  of  Egypt , concerning  the  convenience  and  inconvenience 
of  letters ; the  former  boafting  of  that  invention  wum  <r otplx;  (pxgpxxn, 
as  a remedy  for  memory , and  great  help  to  wifdom , but  the  latter  contending, 
that  it  would  rather  beget  oblivion,  by  the  negledt  of  memory,  and  there- 
fore was  not  fo  properly  y.vny.n;  as  virouvfivt w?  (pxg/xxxov , a remedy  for  me- 
mory, as  reminifcence , or  the  recovery  of  things  forgotten;  adding,  that  it 
would  alfo  weaken  and  enervate  mens  natural  faculties  by  Hugging  them, 
and  rather  beset  $6pav  cro2>iW«  than  xXrifjam,  a puffy  conceit  and  opinion 


rather  beget 


Sofcxv  cop  lx;, 
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' A pud  Eufeb.  Praepar.  Evang.  Lib.  T.  Cap. 
IX.  p.  31,  32. 

2 Apud  Georg.  Syncellum  in  Chion.  p.  40. 
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of  knowledge,  by  a multifarious  rabble  of  indigefted  notion',  than  the 
truth  thereof.  Moreover,  fince  it  is  certain,  that  the  Egyptians  were  fa- 
mous for  literature  before  the  Greeks,  they  muft  of  necefiicy  have  fome  one 
or  more  founders  of  learning  amongft  them,  as  the  Greeks  had  •,  and  Thoth 
is  the  only  or  firft  perfon  celebrated  amongft  them  upon  this  account,  in  re- 
membrance of  whom  the  firft  month  of  the  year  was  called  by  that  name. 
■Which  Thoth  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  lived  in  the  times  of  the  Patri- 
archs, or  confiderably  before  Mofes  ; Mofes  himfelf  being  faid  Co*  have  been 
inftruifted  in  that  learning,  which  owed  its  original  to  him. 

Again,  befides  this  Thoth  or  Theuth , who  was  called  the  fkft  Hermes,  thc- 
Egyptians  had  a Ifo  afterwards  another  eminent  advancer  or  reftorer  of  learn- 
ing, who  was  called  'Eg,uH;,  the  fecond  Hermes  ; they  perhaps  fup- 

pofing  the  foul  of  Thoth , or  the  firft  Hermes , to  have  come  into  him  by  tranf- 
migration,  but  his  proper  Egyptian  name  was  Siphoas , as  Syncellus  « out  of 
Manetho  informs  us  : 2i (pads,  o x)'E t/e\  'Hpoct'r*,  Siphoas,  (who  is  aljir 
Hermes)  the  fon  of  Vulcan.  This  is  he,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  the  fa- 
ther of  Tat,  and  to  have  been  furnamed  Tcfydyir1^,  Ter  Maximus , (he 
being  fo  ftyled  by  Manetho , Jamblichus,  and  others.)  And  he  is  placed  by 
Eufebius 1 in  the  fiftieth  year  after  the  IfraeKtifh  Exitus^  though  probably 
fomewhat  too  early.  The  former  of  thefe  two  Hermes  was  the  inventor  of 
arts  and  fciences  ; the  latter,  the  reftorer  and  advancer  of  them:  the  firft 
wrote  in  Hieroglyphicks  upon  pillars,  tv  ry  yr,,  (as  the  learned  Fa- 

lefius 5 conjectures  it  fhould  be  read,  inftead  of  Xn^Jiyf-)  which  Syringes 
what  they  were.  Am.  Marcellinus  4 will  inftruft  us.  The  fecond  interpreted: 
and  translated  thofe  Hieroglyphicks,  compofing  many  books  in  feveral  arts 
and  fciences;  the  number  whereof  fet  down  by  Jambtichus  1 muft  needs  be 
fabulous,  unlefs  it  be  underftood  of  paragraphs  or  verfes.  Which  Trifme- 
giftick  or  Hermetick  books  were  faid  to  be  carefully  preferved  by  thepriefts, 
in  the  interior  recedes  of  their  temples. 

But  befides  the  Hieroglyphicks  written  by  the  firft  Hermes,  and  the  books 
compofed  by  the  fecond,  (who  was  called  alfo  Trifmegifi ) it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed, but  that  there  were  many  other  books  written  by  the  Egyptian  priefts 
fucceflively  in  feveral  ages.  Audjamblichus  informs  us,  in  the  beginning  of 
his  myfteries.  That  Hermes,  the  God  of  eloquence,  and  pr  eft  dent  or  patron  of 
all  true  knowledge  concerning  the  gods,  was  formerly  accounted  common  to  all  the 
priejls , infomuch , that  t«  ecuruv  tt,;  a Op  id;  sv^ry.oc]oc  CCVTU3  otverOe  <rxv,  'E  c/xa  7 rdvrx 
tx  olxTx  crvyfgizpcfAoc'loc  £irovoy.olgoilh;,  they  dedicated  the  inventions  of  their  wifdom 
tohim,  entitling  their  own  books  to  Hermes  Trifmegift.  Now  though  one  reafon 
hereof  might  probably  have  been  thought  to  have  been  this,  becaule  thofe  books* 
were  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  according  to  the  tenour  of  the  old  Herme- 
tick or  Trifmegiftickdo&rine  ; yet  famblichus  here acquaints  us  with  the  chief 
ground  of  it,  namely  this,  that  though  Hermes  was  once  a mortal  man,  yet  he 
was  afterward  deified  by  the  Egyptians,  (which  is  teftified  alfo  by  Plato)  and 

made 

1.  In  Chron.  p.  124*  4 Hift.  Lib,  XXII.  Cap.  XV.  p.  339. 

* InChronico,  p.  556.  5 De  Myfler.  iEgyptior.  Seft.  V t II.  Cap. 

3 Not.  ad  Ammian.  Marcellin.  Lib.  XXII,  I.  p.  S57. 
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made  to  be  the  tutelar  God,  and  fautor  of  all  arts  and  fciences,  but 
efpecially  theology  j by  whofe  infpiration  therefore  all  fuch  books 
were  conceived  to  have  been  written.  Nay  further,  we  may  obferve, 
that  in  fome  of  the  Hermaick  or  Trifrnegiftick  books  now  extant,  Hermes 
is  fometimes  put  for  the  divine  wifdom  or  underftanding  itfelf.  And 
now  we  fee  the  true  reafon,  why  there  have  been  many  books  called  Her- 
metical  and  Trifmegiftical  ; fome  of  which,  notwithftanding,  cannot  pof- 
fibly  be  conceived  to  have  been  of  fuch  great  antiquity,  nor  written  by 
Hermes  Trifnegift  himfelf,  viz.  becauie  it  was  cuftomary  with  the  Egyp- 
tian priefts  to  intitle  their  own  philofophick  and  theologick  books  to 
Hermes.  Moreover,  it  is  very  probable,  that  feveral  of  the  books  of 
the  Egyptian  priefts  of  latter  times  were  not  originally  written  in  the 
Egyptian  language,  but  the  Greek  •,  becaufe,  at  leaft  from  the  Ptole- 
niaick  kings  downward,  Greek  was  become  very  familiar  to  all  the 
learned  Egyptians,  and  in  a manner  vulgarly  fpoken,  as  may  appear 
from  tliofe  very  words,  Ilermes , Trifmegift , and  the  like,  fo  common- 
ly ufed  by  them,  together  with  the  proper  names  of  places ; and  be- 
caufe the  Coptick  language  to  this  very  day  hath  more  of  Greek  than 
Egyptian  words  in  it  ; nay,  Plutarch  ventures  to  etymologize  thofc 
old  Egyptian  names,  lfis,  OJiris , Horns  and  Typbon,  from  the  Greek,  as 
if  the  Egyptians  had  been  anciently  well  acquainted  with  that  lan- 
guage. 


Now,  that  fome  of  thofe  ancient  Hermaick  books,  written  by  Hermes 
Trifmgift  himfelf,  or  believed  to  be  fuch  by  the  Egyptians,  and  kept  in 
the  cuftody  of  their  priefts,  were  ftill  in  being  and  extant  amongft  them, 
after  the  times  of  Chriftianity,  fee  ms  to  be  unqueftionable  from  the  tefti- 
rnony  of  that  pious  and  learned  father  Clemens  Alexandrinus , he  giving  this  Strom,  0.  p- 
particular  account  of  them,,  after  the  mentioning  of  their  opinion  concerning  633- 
the  tranfmigration  of  fouls:  Ehe  Egyptians  follow  a certain  peculiar pbilo- ^ 
fophy  of  their  own , which  maybe  bejl  declared  by  fetting  down  the  order  c/pouen.]'^ 
their  religious  proceffion.  Fir  ft , therefore , goes  the  Precentor,  carrying  two  of 
Hermes  his  books  along  with  him  •,  the  one  of  which  contains  the  hymns  of  the 
gods , the  other  directions  for  the  kingly  office.  After  him  follows  the  Horo- 
fcopusy  who  is  particularly  inftrubled  in  Hermes  his  afrological  books , which 
are  four.  ‘Then  fucceeds  the  Hierogrammateus  or  f acred  fertbe,  with  feathers 
upon  his  heady  and  a book  and  rule  in  his  hands,  to  whom  it  belongeth  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  hieroglyph'! cks,  as  alfo  with  cofmography , geo- 
graphy, the  order  of  the  fun  and  moon  and  five  planets , the  chorography  of 
Egypt,  and  defeription  of  Nile.  In  the  next  place  cometh  the  Stolifies , who 
is  to  be  thoroughly  intruded  in  thofie  ten  books , which  treat  concerning  the 
honour  of  the  gods , the  Egyptian  worfhip , facrifices , firjl -fruits , prayers , 
pomps , and  fefi reals.  And  laft  of  all  marchetb  the  prophet , who  is  prefidenl 
ef  the  temple  and  facred  things , and  ought  to  be  thoroughly  verfed  in  thofe 
other  ten  books  called  facerdotal , concerning  laws , the  gods , and  the  whole 
difcipline  of  the  priefts.  Wherefore , amongft  the  books  of  Hermes,  there  are 
forty  two  accounted  moft  necefary  •,  of  which  thirty  fix,  containing  all  the  E- 
gyptian  philofophy , were  to  be  learned,  by  tbefe  particular  orders  before  men- 
tioned i 
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timed 3 but  the  other  fixy  treating  of  medicinal  things , by  the  Paflophori. 
From  which  place  wc  underdand,  that  at  lead  forty  two  books  of  the  an- 
cient Hermes  Trifmegi/},  or  inch  reputed  by  the  Egyptians,  were  dill  ex- 
tant in  the  time  of  Clemens  AlexandrimiSy  about  two  hundred  years  after  the 
Chridian  epocha. 

Furthermore,  that  there  were  certain  Books  really  Egyptian,  and  called 
Hermaical  or  Trifmegidical,  (whether  written  by  the  ancient  Hermes  Trif- 
megifi  himfelf,  or  by  other  Egyptian  prieds  of  latter  times,  according  to  the 
tenor  of  his  dodtrine,  and  only  intitled  to  him)  which,  after  the  times  of 
Chr iftianity,  began  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  other  nations,  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  feems  probable  from  hence,  becaufe  fuch  books  are  not  only  men- 
tioned and  acknowledged  by  Chridian  writers  and  fathers,  but  alfo  by  Pa- 
Pay.  374.  Sans  ar)d  philofophers.  In  Plutarch's  difeourfe  de  Ifide  & Cfiride , we 

[r*  375  ] read  thus  of  them  : ’E»  rxTo  "Egy.v  Xcyoy-ivun  filQxoi j,  IroAcn 

m/i  tuv  itijuv  ovoyedroov,  or  1 ryv  ytv  £7ri  rn;  r«  yX Its  7 rerx'yy.evyv  3lnixy.iv, 

' Slcov , ''EAAnvff  cd  ' A-rroXX uvx  x.p,XvQii  -rriv  (ft  im  th  7 rvevy.x'lo;,  ol  yXv  ’'Otngiv,  ol  31 

ZxtjxTuv,  o\  3\  2wS-i  A ipvTrltrl  In  the  books  called  HermesV,  or  Hermaical , it  is 
reported  to  have  been  written  concerning  /acred  names , that  the  power  appointed 
to  prefide  over  the  motion  of  the  fun  is  called  by  the  Egyptians  Horus  (as  by  the 
Greeks  Apollo)  and  that , which  prefides  over  the  air  and  wind , is  called  by 
fome  Ofiris,  by  others  Sarapis,  and  by  others  Sothi,  in  the  Egyptian  language. 
Now  thefe  facred  names  in  Plutarch  feern  to  be  feveral  names  of  God  ; 
and  therefore,  whether  thefe  Hermaick  books  of  his  were  the  fame  with 
thofe  in  Clemens  Alexandrinus , fuch  as  were  fuppofed  by  the  Egyptians  to 
have  been  written  by  Hermes  Prifmegift  himfelf,  or  other  books  written 
by  Egyptian  prieds,  according  to  the  tenor  of  this  dodlrine  3 we  may  by 
the  way  obferve,  that,  according  to  the  Hermaical  or  Trifmegidick  dodfrine, 
one  and  the  fame  Deity  was  worfhipped  under  feveral  names  and  notions, 
according  to  its  feveral  powers  and  virtues,  manifeded  in  the  world  3 which 
is  a thing  afterwards  more  to  be  infided  on.  Moreover,  it  hath  been  ge- 
nerally believed,  that  L.  Apuleius  Madaurenfts , an  eminent  Platonick  phi- 
lofopher,  and  zealous  afiertor  of  paganifm,  was  the  tranflator  of  the  Af- 
clepian  dialogue  of  Hermes  Prifmegifi  out  of  Greek  into  Latin  3 which 
therefore  hath  been  accordingly  published  with  Apuleius  his  works.  And  Bar- 
thius  affirms,  that  St.  Auftin  does  fomewhere  expredy  impute  this  verfion 
to  Apuleius  •,  but  we  confefs  we  have  not  yet  met  with  the  place.  However, 
there  feems  to  be  no  fufficient  reafon,  why  Colvius  ffiould  call  this  into  que- 
dion  from  the  dyle  and  Latin.  Again,  it  is  certain,  that  Jamblichus  doth 
not  only  mention  thefe  Hermaick  books,  under  the  name  of  rx  (pc^cynx 
'Eoy.St  the  books  that  are  carried  up  and  down  as  HermesV,  or  vulgarly 
imputed  to  him  3 but  alfo  vindicate  them  from  the  imputation  of  impolture. 
Not  as  if  there  were  any  fufpicion  at  all  of  that,  which  Cafaubon  is  fo  confi- 
dent of,  that  thefe  Hermaick  books  were  all  forged  by  Chadians  3 but  be- 
caufe fome  might  then  poffibly  imagine  them  to  have  been  counterfeited  by 
philofophers  3 wherefore  it  will  be  convenient  here  to  fet  down  the  whole 
pafliige  of  Jamblichus  * concerning  it,  as  it  is  in  the  Greek  MS. 
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Hermes  do  really  contain  the  Hermaick  opinions  and  doctrines  in  them , although 
they  often  [peak  the  language  of  philofophers  \ the  reafon  whereof  is,  becaufe 
they  were  tranjlated  out  of  the  Egyptian  tongue  by  men  not  unacquainted  with 
pbilofophy.  But  Chaeremon  and  thofe  others , &c.  Where  it  is  firft  obferv- 
able,  that  Jamblichus  doth  not  affirm  thefe  Hermaick  books  to  have  been 
written  by  Hermes  Trifmegift  himfelf,  he  calling  them  only  J.-csaaa  df 
'Eoy.7,  the  books  that  were  carried  about  as  Hermes’r.  But  that  which  he 
affirmeth  of  them  is  this,  that  they  did  really  contain  the  Hermaical  opinions # 
and  derive  their  original  from  Egypt.  Again,  whereas  fome  might  then 
poffibly  fufpedt,  that  thefe  Hermaick  books  had  been  counterfeited  by  Greek 
philofophers,  and  contained  nothing  but  the  Greek  learning  in  them,  be- 
caufe they  fpeak  fo  much  the  philofophick  language  ; Jamblichus  gives  an 
account  of  thisalfo,  that  the  reafon  hereof  was,  becaufe  they  were  tranjlated 
out  of  the  Egyptian  language  by  men  J killed  in  the  Greek  pbilofophy , who  there- 
fore added  lbmething  of  their  own  phrafe  and  notion  to  them.  It  is  true  in- 
deed, that  mod:  of  thefe  Hermaick  books,  which  now  we  have,  feem  to  have 
been  written  originally  in  Greek  ; notwithftanding  which,  others  of  them, 
and  particularly  thole  that  are  now  loft,  as  ~x  Taux*,  and  the  like,  might, 
as  Jamblichus  here  affirmeth,  have  been  tranflated  out  of  the  Egyptian  tongue, 
but  by  their  tranflators  difguifed  with  philofophick  language  and  other  Gre- 
canick  things  intermixed  with  them.  Moreover,  from  the  forecited  paflage 
of  Jamblichus  we  may  clearly  collecft,  that  Porpbyrius  in  his  epiftle  to  Anebo 
the  Egyptian  prieft  (of  which  epiftle  there  are  only  fome  fmall  fragments 
left 1 ) did  alfo  make  mention  of  thefe  Hermaick  writings  *,  and  whereas  he 
found  the  writings  of  Charemon  to  be  contradictious  to  them,  therefore  de- 
fired  to  be  refolved  by  that  Egyptian  prieft,  whether  the  doctrine  of  thofe 
Hermaick  books  were  genuine  and  truly  Egyptian,  or  no.  Now,  Jambli- 
chus in  his  anfwer  here  affirmeth,  that  the  dodtrine  of  the  ancient  Hermes , or 
the  Egyptian  theology,  was  as  to  the  fubftance  truly  reprefented  in  thole 
books,  (vulgarly  imputed  to  Hermes)  but  not  fo  by  Charemon.  Laftly,  Sr. 

Cyril  of  Alexandria  informs  us,  that  there  was  an  edition  of  thefe  Hermaick  Centra  J As- 
et Trifmegiftick  books  (compiled  together)  formerly  made  at  Athens , under  rp  If’ 
this  title,  'EfaaiV.jt  irrj-stxxlSsxx  (3i eAi's;,  fifteen  Hermaick  books.  Which  Her-  Spanhem.] 
maicks,  Cafaubon  4,  conceiving  them  to  have  been  published  before  Jam- 
blichus  his  time,  took  them  for  thofe  Salaminiaca , which  he  found  in  the 
Latin  tranflations  of  Jamblichus , made  by  Ficinus  and  Scutellius  ; whereas, 
indeed,  he  was  here  abufed  by  thofe  tranflators,  there  being  no  fuch  thing 
to  be  found  in  the  Greek  copy.  But  the  word  jw,  (not  underftood 


* Thefe  fragments  are  prefixed  to  Dr.  Galt'i 
Edition  of  J asibiicbm  dt  Myjt. 
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by  them)  being  turned  into  Salaminiaca , Cafaubon  therefore  conjedtured 
them  to  have  been  thofe  Hermaick  books  publifhed  at  Athens , becauie  Sa- 
lamin  was  not  far  diftant  from  thence.  Now,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but 
■that  this  edition  of  Hermaick  books  at  Athens  was  made  by  fome  philofopher 
or  Pagans,  and  not  by  Chriftians  ; this  appearing  alfo  from  the  words  of  St. 
Cyril  himfelf,  where,  having  fpoken  of  Mofes  and  the  agreement  of  Hermes 
with  him,  he  adds,  Trnroi'nTXi  (h  x)  t#t«  fMypviv,  iv  lilxif  ovyfyxtpotZ c owrcOei- 
’A Qw/yrt,  i-rrlxhw  'Egftxixx  TrivTiaxlbeux  fiiGAtx’  Of  which  Mofes  he  alfo , 
who  compiled  and  publifhed  the  fifteen  Hermaick  books  at  Athens,  makes  men- 
tion in  his  own  difcourfe,  (annexed  thereunto.)  For  thus  we  conceive  that  pJace 
is  to  be  underftood,  that  the  Pagan  publifher  of  the  Hermaick  books  him- 
felf  took  notice  of  fome  agreement,  that  was  betwixt  Mofes  and  Hermes. 
But  here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  becaufe  Hermes  and  the  Hermaick  books  were 
in  fuch  great  credit,  not  only  among  the  Chriftians,  but  alio  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Pagans,  therefore  were  there  fome  counterfeit  writings  obtruded 
alfo  under  that  fpecious  title;  fuch  as  that  ancient  botanick  book  mentioned 
by  Galen , and  thofe  Chriftian  forgeries  of  later  times,  the  Posmander  and 
Sermon  on  the  Mount ; which  being  not  cited  by  any  ancient  father  or  writer, 
were  both  of  them  doubtlefs  later  than  Jamblichus , who  difoovers  no  fufpi- 
cion  of  any  Chriftian  forgeries  in  this  kind. 

But  Cafaubon , who  contends,  that  all  the  theologick  books  imputed  to 
Hermes  ‘Trifmegifi  were  counterfeited  by  Chriftians,  affirms  all  the  phi- 
Iofophy,  dodtrine  and  learning  of  them  (excepting  what  only  is  Chriftian 
in  them)  to  be  merely  Platonical  and  Grecanical,  but  not  at  all  Egyptian  ; 
thence  concluding,  that  thefe  books  were  forged  by  fuch  Chriftians,  as  were 
fkilled  in  the  Platonick  or  Grecanick  learning.  But  firft,  it  is  here  confider- 
able,  that  fince  Pythagorifm,  Platonifm  and  the  Greek  learning  in  general 
was  in  great  part  derived  from  the  Egyptians,  it  cannot  be  concluded,  that 
whatfoever  is  Platonical  or  Grecanical,  therefore  was  not  Egyptian.  The 
only  inftance,  that  Cafaubon  infifts  upon,  is  this  dogma  in  the  Triifnegiftick 
books,  That  nothing  in  the  world  perifheth , and  that  death  is  not  the  dejlruclton , 
but  change  and  tranjflation  of  thirgs  only  : which,  becaufe  he  finds  amongft  fome 
of  the  Greek  philofophers,  he  refolves  to  be  peculiar  to  them  only,  and  not 
common  with  the  Egyptians.  But  fince  the  chief  defign  and  tendency  of 
that  dogma  was  plainly  to  maintain  the  immortality,  pre-exiftence  and 
tranfmigration  of  fouls,  which  dodtrine  was  unqueftionably  derived  from 
the  Egyptians;  there  is  little  reafon  to  doubt  but  that  this  dogma  was  itfelf  E- 
gyptian  alfo.  And  Pythagoras , who  was  the  chief  propagator  of  this 
dodtrine  amongft  the  Greeks,  ifov  ibt  ‘ylyvt&xi  HI  (p9si^k>xi  tuv  ovtxv,  that  no 
real  entity  (in  generations  and  corruptions)  was  made  or  deftroyed,  according 
to  thofe  Ovidian  verfes  before  cited, 

Nec  perit  in  toto  quic-quam , mihi  credite , men  do, 

Sed  variat  facismque  novat.  Nafcique  vccatur 
Incipere  ejfe  aliud,  &c. 

did  in  all  probability  derive  it,  together  with  its  fuperftruflure,  (the 

Fre- 
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pre-exi  Hence  and  tranfmigration  of  fouls,)  at  once  from  the  Egyptians.  But 
it  is  obfervable,  that  the  Egyptians  had  alfo  a peculiar  ground  of  their  own 
for  this  Dogma  ('which  we  do  not  find  infilled  upon  by  the  Greek  philofo- 
phers)  and  it  is  thus  expreffed  in  the  eighth  of  Ficinus  his  Hermetick  books 
or  chapters-,  udeiins®3  ^£o\  o ^ §wov  xS-dvulov,  afovxrav  in  tv  d$ravx n 

1 Tl  XTroOxVciv  ' 7TXVTX  £?£  T X iV  TW  V.lQuW  [jJpV  if  l TV  mQ(J.V,  [XXhifX  Pi  0 

utyu TrQr  to  XoyiDv  £wev*  If  the  world  he  a fecond  god  and  an  immortal  ani- 
mal, then  is  it  mpoffible , that  any  part  of  this  immortal  animal  floould  perijh 
or  come  to  nothing  ; but  all  things  in  the  world  are  parts  of  this  great  mun- 
dane animal,  and  chiefly  man,  who  is  a rational  animal.  Which  lame  notion 
we  find  alfo  infilled  on  in  the  Afclepian  dialogue  Secundum  deum  hunc 
crede,  6 Afclepi,  omnia  gubernantem , omniaque  mundana  illuftrantem  anima - 
lia.  Si  enim  animal,  mundus,  vivens , femper  fait  & eft  & erit,  nihil  in 
mundo  mortale  eft : viventis  enim  uniufcujvflque  partis,  qu<e  in  ipfo  tnundo,  flcut 
in  uno  e o demon e animale  femper  vivente , nullus  eft  mortalitatis  locus.  Where 
though  the  Latin  be  a little  imperfect,  yet  the  fenfe  is  this  Ton  are  to  believe 
the  world,  6 Afclepius,  to  be  a fecond  god  governing  all  things,  and  illuftrating 
all  mundane  animals.  Now  if  the  world  be  a living  animal,  and  immortal  \ 
then  there  is  nothing  mortal  in  it,  there  being  no  place  for  mortality  as  to  any 
living  part  or  member  of  that  mundane  animal,  that  always  liveth.  Not- 
withllanding  which,  we  deny  not,  but  that  though  Pythagoras  firll  derived  this 
notion  from  the  Egyptians,  yet  he  and  his  followers  might  probably  improve 
the  lame  farther  (as  Plato  tells  us,  that  the  Greeks  generally  did  what  they 
received  from  the  Barbarians)  namely  to  the  taking  away  the  qualities  and 
forms  of  bodies,  and  refolving  all  corporeal  things  into  magnitude,  figure 
and  motion.  But  that  there  is  indeed  fome  of  the  old  Egyptian  learning, 
contained  in  thefe  Trifmegiftick  books  now  extant,  lhall  be  clearly  proved  af- 
terwards, when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  that  grand  myllery  of  the  Egyptian 
theology  (derived  by  Orpheus  from  them)  that  God  is  all.  To  conclude, 
Jamblichus  his  judgment  in  this  cafe  ought  without  controverfy  to  be  far 
preferred  before  Cafauborfs , both  by  reafon  of  his  great  antiquity,  and  his  be- 
ing much  better  skilled,  not  only  in  the  Greek,  but  alfo  the  Egyptian  learn- 
ing; that  the  books  imputed  to  Hermes  Drifmegift  did  'Epgzlxct;  Saga?, 

really  contain  the  Hermaick  opinions,  though  they  fpake  fometimes  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Greek  philofophers. 

Wherefore,  upon  all  thefe  confiderations,  we  conceive  it  reafonable  to  con- 
clude, that  though  there  have  been  fome  Hermaick  books  counterfeited  by 
Chriftians,  fince  Jamblichus  his  time,  as  namely  the  Pcemander  and  the  fer- 
mon  in  the  mount  concerning  regeneration , neither  of  which  are  found  cited 
by  any  ancient  father  ; yet  there  were  other  Hermaick  books,  which  though 
not  written  by  Hermes  Triflnegift  himfelf,  nor  all  of  them  in  the  Egyptian 
language,  but  fome  of  them  in  Greek,  were  truly  Egyptian,  and  did,  for 
the  fiubftance  of  them,  contain  the  Hermaick  dodlrine.  Such  probably  were 
thofe  mentioned  by  the  ancient  fathers,  but  fince  loft,  as  the  t%  revixx, 
which  feems  to  haye  been  a dilcourfe  concerning  the  Cofmogonia,  and  the 
r«  and  the  like.  And  fuch  alfo  may  fome  of  thefe  Hermaick 
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books  be,  that  are  ftill  extant  *,  as  to  inftance  particularly,  the  Afclepian  dia- 
logue, entitled  in  the  Greek  6 tIa ei<&  a oyQe,  the  pcrfebi  oration , and  in  all 
probability  tranflated  into  Latin  by  Apuleius.  For  it  can  hardly  be  imagin- 
ed, that  he  who  was  fo  devout  a Pagan,  fo  learned  a philofopher,  and  fo  witty  a 
man,  Ihould  be  fo  far  impofed  upon  by  a counterfeit  Trifmegiftick  book, 
and  mere  Chriftian  cheat,  as  to  bellow  tranllating  upon  it,  and  recommend  it 
to  the  world,  as  that  which  was  genuinely  Pagan.  But  however,  whether 
Apuleius  were  the  tranflator  of  this  Afclepian  dialogue  or  no,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  fpirit  of  it  is  not  at  all  Chriftian,  but  rankly  Pagan  ; one  inftance 
whereof  we  have,  in  its  glorying  of  a power,  that  men  have  of  making 
gods,  upon  which  account  St.  Aujtin  1 thought  fit  to  concern  himfelf  in  the 
confutation  of  it.  Moreover,  it  being  extant  and  vulgarly  known  before  Jam- 
blichus  his  time,  it  muft  needs  be  included  in  his  tx  (psgoptm  u?  'Efjwa,  and 
confequently  receive  this  atteftation  from  him,  that  it  did  contain  not  merely 
the  Greekilh,  but  the  Hermaical  and  Egyptian  doCtrine. 


,50-  col  "Fhere  are  indeed  fome  obje&ions  made  againft  this,  as  firft  from  what  we 
r read  in  this  dialogue,  concerning  the  purgation  of  the  world  partly  by  wa- 
ter, and  partly  by  fire;  Tunc  ille  Dominus  id  pater  Feus,  primipotens,  & unus 
gubernator  mundi , intuens  in  mores  fadlaque  hominum , voluntate  fua  ( qua  ejl  dei 
benignitas ) vitiis  refiftens , id  corrupted  errorem  revocans , malignitatem  omnem 
vel  all uv tone  diluens,  vel  igne  confumens,  ad  antiquam  faciem  mundum  revocabit. 
When  the  world  becomes  thus  degenerate , then  that  Lord  and  Father , the  fupreme 
God , and  the  only  governor  of  the  world , beholding  the  manners  and  deeds  of 
men,  by  his  will  ( which  is  his  benignity')  always  rejifting  vice , and  rejlcring 
things  from  their  degeneracy , will  either  wajh  away  the  malignity  of  the  world 
by  water , or  elfe  confrne  it  by  fire , and  rejlore  it  to  its  ancient  form  again. 
But  fince  we  find  in  Julius  Firmicus a,  that  there  was  a tradition  amongft  the 
Egyptians,  concerning  the  Apocataftafis  of  the  world,  partim per  xxla,x.Xv£pbv9 
partim  per  IxTrfixfiiv,  partly  by  inundation  and  partly  by  conflagration,  this  ob- 
jection can  fignify  nothing.  Wherefore  there  is  another  objection,  that  hath 
lome  more  plaufibility,  from  that  prophecy,  which  we  find  in  this  Afclepius , 
concerning  the  overthrow  of  the  Egyptian  paganifm  (ulhered  in  with  much 
lamentation)  in  thefe  words  ; Tunc  terra  ifta , fandliffima  fedes  delubrorum , fe- 
pulchrorum  erit  mortuorumque  pleniffima  •,  then  this  land  of  Egypt,  formerly  the 
mofi  holy  feat  of  the  religious  temples  of  the  gods,  Jhall  be  every  where  full  of  the 
Gv  D.  L 3 fepulchers  of  dead  men.  The  fenfe  whereo  is  thus  exprefled  by  St.  Aufiin  ■,  Hoc 
t.  2.6.  [p.i<5<5.  videtur  dolere,  quod  memorise  martyrum  noftrorum  templis  eorum  delubrifque  fuc- 
Tom.  VII.  cederent ; lit  viz.  qui  h.ec  legunt,  animo  a nobis  averfo  aique perverfo,  putent  d 
Paganis  decs  cultos  fuijfe  in  templis , d nobis  autem  coli  mortuos  in  fepulchris  : 
He  feems  to  lament  this , that  the  memorials  of  our  martyrs  fhould  fucceed  in 
the  place  of  their  temples , that  fo  they , who  read  this,  with  a perverfe  mind, 
might  think , that  by  the  Pagans  the  gods  were  worfhipped  in  temples , but  by  us 
(Chriftians)  dead  men  in  fepulchers.  Notwithftanding  which,  this,  very  thing 
feems  to  have  had  its  accomplilhment  too  foon  after,  as  may  be  gathered 
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From  thefe  paflages  of  Theodoret , *)  ydg  xvtuv  tmi/  x«ah//.ev«i/  Beuv  Av  pivnywo,  ex  d*  c#r.  g. 
tUc  ruv  dvfyuirm  igyXtn^av  (ol  /xxplugi;)  iixvot 'a;'  Now  the  martyrs  have  utterly 
abolijhed  and  blotted  out  of  the  minds  of  men  the  memory  of ' thofe,  who  were , pe°™‘ 
formerly  called  gcds.  And  again,  t«?  yap  ooulv;  vey.f;  b dmiipyfez 

'toii;  UjUETE^sjf  StoT;,  xal  t8?  |w,ev  (PpxJvs  d.7ti(priV£  t«toi?  Je  to  exe.vwu  ooTrimyot  yfya;,  &C. 

0«r  Leri  «0ie>  brought  his  dead  (that  is,  his  martyrs)  into  the  room  and 
■place  (that  is,  the  temples)  of  the  gods ; whom  he  hath  fent  away  empty , and 
b eft  owed  their  honour  upon  thefe  his  martyrs.  For  now  injlead  of  the  feftivals  of 
Jupiter  and  Bacchus,  are  celebrated  thofe  of  Peter  and  Paul,  Thomas  and  Ser- 
gius, and  other  holy  martyrs.  Wherefore  this  being  fo  fhrewd  and  plain  a 
defeription  in  the  Afclepian  dialogue  of  what  really  happened  in  the  Chri- 
ftian world,  it  may  feem  fufpicious,  that  it  was  rather  a hiftory,  written  after 
tire  event,  than  a prophecy  before  it,  as  it  pretends  to  be  : it  very  much  re- 
fembling  that  complaint  of  Eunapius  Sardianus  in  the  life  of  AZdeftus  x,  when 
the  Chriftians  had  demolifhed  the  temple  of  Serapis  in  Egypt,  feizing  upon 
its  riches  and  treafure,  that  inftead  of  the  gods,  the  monks  then  gave  divine 
honour  to  certain  vile  and  flagitious  perfons  deceafed,  called  by  the  name  of 
martyrs.  Now  if  this  be  granted,  this  book  muft  needs  be  counterfeit  and 
fuppofititious.  Neverthelefs,  St.  Auftin  entertained  no  fuch  fufpicion  con- 
cerning this  Afclepian  paflage,  as  if  it  had  been  a hiftory  written  after  the 
fadt,  that  is,  after  the  lepulchers  and  memorials  of  the  martyrs  came  to  be 
fo  frequented  •,  he  fuppoflng  this  book  to  be  unqueftionably  of  greater  anti- 
quity. Wherefore  he  concludes  it  to  be  a prophecy  or  prediction  made  in- 
ft  in  it  u fallacis  fpiritus , by  the  inftinEl  or  fuggeftion  of  fame  evil  fpirit ; they 
fadly  then  prefaging  the  ruin  of  their  own  empire.  Neither  was  this  Afcle- 
pian dialogue  only  anefenter  than  St.  Auftin,  but  it  is  cited  by  LaStantius  Fir- 
mianus  1 alfo  under  the  name  of  o tea  no;  Aye;,  the  perfect  oration , as  was 
faid  before,  and  that  as  a thing  then  reputed  of  great  antiquity.  Wherefore, 
in  all  probability,  this  Afclepian  paflage  was  written  before  that  deferibed  e- 
vent  had  its  accomplifhment.  And  indeed  if  Antoninus  the  philofopher  (as 
the  forementioned  Eunapius  5 writes)  did  predict  the  very  fame  thing,  that 
after  his  deceafe,  that  magnificent  temple  of  Serapis  in  ASgypt , together  with 
the  reft,  fliould  be  demolifhed,  axl  rd  Upd  rdtpn;  ytvbn&ai,  and  the  temples  of 
the  gods  turned  into  fepulchers  ; why  might  not  this  Egyptian  or  Trifmegiftick 
writer  receive  the  like  infpiration  or  tradition  ? or  at  leaft  make  the  fame 
conjecture  ? 


But  there  is  yet  another  objection  made  againft  the  flneerity  of  this  Afcle-  Mb.  4-  cat-  <*. 
pian  dialogue,  from  LaStantius  his  citing  a paflage  out  of  it  for  the  fecond  (^Pivin  ^n* 
perfon  in  the  Trinity,  the  Son  of  God  ; Hermes  in  eo  libro  (faith  LaStan-^'^'^'^ 
tins)  qui  o t tXuo;  Xoyo;  inferibitur , his  ufus  eft  verbis , b Apia;  xxl  b ttmtuv 
orormr;,  ov  xxXiTv  vsvoyAy.xy.tv,  £7te1  tov  btWt^ov  eVoiWe  Stov,  of  alb  v xxl  aiSyrov 
(c4t£&'/i  tov  Je  (pny.i  a’  fta  to  a & totai  qcCtov,  vtol  ydo  TyVa  ax  eo  tzotsoov  abro;  a’l&otlo, 
ooXX’  on  il;  xAy^iv  \vrroTrty.Trti  xoil  £ if  vav)  £7r£i  Ta  tov  tTrolyat,  tt^tov,  y.xl  yeovov,  xxl 
tvx,  xxXo;  ft  s'pdvv  aura,  xeft  TrXypbrdlo;  ttxvtuv  t uv  yyaSds,  by  lave  te  xeft  ttxv\j 
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&n<rtv  u;  ’IS i w jok ov  Which  we  find  in  Apuleius  his  Latin  tranflation  thus  ren- 
Coh.p.  jSS.  dered •,  Dominus  & omnium  conformator,  quern  rcbte  Deum  dicimus,  a fe  fecun- 
dum  deum  fecit , qui  videri  & fentiri  poffit  quern  fecundum  [deum]  fenfibilern 
ita  dixerim , non  ideo  quod  ipfe  fen  tint  {de  hoc  enim  an  ipfe  fen  tint  annon  alio  di - 
cemus  tempore ) fed  eo  quod  videntium  fenfus  incurrit :)  quoniam  ergo  hunc  fecit 
ex  fe  primam , & a fe  fecundum , vifufque  eji  ei  pulcher , utpote  qui  eft  omnium  bo- 
nitate  pleniffimus , amavit  eum  ut  divinitatis  fua  prolcm,  (for  fo  it  ought  to  be 
read,  and  not  patrem , it  being  r Urn  in  the  Greek. ) The  lord  and  maker  of 
all , ‘uohom  we  rightly  call  God , when  he  had  made  a fecond  god , vifible  and  fen- 
fible  (/  fay,  fenfible , not  actively,  becaufe  himfelf  hath  fenfe , for  concerning 
this , whether  he  have  fenfe  or  no,  we  fhall  fpeak  elfewhere , but  paffively,  becaufe 
he  incurs  into  our  fenfe s ) this  being  his  Jirft  and  only  production,  feemed  both 
beautiful  to  him,  and  moft  full  of  all  good,  and  therefore  he  loved  him  dearly  as 
his  own  offspring.  Which  Labi  an  tins,  and  after  him  St.  Auftin  l *,  under- 
derftanding  of  the  perfect  Word  of  God  or  eternal  A oyo;,  made  ufe  of  it  as 
a teftimony  againft  the  Pagans  for  the  confirmation  of  Chriftianity  •,  they 
taking  it  for  granted,  that  this  Hermaick  book  was  genuinely  Egyptian,  and 
did  reprefen t the  dodlrine  of  the  ancient  Hermes  Trifmegift.  But  Dionyfius 
Petavius  1 and  other  later  writers,  underftanding  this  place  in  the  fame  fenfe 
with  Labi  ant  ius  and  St.  Auftin,  have  made  a quite  different  ufe  of  it,  namely, 
to  infer  from  thence,  that  this  book  was  fpurious  and  counterfeited  by  forne 
Chriftian.  To  which  we  reply,  firff,  that  if  this  Hermaick  writer  had  ac- 
knowledged an  eternal  Xcyos  or  IV 'or d of  God,  and  called  it  a fecond  God  and 
the  Son  of  God,  he  had  done  no  more  in  this,  than  Philo  the  Jew  did,  who 
Ipeaking  of  this  fame  A byo?,  exprefiy  calls  it  SPt^ov  B-eov  and  mguToyom  ijov  Sta, 
the  fecond  God  and  the  firft-bcgotten  Son  of  God.  Notwithftanding  which, 
thole  writings  of  Philo's  are  not  at  all  fufpedted.  And  Origen  affirms,  that 
inGin  Ham.  fome  of  the  ancient  philofophers  did  the  like-.  Multi  philofophorum  veterum , 
14.  unum  effe  deum , qui  cunbta  crearit , dixerunt  -,  atque  in  hoc  confentiunt  legi.  Ali- 

quant.i autem  hoc  adjiciunt,  quod  Deus  cunbta  per  verb um  fuum  fee er it  & regat, 
ist  verbum  Dei  fit , quo  cunbta  moderentur  *,  in  hoc  non  folion  legi,  fed  & evangelio 
queque  confona  feribunt.  Many  of  the  old  philofophers  (that  is,  all  befides  a few 
atheilf ick  ones)  have  faid,  that  there  is  one  God  who  created  all  things,  and 
thefe  agree  with  the  law : but  fome  add  further,  that  God  made  all  things  by  his 
Word,  and  that  it  is  the  Word  of  God,  by  which  all  things  are  governed  •,  and 
thefe  write  confonantly  not  only  to  the  law,  but  alfo  to  the gofpel.  But  whether 
Philo  3 derived  this  dodtrine  from  the  Greek  philofophers,  or  from  Egyptians 
and  Hermes  Trifmegift,  he  being  an  Alexandrian,  may  well  be  a queftion.  Eor 
c ^ St.  Cyril  doth  indeed  cite  feveral  pa fi ages  out  of  Hermaick  writings  then  ex~ 
1 t />  33.  * tant,  to  this  very  purpofe.  We  fhall  only  fet  down  one  of  them  here  •,  0 xor- 
jj.o;  iyju  dcgo'jjx  t7rtx.sly.ivov  Sr.yieoyov  Xoyov  tb  mctVTun  IfmOTsi,  0,'  smtvov  irp u- 
T'/j  d’cvccyi;,  ccysvtfl igj  umicablo;,  sxtiw  7r^oyj-^x7x,  iir maSon,  y.xl  dcyjt 
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rwu  S\  aJrs  £Y|fJ^X[>yy|9zvlu)V^  cc~t  is  tk  -nrxvJeXefx  irpoyovof  f reXzi l^5  youuQy  ijo$. 

The  world  hath  a govern  our  fet  over  it , that  Word  of  the  Lord  of  all , which 
was  the  maker  of  it  \ this  is  the  firfi  -power  after  himfelf  uncreated , infinite , 
looking  out  from  him , ruling  over  all  things  that  were  made  by  him  \ this 
is  the  perfect  and  genuine  fon  of  the  firfi  omniperfcEt  Being.  Neverthelefs  the 
Author  of  the  tea xly^r,  or  Afclepian  Dialogue , in  that  forecited  pafTage 
of  his,  by  his  fecond  God,  the  fon  of  the  firfi,  meant  no  fuch  thing  at  all 
as  the  Chriflian  Logos,  or  fecond  perfon  of  the  Trinity,  but  only  the  vifible 
world.  Which  is  fo  plain  from  the  words  themfelves,  that  it  is  a wonder 
how  Laftantius  and  St.  Auftin  could  interpret  them  otherwife,  he  making 
therein  a queftion,  whether  this  fecond  God  were  [adtively]  fenfible  or  no. 
Sut  the  fame  is  farther  manifelled  from  other  places  of  that  dialogue,  as  this 
for  example.  Ah  t emit  at  is  Dominus  Deus  primus  eft,  fecundus  eft  mundus  \ Tloe 
Lord  of  eternity  is  the  firfi  God , but  the  fecond  God  is  the  world.  And  again, 
hummus  qui  dicitur  Deus  re  hi  or  gubernatorque  fenfibilis  Dei , ejus  qui  in  fe  com- 
plete it  ur  omnem  locum , omnemque  rerum  fubftantiam  ; The  fupreme  God  is  the 
governour  of  that  fenfible  god,  which  contains  in  it  all  place  and  all  the  fubftance 
of  things.  And  that  this  was  indeed  a part  of  the  Hermaick  or  Egyptian 
rheology,  that  the  vifible  world  animated  was  a fecond  God,  and  the  l'on  of 
the  firfi  God,  appears  alfo  from  thofe  Hermaick  books  publifhed  by  Ficinus , 
and  vulgarly  called  Fcemander , though  that  be  only  the  firfi  of  them.  There 
hath  been  one  pafiage  already  cited  out  of  the  eighth  book,  isulep©3  S-zo\  o 
xoa-y. ©■*,  the  world  is  a fecond  God.  After  which  followed!  more  to  the 
fame  purpofe  ; vgAOr1  yxa  7rdv\uv  oVrwf,  ft  dyevrll®*,  xa'i  $r,y. wgyos  tuj 

oXuv S'EOf.  (hurt £0?  cfe  6 xxt  clxovx  auVa  vtt  xvjS  yz-jo  y.s'j'fSf’  y.x'i  vA  aula  <rvu£%bf/.cv(&J 

xxi  rpiCpofAevog  y.xi  xQxva.'Ji^oy.ivo;  wj  uV’  Ihx  ivxlfio'  The  firfi  God  is  that  eternal 
unmade  maker  of  all  things  the  fecond  is  he  that  is  made  according  to  the 
image  of  the  firfi , which  is  contained , cherifhed  or  nourifioed  and  immortalized 
by  him , as  by  his  own  parent , by  whom  it  is  made  an  immortal  animal.  So  a- 
gain  in  the  ninth  book,  -ttutyio  o Tzop  tx  xotry. a,  xxl  o fizv  xd<Ty.o;  'fig  t«  hsx,  God 
is  the  father  of  the  world , and  the  world  is  the  fon  of  God.  And  in  the 
twelfth,  o Is  <tvu.7tx;  y.Ofry.ot;  a to;  o ydyxg  hzo;  xx\  tb  [xifovo;  zlxm,  this  whole  World 
is  a great  God  and  the  image  of  a greater. 


As  for  the  other  Hermetick  or  Trifmegiflick  books,  publifhed  partly  by 
Ficinus  and  partly  by  Patricias , we  cannot  confidently  condemn  any  of  them 
for  Chriflian  che'ats  or  impoftures,  fave  only  the  Pcemander , and  the  Sermon 
in  the  mount  concerning  regeneration , the  firfi  and  thirteenth  of  Ficinus  his 
chapters  or  books.  Neither  of  which  books  are  cited  by  any  of  the  ancient 
fathers,  and  therefore  may  be  prefumed  not  to  have  been  extant  in  Jamblichus 
his  time,  but  more  lately  forged  ; and  that  probably  by  one  ancl  the  felf-fame 
hand,  fince  the  writer  of  the  latter  ( the  fermon  in  the  moint ) makes  mention 
of  the  former  (that  is,  the  Pcemander)  in  the  clofe  of  it.  For  that,  which 
Gafaubon  objedls  againft  the  fourth  of  Ficinus  his  books  or  chapters  (entitled 
the  Crater ,)  feems  not  very  confiderable,  itbeing  queftionable,  whether  by 
tip;  Crater  any  fuch  thing  were  there  meant,  as  the  Chriflian  Baptifterion. 
Wherefore,  as  for  all  the  reft,  of  thofe  Hermaick  books,  efpecially  fuch  of 

them 
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them  as  being  cited  by  ancient  fathers,  may  be  prefumed  to 'have  been  extant 
before  Jamblichus  his  time  ; we  know  no  reafon  why  we  fhould  not  concur 
with  that  learned  philofopher  in  his  judgment  concerning  them,  that  though 
they  often  fpeak  the  language  of  philofophers,  and  were  not  written  by 
Hermes  Trifmegift  himfelf,  yet  they  do  ready  contain  Sofa 'Eoy-odi 'xxg,  Her- 
maical  opinions , or  the  Egyptian  doftrine.  The  ninth  of  Ficinus  his  books 
mentions  the  Afclepian  dialogue,  under  the  Greek  title  of  o'  tea  eiog  xbyoc,  pre- 
tending to  have  been  written  by  the  fame  hand  ; %(/(;  £ ’ArxAjjwif,  rov  teAejw 
cFroSeS'uiXX  Aoyov,  wv  de  xvxyxxiov  riyxy.xi  xxoXn%-,  ixetvu,  xxlrov  Trspl  xlofrireus  A byov 
fiegex6s~v  The  meaning  of  which  place  ( not  underftood  by  the  tranllator) 
is  this  ; / lately  publijhed  (O  Afclepius)  the  book  entitled  o Tixiiog  a oyog  (or  the 
perfedl  oration)  and  now  I judge  it  necejfary , in  pur fait  of  the  fame , to  difcourfe 
concerning  fenfe.  Which  book,  as  well  as  the  perfect  oration,  is  cited  by 
Lablantius  \ As  is  alfo  the  tenth  of  Ficinus,  called  the  Clavis , which  does 
not  only  pretend  to  be  of  kin  to  the  ninth,  and  confequently  to  the  Afclepius 
Jikewife,  but  alfo  to  contain  in  it  an  epitome  of  that  Hermaick  book  called 
rd  ymxx,  mentioned  in  Eufebius  his  Chronicon  % rov  xlyov,  £' AryAWii,  aoi 

xvednxx,  rov  <?e  ay/xepov  bixxibv  e’o  tw  Txt.  xvxQeivxi  £7te1  xxl  ruv  rsvixuv  Aoyuv.  r uv 

rrf;  xorov  \s\x\yy.tvuv  srh  'nr  no  yd.  My  former  difcourfe  was  dedicated  to  thee,  O 
Afclepius,  but  this  to  Tatius,  it  being  an  epitome  of  thofe  Genica  that  were  de- 
livered to  him.  Which  Tmx.x  are  thus  again  afterwards  mentioned  in  the  fame 
book,  ax  rxnax $ Iv  ro7g  Fevixo7g,  oti  xno  y.ixg  ^oyfig  rv;  tv  7 rxvog  nxaxi  xl  t]/t iyjxi 
e taiv ; Have  you  not  heard  in  the  Genica,  that  all  fouls  are  derived  from  one  foul 
of  the  univerfe  ? Neither  of  which  two  places  were  underllood  by  Ficinus. 
But  doubtlels  this  latter  Hermaick  book  had  fomething  foilled  into  it,  becaufe 
there  is  a manifeft  contradidlion  found  therein ; forafmuch  as  that  tranfmigration 
of  human  fouls  into  brutes,  which  in  the  former  part  thereof  is  aflerted  after  the 
Egyptian  way,  £;  xxrxSlw  f^g  as  the  juft  punifhment  of  the  wicked , is 

afterwards  cried  down  and  condemned  in  it,  as  the  greatell  error.  And  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  following  books  feem  to  us  to  be  as  Egyptian  as  any  of 
the  reft  ; as  alfo  does  that  long  book  entitled,  xopu  xoayv,  the  thirteenth  in 
Patricias.  Nay,  it  is  obfervable,  that  even  thofe  very  books  themfelves,  that 
are  fo  juftly  fufpedled  and  condemned  forChriftian  forgeries,  have  fomething  of 
the  Hermaical  or  Egyptian  philofophy,  here  and  there  interfperfed  in  them. 
As  for  example,  when  in  the  Pocmander  God  is  twice  call  xppmbv Xug,  male  and 
female  together,  this  feems  to  have  been  Egyptian  (and  derived  from  thence 
by  Orpheus ) according  to  that  elegant  paflage  in  the  Afclepian  dialogue  con- 
cerning God  *,  Hie  ergo , qui  folds  eft  omnia,  utriufque  fexus  fcecunditate plenijji- 
mus , femper  voluntatis  fu<e  pregnans,  parit  femper  qui c quid  voluerit  procreare : 
He  therefore , who  alone  is  all  things , andmoft  full  of  the  fecundity  of  both  fexes , 
being  always  pregnant  of  his  own  will , always  pro  due  eth  whalfoever  he  pleafeth. 
Again,  when  death  is  thus  deferibed  in  it,  zrxpxh Sovxi  ro  a£y.x  tig  xxxolunv  xx'iro 
E»(5bf,  0 ft’xEfj  dig  xtpxvlg  yivs&xi,  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  the  change  of  the  body , and 
the  form  or  life's  paffing  into  the  invijible:  this  agreeth  with  that  in  the 
eleventh  book  Or  chapter,  rw  ydlxfioXriv  3-xvxlov  dlvxi,  bid  ro  y.\v  <r£yx  bix- 
AvE&ai,  rb'j  bl  £wj)i/  dig  to  x<pxvt;  xupFv : That  death  is  nothing  but  a change , it 

being 

1 Vide  Divin.Inftic.  Lib.  II.  cap.  XVr.  p.  254..  1 Vide  Scalig.  ad  Graeca  Eufebii,  p.  409. 
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being  only  the  diffolut ion  of  the  body , and  the  life  or  foul's  paffiiginto  the  invi- 
fible  or  inconspicuous.  In  which  book  it  is  alfo  affirmed  of  the  world,,  yl- 
i/f&a*  ccvTd  naS-’  exx s~w  riyJoxv  h t w x<pxvu,  that  every  day  fome  part  or 

other  of  it  goes  into  the  invisible , or  into  Hades  ; that  is,  does  not  utterly 
periffi,  but  only  difappears  to  our  fight,  it  being  either  tranllated  into  fome 
other  place,  or  changed  into  another  form.  And  accordingly  it  is  faid  of 
animals,  in  the  twelfth  book,  SixXv'itxi,  Sy,  'tvx  dxoXn rxi,  dxx'  'Ivx  vex  yivtizxi, 
that  they  are  dijfolved  by  death , not  that  they  might  be  dejlroyed , but  made  a- 
gain  anew.  As  it  is  alfo  there  affirmed  of  the  world,  that  it  doth  zrxvrx  ztchm 
xxi  sis  ex’JTOv  xTT07roiiiv,  make  all  things  out  of  itfelf  and  again  unmake  them  into 
itfelf  t *x‘  SixXuuv  utxvtx  dvxvef  and  that  dijfolving  all  things  it  doth  perpetually 
renew  them.  For  that  nothing  in  the  whole  world  utterly  periffieth,  as  it  is 
often  declared  elfewhere  in  thefe  Trifmegiftick  writings,  fo„ particularly  in  this 
twelfth  book  of  Ficinus,  ady. txs  o xo<ry.'&  xy.irxQXm^r  TX  Si  yean  x'JTd  SSXJTX 
yzrxSxri t«,  vSh  S\  (p9aarov  v xTroXxlymv  Fhe  whole  world  is  unchangeable , only 
the  parts  of  it  being  alterable  •,  and  this  fa,  as  that  none  of  thefe  neither  ut- 
terly perifheth , or  is  abfolutely  dejlroyed ; mk  ydp^  ti  Svvxtxi  (pQtzpwxi  -A  d(p- 
( ixo-n: , r>  x-aroXegxi  n t«  hid  For  how  can  any  part  of  that  be  corrupted , which 
is  incorruptible , or  any  thing  of  God  perifo  or  go  to  nothing  ? all  which,  by 
Cafaubon's  leave,  we  take  to  have  been  originally  Egyptian  doftrine,  and 
thence  in  part  afterwards  tranfplanted  into  Greece.  Moreover,  when  in  the 
Pcsmander , God  is  ftyled  more  than  once,  (pus  y.x\  guy,  light  and  life , this 
leems  to  have  been  Egyptian  alfo,  becaufe  it  was  Orphical.  In  like  manner 
the  appendix  to  the  fermon  in  the  mount,  called  vpvuSi 'x  xpu nVy  or  the  oc- 
cult cantion , hath  fome  ftrains  of  the  Egyptian  theology  in  it,  which  will 
be  afterwards  mentioned. 

The  refult  of  our  prefent  difcourfe  is  this,  that  though  fome  of  the  Trffi 
megiftick  books  were  either  wholly  counterfeited,,  or  elfe  had  certain  fup~ 
pofititious  paffages  inferted  into  them  by  fome  Chriftian  hand,  yet  there  be- 
ing others  of  them  originally  Egyptian,  or  which,,  as  to  the  lubftance  of 
them,  do  contain  Hermaical  or  Egyptian  doiftrines  (in  all  which  one  fu- 
preme  Deity  is  every  where  afferted)  we  may  well  conclude  from  hence,  that 
the  Egyptians  had  an  acknowledgment  amongft  them  of  one  fupreme  Dei- 
ty. And  herein  feveral  of  the  ancient  fathers  have  gone  before  us  ; as  firft 
of  all  Juft  in  Martyr  ’'Ayy-uv  srxfxpvpov  rov  hiov  ovouxgei,  ‘E  py.r,s  Si  <ra(pus  hxi 

(p.xvzg u;  Xiyn,  Scov  voniTxi  yiv  is~i  •/xXi'ttqv  (pgarxi  Si  xSvvxrov’  Ammon  in  his 
books  calleth  God  moft  hidden,  and  Hermes  plainly  declareth , that  it  is  hard 
to  conceive  God , but  impoffible  to  exprcfs  him.  Neither  doth  it  follow  that  this 
latter  paflage  is  counterfeit,  as  Cafaubon  concludes,  becaufe  there  is  fome- 
thing  like  it  in  Plato's  Fimaus,  there  being  doubtlefs  a very  great-  agreement 
betwixt  Platonifm  and  the  ancient  Egyptian  doitrine.  Thus  again  St.  Cy • ff**' 

prian  •,  Hermes  quoque  Trifmegiftus  unum  Deum  loquitur,  eumque  inejfabilem  pcr]~ J 
& inajlirnabilem  confitetur  • Hermes  Tiifmegift  alfo  acknowledgeth  one  God,  con- 
f effing  him  to  be  ineffable  and  inejlimable  •,  which  paflage  is  alfo  cited  by  St. 

Huffin'-.  Labi  ant  ius  likewife  •,  Thoth  antiquiffimus  IF  injlrufiijfirnus  omni  ge-  Lib.  i.pag. 

IlCVS  3^* 

s Col.oriat.  ad  Gracos,  p.  37-Oper.  a De  Baptifmo  contra  Donatirtas,  Lib.VI.  C3P* 

J.LXXXVil  P.  126.  To.n.  IX.Oper.  V1-P-4EJ. 
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nere  DocJrin#,  adco  ei  in  mult  arum,  rerum  Gf  artium  fcientia  Trifmegifti  cog- 
nomen imponeret  •,  hie  feripjit  lihros  & quidem  multos,  ad  cognitionem  divina- 
rum  rerum  pertinentes , in  quihus  majejlatem  Jiimmi  & fingularis  Dei  affierit , iif- 
demque  nominibns  appellate  quibus  nos , Dcum  & patrem.  Ac  ne  quis  nomen 
ejus  requireret ; dvuvugov  ejje  dixit.  Thoth  (that  is  Hermes ) themoft  ancient  and 
mojl  injlrubfed  in  all  kind  of  learning  ( for  which  he  was  called  Trifmegift) 
Wrote  books , and  thofe  many , belonging  to  the  knowledge  of  divine  things , where- 
in he  ajferts  the  majefty  of  one  fupreme  Deity,  calling  him  by  the  fame  names 
that  we  do,  God  and  Father  \ but  (left  any  one  fhould  require  a proper  name  of 
him)  affirming  him  to  be  anonymous.  Laftly,  St.  Cyril 1 hath  much  more  to 
the  fame  purpofe  alfo  : and  we  muft  confefs,  that  we  have  the  rather  here 
infilled  fo  much  upon  thefe  Hermaick  or  Trifmegiftick  writings,  that  in  this 
particular  we  might  vindicate  thefe  ancient  fathers,  from  the  imputation  ei- 
ther of  fraud  and  impofture,  or  of  fimplicity  and  folly. 


But  that  the  Egyptians  acknowledged,  befides  their  many  gods,  one  fu- 
preme and  all-comprehending  Deity,  needs  not  to  be  proved  from  thefe 
Trifmegiftick  writings  (concerning  which  we  leave  others  to  judge  as  they 
find  caufe)  it  otherwife  appearing,  not  only  becaufe  Orpheus  (who  was  an 
undoubted  afterter  of  monarchy,  or  one  firft  principle  of  all  things)  is  ge- 
nerally affirmed  to  have  derived  his  doctrine  from  the  Egyptians  i but  alfo 
from  plain  and  exprefs  teftimonies.  For  befides  Apollonius  cTyan<eus  his  af- 
P.rg.  269.  firmation  concerning  both  Indians  and  Egyptians,  before  cited,  Plutarch 
throughout  his  whole  book  de  Ifide  & OJiride , fuppofes  the  Egyptians  thus 
to  have  afierted  one  fupreme  Deity,  they  commonly  calling  him  t ov  tr puTOV 
Sibv,  the  firft  God.  Thus  in  the  beginning  of  that  book  he  tells  us,  that 
the  end  of  all  the  religious  rites  and  myfteries  of  that  Egyptian  goddefs 
Ifis,  was,  V tou  wpwry,  x)  xvptx,  xz't  voyrx  yvSarts,  01/  y Sios  zyxpxxxAit  £yri7j  txx(> 
avrij  y.al  gir  xuri if  ovru  xcci  (tvvIvtx’  Phe  knowledge  of  that  firft  God,  who  is  the 
Lord  of  all  things , and  only  intelligible  by  the  mind , whom  this  goddefs  exhort eth 
men  to  feek , in  her  communion.  After  which  he  declareth,  that  this  firft  God 
of  the  Egyptians  was  accounted  by  them  an  obfeure  and  hidden  Deity,  and 
accordingly  he  gives  the  reafon,  why  they  made  the  crocodile  to  be  a fymbol 
P.ig.  3S1.  of  him  5 govx  Si  (poarlv  iv  vypip  Siu.iTxg.ivis,  rd;  oj/Ejj  vgbvx  FA iTov  xxi  Sixpxvy  u rxpx- 
xxAvttIuv,  ex  t«  girdnrx  xxTigyog.ivov,  u~i  (Sxiireiv  gy  fbAn rogivov.  o tw  zrpzTU  Siu 

<rvg€i€yy.ev  Becaufe  they  fay  the  crocodile  is  the  only  animal,  which  living  in  the 
water,  hath  his  eyes  covered  by  a thin  tranfparent  membrane,  falling  down  over 
them,  by  reafon  whereof  it  fees  and  is  not  feen  •,  which  is  a thing,  that  belongs  to 
the  firft  God,  to  fee  all  things , himfelf  being  not  feen.  Though  Plutarch  in 
that  place  gives  alfo  another  reafon  why  the  Egyptians  made  the  crocodile  a 
fymbol  of  the  Deity  j x gyv  l SI  b xgoxoSiiAos  x'mx;  zri^xvr, if  zgotpxtTxv  e%yxe  Tt~ 
gyv,  aAA x.  g.lgygx  Six  A iynxi  yiyovivxi  govo;  gh  dyAuiruo;  uv,  (poovys  yxp  b Silos 
?dyo;  xirpoirSiy;  i~ j,  xx  1 Si  x\bp>x  (3 xivzv  xsAi'jQx  y.x't  Suns  t*  Svvtx  dyn  xxtx  Sl- 
y/m' Neither  were  the  Egyptians  without  a plaufible  reafon  for  werfhipping  God 
fymbolically  in  the  crocodile , that  being  faid  to  be  an  imitation  of  God,  in  that 
it  is  the  only  animal  without  a tongue.  For  the  divine  Hyo;,  or  reafon,  ft anding 

not 


1 Contra  Julianum,  Lib.  1.  p.  ;i. 
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not  in  need  of  fpeecb , and  going  on  through  a Jilent  path  of  juftice  in  the  world , 
does  without  noife  righteoiijly  govern  and  difpenfe  all  human  affairs.  In  like 
manner  Horns  Apollo  in  his  Hieroglyphicks  1 tells  us,  that  the  Egyptians  ac- 
knowledging a zuxvToupdrup  and  vot/xo> an  omnipotent  being  that  was 
the  governour  of  the  whole  world , did  fymbolically  reprefen  t him  by  a fer- 
pent,  £o  [x'sxu  ccjt'J  oixov  fxiyciv  Jfjjcuuom?,  o yxp  fieurlx sios  obco?  xvtu  iu  tu  xovy.u, 
they  picturing  alfo  a great  houfe  or  palace  within  its  circumference , becaufe 
the  world  is  the  royal  palace  of  the  deity.  Which  writer  alfo  gives  us  another 
reafon,  why  the  ferpent  was  made  to  be  the  hieroglyphick  of  the  Deity  \Ub.  i.c.z. 
to'  us  Tgopy  gpvSxi  tw  sxutx  rru[j.XTiy  cvy-xlvsi , to  tsxdtx  otx  sx  r?if  Vetoes  upovolxs^?'  $d  . 

«o  tw  xotryu  ysvvxTXi,  txvtx  uJxXiv  xxl  tjio  fxsluir.iv  sis  xvrov  X ayAxvsiv,  Becaufe 
the  ferpent  feeding  as  it  were  upon  its  own  body , doth  aptly  ftgnify , that  all 
things  generated  in  the  world  by  divine  providence  are  again  refolved  into  him. 

And  Philo  Byblius  % from  Sanchoniathon , gives  the  fame  reafon  why  the  fer- 
pent was  deified  by  Pant  or  the  Egyptian  Hermes , on  xBxvxt ov  xxl  sis 
tov  xvxxIstxi,  becaufe  it  is  immortal , and  refolved  into  itfelf.  Though  fome- 
times  the  Egyptians  added  to  the  ferpent  alfo  a hawk,  thus  complicating  the 
hieroglyphick  of  the  Deity  ; according  to  that  of  a famous  Egyptian  prieft  in 
Eufebius  3,  to  ztcutov  ov  Ssiotutov,  op  is  in  lipxxos  iyjj'.v  y.op(pr,v,  that  the  firft  and 
divinejl  being  of  all  is  fymbolically  reprefented  by  a ferpent  having  the  head  of 
an  hawk.  And  that  a hawk  was  alfo  fometimes  ufed  alone  for  a hierogly- 
phick of  the  Deity,  appeareth  from  that  of  Plutarch  4,  that  in  the  porch  o f 
an  Egyptian  temple  at  Sais,  were  ingraven  thefe  three  hieroglyphicks,  a 
young  man,  an  old  man,  and  an  hawk  ; to  make  up  this  fentence,  that  both 
the  beginning  and  end  of  human  life  dependeth  upon  God,  or  Providence.  But 
we  have  two  more  remarkable  pafifages  in  the  forementioned  Horus  Apollo  *y 
concerning  the  Egyptian  theology,  which  mull  not  be  pretermitted  ; the 
firft  this,  7 rxp  x'jtoi's  t«  ztxvtos  xoVj i/.«  to  JiUxov  In  zrvs u/xx,  that  according  to 
them , there  is  a fpirit  paffing  through  the  whole  worlds  to  wit , God.  And  a- 
gain,  Pxs7  a Pol's  ¥i%u  f*v$v  o\us  a-wsrdvxi , it  feemeth  to  the  Egyptians , that 
nothing  at  all  conffts  without  God.  In  the  next  place,  Jamblichus  was  a per- 
fon,  who  had  made  it  his  bufinefs  to  inform  himfelf  thoroughly  concerning 
the  theology  of  the  Egyptians,  and  who  undertakes  to  give  an  account 
thereof,  in  his  anfwer  to  Porphyrins  his  epiftle  to  Anebo  an  Egyptian  prieft ; 
whofe  teftimony  therefore  may  well  feem  to  deferve  credit.  And  he  firft 
gives  us  a fummary  account  of  their  theology  after  this  manner  6 ; yupins , 
s’£y  pvysvos,  ysrsupc;,  xxi  xxi)'  sxvtov  vvspVTrXufxsvos  two  iv  tu  xoryu  Pvxfxsuv  ts  xxl 
S~oigsiuv,  o tvs  yevST'us  xxl  (pvtrsus  oA vs,  seal  two  ev  xvtoTs  s~oigslois  3vvxu.suv  ttx- 
cw.,  xItios  B'Sos'  oIt s Jw  V7rspi%uv  T«Ttf,  kuA^P,  xxl  xcupxx t©-*,  xxl  vTrsppvvs,  xys- 

/ './  tl . ^ , y.  t ~ \ 5 C ~ - \ , f 

IVTOS  ts  XXI  XfXSpI S~0C,  OAOS  ££  SXVTX  XXI  SV  SXVTU  XVXCpxVSlS,  ZTgOVytlTXI  ZTXVTUV  TX~ 

TWO,  XXI  SV  SXUTU  TX  0 Xx  7ZSpiSg£ly  XXI  JlOTl  fXZ'J  CVVslXvpB  ZTXVTX^  XX 1 ft  stxP^uciv’ 

Ah  at  God,  who  is  the  caufe  of  generation  and  the  whole  nature , and  of  all  the 
powers  in  the  elements  themfelvss , is  feparate , exempt , elevated  above , and  ex- 

X x panded 

1 Lib  I.cap  LXI.  p.  75.  * Lib.  I.  cap.  LXIV.  p.  77.  & Lib.  I.  cap. 

4 A pud  Euieb.  Praepar.  Evangel.  Lib.  I.  XIII  p.  27. 
cap  X.  p.  41.  6 Jamblich.  de  Myfler.  aEgyptior.  Sedt. 

3 Prdepar.  Evati.  Lib.  I.  cap.  X.  n.  41.  VII.  cap.  II  p.171. 

4 De  Ifide  £c  Ofiride,  p-  3^3. 
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panded  over , all  the  powers  and  elements  in  the  •world.  For  being  above  the 
•> world , and  tranfcending  the  fame , immaterial , and  incorporeal , fuper natural,  un- 
made, indivifible , manifefied  wholly  from  him f elf,  and  in  him f elf,  he  ruletb  ever 
all  things  and  in  himfelf  containeth  all  things.  And  becaufe  he  virtually  com- 
prehends all  things , therefore  does  he  impart  and  difplay  the  fame  from  himfelf. 
According  to  which  excellent  defeription  of  the  Deity,  it  is  plain,  that  the  E- 
gyptians  aflerting  one  God  that  comprehends  all  things,  could  not  poflibly 
fuppofe  a multitude  of  felf-exiftent  Deities.  In  which  place  alio  the  fame 
Jamblichus  1 tells  us,  that  as  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphick  for  material  and  cor- 
poreal things  was  mud  or  floating  water,  fo  they  pictur'd  God,  in  lot o arbor e 
fedentem  fuper  lutum  •,  fitting  upon  the  lot  e-tree  above  the  watery  mud.  ifuod  in - 
nuit  Dei  eminentiam  altiffimam , qua  fit  ut  nullo  modo  attingat  lutum  ipfum.  De- 
monftratque  Dei  imperium  intelleCiuale , quia  loti  arboris  omnia  funt  rotunda  tarn 
frondes  quam  fruClus , &c.  Which  fignifies  the  tranfeendent  eminency  of  the 
Deity  above  the  matter , and  its  intellectual  empire  over  the  world  -,  becaufe  both 
the  leaves  and  fruit  of  that  tree  are  round , repre fen  ting  the  motion  of  intellect. 
Again,  he  there  adds  alio,  that  the  Egyptians  fometimes  pi&ured  God  fit- 
ting at  the  helm  of  a fhip.  But  afterward  in  the  fame  book,  he  fums  up 
the  queries,  which  Porpbyrius  had  propounded  to  the  Egyptian  prieft, 
to  be  refolved  concerning  them,  in  this  manner  ; (3 Ah  <roi  byxAyvxi,  t t to 

•sr^wTOD  x’itiov  yyxvTXi  slvxi  ’ Aiyhirhoi  •,  zroTepov  vav  y V7rsp  vav;  xxl  povov  y ptT  xXXx 
5 otAAwv  ; xxi  UQTcpov  xcruipxTov  D cupxTixov,  xx'i  si  rip  J'ypiapyip  tx  at) tx,  y zrpo 
th  dyptvpyx  j xx't  si  s'fc  svos  ret  ztxvtx  r sx  zroXXuv  ; xx'i  si  xlXyv  ’hrxiriv  y aupx tx 
zToib  zrpurev  •,  xx  1 si  dysvy rov  uA yv  r ysvyryv  ; You  defire  to  be  refolved , what  the 
Egyptians  think  to  be  the  firft  caufe  of  all ; whether  intellect  or  fornething  a- 
bove  intellect?  and  that  v hether  alone  or  with  fome  other  ? whether  incorpo- 
real or  corporeal  ? whether  the  firfi  principle  be  the  fame  with  the  demiurgus  and 
architect  of  the  world , or  before  him  ? whether  all  things  proceed  from  one  or 
many  ? whether  they  fuppofe  matter , or  qualified  bodies , to  be  the  firfi  ? and  if 
they  admit  a firfi  matter , whether  they  ajfert  it  to  be  unmade  or  made  ? In  an- 
fwer  to  which  Porphyrian  queries,  Jamblichus  thus  begins  j xx\  -wpuTov  psv, 

o ■et^wtov  ypclnyTxc,  zrsfi  Tara  xx us’  zrpo  ruv  b'vrus  ovtxv  xxi  t uv  oXuv  xp^uv,  sc~i 
thsbg  sl$’  zry+To;,  xx\  t<s  zrgi ora  S’Ea  xxl  (bxciXsus,  xxijyros’  tv  povcnyTi  Ty;  sxutss 
tvbryros  psvuv'  a ts  yxp  voyrov  x'Jrp  STtmXsxsTxi,  ’Its  clxXo  ti'  I Jhall  firfi  reply  to 
that  you  firfi  demand , that,  according  to  the  Egyptians , before  all  entities  and 
principles  there  is  one  God,  who  is  in  order  of  nature  before  ( him  that  is  com- 
monly called ) the  firfi  god  and  king  \ immoveable  ; and  always  remaining  in  the 
folitariety  of  his  own  unity , there  being  nothing  intelligible,  nor  any  thing  elfe 
complicated  with  him , &c.  In  which  words  Jamblichus,  and  thofe  others  that 
follow  after,  though  there  be  fome  obfeurity  (and  we  may  perhaps  have  oc- 
caflon  further  to  conflder  the  meaning  of  them  elfewhere)  yet  he  plainly  de- 
clares, that  according  to  the  Egyptians,  the  firft  original  of  all  things  was 
a perfect  unity  above  intellect  ; but  intimating  withal,  that  befides  this  firft 
unity,  they  did  admit  of  certain  other  divine  hypoftafes  (as  a perfedt  in- 
tellect, and  mundane  foul)  fubordinate  thereunto,  and  dependent  on  it,  con- 
cerning which  he  thus  writeth  afterwards ; 1 tw  nr^o  A ioxvx,  xx\  tw  iv  t2 
jfaavai  ^uTixnv  Covupiv  yimrxxiri,  xxQxgov  ts  vav  unsg  tov  xbxpiv  ztiotiSIxti’  Yhe  E- 

gyptians 

* Ibid.  p.  1 5 1.  * Cap.  IV.  p.  i6c. 
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gyptians  acknowledge,  before  the  heaven , and  in  the  heaven,  a living  power 
{or  foul ) and  again  they  place  a pure  mind  or  intellect  above  the  world.  But 
that  they  did  not  acknowledge  a plurality  of  coordinate  and  independent 
principles  is  further  declared  by  him  after  this  manner  •,  1 xx\  «'r u;  xvuSzv 

oiyjp  r m tzXzvtxIxv  v srzpl  rdv  dpyfiv  'Aiyv-rVoi;  zrgxyyxTzlx,  dp'  zvo;  x^ztxi,  xxl 
zrfizimv  zl;  zr\v$o;,  tuv  woAAwi/  xvS’i;  dp'  hoj  Jixxi jSzpvvyevuv,  fj  i rxvTxyx  tx  dopl- 
Crv  pvirzo;  ZTnxpxTxy.ivv;  u7ro  tivo;  upiTyzvx  ydrp>x,  fj  tv;  xvvtxtu  zvixi'x;  titxvtuv  a It  ix;° 

And  thus  the  Egyptian  philofophy , from  firfi  to  laft,  begins  from  unity  ; and 
thence  defends  to  multitude  ; the  many  being  always  governed  by  the  one  •,  and 
the  infinite  or  undeterminate  nature  every  where  maftered  and  conquered  by  fome 
finite  and  determined  meafure  *,  and  all  ultimately,  by  that  higheft  unity,  that  is 
the  firfi  caufe  of  all  things.  Moreover,  in  anfwer  to  the  lalt  Porphyrian  que- 
ftion  concerning  matter,  whether  the  Egyptians  thought  it  to  be  unmade 
and  felf-exiftent  or  made,  Jamblichus  thus  replies,  »Mv  b\  -nxpvyxyzv  o hsd; 
dzro  utiotvto;  vTroyySstUv;  v\otvto;‘  That  according  to  Hermes  and  the  Egyptians , 
matter  was  alfo  made  or  produced  by  God  ; ab  efjentialitate  fuccifd  ac  fubfeifid 
materials  ate,  as  Scutellius  turns  it.  Which  paffage  of  Jamblichus,  Proclus  l‘ag.  1 1 7 . 
upon  the  Timaus  (where  he  afierts  that  God  was  olp  fro;  a It  lx  tv;  uXv;,  the 
uneffable  caufe  of  matter ) takes  notice  of  in  this  manner  *,  v tuv  Alyvir- 

tiuv  Tsx(>d$Q<n;  tx  xvtx  zrzpi  xutv;  pvmv'  o yz  toi  Szi 0;  Ixy.Sx iyo;  irogvcev?  o'ti  xj 

u.ri;  zx  tv;  xtiotvto;  tvv  vXotvtx  zrxpxyzoixi  (3xXztxi,  Xp  or 1 Xj  zixo;  xxx  txtx  tod 

nxxrx'jx  Tvv  toixvtvv  Href  tv;  £'a»k  bogxv  t%eiv'  And  the  tradition  of  the  Egyptians 
agreeth  herewith,  that  matter  was  not  unmade  or  felf-exiftent,  but  produced  by 
the  Deity : for  the  divine  Jamblichus  has  recorded,  that  Hermes  would  have 
materiality  to  have  been  produced  from  ejfentiality , (that  is,  the  paffive  principle 
of  matter  from  that  adtive  principle  of  the  Deity  :)  and  it  is  very  probable 
from  hence , that  Plato  was  alfo  of  the  fame  opinion  concerning  matter  \ viz. 
becaufe  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  followed  Hermes  and  the  Egyptians.  Which 
indeed  is  the  more  likely,  if  that  be  true,  which  the  fame  Proclus  affirmeth 
concerning  Orpheus,  u;  tz  x}  ’Oppzv;  v.x tx  tovtov  tg'v  \dyov  xtto  tv;  zrguTi tuv 
vovtuv  Cirorda-zu;  Txxpdyzi  tvv  C'a»iv,  that  Orpheus  alfo  did , after  the  fame  manner , 
deduce  or  derive  matter  from  the  firfi  hypoftafis  of  intelligible s,  that  is,  from 
the  fupreme  Deity.  We  (hall  conclude  here  in  the  laft  place  with  the  tefti- 
mony  of  Damafcius , in  his  book  of  Principles  1,  writing  after  this  manner 
concerning  the  Egyptians,  AlyvAUx;  dz  d ylv  E uivyo;  xSzv  xxpiGz;  trover  oi  dz  Ai- 
yi7r]ioi  xaO’  vyx;  piKoaopci  yzyovorz;,  zfcvvzFxxv  xutwv  tvv  xAvQzixv  xzx^uy.y.zvvv,  zdgov- 
tz;  £ii  Aiywlioi;  dv  Tim  X6yoi;‘  u;  z’iv  xxt  xl tx;  v ylv  y.ix  tuv  oAuv  xg^v  < txoto; 
dyvurov  vy.vxy.ivv,  txto  rfi;  xvxpuvx yzvov  xtu;'  Eudemus  hath  given  us  no  exabl 
account  of  the  Egyptians  *,  but  the  Egyptian  philo fophers,  that  have  been  in  our 
times , have  declared  the  hidden  truth  of  their  theology,  having  found  in  certain 
Egyptian  writings,  that  there  was,  according  to  them,  one  principle  of  all  things? 
praifed  under  the  name  of  the  unknown  darknefs,  and  that  thrice  repeated: 
which  unknown  darknefs  is  a defeription  of  that  fupreme  Deity,  that  is  in- 
comprehenfible. 

But  that  the  Egyptians  amongft  their  many  gods  did  acknowledge  one  fu- 
preme, may  fufficiently  appear  alfo,  even  from  their  vulgar  religion  and  theo-. 
logy  ; in  which  they  had  firft  a peculiar  and  proper  name  for  him  as 

X x 2 fuch, 

1 Sedt.  \ III.  cap.  III.  p.  159.  * Vide  Wolfii  Anecdot.  Grxc.  Tom. III. p.  260. 
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fuch.  For  as  the  Greeks  called  the  fupreme  God  ZrL,  the  Latins  Jupiter  or 
Jovis , fo  did  the  Egyptians  call  him  Hamilton  or  Ammon , according  to  Hero- 
dotus1,  whole  tcftimony  to  this  purpofe  hath  been  already  cited,  and  con- 
firmed by  OrigeiA,  who  was  an  Egyptian  born.  Thus  alfo  Plutarch  in  his 
book  de  Iflde  ’,  twv  7rsAXw!>  voyt^WTUV,  i<J iov  i rap  Atyuirl iotg  ovoyx  A AioV  won,  tov 
’Ayisv,  o zcapdyovlc;  nyvg  ”A yyovx  Xr/oyvj  • It  is  fuppofed  by  weft,  that  the  proper 
name  of  Zeus  or  Jupiter  [that  is,  the  fupreme  Deity)  amongft the  Egyptians  is 
Amous,  i which  we  Greeks  pronounce  Hammon.  To  the  lame  purpofe  Hefy- 
chius , 'Ayftft  o Z 5u?,  ’A  pirojiXric,  Ammous,  according  to  Ariftctle,  A the  fame 
with  Zeus.  Whence  it  came  to  pafs,  that  by  the  Latin  v/riters  Hammon  was 
vulgarly  called  Jupiter  Hammon.  Which  Hammon  was  not  only  ufed  as  a 
proper  name  for  the  fupreme  Deity  by  the  Egyptians,  but  alfo  by  the  Ara- 
bians and  all  the  Africans,  according  to  that  of  Lucan  4, 
ghiamvis  AH  hi  op  um  populis  Arabumque  beatis 
Gentibus , atque  Indis , unus  fit  Jupiter  Ammon. 

Wherefore  net  only  Marmarica  (which  is  a part  of  Africa , wherein  was 
that  moft  famous  temple  of  this  Ammon)  was  from  thence  denominated  Ammo- 
nia, but  even  all  Africa , as  Stephanas  informs  us,  was  fometimes  called 
Ammonis  from  this  god  Ammon , who  hath  been  therefore  ftyled  ZEb-  Ai£u- 
xoc,  the  Ly  hi  an  Jupiter  5. 

Indeed  it  is  very  probable 6,  that  this  word  Hammon  or  Ammon  was,  firfl  de- 
rived from  Ham  or  Cham  the  fon  of  Noah , whofe  pollerity  was  chiefly  feated 
in  thefe  African  parts,  and  from  whom  Egypt  was  called,  not  only  in  the 
Scripture,  the  land  of  Ham , but  alfo  by  the  Egyptians  themfelves,  as  Plutarch 
teftifieth,  Xvy-dx  or  Chemia , and  as  St.  Jerome , Ham ; and  the  Coptites 
alfo  to  this  very  day  call  it  Chemi.  Neverthelefs  this  will  not  hinder,  but 
that  the  word  Hammon , for  all  that,  might  be  ufed  afterwards  by  the  Egypti- 
ans, as  a name  for  the  fupreme  God,  becaufe,  amongft  the  Greeks  in 
like  manner  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  at  firfl:  the  name  of  a man  or  hero, 
but  yet  afterwards  applied  to  fignify  tire  fupreme  God.  And  there  might  be 
fuch  a mixture  of  herology  or  hiflory,  together  with  theology,  as  well  a- 
mongft  the  Egyptians,  as  there  was  amongft  the  Greeks.  Nay,  fome  learn- 
ed men7  conjecture,  and  not  v/ithout  probability,  that  the  Zeus  of  the  Greeks 
alfo  was  really  the  very  frme  with  that  Ham  or  Cham  the  fon  of  Noah , whom- 
tire  Egyptians  firfl  worffiipped  as  an  hero  or  deified  man  ; there  being  feve- 
ral  considerable  agreements  and  correfpondencies  between  the  poetick  fables  ■ 
of  Saturn  and  Jupiter , and  the  true  feripture-ftory  of  Noah  and  Chant  •,  as 
there  is  likewife  a great  affinity  betwixt  the  words  themfelves,  for  as  Cham 
lignifies  heat  or  fervour,  fo  is  Zsu?  derived  by  the  Greek  Grammarians  from- 
£eo>.  And  thus  will  that  forementioned  teftimony  of  Herodotus  in  fome 
fenfe  be  verified,  that  the  Greeks  received  the  names  of  moft  of  their  gods, 
even  of  Zeu?  himfelf,  from  the  Egyptians. 

Perhaps 

* Lib  II.  cap.  XLTI.  p.  105.  Lib.  I.  cap.  I.  p.  6,  7. 

* Or  rather  Celfus  in  Origen  contra  Cel-  6 Vide  Bocharr.  ubi  fupra  Lib.  IV.  cap.  I. 

fra.  Lib.  V.  p.  Z61.  p.  204,  205.  & Lib  I.  cap.  I.  p.  6,  7.  & 

i Tom  II.  Oper.  p.  354,  JMarfham.  in  Canon.  Ghron.  Saecul.  I p.  30. 

4 Lib.  IX,  ver.  517,  5 1 S.  1 Vide  Bcchart,  ubi  fupra.  Lib.  I.  cap.  I. 

»■  Vide  Volf,  de  Idolatr.  Lib.  II.  c.  XL  p.  7,  8. 
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perhaps  it  may  be  granted  alfo,  that  the  fun  was  fometime  worfhipped  by 
the  Egyptians,  under  the  name  of  Hammcn  \ it  having  been  in  like  manner 
fometimes  worfhipped  by  the  Greeks  under  the  name  of  Zeus.  And  the 
word  very  well  agreeth  herewith,  in  the  Hebrew  language  fignifying  not 
only  heat,  but  the  fun  j from  whence  Cj’JQH  Chamanim  alio  was  derived.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  it  will  not  follow  from  hence,  that  therefore  the  vifib’e  fun  was  gene- 
rally accounted  by  the  Egyptians  the  fupreme  Deity,  no  more  than  he  was  a- 
mongft  the  Greeks : but,  as  we  have  often  occafion  to  obferve,  there  was  in 
the  Pagan  religion  a confufed  jumble  of  herology,  phyfiology,  and  theo- 
logy all  together.  And  that  the  notion  of  this  Egyptian  god  Ammon  was 
neither  confined  by  them  to  the  fun,  nor  yet  the  whole  corporeal  world  or 
nature  of  the  univerfe  (as  fome  have  conceived)  is  evident  from  hence,  be- 
caufe  the  Egyptians  themfelves  interpreted  it,  according  to  their  own  lan- 
guage, to  fignify  that  which  was  hidden  and  oblcure,  as  both  Manetho  an 
ancient  Egyptian  priell,  and  Hecataus( who  wrote  concerning  the  philofophy 
of  the  Egyptians)  in  Plutarch  agree  1 : Mssvsflwf  yL  ° HeSemrus  to  x£Hguy.y.£vcv 
o’ltTXi  xa'i  TYiV  hcuJw  V7 ro  TauTH?  djiAa&at  rrii  <px w;'  'Exxlxi og  cl  ’ A/3 dsp/rnf  £p»<rl  tI- 
T'j)  v.x i 7rpd?  zXXyXifS  tw  pjuali  tv;  A ly-jAilv;,  otxv  tivx  vrgotrzxXiiVTXi,  7rpc<r- 

XXrfllXW  }YZf>  d'JXi  TY,J  (pUl/YIV’  did  TOM  TTfUTCV  $£00  u;  ufixi/V  )tx\  X£XCU/XfA£ VOV  OVTX , TTDOC- 

y.Oihi ’Mvoi  Kz't  zrxpxxx Xhvti;,  ifj.(pxvY\  yal&xi  xx i £yiXov  xvt of?,  ’ Auw  XeyuQv  Ma- 
netho Sebennites  conceives  the  word  Amoun  to  fignify  that  which  is  hidden  \ 
and  Hecataeus  affirmeth , that  the  Egyptians  ufe  this  word , when  they  call  any 
one  to  them  that  was  dijlant  or  abfent  from  them  : wherefore  the  firftGod , he « 
catife  he  is  invifible  and  hidden , they,  as  it  were  inviting  him  to  approach  near , 
and  to  make  himfelf  manifeft  and  confpicuous  to  them , call  him  Amoun.  And 
agreeably  hereunto,  Jamblichus 1 gives  us  this  account  of  the  true  notion  of 
this  Egyptian  God  Ammon , J otipivpymos  v«V,  xx\  tvs  xXyi^Ix;  Tn^orxTvc,  xxl  <ro- 
(p'.oc  'j.vjpSf  fio  £7r»  yivsQr.'y  xxi  tw  x(pxv/i  tuv  xtxg’J[xy.£vuv  Xoym  Mvccyw  cl;  (^u; 
dyuv,,' A«wv  xdlcc  tw  tuv  A lywlluv  yXuavocv  xiyrfxt'  The demiurgical intellect,  and 
prefident  of  truth , as  with  wifdom  it  proceedeth  to  generation , and  produceth 
into  light  the  fecret  and  invifible  powers  of  the  hidden  reafons , is,  according  to 
the  Egyptian  language,  called  Hamm  on.  Wherefore  we  may  conclude,  that 

Hammon , amongft  the  Egyptians,  was  not  only  the  name  of  the  fupreme  Deity, 
but  alfo  of  fuch  a one  as  was  hidden,  invifible  and  incorporeal. 

And  here  it  may  be  worth  our  obfervingj  that  this  Egyptian  Hammon  was 
in  all  probability  taken  notice  of  in  fcripture,  though  vulgar  interpreters 
have  not  been  aware  thereof.  For  thus  we  underftand  that  of  Jeremy  xlvi. 
25.  The  Lord  of  hojls,  the  God  of  Ifrael  faith , behold  I will  pON  (that 
is,  not  the  multitude  of  Noe,  but)  Ammon  (the  God)  of  Noe,  and  Pharaoh 
and  Egypt  with  her  ( other ) gods  and  kings,  and  all  that  truji  in  him  •,  I 
will  deliver  them  into  the  hands  of  thofe  that  feck  their  lives,  and  into  the 
hands  of  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon.  For  the  underftanding  of 
which  place,  we  rauft  obferve,  that  according  to  the  language  of  thofe  an- 
cient Pagans,  when  every  country  or  city  had  their  peculiar  arid  proper 
names,  for  the  gods  prefiding  over  them  or  worfhipped  by  them,  the  fe- 

verai 
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veral  nations  and  places  were  themfelves  commonly  denoted  and  fignified  by 
the  names  of  thoie  their  refpedtive  gods.  With  which  kind  of  language  the 
fcripture  it  felf  alfo  complieth  ; as  when  the  Moabites  are  called  in  it,  the 
people  of  Chemofh , Numbers  xxi.  and  when  the  gods  of  Damafcus  are  faid  to 
have fmitten  Ahaz , becaufe  the  Syrians  fmote  him,  2 Chron.  xxviii.  Accord- 
ingly whereunto  alfo,  whatfoever  was  done  or  attempted  againft  the  feveral 
nations  or  countries,  is  faid  to  have  been  done  or  attempted  againft  their 
gods.  Thus  Moab* s captivity  is  defcribed,  Jeremy  xlviii.  Thou  fhalt  be  taken, 
and  Chemofh  fhall go  into  captivity.  And  the  overthrow  of  Babylon  is  predict- 
ed after  the  fame  manner,  in  the  prophecy  of  Ifaiah , chap.  xlvi.  Bell  bowetb 
down , Nebo  Jloopeth , themfelves  are  gone  into  captivity.  And  alfo  the  fame  is 
threatened  in  that  of  Jeremy , ch.  li.  I will  vifit  Bell  in  Babylon,  and  will 
bring  out  of  his  mouth  that  which  he  hath  fwallowed  up , and  the  nations  fhall 
■not  flow  unto  him  any  money  for  the  wall  of  Babylon  fhall  be  broken  down.  Now 
Bell,  according  to  Herodotus  *,  was  a name  for  the  fupreme  God  amongftthe 
Babylonians,  as  well  as  Ammon  was  amongft  the  Egyptians  * who  notwith- 
ftanding  by  both  of  them  was  worfhipped  after  an  idolatrous  manner.  And 
therefore  as  in  thefe  latter  places,  by  the  vifiting  and  punifhing  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, fo  in  that  former  place  of  Jeremy , by  the  vifiting  of  Ammon,  and 
the  gods  of  Egypt , is  underftood  the  vifiting  of  the  Egyptians  them- 
fclves  accordingly  as  it  is  there  alfo  exprefted.  No  was,  it  feems,  the  me- 
tropolis of  all  Egypt  and  therefore  Ammon  the  chief  god  of  thofe  ancient  E- 
gyptians,  and  of  that  city,  was  called  Ammon  of  No.  As  likewife  the  city 
No  is  denominated  from  this  god  Ammon  in  the  fcripture,  and  called  both 
No- Ammon  and  Ammon-No.  The  former  in  the  prophecy  of  Nahum,  chap.  iii. 
Art  thou  better  than  No-Ammon  ? or  that  No  in  which  the  god  Ammon  is  wor- 
fhipped ? Which  is  not  to  be  underftood  of  the  oracle  of  Ammon  in  Marma- 
rica , as  fome  have  imagined  1 (they  taking  No  for  an  appellative,  and  fo  to 
fignify  habitation-,)  it  being  unqueftionably  the  proper  name  of  a city  in  E- 
gypt.  The  latter  in  that  of  Ezekiel , chap.  xxx.  I will  pour  out  my  fury  upon 
Sin,  the  Jlrength  of  Egypt,  and  will  cut  off  Hammon-No,  In  which  place  as 
by  Sin  is  meant  Pelufium , fo  Hammon-No , by  the  Seventy,  is  interpreted  Di- 
ofpoliSy  the  city  of  Jupiter  \ that  is,  the  Egyptian  Jupiter , Hammon. 
Which  Diofpolis  was  otherwife  called  the  Egyptian  Thebes , (anciently  the 
metropolis  of  all  Egypt)  but  whofe  proper  name,  in  the  Egyptian  language, 
feems  to  have  been  No  which  from  the  chief  god  there  worfhipped  was 
called  both  No- Ammon  and  Hammon-No  ; as  that  god  himfelf  was  alfo  deno- 
minated from  the  city,  Ammon  of  No.  And  this  is  the  rather  probable, . be- 
caufe Plato  tells  us  exprefty,  that  Ammon  was  anciently  the  proper  or  chief 
'-god  of  the  Egyptian  Thebes  or  Diofpolis , where  he  fpeaks  of  Theutb 
or  Thoth  the  Egyptian  Hermes , in  thefe  words ; (3 xtnXsxs  tote  oV 

t of  AlylTl*  oP.'cs  ®%[j.Vy  ■srs^i  rry  fj.£yol\?iv  7r&A»y  ts  clvus  T07r»,  ov  cl  'EA \rvig 

AtyuirTlxf  0>i£aj  hscaSVi  twv  S -£ov  ”Apy.uvx  * Thamus  was  then  king  over  all 
Egypt,  reigning  in  that  great  city  ( the  metropolis  thereof ) which  the  Greeks 
call  the  Egyptian  Thebes,  and  whofe  God  was  Ammon.  But  whereas  the 
prophet  Nahum  (who  feems  to  have  written  after  the  completion  of  that 

judgment 

* This  feems  to  be  a miftake  for  Diodorus  Sicu-  a VolT.  de  Idol.  Lib.  I.  cap.  XXXII. 
hst  who  mentions  it,  Lib  II.  p.  dp.  p.  Sp. 
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judgment  upon  No,  predicted  both  by  Jeremy  and  Ezekiel ) defcribes  the 
place,  as  fituate  among  the  rivers,  and  having  the  Tea  for  its  wall  and  rampart ; 
whence  many  learned  men  1 have  concluded,  that  this  was  rather  to  be  un- 
derflood  of  Alexandria  than  Diofpolis , (notwithftanding  that  Alexandria  was 
notthen  in  being,  nor  built  till  a long  while  after,  in  Alexander  the  Great’s 
time  :)  This  may  very  well,  as  we  conceive,  be  underflood  of  Egypt  in  ge- 
neral, whofe  metropolis  this  No  was  •,  that  it  was  fituate  amongfl  the  rivers, 
and  had  the  feas  for  its  wall  and  rampart,  the  Red  and  Mediterranean.  And 
thus  much  for  the  Egyptian  Jupiter,  or  their  fupreme  Deity,  called  by  them 
Hammon . 


There  is  an  excellent  monument  of  Egyptian  antiquity  preferved  by  Plu- 
tarch 1 and  others,  from  whence  it  may  be  made  yet  further  evident,  that  the 
Egyptians  did  not  fuppofe  a multitude  of  unmade,  felf-exiftent  deities,  but 
acknowledged  one  fupreme,  univerfal  and  all-comprehending  Numen.  And 
it  is  that  infcription  upon  the  temple  at  Sais  ; ’E^w  dp  ttxv  ib  ytyovog,  xx\  ov,  xx\ 

IffOpvov,  XX l tcv  iy.0V  TrirrXov  » Je i V 7rw  6v;to;  XTrexxXv^tv,  I am  all  that  hath  been , 
is,  and  Jhall  be,  and  my  peplum  or  veil  no  mortal  hath  ever  yet  uncovered. 

Which  though  perhaps  fome  would  underfland  thus,  as  if  that  Deity  therein 
defcribed  were  nothing  but  the  fenflefs  matter  of  the  whole  corporeal  univerfe, 
according  to  that  opinion  of  Chxremon  before  mentioned  and  confuted  ; yet 
it  is  plain,  that  this  could  not  be  the  meaning  of  this  infcription : firft,  be- 
caufe  the  God  here  defcribed  is  not  a mere  congeries  of  difunited  matter,  or 
aggregation  of  divided  atoms,  but  it  is  fome  one  thing,  which  was  all : ac- 
cording to  that  other  infcription  upon  an  altar  dedicated  to  the  goddefs  IJis, 
which  we  fhall  aifo  afterward  make  ufe  of,  Tibi , una,  qu<e  es  omnia  ; To  thee , 
who  being  one , art  all  things.  Again,  in  the  Deity  here  defcribed,  there  is  'Apxt,]jt 
both  a veil  oroutude,  and  alfo  fomething  hidden  and  recondite;  the  fenfe  ify.<pa.v»a 
feeming  to  be  this,  1 am  all  that  was,  is,  and  fhall  be  ; and  the  whole  world  Pr»dus  of  this 
is  nothing  but  my  felf  veiled  ; but  my  naked  and  unveiled  brightnefs  no  mor-  ufa^iTwas’ 
tal  could  ever  yet  behold  or  comprehend.  Which  is  juft  as  if  the  fun  fhould  fay,  both  invtfibU 
I am  all  the  colours  of  the  rainr-bow  (whofe  mild  and  gentle  light  may  eafily  and  manifefl. 
be  beheld)  and  they  are  nothing  but  my  fimpleand  uniform  luftre,  varioufly  tnTimap. 30. 
refradled  and  abated ; but  my  immediate  fplendour  and  the  brightnefs  of  my  face 
no  mortal  can  contemplate,  without  being  either  blinded  or  dazzled  by  it. 

Wherefore  this  defeription  of  the  Deity  may  feem  not  a little  to  refemble  that 
defeription,  which  God  makes  of  himfelf  to  Mofes,  Thou  Jhalt  fee  my  back-parts , 
but  my  face  fhall  not  be  feen.  Where  there  is  alfo  fomething  exterior  and  vifible  in 


the  Deity,  and  fomething  hidden  and  recondite,  invifible  and  incomprehenfible 
to  mortals.  And  Philo  thus  gloffeth  upon  thofe  words,  xvr x^xig  sr*  o-o(pu,  tx  p _ 
axoXa9x  dj  o'erx  j uerx  tcv  0eov  yicovxt,  tvv  bl  ^J/e/zonx'iiv^cixv  o £»Aop’j©J  xxrxQexa-x&xi,  bro^  de  Pro- 
tui  Trcpixvyil tw  xxVvuv  T&piv  IJeTv  irnfArxa  It  is  fufficient  for  awife  man  to  knowGod  fugis  ] 
a pofteriori,  or  from  his  effecls ; but  whofoever  will  needs  behold  the  naked  ejfence  of 
the  Deity,  will  be  blinded  with  the  tranfeendent  radiancy  and  fplendour  of  his  beams. 

Whereas,  according  to  Philo,  the  works  of  God,  as  manifelling  the  attributes 

of 


1 The  Chaldean  Interpreter,  St.  Jerom,  * De  Ifide  8c  Oiir.  p.  354.  Tom.  H- 
Drufius,  and  many  others.  Vid.  Volt  ubi  fupra.  Oper. 
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of  his  power,  goodnefs  and  wifdom,  are  called  the  back-parts  of  the  Deity  ; 
fo  are  they  here  in  this  infeription  called  the  peplum,  the  veil  and  exterior  gar- 
ment of  it,  or  elfe  God  himfelf  veiled.  Wherefore  it  is  plain,  that  the  Deity 
here  deferibed  cannot  be  the  mere  vifible  and  corporeal  world  as  fenflefs  and 
inanimate,  that  being  all  outfide  and  expofed  to  the  view  of  fenfe,  and  having 
nothing  hidden  or  veiled  in  it.  But  thirdly,  this  will  yet  be  more  evident, 
if  we  do  but  take  notice  of  the  name  of  this  God,  which  was  here  deferibed, 
and  to  whom  that  temple  v/as  dedicated  ; and  that  was  in  the  Egyptian  Lan- 
guage Neith , the  fame  with  ’A0»iv«  amongft  the  Greeks , and  Minerva  a- 
mongft  the  Latins -,  by  which  is  meant  wifdom  or  underffanding : from 
whence  it  is  plain,  that  the  infeription  is  to  be  underftood  not  of  fuch  a god 
as  was  merely  fenflefs  matter  (which  is  the  god  of  theAtheiftsj  but  a mind. 
Athenagoras  1 tells  us,  that  the  Pagan  Theologers  interpreted  tw  ’A0»mv,  or 
Minerva , to  be  rrw  (pft vn<nv  JW  ttxvtuv  ^vkhczv,  wifdom  or  mindpajfng  and  diffufing 
it  felf  through  all  things  •,  than  which  there  cannot  be  a bettor  commentary 
on  this  infeription.  Wherefore  it  may  be  here  obferved,  that  thofe  Pagans , 
who  acknowledged  God  to  be  a mind,  and  incorporeal  being  fecrete  from 
matter,  did  notwithflanding  frequently  confider  him,  not  abftraftly  by  him- 
felf alone,  but  concretely  together  with  the  refill t of  his  whole  fecundity,  or 
as  difplaying  the  world  from  himfelf,  and  diffufing  himfelf  through  all  things, 
and  being  in  a manner  all  things.  Accordingly,  we  learn’d  before  from 
Horus  Apollo , that  the  Egyptians  by  God  meant  a fpirit  diffufing  it  felf 
through  the  world,  and  intimately  pervading  all  things  ; and  that  they  fup- 
pofed  that  nothing  at  all  could  confifl:  without  God.  And  after  this  manner, 
Jamblichus  in  his  Myfleries 1 interprets  the  meaning  of  this  Egyptyian  inferip- 
tion : for  when  he  had  declared  that  the  Egyptians  did,  both  in  their  do&rine 
and  their  prieftlyhierurgies,  exhort  men  to  afeend  above  matter,  to  an  incorpo- 
real Deity  the  maker  of  all,  he  adds,  vpnyhrxTo  tkjtw  tw  o Job  o'  'Ejs/xik,  rigy.t- 
vevce  $1  7rpo(priTv;  ” Ay-^osi  QxiuXei,  ev  dJ'Jrojj  ivguv  zva.’yE'yp'zy.y.wiv,  iv  lipcyXv- 

(p iHok  ’y/oxp/.fzztri  Kurd  Hzlv  ty,v  iv  AiylnrTU,  tote  tx  ©eh  ovofzz  irup e$uxe  to'  JiAov 

di  oAx  r«  vday.x'  Hermes  a/fo  propounded  this  method , and  By  this  the  prophet 
interpreted  the  fame  to  king  Ammon,  having  found  it  written  in  hieroglyphick 
letters  in  the  temple  of  Sais  in  Egypt  ; as  he  alfo  there  declared  the  name  of 
that  God,  who  extends  or  diffufes  himfelf  through  the  whole  world.  And  this 
was  Neith,  or  Athena , that  god  thus  deferibed,  I am  all  that  was , is,  and 
fhall  be,  and  my  peplum  or  veil  no  mortal  could  ever  uncover.  Where  we 
cannot  but  take  notice  alfo  that  whereas  the  Athena  of  the  Greeks  was  deri- 
ved from  the  Egyptian  Neith,  that  fhe  alfo  v/as  famous  for  her  peplum  too,  as 
well  as  the  Egyptian  Goddefs.  Peplum  (faith  Servius)  eft  prepne  palla  pitta 
feeminea,.  Minervae  confecrata  ■,  Peplum  is  properly  a womanifh  pall  or  veil , 
embroidered  all  over,  and  confecrated  to  Minetva.  Which  rite  was  performed 
at  Athens,  in  the  great  Panathenaicks,  with  much  folemnity,  when  the 
flatue  of  this  goddefs  was  alfo  by  thofe  noble  virgins  of  the  city,  who 
embroidered  this  veil,  cloathed  all  over  therewith.  From  whence  we 
may  probably  conclude,  that  the  flatue  of  the  Egyptian  Neith  alfo,  in 

the 

1 Jbegat.  pro  Chriftianis,  cap.  XIX-  p-  a De  Myfkr.  fEgypc.  Se&.  VIII.  cap,  V 
86.  * P-  J <5 1- 
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the  temple  of  Sais,  had  likewife,  agreeably  to  its  infcription,  fuch  a peplum  or 
veil  call  over  it,  as  Minerva  or  Arthemis  at  Athens  had  ; this  hieroglyphically 
to  fignify,  that  the  Deity  was  invifible  and  incomprehenfible  to  mortals,  but 
had  veiled  it  felf  in  this  vilible  corporeal  world,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  pe- 
plum,  the  exteriour  variegated  or  embroidered  veftment  of  the  Deity.  To  all 
which  confiderations  may  be  added,  in  the  laft  place,  what  Proclus  hath  re- 
corded, that  there  was  fomething  more  belonging  to  this  Egyptian  infcrip- 
tion, than  what  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  ; namely  thefe  words,  ov  etekov 
xdp-ov,  7i  iylvETo,  and  the  fun  was  the  fruit  or  offfpring , which  I produced-, 
from  whence  it  is  manifeft,  that  according  to  the  Egyptians,  the  fun  was 
not  the  fupreme  Deity,  and  that  the  God  here  deferibed,  was,  as  Proclus  alfo 
obferveth,  .Sho'?,  a demiurgical  deity , the  creator  of  the  whole  world, 

and  of  the  fun.  Which  fupreme  incorporeal  deity  was  notwithstanding,  in 
their  theology,  faid  to  be  all  things,  becaufe  it  diffuled  it  felf  thorough  all. 

Wherefore,  whereas  Plutarch  1 cites  this  paffage  out  of  Hecataus,  con- 
cerning the  Egyptians,  t ov  -gt^utov  ^sdv  tw  YIzvt \ tov  xutov  vo[M'£n<Twt  that  they 
take  the  firfi  God , and  the  univerfe , for  one  and  the  fame  thing  ; the  meaning 
of  it  cannot  be,  as  if  the  firfi:  or  fupreme  God  of  the  Egyptians  were  the 
fenfelefs  corporeal  world,  Plutarch  himfelf  in  the  very  next  words  declaring 
him  to  be  d'pxvri  xeKpvpy-ivov,  invifible  and  hidden  -,  whom  therefore  the  E- 
gyptians,  as  inviting  him  to  manifefi  himlelf  to  them,  called  Hammon  ; as 
he  elfewhere  affirmeth,  That  the  Egyptians  firfi  God , or  fupreme  Deity , did  fee 
all  things , himfelf  being  not  feen.  But  the  forementioned  paffage  mu  ft  needs 
be  underftood  thus,  that  according  to  the  Egyptians,  the  firft  God,  and  to 
n«w  or  the  univerfe,  were  fynonymous  expreftions,  often  ufed  to  fignify  the 
very  fame  thing  •,  becaufe  the  firfi:  fupreme  Deity  is  that,  which  contains  all 
things,  and  diffufeth  it  felf  through  all  things.  And  this  dodtrine  was  from 
the  Egyptians  derived  to  the  Greeks,  Orpheus  declaring,  iv  n too  zxdvra, 
that  all  things  were  one  -,  and  after  him  Parmenides  and  other  philofophers,  ?v 
livxi  to  zrdv,  that  one  was  the  univerfe  or  all,  and  that  to'  cm  was  dxi 'vyrov,  that 
the  univerfe  was  immoveable  -,  they  meaning  nothing  elfe  hereby,  but  that 
the  firfi:  fupreme  Deity,  was  both  one  and  all  things,  and  immovable.  And 
thus  much  is  plainly  intimated  by  Ariftotle  in  thefe  words , £«•»  Si  nvsq  of  urip) 

Tsam  o?  to?  dv  uAoiq  £<t  7)?  tpuiTEu;  d.7TE(pY\vxvTo'  There  are  fame,  who  pronounced  con- 
cerning the  whole  univerfe , as  being  but  one  nature  ; that  is,  who  called  the 
fupreme  Deity  to'  zrdv  or  the  univerfe , becaufe  that  virtually  contained  all 
things  in  it. 

Neverthelefs  to'  ?r*v,  or  the  univerfe , was  frequently  taken  by  the  Pagan 
theologers  alfo,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  in  a more  comprehenfive 
fenfe,  for  the  Deity,  together  with  all  the  extent  of  its  fecundity,  God  as 
difplaying  himfelf  in  the  world  •,  or,  for  God  and  the  world  both  together; 
the  latter  being  look’d  upon  as  nothing  but  an  emanation  or  efilux  from 
the  former.  And  thus  was  the  word  taken  by  Empedocles  in  Plutarch  a, 
when  he  affirmed,  a T o'  txxv  eivoii  tov  ada/xo:,  cc\\'  oXtyov  ti  T vzsxvldq  that 

Y y the 
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the  world  was  not  the  univerfe , hit  only  a J mall  fart  thereof.  And  according, 
to  this  fenfe  was  the  god  Pan  underflood  both  by  the  Arcadians  and  other 
Greeks,  not  for  the  mere  corporeal  world  as  fenfelefs  and  inanimate,,  nor  as 
endued:  with  a plaftick  nature  only  (though  this  was  partly  included  in  the 
notion  of  Pan  alio)  but  as  proceeding  from  a rational  and  intellectual  prin- 
ciple, diffufing  it  felf  through  all  •,  or  for  the  whole  fyftem  of  things,  God 
and  the  world  together,,  as  one  deity.  For  that  the  Arcadick  Pan  was  not 
the  corporeal  world  alone,  but  chiefly  the  intellectual  ruler  and  governour 
of  the  fame,  appears  from  this  teftimony  of  Macrobius  1 Rune  Deum  Arca- 
des colunt , appellantes  -m  tv;  v'xv;  yJptov,  non  fylvarum  dominant > fed  univerfs 
fubftantia  materialis  dominatorem  : ‘The  Arcadians  worfhip  this  god  Pan  (as 
their  mojt  ancient  and  honourable  god ) calling  him  the  lord  of  Hyle,  that  isr 
not  the  lord  of  the  woods , but  the  lord  or  dominator  over  all  material  fub- 
ftance.  And  thus  does  Phornutus  1 likewife  deferibe  the  Pan  of  the  other 
Greeks,  not  as  the  mere  corporeal  world,  fenfelefs  and  inanimate  ; but  as  ha- 
ving a rational  and  intellectual  principle  for  the  head  of  it,  and  prefiding 
over  it that  is,  for  God  and  the  world  both  together,  as  one  fyftem  ; the 
world  being  but  the  efflux  and  emanation  of  their  Deity.  The  lower  parts 
cf  Pan  (faith  he)  were  rough  and  goatifh , becaufe  of  the  afperity  of  the  earth  ; 
but  his  upper  parts  of  a human  fornL,  becaufe  the  at  her  being  rational  and  intel- 
lectual, is  the  Hegemonick  of  the  world:  adding  hereunto,  that  Pan  was 
feigned  to  be  lujlful  or  lafeivious , becaufe  of  the  multitude  of  fpermatick  rea- 
fons  contained  in  the  world , and  the  continual  mixtures  and  generations  of  things  ; 
to  be  cloathed  with  the  fkin  of  a libbard , becaufe  of  the  befpangled  heavens , and 
the  beautiful  variety  of  things  in  the  world  y to  live  in  a defart , becaufe  of  the 
fingularity  of  the  world  i and  lafily , to  be  a good  daemon,  by  reafon  of  the  srpo- 
£r«;  <*ut»  Ayfif,  that  fupreme  mind , reafon , and  underftanding , that  governs 
all  in  it.  Pan  therefore  was  not  the  mere  corporeal  world  fenfelefs  and  inani- 
mate, but  the  Deity  as  difplaying  itfelf  therein,  and  pervading  all  things.. 
Agreeable  to  which,  Diodorus  Siculus  3 determines,  that  U.dv  and  ZiOg-  were  but 
two  feveral  names  for  one  and  the  fame  deity,  (as  it  is  well  known,  that  the 
whole  univerfe  was  frequently  called  by  the  Pagans  Jupiter , as  well  as  Pan.) 
And  Socrates  himfelf  in  Plato  4 direCts  his  prayer,  in  a moil  devout  and  fe- 
rious  manner,  to  this  Pan  •,  that  is,  not  the  corporeal  world  or  fenfelefs  mat- 
ter, but  an  intellectual  principle  ruling  over  all,  or  the  fupreme  Deity  diftu- 
ling  it  felf  through  all  j he  therefore  diftingui firing  him  from  the  inferiour 


other  gods , who  prefide  over  this  place , grant  that  I may  be ■ beautiful  or  fair 
within , and  that  thofe  external  things , which  I have , may  be  fuch  as  may  bejl 
agree  with  a right  internal  difpofition  cf  mind , and  that  I may  account  him 
to  be  rich , that  is  wife  and  juft.  The  matter  of  which  prayer,  though  it  be 
excellent,  yet  it  is  paganically  directed  to  Pan  (that  is,  the  fupreme  god) 
and  the  inferiour  gods  both  together.  Thus  we  fee  that  as  well,  according 


1 Saturnal.  Lib.  I.  cap.  yXII.  p.  307. 

2 Libro  de  Natura  Deor.  cap.  XXVII.  p. 
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to  the  Greeks,  as  the  Egyptians,  the  firft  or  fupreme  God,  and  to  ztm  or 
the  univerfe,  were  really  the  fame  thing. 

And  here  we  cannot  but  by  the  way  take  notice  of  that  famous  and  re- 
markable ftory  of  Plutarch’ s in  his  Defebt  of  Oracles,  concerning  demons  la- 
menting the  death  of  the  great  Pan.  In  the  time  of  Tiberius  (faith  hej  cer- 
tain perfons  embarking  from  Afia  for  Italy,  towards  the  evening  failed  by  the 
Echinades , where  being  becalmed,  they  heard  from  thence  a loud  voice  calling 
one  Thamous , an  Egyptian  mariner  amongft  them,  and  after  the  third  time 
commanding  him,  when  he  came  to  the  Palod.es,  to  declare,  that  the  great 
Pan  was  dead.  He  with  the  advice  of  his  company  refoived,  that  if  they 
had  a quick  gale,  when  they  came  to  the  P abodes,  he  would  pafs  by  filently  ; 
but  if  they  fhould  find  themfelves  there  becalmed,  he  would  then  perform 
what  the  voice  had  commanded  : but  when  the  fhip  arrived  thither,  there 
neither  was  any  gale  of  wind  nor  agitation  of  water.  Whereupon  Thamous 
looking  out  of  the  hinder  deck  towards  the  Palodes , pronounced  thefe  words 
with  a loud  voice,  d ysyas  uT  ri&vms,  the  great  Pan  is  dead  ; which  he  had 
no  fooner  done,  but  he  was  anfwered  with  a choir  of  many  voices,  making 
a great  howling  and  lamentation,  not  without  a certain  mixture  of  admira- 
tion. Plutarch , who  gives  much  credit  to  this  relation,  adds,  how  follici- 
tous  Tiberius  the  emperor  was,  firfl  concerning  the  truth  thereof,  and  af- 
terwards, when  he  had  latisfied  himfelf  therein,  concerning  the  interpretation  ; 
he  making  great  enquiry  amongft  his  learned  men,  who  this  Pan  fhould  be. 
But  the  only  ufe,  which  that  philofopher  makes  of  this  ftory,  is  this,  to  prove 
that  daemons  having  bodies  as  well  as  men,  (though  of  a different  kind 
from  them,  and  much  more  longeve)  yet  were  notwithftanding  mortal  *,  he 
endeavouring  from  thence  to  lolve  that  phaenomenon  of  the  defebt  of  ora- 
cles, becaufe  the  daemons,  who  had  formerly  haunted  thofe  places,  were  now 
dead.  But  this  being  an  idle  fancy  of  Plutarch’s , it  is  much  more  proba- 
bly concluded  by  Chriftian  writers,  that  this  thing  coming  to  pafs  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius , when  our  Saviour  Chrift  was  crucified,  was  no  other  than 
a lamentation  of  evil  daemons  (not  without  a mixture  of  admiration)  upon 
account  of  our  Saviour’s  death,  happening  at  that  very  time  ; they  not 
mourning  out  of  love  for  him  that  was  dead,  but  as  fadly  prefaging  evil 
to  themfelves  from  thence,  as  that  which  would  threaten  danger  to  their 
kingdom  of  darknefs,  and  a period  to  that  tyranny  and  domination 
which  they  had  fo  long  exercifed  over  mankind  ; according  to  fuch  paf- 
fages  of  fcripture  as  thefe,  New  is  the  prince  of  this  world  judged ; and 
laving  fpoiled  principalities  and  powers  (by  his  death  upon  the  crofs)  he 
triumphed  over  them  'in  it.  Now  our  Saviour  Chrift  could  not  be  called 
Pan , according  to  that  notion  of  the  word,  as  taken  for  nothing  but  the 
corporeal  word  devoid  of  all  manner  of  life,  or  elfe  as  endued  only  with 
a plaftick  nature  •,  but  this  appellation  might  very  well  agree  to  him,  as 
Pan  was  taken  for  the  xby>;  zrpoerds  A y.Aua,  that  reafon  and  underfund- 
ing, by  which  all  things  were  made , and  by  which  they  are  all  governed,  or  for 
(pplvno-t;  <5iK  zrdvTuv  <W.a<ra,  that  divine  wifdom , which  diffufeth  itfelf  through  all 
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things.  Moreover,  Fan  being  ufed  not  fo  much  for  the  naked  and  abftract 
Deity,  as  the  Deity  as  it  were  embodied  in  this  vifible  corporeal  world, 
might  therefore  the  better  fignify  God  manifefted  in  the  flefh,  and  doathed 
with  a particular  human  body,  (in  which  refpedt  alone,  he  was  capable  of 
-dying.  ) Neither  indeed  was  there  any  other  name,  in  all  the  theology  of  die 
Pagans,  that  could  lb  well  befit  our  Saviour  Chrift  as  this. 

We  have  now  made  it  manifeft,  that  according  to  the  ancient  Egyptian 
theology,  (from  whence  the  Greekifh  and  European  was  derived)  there  was 
one  intelledual  Deity,  one  mind  or  wifdom,  which  as  it  did  produce  all 
things  from  it  felf,  fo  doth  zre^tyjiv  to  o'acv,  contain  and  comprehend  the 
whole,  and  is  it  felf  in  a manner  all  things.  We  think  fit  in  the  next  place 
to  obferve,  how  this  point  of  the  old  Egyptian  theology,  viz.  God’s  being 
all  things,  is  every  where  infifted  upon  throughout  the  Hermaick  or  Trii- 
megiftick  writings.  We  fhall  begin  with  the  Afclepian  dialogue  or  the 

tranllated  into  Latin  by  Apuleius\  in  the  entrance  of  which,  the 
writer  having  declared,  Omnia  unius  ejfe , IF  unum  ejfe  omnia , that  all  things 
were  of  one , and  that  one  was  all  things , he  afterwards  adds  this  explication 
thereof;  Nome  hoc  dixi , Omnia  unum  efie,  if  unum  omnia,  utpote  quia  in 
cr eat  ore  fuerint  omnia , antequam  credjfet  omnia?  Nec  immerito  unus  eft  didlus 
omnia , cujus  membra  funt  omnia.  Hujus  itaque , qui  eft  unus  omnia,  vel  ipfe  eft 
Creator  omnium , in  tot  a hac  difputatione  cur at  o meminiffe.  Have  we  not  already 
declared , that  all  things  are  one , and  one  all  things  ? forafmuch  as  all  things  ex - 
ifted  in  the  Creator , before  they  were  made  ; neither  is  he  improperly  faid  to  be 
all  things , whofe  members  all  things  are.  Be  thou  therefore  mindful  in  this  whole 
difputation  of  him , who  is  one  and  all  things , or  was  the  creator  of  all. 
And  thus  afterwards  does  he  declare,  that  all  created  things  were  in  the 
Deity  before  they  were  made  *,  Idcirco  non  era  :t  aptando  nata  non  erant , fed  in 
eo  jam  tunc  erant  unde  nafci  habuerunt  they  did  not  properly  then  exift  before 
they  were  made , and  yet  at  that  very  time  were  they  in  him , from  whom  they 
were  afterwards  produced.  Again,  he  writes  thus  concerning  God,  Non  fpero 
to  this  majeftatis  effedicrem , omnium  rerum  patrcm  vel  dominum , uno  pojfe  quam- 
vis  e multis  compojito  nomine  nuncupari.  Hunc  voca  potius  orani  nomine , ft- 
quidem  fit  unus  if  omnia  ; ut  necejfe fit  aut  omnia  ipfus  nomine , ant  ipfum  om- 
nium nomine  nuncupari.  Ilic  ergo  folus  omnia,  ifc.  I cannot  hope  fifficiently  to 
exprefs  the  author  of  majefty,  and  the  father  and  lord  of  all  things , by  any 
one  name,  though  compounded  of  never  fo  many  names.  Call  him  therefore  by 
every  name , forafmuch  as  he  is  one  and  all  things ; fo  that  of  necefftty,  either 
all  things  muft  be  called  by  his  name , or  he  by  the  names  of  all  things.  And 
P.  <5iz.  Colv.  when  he  had  fpoken  of  the  mutability  of  created  things,  he  adds.  Solus 
deus  ipfe  in  fe,  & a fe,  & circum  fe,  totus  eft  plenus  atque  perfcPius , ifque 
fua  firma  ftabilitas  eft ; nec  altcujus  impulfu,  nec  loco  meveri  poteft , cum  in 
eo  fint  omnia,  if  in  omnibus  ipfe  eft  folus.  God  alone  in  him  felf \ and  from 
himfelf , and  about  himfelj , is  altogether  perfedl  ; and  himf elf  is  his  own  ft  abili- 
ty. Neither  can  he  be  moved  or  changed , by  the  impulfe  of  any  thing,  fnce  all 
things  are.  in  him , and  he  alone  is  in  all  things.  Laftly,  to  omit  other  places, 
f.  61-.  Hie  fenfibilis  mundus  receptaculum  eft  omnium  fenfibtlium  fpecierum , quahtatum, 
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vel  corporum  qua  omnia  fine  Deo  vegelari  nonpoffunt : Omnia  enim  Deu.%  (A  a 
Deo  omnia , Gr  fine  hoc , nec  fuit  aliquid nec  eji , m'/  ; enim  ah  ec,  cA 

in  ipfio , yw  if fnm 6V  totum  animaav  tries , ratione  perdifices , 

ipfium  fenftbilem,  ip  qua  in  eo  fiunt  omnia , « fiuperiore  illo  inundo,  quafi 
veftimento , efie  conte  ft  a.  This  fienfible  world  is  the  receptacle  of  all  forms,  qua- 
lities, and  bodies , all  which  cannot  be  vegetated  and  quickened  without  God  ; /<?r 
God  is  all  things,  and  all  things  are  from  God,  and  all  things  the  e fife  ft  of  his 
will-,  and  without  God  there  neither  was  any  thing,  nor  is  nor  fhallbe-,  but 

all  things  are  from  him,  and  in  him,  and  by  him And  if  you  will  covfider 

things  after  a right  manner,  you  fihall  learn,  that  this  fienfible  world,  and  all  tire 
things  therein,  are  covered  all  over  with  that fiuperior  world  (or  Deity)  as  it 
were  with  a garment.  As  for  the  other  Trifmegiftick  books  o ? Ficinus  his  edi- 
tion, the  third  of  them  called  lift;  a bypy,  is  thus  concluded  ; to  ydg  hsbov  n 
Tvdrja  v.oQyiXy  <rvfxpx<n;  , Obcrsi  dvcdhsupvysvy  ’ iv  yelp  tu  9siu  fi  y (pbtr t;  <ru yxochsrnxsv  * 
The  divinity  is  the  whole  mundane  compages , or  conflitution  for  nature  is  alfio- 
placed  in  the  Deity.  In  the  fifth  book  written  upon  this  argument,  on  d(px- 
vl;  §to;  (pxutptcTctUs  in,  that  the  invifible  God  is  moft  manifeft,  we  read  thus,  IS\» 
yfp  i<riv  iv  ttxv\\  ixsivu,  o he  sfiv  ocIto;,  inv  dvl o;  fi  rd ovl a A ovlx  ' tcc  ytv  ydg  opoe 
duTOf  tipu  futrs  ’ t oide  yy  ovlx  iyjt  iv  ixvru>  - For  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  world, 
which  he  is  not  he  is  both  the  things  that  are,  and  the  things  that  are  not  -,  for 
the  things  that  are , he  hath  manifiejted -,  but  the  things  that  are  not , he  contains 
within  himfelf.  And  again,  It©3  © do-uy-a.1^  fi  o 7roX.vcruyccl(§>  • ydxxov  ©7 
nocv\o;  cMyoblpjy  l Ssv  ifiv  o Ito;  lx  in'  Trdv'la.  yd  p cl  ifi,  fi  l to;  in’  >©j  disc  tv  to 
ccvto;  ovbydjx  eysi  irdvlx,  on  tvo;  e’o  tt otlpo;  ’ fi  Sid  tkto  ovoy.ee  sh  lyyi,  on  n rdvluv 

in  Trocjfi  . He  is  both  incorporeal  and  omni corporeal,  for  there  is  nothing  of  any- 
body, which  he  is  not  he  is  all  things  that  are,  and  therefore  he  hath  all  names , 
becaufe  all  things  are  from  one  father  and  therefore  he  hath  no  name,  becaufie 
he  is  the  father  of  all  things.  And  in  the  clofe  of  the  fame  book,  uVe p tIv©3 

os  byvyou,  Cttio  civ  sz-ciyoot;,  y i7r\(i  u>  lx  inolyaoc; ; use p uv  Kpoevipuoa;,  v uVt^ 


uiv 


cxcvrptx;  ; Sid  t l Si  fi,  byvlou  os  ; u;  syxv tv  uv  ; wj  syuv  n I'Siov,  u;  aAAof  uv o u 
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OU  Si  0 XV  7T01U 

■zrdv  to  ysvoyevcv, 


cru  si  o xv  A iyu  ’ tru  yoip  7rdv\z  si,  to  ol AAo  iSsv 
to  yd  ysvoysvov  ’ For  what  floall  I praific 


<ru 


thee  ? for  thofe  things  which  thou  hafl  made  ? or  for  thofie  things  which  thou 
haft  not  made?  for  thofie  things  which  thou  haft  manifeft ed,  or -for  thofie  things 
which  thou  haft  hidden  and  concealed  within  thy  fielf?  And  for  what  caufie  fihall 
1 praifie  thee?  becaufie  I am  my  own,  as  having  fiomething proper,  and  diftinft 
from  thee  ? thou  art  whatfioever  I am  •,  thou  art  whatfioever  I do,  or  fay,  for 
thou  art  all  things,  and  there  is  nothing  which  thou  art  not  thou  art  that 
which  is  made,  and  thou  art  that  which  is  unmade.  Where  it  is  obfervable, 
that  before  things  were  made,  God  is  faid  xpuHsiv,  to  hide  them  within  him- 
fielf  but  when  they  are  made,  (pzvsftv,  t-o  manifeft  and  reveal  them  from 
himfelf.  Book  the  Eighth,  voycov  ot»  o y\v  xbQyo;  us b tv  Ssv  £v  rw  hsu,  d^yS 
St  ujscioyfi  fi  ovreur vuvtuv  b htl;  • Underftand  that  the  whole  world  is  from 
God,  and  in  God',  for  God  is  the  beginning,  cornprehenfcn  and  conflitution  of  all 
things.  Book  the  ninth,  yc iAAov  Ss  A iyu  or*  lx  au  to;  uAd  iysp  dxxd  to  dXy- 
vl;  wrr.otpxtvoyxi,  ccIto;  bcTruvld  tow  ' lx  s£u(/sv  txlrd  7rpo<j-\xy£dvuv,  s£u  St  IttiSiSI;  ' 
J would  not  fay,  that  God  hath  all  things , but  rather  declare  the  truth,  and  fay 
that  he  is  all  things  ; not  as  receiving  them  from  without , but  as  fending  them 

forth 
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forth  from  himfelf.  Again,  afterwards  in  the  fame  book,  f,  VK  ETXl  TtOTi 

%£0U0f,  o Tt  dnoXu'p^ntrslxl  ti  tUv  ovtwu  ' ot»  ce  Xiyu  twu  ov Icon,  Aej/w  tk  SeJ  * to-' 

3/ A ovrx  o $£o;  e'^e<,  xj  «te  «ut«  JJev  Ex.rt-r,  Jtc  auro;  Devos  • 'There  fhall  never  be 
a time , when  any  thing  that  is , J7az//  rtwi?  to  be  -,  for  when  I fay  any  thing  that 
is,  I fay  any  thing  of  God  for  God  hath  all  things  in  him , and  there  is  neither 
any  thing  without  God , nor  God  without  any  thing.  Book  the  tenth,  tI  yd% 

EO  fieof,  f)  TTXTVip,  f)  TO  dyx$OV9  r,  70  TWU  7TC4UTMV  tiVOU  h ’ X ETl  OUT UV’  d\Xd  UTTCCpjrlS 

aGr,  tuv  o utmu  ; /F/Sw/  ft  God,  but  the  very  being  of  all  things  that  yet  are  not , 
and  the  fubfijlence  of  things  that  are  ? And  again,  o Bibs,  f 7t«t^  x,'  to  oij/a- 
Go'u,  tw  t iAi  Ta  7tx-jtx,  God  is  both  the  father  and  good,  becaufe  he  is  all  things. 
Book  the  eleventh,  au rx^yos  ydg  uv  del  in#  eu  tw  e^J/jJ,  atm?  uv  o TToieU * el  ydo 
j£«£>t'3'£i»i  auTa,  TrdvTu  y.\v  (rvy-Treiret^xi,  t allot.  d\  TfGuii^Ec&oci  dvdyxr)  - God  ailing  im- 
mediately from  himfelf  is  always  in  his  own  work , himfelf  being  that  which 
he  makes  ; for  if  that  were  never  fo  little  feparatedfrom  him , all  would  of  necef- 
fity  fall  to  nothing  and  die.  Again,  vivid  in#  eu  tu  fhu,  xf  <1;  iv  toVw  mly.ivx% 
all  things  are  in  God , w/  zzr  /yzVzg-  A ez  p/zzc*.  And  further,  fince  our  own 

foul  can  by  cogitation  and  fancy  become  what  it  will,  and  where  it  will, 
any  thing,  or  in  any  place,  tJtou  au  t ov  toowv  idrurov  TOU  S'fOU,  UG’7TEg  UO)J|U*7o5 
ordvrcc  iv  exutI  tp^stu,  t ov  v.oQy.ov  xotov  oa&u*  may  confider  God  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, containing  the  whole  world  within  himfelf , ezj-  £z'j  own  conceptions  and 

cogitations.  And  in  the  clofe  of  that  chapter,  that,  which  is  alfo  thence  cited 
by  St.  Cyril1,  is  to  the  fame  purpofe ; dip  oil  & 0’  Bio's  euplumov  f T/f  auV? 

(pavegurepos  ’ di  x'to  t«to  vxvtx  ivoitutiv,  ivx  dix  ttxvtuv  xCtov  fiXivys  * t xto  iti  to' 
dyxBov  t»  Biv  ’ txto  di  auT8  dfnv\,  to'  auTo'u  ( pxlviSai  did  ttxvtuv’  Is  God  invifible  ? 
fpeak  worthily  of  him,  for  who  is  more  manifejl  than  he  ? for  this  very  reafon 
did  he  make  all  things , that  thou  mighteft  fee  him  through  all  things  : this  is 
the  vertue  and  goodnefs  of  the  Deity,  to  be  feen  through  all  things.  The  mind  is 
feen  in  thinking,  but  God  in  working  or  making.  Book  the  twelfth,  mxtrx  tH 
dyxOx  dxly.ov^y  hiyodpty  (e’xeu/oc  yxo  y.ovos,  u texuov,  d XriOus  u;  7 rpalbyovos  9ios,  too 
vivlx  xx\ idocv,  Bims  Xoyxs  ipQiyj'xlo)  JxaffOE  y au  aura  7tote  A lyovlos,  on  eu  e~i  t* 
Trd'fla-  I have  heard  the  good  damon  (for  he  alone,  as  the  firfi  begotten  god, 
beholding  all  things,  fpake  divine  words)  I have  heard  him  fame  times  faying , 
that  one  is  all  things.  Again  in  the  fame  chapter,  o <Je  (rvy.Trx;  xocyo;  aro?  »iuw- 
[a, Euoj  iy.slvu,  fj  cutw^wu  tjju  rdiriv,  xj  jQaATKnu  t«  irodl gos,  7r?d^uy.d  It i ms  t(uns  • 
ddiv  E5“iu  eu  t«tw  did  7ravlds  tx  ccidvo;,  Sts  tk  ttx'jIos,  vts  t uv  y.y.TX  uloos,  o apxl 
uexoo'u  ydg  Joe  eu,  Jte  ytyovev,  ids  ir iu,  Jte  eWi  e’u  xb£yu  ' This  whole  world  is  inti- 
mately united  to  him , and  obferving  the  order  and  will  of  its  father,  hath  the  fill- 
nefs  of  life  in  it ; and  there  is  nothing  in  it  through  eternity  ( neither  whole  nor 
part ) which  does  not  live-,  for  there  neither  is,  nor  hath  been,  nor  fhall  be,  any 
thing  dead  in  the  world.  The  meaning  is,  that  all  things  vitally  depend  upon  the 
Deity,  who  is  faid  in  feripture  to  quicken  and  enliven  all  things.  t«t b iou  o 

Sibs,  to  TTclv'  eu  d\  tu  irxvl'i,  JJeu  ifiu  o yd  etiv'  o'Seu  8te  uiys^oc > XTE  T ottos,  8TE  TTOIOTVS, 

»Tt  UX,  «T£  ypbvos  7TE01  TOU  tjEOV  ETl  ‘ 7TC0U  ydo  E~t,  TO  dl  7TUV  did  7T«UT£OU  x)  7 TE£>!  7 rdj\x' 

This  is  God,  theuniverfe  or  all.  And  in  this  univerfe  there  is  nothing  which  he  is  not : 
wherefore  there  is  neither  magnitude,  nor  place,  nor  quality,  nor  figure,  nor  time 

about 


* Adverf  Julian.  Lib.  II.  p.  52.  Edit.  Spanhcm. 
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about  God,  for  he  is  all  or  the  whole , {but  thofe  things  belong  to  parts.)  And  the 
Arcane  Caution , though  that  thirteenth  book,  to  which  it  is  iubjoined,  be  fuppo- 
fititious,  yet  harps  much  upon  this  point  of  the  Egyptian  theology,  that  God 
is  all  : vpvCv  jueAAw  tov  tv;  x]  io-euf  xvptw,  to  ttxv,  x)  to  eV  I am  about  to  praife  the 
Lord  of  the  creation , the  all  and  the  one.  And  again.  All  the  powers , that  are 
in  me,  praife  the  one  and  the  all.  Book  the  fifteenth,  lav  n;  to  7 txv 

x)  tv  ^oftrxi,  to  ttxv,  T8  ivo<;  A'Jcaj  xtoAtbi  to  ttxv,  ttxv\x  yx(o  £1/  Etvat  cTsT*  If  any 
one  go  about  to  feparate  the  all  from  the  one , he  will  deftroy  the  all,  or  the  uni- 
verfe,  for  all  ought  to  be  one.  Book  the  fixteenth,  xo£oy.xt  rS  a oyd  tin,  tov 
Qsov  £7ri>ixX£TX[X£voi,  tov  tuv  oXuv  SunroTrp,  XyTroimriv  x)  ttxti^x,  x)  7T£pij3oAov,  x)  ttxvtx 
qvtxtqv  evx,  Xj  evx  o'vtx  tx  ttxvjx‘  to  ttxvtxv  yxo  to  Trhy]ouy.x  'lv  At,  x)  iv  hi,  lwill 

begin  with  a prayer  to  him,  who  is  the  Lord  and  maker  and  father  and  bound  of 
all  things-,  and  who  being  all  things,  is  one-,  and  being  one,  is  all  things-, 
for  the  fulnefs  of  all  things  is  one  and  in  one.  And  agan,  y.lotx  A 

0E8  7 TXVTX  £S~tV  ft  0 £ 7 TXVTX  fXOglX,  7 TXVTX  X(3X  0 0ES?  7 TXVTX  81/  TTOtUV,  iX'JTOV  7T01SI- 

All  things  are  parts  of  God,  but  if  all  things  be  parts  of  God,  then  God  is  all 
things  -,  wherefore  he  making  all  things , doth,  as  it  were,  make  himfslf. 


Now,  by  all  this  we  fee,  how  well  thefe  Trifmegiftick  books  agree  with 
that  ancient  Egyptian  infcription  in  the  temple  of  Sais , that  God  is  all,  that 
was,  is,  and fh, all  be.  Wherefore  the  Egyptian  theology  thus  undoubtedly 
alferting  one  God  that  was  all  things  -,  it  is  altogether  impofiible,  that  it  fhould 
acknowledge  a multitude  of  felf-exiftent  and  independent  deities. 

Hitherto  we  have  taken  notice  of  two  feveral  Egyptian  names  for  one  and 
the  fame  fupreme  Deity  *,  Hammon  and  Neith : but  we  fhall  find,  that,  befides 
thefe,  the  fupreme  God  was  fometimes  worfhipped  by  the  Egyptians  under 
other  names  and  notions  alfo  ; as  of  Ifis,  Oftris,  and  Serapis.  For  firft,- 
though  Ifis  have  been  taken  by  fome  for  the  moon,  by  others  for  the  whole 
earth,  by  others  for  Ceres  or  corn,  by  others  for  the  land  of  Egypt,  (which 
things,  in  what  fenfe  they  were  deified  by  the  Egyptians,  will  be  elfewhere 
declared)  yet  was  fhe  undoubtedly  taken  alfo  fometimes  for  an  univerfal  and 
all-comprehending  Numen.  For  Plutarch  1 affirms,  that  Ifis  and  Neith 
were  really  one  and  the  fame  god  among  the  Egyptians,  and  therefore  the 
temple  of  Neith  or  Minerva  at  Sais,  where  the  forementioned  infcription  was 
found,  is  called  by  him  the  temple  of  Ifis  ; fo  that  Ifis,  as  well  as  Neith 
or  Minerva  among  the  Egyptians,  was  there  defcribed,  as  that  God,  who  is 
all  that  was,  is,  and  fhall  be,  and  whofe  veil  no  mortal  hath  ever  uncovered 
that  is,  not  a particular  God,  but  an  univerfal  and  all-comprehending  Nu- 
men. And  this  may  be  yet  further  confirmed  from  that  ancient  infcription 
and  dedication  to  the  goddefs  Ifis , ftill  extant  at  Capua  : 

TIBI. 

V N A.  V IE. 

E S.  OMNIA. 
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Ids  Om  and  All  Things.  Book  I. 

£> 

Where  the  goddefs  Ifis  is  plainly  declared  to  be  sv  *)  Travra,  one  and  all  things , 
that  is,  a univerfal  and  all  comprehending  Deity.  And  with  this  agree th 
2.  alfo  that  oration  of  this  Goddefs  Jfis  in  Apuleius  ; En  adfum  tuis  commota , 

. Luci,  precibus , rerum  natura  parens,  elementorum  omnium  domino,  feculorum 
progenies  initialis : fumma  numinum , regina  marium , prima  ccelitum , deorum 
dearum  que  facies  un[ for  mis  qu<e  ceeli  luminofa  culmina , mar  is  falubria  flamina , 
inferorum  deploratajilentia , nut  i bus  meis  difpenfo.  Cujus  numen  unicum  multi - 
formi fpecie , riff#  vario,  nomine  multijugo  totus  veneratur  orbis.  Behold  here  am 
I,  moved  by  thy  prayers , Lucius,  that  nature , which  was  the  parent  of  things  ; 

miftrefs  of  all  the  elements  •,  the  beginning  and  original  of  ages ; the  fum  of 
all  the  divine  powers  \ the  queen  of  the  feas  -,  the  firft  of  the  celeftial  inhabitants ; 
the  uniform  face  of  gods  and  goddejfes  ■,  which  with  my  becks  difpenfe  the  luminous 
heights  of  the  heavens , the  wholefome  blafls  of  the  fea,  and  the  deplorable  filences 
of  hell ; whofe  only  divine  power  the  whole  world  worjhips  and  adores , in  a mul- 
tiform manner , and  under  different  rites  and  names.  From  which  words  it 
is  plain,  that  this  goddefs  Ifis  was  not  the  mere  animated  moon  (which  was 
rather  a fyrnbol  of  her)  but  that  fhe  was  an  univerfal  Deity,  comprehenfive 
of  the  whole  nature  of  things;  the  one  fupreme  God,  worfhipped  by  the 
Pagans,  under  ftveral  names,  and  with  different  rites.  And  this  is  the 
p'ain  meaning  of  thofe  lad  words,  Numen  unicum , &c.  that  the  whole  world 
worfhippeth  one  and  the  fame  fupreme  God , in  a multiform  manner , with  various 
rites  and  under  many  different  names.  For,  befkles  the  feveral  names  of  the 
other  Pagans  there  mentioned,  the  Egyptians  worfhipped  it  under  the 
names  of  Hammon , Neith , and  others  that  fhall  be  afterwards  declared. 
And  thus  was  Ifis  again  worfhipped  and  invok’d,  as  the  unicum  numen , or 
only  divine  power,  by  Apuleius  himfelf,  in  thefe  following  words 1 ; Tu  fanbla 
bumani  generis  fofpitatrix  perpetua , dulcem  matris  affeBionem  miferis  tribuis , 
fatorum  inextricabiliter  contorta  retraffas  litia , fortune  tempefiates  mitigas , & 
fiellarum  noxios  meatus  cohibes  : He  fuperi  colunt , obfervant  inferi.  Hu  rotas 
orbem , luminas  folem , regis  mundum , calcas  Hartarum.  Hibi  refpondent  fydera , 
gaudent  nutnina , ferviunt  element  a : tuo  nutu  fpirant  flamina , &c.  Hhou 
holy  and  perpetual  faviour  of  mankind , that  art  always  bountiful  in  chcrifh- 
ing  mortals , and  doft  manifejl  the  dear  affeftions  of  a mother  to  them  in  their 
calamities , thou  extricateft  the  involved  threads  of  fate , mitigatefl  the  tempefls 
of  fortune,  and  reftraineft  the  noxious  influences  of  the  ftars  -,  the  ccelcftial  gods 
worjhip  thee , the  infernal  powers  obey  thee  \ thou  rolleft  round  the  heavens , 
enlightenefl  the  fun,  govern  ft  the  world,  treadeft  upon  Tartarus,  or  hell ; 
the  flars  obey  thee,  the  elements  ferve  thee , at  thy  beck  the  winds  blow , 
&c.  Where  Ifis  is  plainly  fuppofed  to  be  an  univerfal  Numen  and  fupreme 
monarch  of  the  world.  Neither  may  this  hinder,  that  fbe  was  called  a 
goddefs,  as  Neith  alfo  was  ; thefe  Pagans  making  their  Deities  to  be  in- 
differently of  either  fex,  male  or  female.  But  much  more  was  Oflris  taken 
for  the  fupreme  deity,  whofe  name  was  fometimes  faid  to  have  fignified 
in  the  Egyptian  language,  7 that  which  had  many  eyes  *,  fome- 
times y.ff  t©->  ivegyv v f,  dyutioTTodv,  an  aftive  and  beneficent  force  *,  (and  whofe 
hieroglyphick  was  an  eye  and  a fcepter  5)  the  former  fignifying  providence  and 

wifdom, 
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wifdom,  and  the  latter  power  and  majefly  (as  Plutarch  tells  us  *)  who  alfo 
is  thus  defcribed  in  Apuleius , Deus  deorum  magnorum  potior , (ft  majorum 
fummus , fcf  fummorum  maximus , fc?  maximorum  regnat  or,  Ofiris  : That  God 
who  is  the  chief  eft  of  the  greater  Gods,  and  the  greateft  of  the  chiefeft,  and 
which  reigneth  over  the  greateft.  Wherefore  the  fame  Apuleius  1 alfo  tells 
us,  that  Ifis  and  Oftris  were  really  one  and  the  fame  fupreme  Numen,  though 
conlidered  under  different  notions,  and  worfhipped  with  different  rites,  in 
thefe  words  j 3 Quanquam  connexa,  imp  vero  unica , ratio  Numinis,  religionif- 
que  efjet , tamen  tele  to;  difcrimen  ejfe  maximum : Though  Ifis  and  Ofiris  be  really 
one  and  the  fame  divine  power , yet  are  their  rites  mid  ceremonies  very  different. 
The  proper  notion  of  Ofiris  being  thus  declared  by  Plutarch,  4 TO  ZXpUTOV 
mpiuToaov  •nravrwu,  o r 'xyx$u  txutov  in,  that  firft  and  higheft  of  all  beings , 
which  is  the  fame  with  good.  Agreeably  whereunto,  Jamblichus  f affirmeth, 
dyahm  zroitiTixas  uv''0<npit  xix Xyrxi,  that  God,  as  the  caufe  of  all  good , is  called 
Ofiris  by  the  Egyptians.  Laftly,  as  for  Serapis,  though  Origen  6 tells  us,  that 
this  was  a new  upftart  Deity,  fet  up  by  Ptolemy  in  Alexandria , yet  this 
God  in  his  oracle  7 to  Nicocrion  the  King  of  Cyprus,  declares  himfelf  alfo  to 
be  a univerfal  Numen,  comprehending  the  whole  world,  in  thefe  words, 
updvio;  xo'<rf*os  xipxXy,  &c.  to  this  fenfe  ; The  ftarry  heaven  is  my  head,  the 
fea  my  belly,  my  ears  are  in  the  ather,  and  the  bright  light  of  the  fun  is  my  clear 
piercing  eye.  And  doubtlefs  he  was  worfhipped  by  many  under  this  notion. 
For  as  Philarchus  8 wrote  thus  concerning  him,  Zx^xms  ovopx  ra  to  wav  xoc- 
y.  Volos,  That  Serapis  was  the  name  of  that  God,  which  orders  and  governs  the 
ctbhole  world-,  fo  doth  Plutarch  9 himfelf  conclude,  that  Ofiris  and  Serapis 
were  xfpu  ho;  hnl  x,  fwotpeus,  both  of  them  names  of  one  God,  and  the 
fame  divine  power.  Accordingly  whereunto  Diodorus  Siculus  IO  determines, 
that  thefe  three,  Hammon,  Ofiris  and  Serapis,  were  but  different  names  for 
one  and  the  fame  Deity,  or  fupreme  God.  Notwithflanding  which,  Por- 
phyrins11, it  feems,  had  a very  ill  conceit  of  that  power  which  manifested 
it  felf  in  the  temple  of  this  god  Serapis,  above  all  the  other  Pagan  gods, 
he  fufpedting  it  to  be  no  other  than  the  very  prince  of  evil  demons  or 
devus  : Ta;  cty  wovtipa'j  Sxly.ovxs  lx  urro  tov  Zxpxiriv  vTro7rU’jof/.£v’  IP  ix  tuu  rv<*- 
SoXuv  fxovov  olvx7rf^mts,  &c.  We  do  not  vainly  or  without  ground  fufpebt  and 
conjecture,  that  the  evil  daemons  are  under  Serapis  as  their  prince  and  head : 
this  appearing  (faith  he)  not  only  from  thofe  rites  of  appeafement  ufed  in  the 
worfhip  of  this  God,  but  alfo  from  the  fymbol  of  him , which  was  a three- 
headed dog,  fignifying  that  evil  daemon;  which  ruleth  in  thofe  three  elements, 
water,  earth  and  air.  Neither  indeed  can  it  be  doubted,  but  that  it  was 
an  evil  daemon  or  devil,  that  delivered  oracles  in  this  temple  of  Serapis  as 
well  as  elfewhere  among  the  Pagans,  however  he  affedted  to  be  worfhipped 
as  the  fupreme  God. 
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3-52  The  Egyptian  Trinity  \ Eifton,  Book  I. 

Befides  all  this,  Eufebius  himfelf  from  Porphyrins  informs  us,  that  the 
Egyptians  acknowledged  one  intelledhial  Demiurgus,  or  maker  of  the  world, 
under  the  name  of  Cneph , whom  they  worlhipped  in  a ftatue  of  human 
form,  and  a blackifh  fky-colourd  complexion  ; holding  in  his  hand  a girdle 
and  a fcepter,  and  wearing  upon  his  head  a princely  plume,  and  thruffing 
prtep.  L ^ c forth  an  egg  out  of  his  mouth.  The  reafon  of  which  hieroglyphick  is 
Jx._p.li 5.  thus  given,  on  \oy§y  bv<rejpiT&’  xexpvfx/xev^,  x)  » ( pxvc; , x,'  ot»  ^uottoio;,  x,' 
ot»  (bxaiXsvg,  xy  0 rt  vo; pw;  xivAtxi'  bio  ri  t«  zrlepx  <pui rtf  iv  rij  xs(px\y  xAtxi'  Be- 
caufe  that  wifdom  and  reafon , by  which  the  world  was  made , is  not  eafy  to  be 
found  out , but  hidden  and  obfcure.  And  becaufe  this  is  the  fountain  of  life 
and  king  of  all  things  *,  and  becaufe  it  is  intellectually  moved,  fignified  by  the 

feathers  upon  his  head.  Moreover,  by  the  egg  thru  ft  out  of  the  mouth  of  this 

God , was  meant  the  world,  created  by  the  eternal  a oyfye,  and  from  this  Cneph 
was  faid  to  be  generated  or  produced  another  God,  whom  the  Egyptians  call 
Phtha,  and  the  Greeks  Vulcan  ; of  which  Phtha  more  afterwards.  That  the  E- 
gyptians  were  the  moft  eminent  afferters  of  the  Cofmogonia,  or  temporary  be- 
ginning of  the  world,  hath  been  already  declared  ; for  which  caufe  thefcholiaft 
upon  Ptolemy  thus  perffringeth  them,  zrt^n eldSxn  \tyuv  ymaiv  AlyvirJm 
xh r/xa,  the  Egyptians  were  wont  to  talk  perpetually  of  the  genefis  or  creation  of 
Sent.  Em°nd.  i‘je  world.  And  Afclepius , an  ancient  Egyptian  writer,  in  his  Myriogenefis , 
Temp.  l.  5.  affirms,  that  according  to  the  Egyptian  tradition,  the  fun  was  made  in  Libra. 

cuuL't.  mur.di.  But  that  the  Egyptians  did  not  fuppofe  the  world  to  have  been  made  by 

chance,  as  Epicurus  and  other  atheiftical  philofophers  did,  but  by  an  intel- 
lectual Demiurgus  called  by  them  Cneph,  is  evident  from  this  teftimony  of 
Porptyrius.  Which  Cneph  was  look’d  upon  by  them  as  an  unmadeand  eternal 
Deity,  and  for  this  very  caufe  the  inhabitants  of  Phebais  refufed  to  worfhip 
De  if.  Isf  opr.  any  other  God  befides  him,  as  Plutarch  informs  us  in  thefe  words  •,  sk  b\  rxt 
[p. 357-1  ypx<poi<;  tuj  [x\v  <*AAh?  (rvvriTxy/xivx  teA eid,  fxovw;  be  fxri  bibovxi 

th?  ©i) vaibx  xxroiKVvlxf,  6;  9’iti'rbo  Siov  ubtvx  vofxl^ovnc,  aAAa  on  xx\x<nv  aJxol 

K'jbp,  xyk/tfrov  o jtx  f xSxvxtov  IVhilft  the  other  Egyptians  paid  their  proportion 
of  tax  impofed  upon  them , for  the  nourijhment  of  thofe  facred  animals , worftoip- 
ped  by  them,  the  inhabitants  of  Thebais  only  refufed,  becaufe  they  would  ac- 
knowledge no  mortal  God,  and  worfhipped  him  only , whom  they  call  Cneph,  an 
unmade  and  eternal  Deity. 

Having  now  made  it  undeniably  manifeft,  that  the  Egyptians  had  an 
acknowledgment  amongft  them  of  one  fupreme  univerfal  and  unmade  Deity, 
we  Ihall  conclude  this  whole  difcourfe  with  the  two  following  obferva- 
tions  ; firff,  that  a great  part  of  the  Egyptian  Polytheifm  was  really 
nothing  elfe  but  the  worlhipping  of  one  and  the  fame  fupreme  God,  under 
many  different  names  and  notions,  as  of  Hammon , Neith,  IJis , Oftris,  Se - 
rapis,  Kneph,  to  which  may  be  added  Phtha , and  thofe  other  names  in  Jam- 
blichus,  of  EiCion  and  Emeph.  And  that  the  Pagans  univerfaliy  over  the  whole 
world  did  the  like,  was  affirmed  alfo  by  Apuleius , in  that  forecited  paffage 
of  his,  Nttmen  unlcum , multiformi  fpecie , ritu  vario,  nomine  multjugo , totus 

venera - 
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veneratur  orbis , the  whole  world  wcrjhippeth  one  only  fupreme  Numen  in  a mul- 
tiform manner , under  different  names , and  with  different  rites.  Which  dif- 
ferent names  for  one  and  the  fame  fupreme  God  might  therefore  be  mi  (taken 
by  fome  of  the  fottifh  vulgar  amongd  the  Pagans,  as  well  as  they  have 
been  by  learned  men  of  thefe  later  times,  for  fo  many  didinft,  unmade  and  felf- 
exident  deities.  , . 

Neverthelefs,  here  may  well  be  a quedion  darted,  whether  amongd  thofe 
feveral  Egyptian  names  of  God,  fome  might  not  fignify  diftindt  divine  hy- 
podafes  fubordinate  ; and  particularly,  whether  there  were  not  fome  footdeps 
of  a trinity  to  be  found  in  the  old  Egyptian  theology  ? For  fince  Orpheus , 
Pythagoras  and  Plato , who  all  of  them  aderted  a trinity  of  divine  hypodafes, 
unquedionably  derived  much  of  their  doidrine  from  the  Egyptians,  it  may 
reafonably  be  fufpefted,  that  thefe  Egyptians  did  the  like  before  them. 
And  indeed  Athanafms  Kircherus  makes  no  doubt  at  all  hereof,  but  tells  us 
that,  in  the  Pamphylian  obelifk,  that  fird  hieroglyphick  of  a winged  globe, 
with  a ferpent  coming  out  of  it,  was  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphick  of  a tri- 
form Deity,  or  trinity  of  divine  hypodafes ; he  confirming  the  fame,  from 
the  tedimony  of  Abenephius  an  Arabian  writer,  and  a Chaldaick  fragment  im- 
puted to  Sanchoniathon  ; the  globe  being  faid  to  fignify  the  fird  incompre- 
henfible  Deity,  without  beginning  or  end,  felf-exident ; the  ferpent  the 
divine  wifdom  and  creative  virtue  \ and  laitly,  the  wings  that  a&ive  fpirit, 
that  cherifheth,  quickneth,  and  enliveneth  all  things.  How  far  credit  is  to 
be  given  to  this,  we  leave  others  to  judge  ; but  the  cleared  footdeps  that 
we  can  find  any  where  of  an  Egyptian  trinity  is  in  Jamblichus  his  book, 
written  concerning  their  myderies  ; which  whole  place  therefore  is  worth  the 
fetting  down  : K«t’  xXXy\v  rx£iv  irpotrTxrlei  3 eov  t ov  "Hyyift,  ruv  £77«- 

pxvtuiv  3ecoi»  viyxytvov,  ov  (fir xrk  vvv  cl nxi  xvrov  exutov  voavra,  xj  tx;  voyrzt;  s!{  exutov 
iTnrp'i(povroe.,  T«tk  Jl  Vv  xyepcc,  x}  o (p*i<n  to  t-cutov  yxyEvyx  TTpordrli,  ov  xxl 

biHTWV  SU  CO  10  TTpCOTOV  iTlVO «V  K<Zl  TO  7 rgOOTOV  107JT01/,  0 OK  Hy  OlX  (Ttyl If 

pxovv?  ^e^xtteuetxe.  ’E7rl  Je  tbtoi? o'  Ot)ixMpyixo;  raj  x^  to?  xXr,G:x.f 

7rpoc~XTyc,  xxt  cotpia,  i(pxpyEv<§y  y\v  vstnv,  xxl  tvv  x(pxv~  ruv  xexgvy.y.Evu>v  Xoyoev 

J'uvauiu  f <V  (poif  xysov,  ’ A utav  xxtx  tw  txv  Alywliccv  yX'Jcvxv  X yilxt,  avvleX uv  cl 
ccxJvE'jJ'uf  Ixxf-x  xxl  t i%vixu;  yir  dXr)$eix$  'EAAj.i/ej  ce  ek  "Hfixifov  yslx- 

?<Xy(3xVH(TI  TOV  <&Sx,  T 01  TEXVIXM  [xlxOV  7T^0<rSxXXCv]iCt  xyxQuV  l\  7T0;»:Tl)C0f 

xe  cA?it«(,  xxl  xXXxg  Jt  xXXxt  ivvxyeii  rs  xxl  ivcgyeix;  £7 ruvvylac  ev.si.  According 
to  another  order  or  method , Hermes  places  the  god  Emeph  *,  as  the  prince  * 
and  ruler  over  all  the  celeftial  gods , whom  he  affirmeth  to  be  a mind  under - 
Jlanding  himfelf  and  converting  his  cogitations  or  intellections  into  himfelf. 
Before  which  Emeph  *,  he  place th  one  indivifible,  whom  he  calleth  Eidlon,  in  * 
which  is  the  firfi  intelligible , and  which  is  worjhippea  only  by  fdence.  After 
which  two,  Eidton  and  Emeph  *,  the  demiurgick  mind  and  prcjident  of  truth  as  * 
with  wifdom  it  proceedeth  to  generations , and  bringeth  forth  the  hidden  powers  of 
the  occult  reafons  into  light , is  called  in  the  Egyptian  language  Ammon  •,  as  it 
artificially  affects  all  things  with  truth , Ptha  ( which  Ptha,  the  Greeks  attending 
only  to  the  artifiaalnefs  thereof,  call  Hephed us  or  Vulcan)  as  it  is  productive 
of  good , Ofiris,  befides  other  names  that  it  hath , according  to  its  other 

Z z 2 poaers 


or  Cncgl :» 

or  Cneph. 
or  Cneph. 
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powers  and  energies.  In  which  paflage  of  Jamblichus  1 we  have  plainly  three 
divine  hypoftafes,  or  univerfal  principles  fubordinate,  according  to  the  Her- 
maick  theology  ; firft,  an  indivifible  unity  called  Eiflon ; fecondly,  a perfect 
mind,  converting  its  intelledions  into  it  felf,  called  Emeph  or  Hemphta  ; and 
thirdly,  the  immediate  principle  of  generation,  called  by  feveral  names,  ac- 
cording to  its  feveral  powers,  as  Phtha , Ammon , Ofiris , and  the  like  : fo  that 
thefe  three  names  with  others,  according  to  Jamblichus,  did  in  the  Egyptian 
theology  fignify,  one  and  the  fame  third  divine  hypoftafis.  How  well  thefe 
three  divine  hypoftales  of  the  Egyptians  agree  with  the  Pythagorick  or 
Platonick  trinity,  of  firft,  to  lb  or  -vdycAA,  unity  and  goodnefs  it  felf,  fe- 
condly, vaV,  mind,  and  thirdly  fouU  I need  not  here  declare.  Only 

we  fhall  call  to  mind  what  hath  been  already  intimated,  that  that  reafon  or 
wifdom,  which  was  the  Demiurgus  of  the  world,  and  is  properly  the  fecond  of 
the  forementioned  hypoftafes,  was  called  alfo  among  the  Egyptians,  by  ano- 
ther name,  Cneph-,  from  whom  was  faid  to  have  been  produced  or  be- 
gotten the  god  Phtha,  the  third  hypoftafis  of  the  Egyptian  trinity;  fo 
that  Cneph  and  Emeph  are  all  one.  Wherefore  we  have  here  plainly  an 
Egyptian  trinity  of  divine  hypoftafis  fubordinate,  Eidlon , Emeph  (or  Cneph) 
and  Phtha.  We  know  not  what  to  add  more  to  this  of  Jamblichus,  concern- 
ing an  Egyptian  trinity,  unlefs  we  Ihould  infill  upon  thofe  paftages,  which 
have  been  cited  by  fome  of  the  fathers  to  this  purpofe  out  of  Hermaick  or 
Trifmegiftick  books,  whereof  there  was  one  before  let  down  out  of  St.  Cyril ; 
or  unlefs  we  Ihould  again  call  to  mind  that  citation  out  of  Damafcius y. lx  rvv 
oAu'j  dpyf  aAros  d.yuuc~ov  \jy.wyivn  Xy  t?to  rpd  at ia.(pooAy£vo\i  «tw?,  that  according  to 
the  Egyptians , there  is  one  principle  of  all  things  praifed  under  the  name  of  the 
unknown  darknefs , and  this  thrice  repeated.  Agreeably  to  which,  Augujlinus  Steu- 
chus  produces  another  pafifage  out  of  the  fame  philofophick  writer  ; that  the 
Egyptians  made,  ra^WTriv  ctp%riv  <7x.ot©j  CAg  7ra<rav  vonQiv,  uAto j dyvtarov,  f t»- 
to  i?rt(pnij.fovUc,  the  fr (l principle  of  all,  to  be  darknefs  above  all  knowledge  and 
underfianding  (or  unknown  darknefs ) they  thrice  repeating  the  fame.  Which  the 
forementioned  Steuchus  takes  to  be  a clear  acknowledgment  of  a trinity  fcof 
divine  hypoftafes  in  the  Egyptian  theology. 

Our  fecond  obfervation  is  this,  that  the  Egyptian  theology  as  well  as  the 
Orphick  (which  was  derived  from  it)  afierting  one  incorporeal  Deity,  that 
is  all  things  as  it  is  evident,  that  it  could  not  admit  a multitude  of  felf- 
exiftent  and  independent  deities,  fo  did  the  feeming  polytheifm  of  thefe  E- 
gyptians  proceed  alfo  in  great  meafure  from  this  principle  of  theirs  not  right- 
ly underftood  •,  they  being  led  thereby,  in  a certain  fenfe,  SnoTronZi,  to  perfo- 
nate  and  deify  the  feveral  parts  of  the  world,  and  things  of  nature,  bellowing 
the  names  of  gods  and  god  defies  upon  them.  Not  that  they  therefore  wor- 
Ihipped  the  inanimate  parts  of  the  world  as  fuch,  much  lefs  things  not  fubftan- 
tial,  but  mere  accidents,  for  fo  many  real,  diftindt,  perfonal  deities  j but  be- 
caufe  conceiving  that  God,  who  was  all  things,  ought  to  be  worfhipped  in  ali 
things  (fuch  efpecially  as  were  moll  beneficial  to  mankind)  they  did,  ac- 
cording to  that  Afclepian  and  Trifmegiftick  dodtrine  before-mentioned,  call 

God 

* De  Myfter.  iEgypr.  Se&.  VIII.  cap.  III.  p.  158,  159. 

* Vide  Wolfii  Anecdot.  Graeca  p.  260. 
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God  by  the  name  of  every  thing,  or  every  thing  by  the  name  of  God.  And 
that  the  wifer  of  them  very  well  underftood,  that  it  was  really  one  and  the 
fame  fimple  Deity,  that  was  thus  worlhipped  amongft  them  by  piece-meal,  in 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  world,  and  things  of  nature,  and  under  different 
names  and  notions,  with  different  ceremonies,  is  thus  declared  by  Plutarch  ; De  if.  & of. 
*EAA»]v»xob  fi  ’itnV  eg~i,  o T v(puv  TroAEp©3  tjj  3em,  x)  <h’  olyvoiocv  x,'  «7r«T»iV  tet u(puy.z-  351. 
i/©>?  x)  Shz^ttuv  x)  aCpav^uv  rov  ispov  A o'yov,  ov  y $tog  crvvoiysi  x)  imvnSrir*,  j,  zjxpaPl- 
tok  teA^/xedoj?  Snucriut;  • Ifis  is  a Greek  word , which  fignifies  knowledge  \ and 
Typhon  is  the  enemy  to  this  goddefs  \ who  being  puffed  up  by  ignorance  and  err  or , 
doth  diftradl  and  difcerp  the  holy  do  dir  in  e {of  the  fimple  Deity)  which  Ifis  colledts 
together  again , and  makes  up  into  one , and  thus  delivers  it  to  thofe  who  are  in - 
itiated  into  her  facred  myfteries , in  order  to  deification.  In  which  words,  Plu- 
tarch intimates,  that  the  Egyptian  fable,  of  Ofris  being  mangled  and  cut  in 
pieces  by  Pyphon , did  allegorically  fignify  the  difcerption  and  dilhaCtion  of 
the  fimple  Deity,  by  reafon  of  the  weaknefs  and  ignorance  of  vulgar  minds 
(not  able  to  comprehend  it  altogether  at  once)  into  feveral  names  and  partial 
notions,  which  yet  true  knowledge  and  underltanding,  that  is,  Ifs,  makes 
up  whole  again,  and  unites  into  one. 

XIX.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  poets,  though  they  were  the  prophets  of 
the  Pagans,  and  pretending  to  a kind  of  divine  infpi ration,  did  otherwife 
embue  the  minds  of  the  vulgar  with  a certain  fenfe  of  religion,  and  the  no- 
tions of  morality,  yet  thefe  notwithftanding  were  the  grand  depravers  and 
adulterators  of  the  Pagan  theology.  For  this  they  were  guilty  of  upon  fe- 
veral accounts.  As  firft,  their  attributing  to  the  gods,  in  their  fables  con- 
cerning them,  all  manner  of  human  imperfections,  paffions  and  vices.  Which 
abufe  of  theirs  the  wifer  of  the  Pagans  were  in  all  ages  highly  fenfible  of 
and  offended  with,  as  partly  appears  from  thefe  free  paffages  vented  upon 
the  Itage  ; 


fui  feeler  a patrat , exigunt  pcenam  dei : 

At  nonne  iniquum  eft , vos,  fiuas  leges  quibus 
Gens  debet  hominum , jure  nullo  vivere  ? 


Si  quis  eft  mortalium 


Ear  ip . in  lone s 
[Ex  Florile- 
gio  Stobcei 
apud  Hugon. 
Grotium  in 
Excerpt  ve- 
terum  Cnmi- 
cor.  8cTragi- 
cor.p.  334  ] 


To  this  fenfe  : Since  mortal  men  are  punifihed  by  the  gods  for  tranfgr effing  their 
laws,  is  it  not  unjuft , that  ye  Gods , who  write  thefe  laws , fhouldyourf elves  live 
without  law  ? And  again, 


■ O jxeV  ai/0£>w7Taj  y.xxd; 

Aeysiv  Acsciov,  e l rd  reoy  3 '£cov  y.a.'A.d 
^I^s^eG  , #AA«  Ji SdQx.ov]ois  rdbe  * 


■Nulla 
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-Nulla  nos  pojlhac  notet 


Cenfura , ftquando  ifia , qu<c  fuperos  decent , 

Imitamur  homines.  Culpa  ad  auElores  redit. 

Let  men  no  longer  he  blamed  for  imitating  the  evil  a Elions  of  the  gods  for  they 
can  only  he  jujlly  blamed,  who  teach  men  to  do  fuch  things  by  their  examples. 

Secondly,  the  poets  were  further  guilty  Of  depraving  the  religion  and  theo- 
logy of  the  Pagans,  by  their  fo  frequently  perfonating  and  deifying  all  the 
things  of  nature  and  parts  of  the  world,  and  calling  them  by  the  names  of 
thole  gods,  that  were  fuppos’d  to  prefide  over  them  ; that  is,  of  the  feveral 
divine  powers  manifefted  in  them.  This  Plutarch  1 taxes  the  poets  with, 
where  giving  directions  for  young  mens  reading  of  their  writings,  he  thus 
feafonably  cautions  againft  the  danger  of  it  ; t?t o $\  xvxyxxl ov,  d,  x^riyov,  cl 
\y.  tuv  7roinfj.h.Tuv  utpcWQwc&xt  f)  [J.V  fiXxGwcoixi,  to'  yivuQxciv  nu;  toij  tuv 
$iwv  qvI[/.o<.Qiv  ol  Trotplodt  ycpuvlxi, frpuvlai  roh;  tuv  3 -cuv  ovofj.cx.Qi  ol  Trot  riled, 

7T0TC  [J.\v  XVTUV  IXCIVUV  i<p  XtEI  0 fXCVOl  TVj  IVVoix,  7T0TC  Jl  $VVXfJ.C If  TlVXf,  ElV  01  0£OI  SuT VgCf  CICl 

d)  x.a.Qw'yefj.ovec , ofj.uv6fj.ut  7rgo<rocyopevcvlet • It  is  very  profitable  and  necejfarv , if  we 
would  receive  good  from  the  writings  of  the  poets,  and  not  hurt , that  we  Jhould 
underfiand  how  they  ufe  the  names  of  the  gods  in  different  fenfes.  Wherefore 
the  poets  feme  times  ufe  the  names  of  the  gods  properly , as  intending  to  fignify 
thereby  the  gods  themfelves , and  fometimes  again  they  ufe  them  improperly  and 
equivocally , for  thofe  poivers  which  the  gods  are  the  givers  and  difpenfers  of  or 
the  things  which  they  prefide  over.  As  for  example,  Vulcan  is  fometimes 
ufed  by  the  poets  for  that  God  or  divine  power,  which  prefides  over  fire  and 
the  arts  that  operate  by  fire,  and  fometimes  again  the  word  is  taken  by  them 
for  fire  it  felf.  So  Mars , in  like  manner,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the  God, 
which  prefides  over  military  affairs,  and  fometimes  again  it  fignifies  nothing 
elfe  but  war.  An  inftance  whereof  is  there  given  by  Plutarch  out  of  Sopho- 
cles : 

Tv(p\o;  yxg,  u ywXMts,  vE  oguv',Agi 

2’JOff  TTfOGUTTU,  TCXVTX  TVgGtX, XXXX' 

Mars  (0  Mulieres ) cacus  hirfuto  fuis 

Velut  ore  frendens , cunEia  commifcet  mala. 

And  we  might  give  this  other  inftance  of  the  fame  from  Virgil , 


Furit  tote  Mars  impius  orbe. 

For  the  God  of  war,  that  is,  the  divine  providence  that  prefides  over  mili- 
tary affairs,  could  not  be  called  impious  or  wicked,  but  it  is  war  it  felf  that 
is  there  fo  ftyled. 

Indeed  we  fhall  afterwards  make  it  appear,  that*  the  firft  original  of 
this  butinefs,  proceeded  from  a certain  philofophick  opinion  amongfi:  the 

Pagans, 

* De audiendis Poetis  p.  22.  Tom.  IT.  Oper. 
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Pagans,  that  God  was  diffufed  througnout  the  whole  worJd,  and  was  himfelf 
in  a manner  all  things,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  worfhipped  in  all  things  : 
but  the  poets  were  principally  the  men,  who  carried  it  on  thus  far,  by  pei  folia- 
ting the  feveral  inanimate  parts  of  the  world  and  things  of  nature,  to  make 
fuch  a multitude  of  diftindt  gods  and  goddeffes  of  them.  Which  humour, 
though  it  were  chiefly  indulg  d by  them,  ha o,  cnlj  for  the  de!.  hi 

and pleafure  of  the  reader,  belides  gratifying  their  own  poctick  fancies;  yet 
was  it  a matter  of  dangerous  confequence,  as  the  fame  Plutarch  gravely  and 
foberly  advifes,  in  his  book  de  Ifide , it  begetting  in  fome  grofs  and  irrational 
fuperflition  (that  is,  in  our  Chriftian  language,  idolatry)  and  carrying  others 
on  to  downright  impiety  and  atheifm.  But  this  will  be  afterwards  alfo  again 
infilled  on. 

Wherefore,  in  the  next  place,  we  fhallobferve,  that  the  poets  did  alfo  other- 
wife  deprave  the  theology  of  the  Pagans,  foas  to  make  it  lookfomewhat  more 
Ariflocratically,  and  this  principally  two  manner  of  ways ; firft,  by  their  fpeak- 
ing  fo  much  of  the  gods  in  general  and  without  diftindtion,  and  attributing 
the  government  of  the  whole  world  to  them  in  common,  fo  as  if  it  were  ma- 
naged and  carried  on,  communi  conjilio  deorum,  by  a common-council  and  repub- 
lick  of  gods,  wherein  all  things  were  determined  by  a majority  of  votes,  and  as  if 
their  Jupiter,  or  fupreme  god,  were  no  more  amongft  them,  than  afpeaker  of 
a houfe  of  lords  or  commons,  or  the  chairman  of  a committee.  In  which  they 
did  indeed  attribute  more  to  their  inferior  deities,  than,  according  to  their  own 
principles,  they  ought. 

And  fecondly,  (which  is  the  lafl  depravation  of  the  Pagan  theology  by  thefe 
poets)  by  their  making  thofe,  that  were  really  nothing  elfe  but  feveral  names 
and  notions  of  one  and  the  fame  fupreme  Deity,  according  to  its  feveral  pow- 
ers manifefted  in  the  world,  or  the  different  effedts  produced  by  it,  to  be  fo 
many  really  dillindt  perfonsand  gods  ; infomuch  as  fometimes  to  be  at  odds 
and  variance  with  one  another,  and  even  with  Jupiter  himfelf.  This  St.  Bafil 
feems  to  take  notice  of,  in  his  oration,  how  young  men  may  be  profited  by 
the  writings  of  the  Greeks  1 ; 7TXVtu'j  Si  wfp'i  0£W  t»  SanXeyoyivoii  (_rroir,Txlc) 
Trpoa’i^oyev,  x)  y.d.XiSt'  otc.v,  irepi  noXXon  te  ccvtwv  Siefciutn,  x)  txtuv  uSe  o.uovovvrwr 
But  leaf  of  all  will  we  give  credit  to  the  poets,  where  they  difeourfe  concerning 
the  gods,  and  fpeak  of  them  as  many  (difiinbl  and  independent ) per fons , and  that 
not  agreeing  amongjl  th  'mfehes  neither,  but  fiding  feveral  ways,  and  perpetually 
quarrelling  with  one  another. 

Notwithllanding  all  which  extravagancies  and  mifearriages  of  the  poets, 
we  fhall  now  make  it  plainly  to  appear,  that  they  really  aflerted,  not  a multi- 
tude of  felf-exiftent  and  independent  deities,  but  one  only  unmade  Deity,  and 
all  the  other,  generated  or  created  gods.  This  hath  been  already  proved 
concerning  Orpheus,  from  fuch  fragments  of  the  Orphick  poems,  as  have  been 
owned  and  attefted  by  Pagan  writers : but  it  would  be  further  evident,  might 
we  give  credit  to  any  of  thofe  other  Orphick  verfes,  that  are  found  cited 

by 


1 P.  1 6.  Edit.  Oxon  Joh.  Potteri. 
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by  Chriftians  and  Jews  only  (and  we  cannot  reafonably  conclude  all  thefe  to 
be  counterfeit  and  fuppofititious)  amongft  which  we  have  this  for  one  x, 

Eif  ts~'  civroy&v-y  tvos  ixyoioc  7 rccvTct  t£tux7 xi, 

There  is  one  only  unmade  God , and  all  other  gods  and  things  are  the  off-fpring 
of  this  one.  Moreover,  when  God,  in  the  lame  Orphick  fragments,  is  ftyled. 
M»rpo-7r«rwp,  both  father  and  mother  of  all  things  (accordingly  as  it  was  ob- 
l'erved  before)  that  both  the  Orphick  and  Egyptian  theology  made  the  fu- 
preme  Deity  efpecially,  to  be  dpprmod-? jAw,  hermaphroditical,  or  male  and  female 
together  5 this,  as  Clemens  Alexandrians  1 rightly  interprets  the  meaning  of  it, 
was  to  fignify,  tvvU  /A  oVrwv  yninv,  the  production  of  things  out  of  nothings  or 
from  the  Deity  alone,  without  any  pre-exiftent  or  fclf-exiftent  matter. 

But  we  fhall  pafs  from  Orpheus  to  Homer.  Now  it  is  certain,  that  Homer's 
Gods  were  not  all  eternal,  unmade  and  felf-exiftent,  he  plainly  declaring  the 
contrary  concerning  the  gods  in  general  y that  they  had  a Genefis , that  is,  a 
temporary  production,  as  in  that  forecited  verfe  of  his  3, 

'Slxexwv  T£  Ssdv  yevitnv,  Sec. 

The  ocean  from  whence  the  gods  were  generated  \ where,  by  gods  are  meant  all 
the  animated  parts  of  the  world  fuperior  to  men,  but  principally  (as  Eujlathius 
obferves)  the  ftars,  $sdv  am  a.Hfwv,  gods  (faith  he)  are  here  put  for  Jlars. 
And  as  the  fame  philologer  further  adds,  the  gods  or  ftars  do  by  a fynech- 
doche  fignify  all  things,  or  the  whole  world,  am  t»  ttxvtwv  w?  aVo /*££»,',  apart 
being  put  for  the  whole , accordingly  as  the  fame  poet  elfewhere  4 declares  his 
lenfe,  lpeaking  likewife  of  the  ocean, 

. ...  -i»  ..‘'Q;  yiviais  7ram<ra>T£ruxTai, 

Which  was  the  original  of  all  things,  or  from  whence  (not  only  the  gods,  but 
alfo)  all  other  things  were  generated.  Wherefore  the  full  meaning  of  Homer 
was  this,  that  the  gods  or  ftars,  together  with  this  whole  vifible  world,  had 
a temporary  production,  and  were  at  firft  made  out  of  the  ocean,  that  is,  out 
of  the  watry  chaos.  So  that  Homer's  Theogonia , as  well  as  Hefiod's , was  one 
and  the  fame  thing  with  the  Cofmogonia  ; his  generation  of  gods  the  fame 
with  the  generation  or  creation  of  the  world,  both  of  them  having,  in  all  pro- 
bability, derived  it  from  the  Mofaick  Cabala , or  tradition.  And  Eujlathius 
tells  us,  that,  according  to  the  ancients,  Homer's  xa-rrAonroilx,  deferibed  II.  <r . 
was  a.m'yy.a.  xoay.oyudx^  an  obfeure  Jignif  cation  of  the  Cofmogenia,  or  Cof- 
mogonia. 

Never  thelefs 

1 Apud  Clement.  Alexandr.  in  Cohortat.  ad  ferm.  I.  Tom.  II.  Oper.  p.  475. 

Gentes  Cap.  VII.  p.  64.  Vide  etiam  Eufeb.  * Stromatum  Lib.  V.  p.  724. 

Prxpar.  Evangel.  Lib.  XIII.  cap.  XII  & * Ibid  s ver. 201  &2C2. 

Thcodoret.  de  curandis  Graecorum  affedfc.  4 Ibid.  ver.  246. 
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thus  generated  from  the  ocean  or  watry  chaos,  yet  this  is  to  be  underftood 
only  of  the  inferiour  Gods,  and  he  is  fuppofed  to  be  diftinguifhed  from 
them,  who  in  the  fame  poet  is  frequently  called,  o'  £eo\  xxt'  fgofcw,  God  by 
i way  of  eminency , (to  whom  he  plainly  afcribes  omnipotence)  and  Z eu?,  or -Jupiter  y 
whom  he  ftyleth  xxpns~ov  xttxvt uv,  the  moft  powerful  of  dll , and  S'ecou, 

the  firfl  and  chief ejl  of  the  gods , and  tiirx rov  Siuv  and  xgeiovruv,  the  higheft  of 
gods  and  gover-nours , and  whom  he  affirmeth  infinitely  to  tranfcend  the 
gods,  II.  0.  1 


ToWov 


9 \ r » » \ r\  ^ 


/ i v > * ry  / 

zzrep*  t ay^7fW7rwvt 


And  to  reign  as  well  over  gods  as  men,  II.  x.  a 


oh  te  S-eoIo-i  h)  xvQpuTS-Qimv  xvxtrvti, 

Laftly,  whom  he  maketh  to  be  zrx-ri^x  S-ewo,  the  father  of  the  Gods  as  well 
as  men  ; that  is,  nothing  lefs  than  the  creator  of  them  and  the  whole  world. 
He  therefore,  who  thus  produced  the  gods  and  ftars  out  of  the  ocean  or 
watry  chaos,  muft  needs  be  excluded  out  of  that  number  of  gods,  fo  as 
not  to  have  been  himfelf  generated  or  made  out  of  it.  Thus  have  we  be- 
fore obferved,  that  ol  $eo»,  or  the  gods  in  general,  are  frequently  taken,  both 
by  Homer  and  other  Greek  writers,  in  way  of  diftindtion  from  6 $eo?,  or 
Jupiter , that  is,  for  the  inferiour  gods  only. 


It  is  true  indeed,  that  others  of  the  Pagan  gods,  befides  Jupiter , were  by 
the  Latins  in  their  folemn  rites  and  prayers  ftyled  patres , fathers  and  as 
Jupiter  is  nothing  elfe  but  Jovis  pater,  contracted  into  one  word,  fo  was 
Mars  called  by  them  Marfpiter , and  Saturnus , Janus , Neptunus  and  Liber 
had  the  like  addition  alfo  made  to  their  names,  Saturnufpater , Janufpater , 
Neptunufpater , Liberpater  ; and  not  only  fo,  but  even  their  very  heroes  alfo 
(as  for  example,  Quirinus)  had  this  honourable  title  of  father  bellowed  on 
them  j all  which  appeareth  from  thofe  verfes  of  Lucilius,  J 


Ut  nemo  fit  nojlrum , quin  aut  pater  optimus  divum , 

Aut  Neptunus  pater.  Liber , Saturnus  pater , Mars , 

Janus , Quirinus  pater  nomen  dicatur  ad  unum. 

Notwithftanding  which,  here  is  a great  difference  to  be  obferved,  that  though 
thofe  other  gods  were  called  Fathers,  yet  none  of  them  was  ever  called, 
either  by  the  Greeks  zjxtt.o  3-ewv,  or  by  the  Latins,  pater  optimus  divum , lave 
only  Zsuk  or  Jupiter , the  fupreme  Deity. 

And  that  Homer  was  thus  generally  uhderffood  by  the  Pagans  them- 
felves  to  have  afferted  a divine  monarchy,  or  one  fupreme  Deity  ruling  over 
all,  may  further  appear  from  thefe  following  citations.  Plutarch  in  his  Pla- 
tonick  queftions,  4 Zivoxpxrw  Aix''T zrxrov  xx?^7,  zyporepov  ol  r ov  ruv 

dpjxjvrm  olp^ovrx  S -eoV,  uttxtov  xgeibvruv  7rpoT£r7r£  • Zenocrates  called  Jupiter,  Hy- 
paton,  or  the  higheft  •,  but  before  him  Homer  ftyled  that  God , who  is  the  prince 

• A a a of 

3 A pud  La&ant.  Diviu.  Inftic.  Lib.  IV. 
cap.  III.  p.  408. 

4 P.  1007.  Tom.  II,  Oper. 


~ 1 'Verf  20. 

1 Verf.  2S1. 
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HefiodV  Theogonia  to  be  underfiood  Book  I. 

of  all  princes,  vttxtov  x^ftoVrwv,  the  highejl  of  rulers  or  governours.  Again* 
the  fame  Plutarch  de  Ifide  G?  Ofiride , Tin  SI  "O  n^v  aZ  mx'Kn  oQQxXyy  f,  axF r- 

ygchpxci,  U'j  to  y\v  tJv  ■UTfOvoiav  iy<pxiva,  to  tw  Sjvooy.iv’  uc  tov  xo- 

yo'noo  fj  (SxtrcXsuovrx  txxvtxv  Zdv  jttxtov  x,  yyfupx  xxXm,  lot  Me  too  y.h  vttxtoo  to 
xpxTos  xvtH,  tu  ds  yh^oo^i  tvv  euQuXiuv  xx't  ryv  (peovytriv  <ryu,xivetv'  'The  Egyptians, 
when  they  defcribed  Ofiris  by  thofe  hieroglyphicks  of  an  eye  and  a fcepter , did 
by  the  former  of  them  fignify  Providence , and  by  the  latter  Power  as  Homer, 
when  he  calls  that  ZsO?  or  Jupiter,  who  rule th  and  reigneth  over  all  things,  iW- 
tov  and  yyrupx,  feems  by  the  word  jttxtov  to  denote  his  power  and fvereignty , but 
by  yr.ru px  his  wifdom  and  knowledge.  To  Plutarch  may  be  added  Proclus,  who, 
upon  Plato's  Timaus , having  proved  that,  according  to  that  philofopher, 
there  was  too  yJa-y.x  zrxvlog  eI;  Xy  oA©-*  Syyi\s^yoc,  one  only  maker  of  the  whole 
world,  affirms  the  fame  likewife  of  that  divine  poet  Homer,  (as  he  there 
jftyles  him)  b ; Six  zrxry;  zroi7i<rEWi  jttxtov  xpsiovruv  xxl  zrXTEpa,  xvSpuv  xxl  Sf w» 
av tov  xvuyvEi,  xxl  ztxtiv  E-Jp-yysl  to~s  Syytxpycxo'i's  voyyxc.v’  That  he  alfo  throughout 
all  his  poefy  praifes  Jupiter,  as  the  highejl  of  all  rulers,  and  the  father  both 
of  gods  and  men,  and  attributes  all  demiurgical  notions  to  him.  Whereupon 
he  concludes  in  this  manner,  toIvw  dyn-xo-xv  rnv  'EWyvixm  SsoXoylxv  xtte- 
(pyvxytj,  tu  Ari'  tw  0 Xyv  Syympy.xv  x7rovEy.x<rxv  And  thus  we  have  made  it  manifeft, 
that  all  the  Greekifh  theology  univerfally  aferibes  to  ZGc,  or  Jupiter,  the  ma- 
king of  all  things.  Laftly,  Arifiotle  himfelf  confirmeth  the  fame  with  his 
teftimony,  where  he  writes  of  the  paternal  authority  after  this  manner,  n 
tuv  texvuv  xp%y  (Sxnhixr,'  Sio  xxXug  "Oyrip©*  tov  A lx  Tspovyyopvjaiv  eIttuv, 

— ■ - VlxTvg  xvSpuv  te  Bexv  t f. 


TOV  jSxTiXEX  TOUT  CSV  X7TXVTUV’  (f'JCEi  yxp  TOV  (3xTttJx  SlxfispEEV  (J.EV  SeT,  TW  y{ VEl  S'  EiVXl 
TOV  XUTOV’  OTTEp  7JT ETTOV^E  TO  ZTpEaQvTEgOV  ZTpo;  TO  VEUTEgOV,  Xxl  0 yEW'SITUS  TZrgO;  TO  TEXVOV’  ~ 

The  paternal  power  or  authority  over  children  is  a kingly  authority  : wherefore 
Homer,  when  he  intended  to  fet  forth  Jupiter’j  kingly  power  over  all,  very  well 
called  him  the  father  of  men  and  gods.  For  he,  that  is  king  by  nature,  ought  both 
to  differ  from  thofe  that  he  reigneth  over,  and  alfo  to  be  of  the  fame  kind  with 
them  •, .as  the  fenior  is  to  the  junior , and  he  that  beget  leth  to  his  off-fpring . 
Where  Arifto tie's  fenfe  feems  to  be  this,  that  Jupiter  had  therefore  a natural 
and  not  acquired  kingly  power  over  all  the  Gods,  becaufe  they  were  all 
his  off-fpring  and  begotten  by  him,  as  well  as  men.  In  which  paffage 
therefore  Arifiotle  plainly  acquits  and  frees  Homer  horn  all  fufpicion  ofatheiftn. 

As  for  Hefod,  if  we  had  not  already  fufficiently  prov5d  from  his  Theogonia ■, 
that  all  his  Gods  (that  is,  his  inferiour  deities)  were  generated  and  made,  as 
well  as  men,  it  might  be  made  unqueftionably  evident  from  this  verfe  of 
his  in  his  Opera,1 

’il;  oyoBsv  ysyxutn  Sad  Sv*i toI  t uvitguTroi, 

When  the  Gods  and  mortal  men , were  both  together , alike  made  or  generated. 
Where  the  word  oyoSzv  is  thus  interpreted  by  the  Greek  fcholiafts,  xvo  tUs 

* Verf.  108,  109,  no. 
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cc'jtvs  p(Jry;  and  1*  r»  aura  ysv »?,  i.  e.  the  Gods  and  men,  were  both  alike  wade 
from  the  fame  root  or  flock.  And  though  it  followeth  immediately  after, 

Xfceov  fliv  zrpiUTLrx  yei/Qy  fj.sgo-rrwv  av0pw7rwti 
'aQcIvmtoi  tjt-oi Wav,  oXf.7rtx  Soo[xxt  sp/om?. 


That  firfl  of  all  a golden  age  of  men  was  made  by  the  immortal  Gods  ; yet  Mo- 
fchopuluS  there  notes,  ' A^dvxroi  ztoiyktxv,  0 Zsu?  y.ov^  e7roi'mev,  w?  x? to  tuv  aAAww 
(pxvipovylveTXi'  Xiyei  J~e  ztxvtxi;  t y?  $£«?,  to  ra  Ivog  ipyov  £7ri  T^avTa?  t«?  ohAOfiJfi?  xvxlpe- 
puv-  The  immortal  gods  made  ; the  true  meaning  (faith  he)  m,  that  Jupiter  alone 
made  this  firfl  golden  age  of  men  *,  as  may  be  proved  from  other  places  in  the 
fame  poet  ■>  and  though  he  fpeak  of  the  gods  in  general , yet  doth  he  but  transfer 
that , which  was  the  work  of  one  upon  all  of  the  like  kind.  And  there  are  fe- 
ver al  other  inflames  of  this  poet's  uftng  Srci  for  3-eo?,  gods  for  god.  But  it  is  pof- 
fible,  that  Hefiod's  meaning  might  be  the  fame  with  Plato's  *,  that  though 
the  inferiour  mundane  gods  were  all  made  at  firfl:  by  the  fupreme  God,  as 
well  as  men,  yet  they  being  made  fomething  fooner  than  men,  did  after- 
wards contribute  alfo  to  the  making  of  men. 


But  Hefiod's  Theogonia , or  generation  of  gods,  is  not  to  be  underftood  uni- 
verfally  neither,  but  only  of  the  inferiour  gods,  that  Zeu?  or  Jupiter  being 
to  be  excepted  out  of  the  number  of  them,  whom  the  fame  Hefiod , as  well 
as  Homer , makes  to  be  the  father  of  gods,  as  alfo  the  king  of  them,  in 
thefe  words  % 


Auto?  ydg  ztxvtwv  fixtriXsCc  xfcl  j tolgav@>  fVb 
’AQxvxtwv, 


And  attributes  the  creation  of  all  things  to  him,  as  Proclus  writeth  upon 
this  place, 

5 'Oi'  te  Six  fiporal  xvSpes  o/aoj?,  &c. 


By  whom  all  mortal  men  are , SI  ov  t&xvtx,  kx\  Ik  awropxTui;’  irxvrx  t«  Aw 
nrpo<rxvx7rXxfUii  by  whom  all  things  are , and  not  by  chance  j the  poet , by  a fy~ 
necdoche , here  afcribing  the  making  of  all  to  Jupiter.  Wherefore  Hefiod* % 
Theogonia  is  to  be  underftood  of  the  inferiour  Gods  only,  and  not  of  Zeu? 
or  Jupiter , who  was  the  father  and  maker  of  them  (though  out  of  a watery 
chaos)  and  himfelf  therefore  auTotpu?}?,  felf-exiftent  or  unmade. 


In  like  manner,  that  Pindar's  gods  were  not  eternal,  but  made  or  gene- 
rated, is  plainly  declared  by  him  in  thefe  words  ; 


l'Eo  xvSpuvi  ev  S-ewv  yiv&j  Ik 
M»k?  Je  tv vioy.iv 

M^T^O?  X[J.(pQ7£p0i. 

s In  Timneo,  p.  530.  Oper. 

* Apud  Clement.  Alexandr.  in  Cohortat. 


Nem.  Od.  6. 

[p.120.  Edit, 
Schmidii.] 

A a a 2 Unum 

ad  Gentes,  cap.  VII,  p.  <5;.  Tom.  I.  Edit. 

Potteri. 

3 Hefiodi  Opera  & Dies,  verf  3. 
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Pyth.  Ocl  6. 

[p.  260  ] 


Pindar  a divine  Theogonift,  Book  I. 

Unum  Hominum , ununi  Deorum  genus , 

Et  ex  una  fpiramus 
Mat  re  utrique . 

zk  kind  both  of  gods  and  men , zz/zi  both  breathe  from  the  fame 
mother , or  fpring  from  the  fame  original.  Where  by  the  common  mother 
both  of  gods  and  men,  the  fcholiaft  underftands  the  earth  and  chaos,  taking 
the  gods  here  for  the  inferiour  deities  only,  and  principally  the  ftars.  1 

This  of  Pindar’s  therefore  is  to  be  underftood  of  all  the  other  gods,  that 
they  were  made  as  well  as  men  out  of  the  earth  or  chaos,  but  not  of  that 
fupreme  Deity,  whom  the  fame  Pindar  elfewhere  calls  Snm  xpdrtrov,  the 
moft  powerful  of  the  Gods,  and  tov  ztkv-wv  xvgiov,  the  lord  of  all  things , and 
■nravV  Arm,  the  caufe  of  every  thing , and  dpiroTt-gyriv  Bso\  that  God  who  is  the 
bejl  artificer , or  was  the  framer  of  the  whole  worlds  and  as  Clemens  Alexandri- 
nus  tells  us,  1 to  a-av,  or  the  univerfe.  Which  God  alfo,  according  to  Pin- 
dar, Chiron  inftrutted  Achilles  to  worfhip  principally,  above  all  the  other 
gods. 

yd.A i<ra  y\v  Kcovibct'j 

Bocp 0071 XV,  S“£p07r«V  X SgOiVVUV  T£ 

©£WK  AQl C~ui‘ 

The  fenfe  of  which  words  is  thus  declared  by  the  fcholiaft,  l^xipiru;  tov  ye- 
yxA opuvov  ols-()onruv  xxi  xsxpxvvuv  eimroTnv  tov  A‘x , ztxgx  r«f  ol\ 5evs  Tiyxv  xxl 
c-eSiSai.  Phat  he  fhould  honour  and  worfhip  the  loud-founding  Jupiter,  the  lord 
ef  thunder  and  lightning,  tranfcendently  above  all  the  other  gods.  Which  by 
the  way  confutes  the  opinion  of  thofe,  who  contend,  that  the  fupreme  God,  as 
fuch,  was  not  at  all  worfhipped  by  the  Pagans. 

However,  this  is  certain  concerning  thefe  three,  Homer,  Hefiod,  and  Pin- 
dar, that  they  muft  of  necefiity  either  have  been  all  abfolute  Atheifts,  in 
acknowledging  no  eternal  Deity  at  all,  but  making  fenfelefs  Chaos,  Night  and 
the  Ocean,  the  original  of  all  their  gods  without  exception,  and  therefore 
of  Jupiter  himfelf  too,  that  king  and  father  of  them  ; or  elfe  aflert  one  only 
eternal  unmade  felf-exiftent  deity,  fo  as  that  all  the  other  gods  were  gene- 
rated or  created  by  that  one.  Which  latter  doubtlefs  was  their  genuine 
fenfe  ; and  the  only  reafon,  why  Arifiotle  and  Plato  might  poflibly  fometime 
have  a fufpicion  of  the  contrary,  feems  to  have  been  this,  their  not  under- 
ftanding  that  Mofaick  Cabala,  which  both  Hefiod  and  Homer  followed,  of 
the  world’s,  that  is,  both  heaven  and  earth’s,  being  made  at  firft  out  of  a 
watry  chaos  ; for  thus  is  the  tradition  declared  by  St.  Peter , ep.  II.  ch.  3. 

There  might  be  feveral  remarkable  pafiages  to  the  fame  purpofe,  pro- 
duced out  of  thofe  two  tragick  poets,  AEfchylus  and  Sophocles  ; which  yet, 
becaufe  they  have  been  already  cited  by  Juft  in  Martyr , Clemens  Alexan- 

drinus, 

1 Vide  Clement.  Alexand.  Stromat.  Lib.  V.  p.  710.  * Ibid.  p.  726. 
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drinus , and  others ; to  avoid  unnecefiary  tedioufnefs,  we  fliall  here  pafs  by. 
Only  we  think  fit  to  obferve  concerning  that  one  famous  paffage  of  Sophocles  r. 


There  is  in  truth  one  only  God , who  made  heaven  and  earth , the  fea,  air , and  winds , 
&c.  After  which  followeth  alfo  fomething  againft  image- worfhip ; that 
though  this  be  fuch  as  might  well  become  a Chriftian,  and  be  no  where  now 
to  be  found  in  thofe  extant  tragedies  of  this  poet  (many  whereof  have  been 
loft)  yet  the  fincerity  thereof  cannot  reafonably  be  at  all  fufpedted  by  us,  it 
having  been  cited  by  fo  many  of  the  ancient  fathers  in  their  writings  againft 
the  Pagans,  as  particularly  Athenagoras , Clemens  Alexandrians,  Juftin  Martyr, 
Eufebius , Cyril  and  Theodor et  \ of  which  number  Clemens  tells  us1,  that  it 
was  attefted  likewife  by  that  ancient  Pagan  hiftoriographer  Hecataus.  But 
there  are  fo  many  places  to  our  purpofe  in  Euripides , that  we  cannot  omit  them 
all  in  his  Supplices  we  have  this,  wherein  all  men’s  abfolute  dependence 
upon  Jupiter , or  one  fupreme  Deity,  is  fully  acknowledged  3. 


We  have  alfo  this  excellent  prayer  to  the  fupreme  governour  of  heaven  and 
earth,  cited  out  of  the  fame  tragedian  4 : 


Unus  profeflo,  unus  ejl  tantiim  Deus, 

Cceli  folique  machinam  qui  condidit, 

Vadumque  ponti  ccerulum , vim  fpiritus , &c. 


Miferos  quid  homines , O deum  rex  & pater , 
Sapere  arbitramur  ? Pendet  e nutu  tuo 
Res  nojlra , facimufque  ilia  qua  vifum  tibi. 


Tibi 


Excerpt,  veter.  Comicor.  & Tragic,  p.  14S. 
a Stromat.  Lib.  V.  p.  7 1 7 , 


* Ex  Stoboei  Eclog.  apud  Hugon.  Gror.  in 


4 Apud  Clement.  Aicxand.  Stromat.  Lib.V- 


p.  6S8.  Vide  Hug.  Grotii  Excerpta,  p.  451. 


O 
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Euripides  and  other  Greek  Poets  Book  I. 

’Tibi  ( cunElorum  domino ) vinum , 

Salfamque  molamfero , feu  Diiisy 
T u five  Jovis  nomine  gaudes  : 

T u namque  deos  fuperos  inter 
Sceptrum  trail  as  fublime  Jovis  ; 

Idem  regnum  terrejlre  tenes. 

Te  luceni  animis  inf  unde  virum, 

Qui  fcire  volunt,  quo  fata  mentis 
Lull  a fit  ortu,  qu<e  eaufa  mali  \ 

Cui  ccelicolum  rite  litando 
Requiem  fit  habere  laborum. 

Where  we  may  obferve  that  Zsu?  and  C'A Jupiter  and  Pluto , are  both  of 
them  fuppofed  to  be  names  equally  belonging  to  one  and  the  fame  fupreme 
God.  And  the  fum  of  the  prayer  is  this.  That  God  would  infufe  light  into  the 
fouls  of  men , whereby  they  might  be  enabled  to  know,  what  is  the  root , from 
whence  all  their  evils  fpring , and  by  what  means  they  may  avoid  them . 

Laftly,  there  is  another  devotional  palTage,  cited  out  of  Euripides  % which 
contains  alfo  a clear  acknowledgment  of  one  felf-exiftent  being,  that  compre- 
hends and  governs  the  whole  world  : 

2s  tod  AuVoipuii,  r ov  h oci'Beplu 
*P of(3ux  7 tocvtuv  <pv<riv  ipnrXi^xvf, 

"Ov  7ripi  fvXv  (pv;t  7 rigid'  o^Cpvodx 
N v%  uloXo%gws‘  dxpiT©'  r drpuv 
’'O^X^y  iv^iXe^'jof  d’j.(pi^oc£v£i‘ 

Thou  felf-fprung  being , that  dof  all  enfold , 

And  in  thine  arms  heaven’s  whirling  fahrick  hold ! 

Who  art  encircledwith  refplendent  light , 

And  yet  ly’Jl  mantled  o’er  in  fhady  night ! 

About  whom , the  exultant  fany  fires 
Dance  nimbly  round  in  everlafiing  gyres. 

For  this  fenfe  of  the  third  and  fourth  vcrfes,  which  we  think  the  words  will 
bear,  and  which  agrees  with  that  Orphick  paflage 

- - — Tieplydo  v£(p(§r  if-ypixlai. 

That  God  being  in  himfelf  a moft  bright  ancbdazling  light , is  refpellively  to  us,  and, 
by  reafon  of  the  weaknefs  of  our  underftanding,  covered  over  with  a thick  cloud  \ 
as  alfo  with  that  in  the  fcripture,  clouds  and  darknefs  are  round  about  him  : I fay, 
this  fenfe  we  chofe  rather  to  follow,  as  more  rich  and  auguft,  than  that  other 
vulgar  one,  though  grammatically  and  poetically  good  alfo  ; That  fuccejfive 
day  and  night,  togeiher  with  a number  left  multitude  of  fiars,  perpetually  dance 
round  about  the  Deity. 

Ariflophanes  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  Plutus  diflinguifheth  betwixt  2s  u? 
and  3-sol,  Jupiter  and  the  gods 

'•Sis 

* Apud  Clement.  Alexand.  ubi  fupra,  p.  717. 
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Chap.  IV.  x4jferter$  of  a Divine  Monarchy. 

'X2?  zpyocAov  zrcayf  !$-*  u Z-~  Q-:oi &C. 

And  we  have  this  clear  teftimony  of  Terpander,  cited  by  Clemens  Alexandri- 
nus  r,  Zeu  TZ’oivTuv  Zsu  zrxvruv  dyriTu^  Phou  Jupiter,  who  art  the  original 

of  all  things,  thou  Jupiter  who  art  the  governour  of  all.  And  thefe  following 
verfes  are  attributed  to  Menander 1 •, 

T»l>  CVTZ  ZTXVTUV  xvpiov  yiViX'ilTXTO'J 
Kasi  TVXTepoc,  tstcv  Six tsAej  ny.xv  fxovovt 

’AyzQdv  TOiHTUV  ilfrm  Kj  xVropX’ 

Rerum  uniter  far  urn  imperatorem  & patrem , 

Solum  perpetuo  colere  fuppliciter  decet , 

Artificem  tantcs  & largitorem  copiee. 

Where  men  are  exhorted  to  worfhip  the  fupreme  God  only,  as  the  foie  au- 
thor of  all  good,  or  at  leaft  tranfcendently  above  all  the  other  gods.  There 
are  alfo  two  remarkable  teftimonies,  one  of  Hermeftanax  an  ancient  Greek 
poet,  and  another  of  Aratus , to  the  fame  purpofe  5 which  rtiall  both  be  re- 
served for  other  places. 


Wherefore  we  pafs  from  the  Greek  to  the  Latin  poets,  where  Ennius  firft 
appears  deriving  the  Gods  in  general  (who  were  all  the  inferiour  deities) 
from  Erebus  and  Night,  as  fuppofing  them  all  to  have  been  made  or  gene-' 
rated  out  of  Chaos,  neverthelefs  acknowledging  one,  who  was 

Divumque  hominumque  pater,  rex , 

loth  father  and  king  of  gods  and  men , that  is,  the  maker  or  creator  of  the 
whole  world,  who  therefore  made  thofe  gods  together  with  the  world  out 
of  Chaos,  himfelf  being  unmade. . 


Plautus  in  like  manner  fometimes  diftinguilbeth  betwixt  Jupiter  and  the 
gods,  and  plainly  acknowledgeth  one  omnifcient  Deity, 


Cap.  X7.  2. 
Sc.  2. 


Eft  prof  eft  0 Deus , qui  qu<e  nos  gerimus , audit  que  C?  videt. 

Which  pafiage  very  much  refembles  that  of  Manlius  Porquatus  in  Livy , Eft 
ccelefte  numen,  es  magne  Jupiter ; a ftrong  affeveration  of  one  fupreme  and 
univerfal  Deity.  And  the  fame  Plautus  in  his  Rudens  clearly  afferts  one  fu- 
preme monarch  and  emperor  over  all,  whom  the  inferiour  Gods  are  fubfer- 
vient  to  ; 

Qui  gentes  omnes  mariaque  & terras  mcvet, 

Ejus  fum  civis  civitate  ccelitum  •, 

Qui  eft  imperator  divum  atque  hominum  Jupiter, 

Is  nos  per  gentes  alium  alia  difparat , 

Hominum  qui  fafta , mores , pietatem  & fidem 

No f camus . Quip 

» Stromat.  Lib.  VI  p.  784.'  merit.  Alexan.  Which  laft  ascribes  them -to-- 

£-  Apud  Eufcb.  Juftinum  Martyr.  &■  Cle-  Diphilta. 
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Qui  falfas  lites  falfis  teftimoniis 
Petunt , quique  in  jure  abjurant  pecuniarily 
Eorum  referimus  ncmina  exfcripta  ad  Jovem. 

Cotidie  Ille  fcit , quis  hie  queer  at  malum. 

Iterum  Iile  earn  rem  judicatam  judicat. 

Bonos  in  aliis  tabulis  exferiptos  habet. 

Atque  hoc  fcelefii  illi  in  animum  inducunt  fuum 
Jovem  fe  placare  pojfe  donis , hoftiis-, 

Sed  operant  & fumptum  perdunt , quia 
Nihil  Ei  acceptum  ejl  a per  juris  fupplicii. 

Where  Jupiter,  the  fupreme  monarch  of  gods  and  men,  is  faid  to  appoint 
other  infer iour  gods  under  him,  over  all  the  parts  of  the  earth,  to  obferve  the 
actions,  manners  and  behaviours  of  men  every  where  •,  and  to  return  the  names 
both  of  bad  and  good  to  him.  Which  Jupiter  judges  over  again  all  unjuft judg- 
ments, rendring  a righteous  retribution  to  all.  And  though  wicked  men  con- 
ceit, that  he  may  be  bribed  with  facrifices,  yet  no  worfhip  is  acceptable  to  him 
from  the  perjurious.  Notwithftanding  which,  this  poet  afterwards  jumbles  the 
lupreme  and  inferiour  gods  all  together,  after  the  ufual  manner,  under  that 
one  general  name  of  gods,  becaufe  they  are  all  fuppofed  to  be  co-governours 
of  thwj  rid  ; 

Facilius,  fiqui  pius  ejl,  a Diis  fupplicans, 

Sjuam  qui  fceleftus  eft,  inveniet  veniam  fibi. 

Pan.  Act.  5.  Again  the  fame  poet  elfewhere  brings  in  Hanno  the  Carthaginian  with  this 
Sc-  4-  , form  of  prayer  addrefiing  himfelf  to  Jupiter  or  the  fupreme  god 

Jupiter,  qui  genus  colis  alifque  hominum,  per  quern  vivimus 
Vitale  cevum  -,  quern  penes  fpes  viteeque  funt  hominum  omnium , 

Da  diem  hunc  fofpitem , queefo,  rebus  meis  agundis. 


In  the  next  place,  we  have  thefe  verfes  of  Valerius  Soranus , an  ancient 
and  eminent  poet,  full  to  the  purpofe,  recorded  by  Varro  1 j 

Jupiter  omnipotens , regum  rex  ipfe  deumque. 

Progenitor  genitrixque  deum,  Deus  U N U S & OMNIS. 

To  this  fenfe  : Omnipotent  Jupiter,  the  king  of  kings  and  gods,  and  the  progenia 
tor  and  genitrix , the  both  father  and  mother  of  thofe  gods  •,  one  God  and  all  gods.' 
Where  the  fupreme  and  omnipotent  Deity  is  ftyled  progenitor  genitrix  deo- 
rum,  after  the  fame  manner  as  he  was  called  in  the  Orphic  theology  ^t^o- 
7rarw£  and  dppsvoSr iXuf,  that  expreflion  denoting  the  gods  and  all  other  things 
to  have  been  produced  from  him  alone,  and  without  any  pre-exiftent  matter. 
Moreover,  according  to  the  tenour  of  this  Ethnick  theology,  that  one  God 
was  all  gods  and  every  god,  the  Pagans  fuppofed,  that  when  ever  any  infe- 
riour deity  was  worfhipped  by  them,  the  fupreme  was  therein  alfo  at  once 
worfhipped  and  honoured. 

Thougjh 

4 De  Lingua  Latina,  p.  71.  Edit.  1581.  in  Svo. 
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Though  the  fenfe  of  Ovid  hath  been  fufficiently  declared  before,  yet  we  can- 
not well  omit  fome  other  palfages  of  his,  as  that  grateful  and  fenfible  acknow- 
ledgment, 

1 Quod  loquor  & fpiro,  ccshmque  lumina  foils 
Hfpicio  ( pojfumne ingratus  & immemor  ejje  ?) 

Ipfe  dedit. 

And  this  in  the  third  of  his  Metamorph. 

Ilk  pater  reftorque  deum , cui  dextra  irifulcisr 
Ignibus  armata  eft , qui  nutu  concutit  orbem. 

Vjrgil's  theology  alfo  may  fufficiently  appear  from  his  frequent  acknowledge' 
ment  of  an  omnipotent  Deity,  and  from  thofe  verfes  of  his  before  cited  out 
of  Ain.  6.  wherein  he  plainly  affierts  one  God  to  be  the  original  of  all  things, 
at  lead  as  a foul  of  the  world  ; Servius  Honoratus'  there  paraphrafing  thus. 
Dens' eft  qui  dam  divinus  fpiritus , qui  -per  quatuor  fufus  element  a gignit  univerfa  ; 
God  is  a certain  fpirit,  which , infufed  through  the  four  elements , begetteth  all 
things.  Neverthelefs,  we  fhall  add  from  him  this  alfo  of  Venus  her  prayer 
to  Jupiter,  An.  i. 

0 qui  res  hominumque  deumque 

Aternis  regis  imperils,  & fulmine  terresl 


Which  Venus  again.  An.  io.  befpeaks  the  fame  Jupiter  after  this  manneFj 

O pater,  Q hominum  divumque  aterna  poteftas ! 

Where  we  have  this  annotation  of  Servius , divumque  aterna  poteftas,  propter 
aliorum  numinum  difcretionem  ; Jupiter  is  here  called  the  eternal  power  of  the 
gods,  to  diftinguijh  him  from  all  the  other  gods , that  were  not  eternal,  but  made 
or  generated  from  him. 

Neither  ought  Horace  to  be  left  out,  in  whom  we  read  to  the  lame  purpofe, 
fib.  i.  Gd.  12. 


Quid  pri  us  dicam  folitis  parentis 
Laudibus  ? qui  res  hominum  & deorum, 

Qui  mare  & terras , variifque  mundum 

Temper  at  horis. 


And  again. 


Unde  nil  map  us  generatur  ipfo , 

Nee  viget  quicquam  fimile  aut  fecundum  : 

Proximos  illi  tamen  occupavit 

Pallas  honor es. 


3.  fib.  Od.  4. 


Qui  terram  inertem,  qui  mare  temper  at 

Bbb 


J Metamorph.  Lib. XIV. verf.  172. 
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Epicurus  the  only  Philofopher 

Ventofum,  & urbes , regnaque  trijlia  j 
Divofque , mortalefque  turmas, 

Imperio  regit  UNUS  aquo 

Where  from  thofe  words  of  Horace , folitis  parentis  laudibus,  it  appears,  that 
the  one  fupreme  Deity,  die  parent  and  maker  of  all  things,  was  then  wont 
to  be  celebrated  by  the  Pagans  as  fuch,  above  all  the  other  gods.  And 
whereas  thofe  Pagans  vulgarly  afcribed  the  government  of  the  feas  particularly 
to  Neptune , of  the  earth  and  Hades  or  Inferi  (which  are  here  called  trijlia 
Regna)  to  Pluto , thefe  being  here  attributed  by  Horace  to  one  and  the  fame 
fupreme  and  univerfal  Deity  ; it  may  well  be  concluded  from  thence,  that 
Jupiter , Neptune  and  Pluto,  were  but  three  feveral  names  or  notions  of  one 
fupreme  Numen , whofe  fovereignty  notwithftanding  was  chiefly  fignified  by 
Jupiter.  Which  fame  is  to  be  faid  of  Pallas  or  Minerva  too,  that  fignifying 
the  eternal  wildom,  that  it  was  but  another  name  of  God  alfo,  though  look'd 
upon  as  inferiour  to  that  of  Jupiter  and  next  in  dignity  to  it ; unlefs  we  fliould 
conclude  it  to  be  a fecond  divine  hypoftafis,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Pythagoreans  and  Platonifts  (probably  not  unknown  to  Horace ) as  alfo  to 
that  Scripture  Cabala,  I was  fet  up  from  everlajling,  or  ever  the  earth  was  ; 
when  there  were  no  depths , I was  brought  forth,  Ltd c.  But  of  this  more  afterward. 

Laftly,  we  fhall  conclude  with  Manilius,  who  lived  in  the  fame  Auguftean 
age,  and  was  a zealous  oppofer  of  that  atheiftical  hypothefis  of  Epicurus  and 
Lucretius , as  appears  from  thefe  verfes  of  his ; 

1 Quis  credat  t ant  as  operum  fine  numine  moles. 

Ex  minimis  cacoque  creatum  feeder e mundum  ? 

Wherefore  he  alfo  plainly  aflerts  one  fupreme  Deity,  the  framer  and  gover- 
nourof  the  whole  world,  in  this  manner,  lib.  2. 

1 Namque  canarn  tacitd  naturam  mente  potentem, 

Infufumque  Deum  ccelo,  terrifque , f retoque, 

Ingentem  <equali  nioderantem  fade  re  molem , 

\ Tatumque  alter  no  confenfu  vivere  mundum , 

Et  rationis  agi  motu  \ quum  SPIRITXJS  UNUS 
Per  cundlas  habit  et  partes,  aique  irriget  orbem. 

Omnia  per voli tans,  corpufque  animate  figuret,  &c. 

And  again, 

Hoc  opus  immenfi  confiruElum  corpore  mundi 
Vis  anim.e  divina  regit , facrcque  meatu 
Confpirat  Deus  Ltd  tacit  a ratione  gubernat. 

And  lib.  4.  3 

Faciem  cceli  non  invidet  orbi 

Ipfe  Deus,  vultufque  fuos,  corpufque  recludit. 


* T.ib.  I.verf  49 2,  493. 

* Vrei  f 6 1 , &c. 


3 Ver.  91 5. 
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Chat,  IV.  who  ajferted  many  independent  Gods. 

Semper  volvendo , feqtie  ipfum  inculcat  td  offert ; 

U't  bene  cognofci  pojjit , monjlretque  videndo , 

Qualls  eat , doceatque  fuas  attendere  leges. 

Ipfe  vocat  ncjlros  animos  ad  fydera  mundus , 

Nec  patitur,  quia  non  condit,  fua  jura  latere-. 

Where  notwithftanding,  we  confefs,  that  the  whole  animated  world,  or  ra- 
ther the  loul  thereof,  is,  according  to  the  Stoical  dodtrine,  made  by  Manilius 
to  be  the  fupreme  Numen. 

XX.  We  now  pafs  from  the  poets  of  the  Pagans  to  their  philofophers.  A 
modern  writer  1 concerning  the  religion  of  the  Gentiles,  affirmeth  this  to  have 
been  die  opinion  of  very  eminent  philofophers,  That  even  all  the  ?ninor  gods 
of  the  pagans  did  exijl  of  themfelves  from  eternity  unmad  y they  giving  many r 
reafons  for  the  fame.  But  how  far  from  truth  this  is,  will  (as  we  conceive) 
appear  fufficiently  from  the  fequel  of  this  dilcourfe.  And  we  cannot  con- 
clude otherwife,  but  that  this  learned  writer  did  miltake  that  opinion  o fAriJlotlt 
and  the  latter  Platonifts,  concerning  the  eternity  of  the  world  and  gods,  as 
if  they  had  therefore  afierted  the  lelf-exiftence  of  them  j the  contrary  where- 
unto  hath  been  already  manifefted.  Wherefore  we  fhall  now  make  it  un~ 
queftionably  evident  by  a particular  enumeration,  that  the  generality  of  the 
Pagan  philofophers,  who  wrere  Theifts,  however  they  acknowledged  a multi- 
plicity of  god.vyet-alTerted  one  only  felf-exiftent  Deity,  or  a univerfal  Numen-, 
by  whom  the  world  and  all  thofe  other  gods  were  made.  There  being  only 
fome  few  Ditheifts  to  be  excepted,  (fuch  as  Plutarch  and  Atticusj)  who,  out 
of  a certain  foftnefs  and  tendernefs  of  nature,  that  they  might  free  the  one 
good  God  from  the  imputation  of  evils,  would  needs  fet  up,  befides  him,  an 
evil  foul  or  dsmon  alfo- in  the  world  felf-exiftent,  to  bear  all  the  blame  of 
them. 

And  indeed  Epicurus  is  the  only  perfon,  that  we  can  find  amongft  the  re* 
puted  philofophers,.  who,  though  pretending  to  acknowledge  gods,  yet  pro- 
feffedly  oppofed  monarchy,  and  verbally  afferted  a multitude  of  eternal,  un- 
made, felf-exiftent  deities ; but  fuch  as  had  nothing  at  all  to  do,  either  with 
the  making  or  governing  of  the  world.  The  reafon  whereof  was,  becaufe  he 
would  by  no  means  admit  the  world  to  have  been  made  by  any  mind  or  un- 
derftanding.  Wherefore  he  concluded, _ 

Natur am  rerum , baud  divind  rnente  coortam^  turret  i 

[verli  1 5 J 

That  there  was  no  God  the  or  framer  of  the  world:  But'  neverthelefs, 

that  he  might  decline  the  odium  of  being  accounted  an  Atheift,  , he  pretended  • 
to  after t a multitude  of  gods  unmade  and  incorruptible,  fuch  as  were  uncon- 
cerned in  the  fabrick  of  the  world.  Wherein-  ftrft  it  is  evident,  that  he- was 
not  ferious  and  fincere,  becaufe  he  really  admitting  no  other  principles  of 
things  in  his  philofophy,  befides  atoms  and  vacuum,  agreeably  thereunto, 
could  acknowledge  no  other  gods  than  fuch  as  were  compounded  out  of 
atoms,  and  therefore  corruptible.  And  thus  does  Grigen  declare  the  dodtrine 

B b b 2 of 

* Sir  Ed w aid  Herbert } do  religione  Gentilium,  Cap.  XIV.  p.  hzSj 
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of  Epicurus , not  indeed  as  he  pretended  to  hold  it,  but  as,  according  to 
the  tenor  of  his  principles,  he  muft  have  held  it,  had  he  really  afferted  any 
gods  at  all,  o»  rtf  'Evikhph  Seal,  odvfkm  e£  drouxv  r vf^dvavle;,  xu)  to  otrev  ett\  t»j 
(T'jrdrju  xvxX’jto'i,  -uroyJu.xTiCo'jTyA  tx;  (p9op,t>7rous$  xt op-a?  otTOTtieSa i ; Epicurus  bis 
gods  being  compounded  of  atoms , and  therefore  by  their  very  confutation  corrup- 
tible, are  in  continual  labour  and  toil , Jlruggling  with  their  corruptive  princi- 
ples. Neverthelefs  if  Epicurus  had  in  good  earned:  afferted  fuch  a common- 
wealth of  gods,  as  were  neither  made  out  of  atoms,  nor  yet  corruptible;  fo 
long  as  he  denied  the  world  to  have  been  made  by  any  mind  or  wifdom  (as 
we  have  already  declared)  he  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  amongft  the  Theifts, 
but  Atheifls. 

'Thales  the  Milefian  was  one  of  the  mod:  ancient  Greek  philofophers,  who 
that  he  admitted  a plurality  of  gods  in  fome  fenfe,  is  evident  from  that 
faying  of  his  cited  by  Ariflotle  ',  -add oc  Sexv  all  things  are  full  of  gods. 

But  that  notwithftanding  he  afferted  one  fupreme  and  only  unmade  or  felf- 
exiftent  Deity,  is  alfo  manifeft  from  that  other  apothegm  of  his  in  Laertius  % 
wpco-giTarau  zrdvluv  o'  S-eof,  dy dvr, tgv  ydf  God  is  the  oldeft  of  all  things , becaufe 
he  is  unmade.  From  whence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  all  Thales  his  other 
gods  were  generated,  and  the  off-fpring  of  one  foie  unmade  Deity. 

Pherecydes  Syrus  was  Thales  his  contemporary,  of  whom  Arifiotle  in  his 
Metaphyficks  3 hath  recorded,  that  he  affirmed  to  ymntrxu  v-frov  xgirov,  that 
the  firft  principle,  from  whence  all  other  things  were  generated,  was  the  bed: 
or  an  abfolutely  perfect  being ; fo  as  that  in  the  fcale  of  nature,  things  did 
not  afeend  upwards  from  the  mod:  imperfedt  to  the  more  perfect  beings,  but  on 
the  contrary  defeend  downwards  from  the  moil  perfect  to  the  lefs  perfedt. 
Moreover,  Laertius  informs  us  4,  that  this  was  the  beginning  of  one  of  Phe- 
recydes his  books,  Znl?  [Ay  xx\  £k  xx'1  Jupiter,  and  Time, 

and  the  Earth  always  were.  Where  notwithftanding,  in  the  following  words, 
he  makes  the  earth  to  be  dependent  upon  Jupiter  ; though  fome  reading 
xfovof  here  inftead  of  %pdi/o?,  feem  t0  underftand  him  thus,  that  Jupiter  and 
Saturn,  really  one  and  the  fame  Numen,  was  always  from  eternity.  How- 
ever, there  is  in  thefe  words  an  acknowledgment  of  one  dngle  and  eternal 
Deity. 

Pythagoras  was  the  mod:  eminent  of  all  the  ancient  philofophers,  who, 
that  he  was  a Polytheift  as  well  as  the  other  Pagans,  may  be  concluded  from 
that  beginning  of  the  golden  verfes  (though  not  written  by  him,) 

’AOawxTKj  fiv  Tspfnx  S'fa'j  vo[xx,  u>;  ^xksAIxi, 

T f.x,  xxl  <ri£x  efsiov'  brn S'’  iigucit  dyxA^' 

Ta;  r£  xxt xyfovUo  triCt  bxiuovxc,  'Lvou.x  ffxv. 

Wherein  men  are  exhorted  in  the  firft  place  to  worffiip  the  immortal 
gods,  and  that  accordingly  as  they  were  appointed  by  law  ; after  them 
the  heroes,  and  lad:  of  all  the  terreftrial  daemons.  And  accordingly 

Laertius 

* De  Anima,  lib.  I.  cap.  VJlf. p.  17.  Tom  3 Lib.  XII.  cap.  IV.  p.  445.  Tom,  IV. 

•LH.Oper.  Oper. 

* Lib.  I.  fegm.  35.  p.  zs.  < Lib.  I.  fegra.  n$>.  p.  jd. 
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Chap.  IV.  and  a Monarchijl. 

Laertius 1 gives  this  account  of  Pythagoras  his  piety  j npdg  B%Pg  STv  vo* 
plgeiv  <?£  ypuxTiv,  pi  t«V  ”*r«4'  That  he  conceived  mett  ought  to  imrfhrp  both 
the  gods  and  the  heroes , though  not  with  equal  honour.  And  who  thefe  gods 
of  Pythagoras,  were,  . the  fame,  writer  alfo  declareth  % nAidv  ,rs  ^Arra,  ^ Tasf 
*'aa»?  xg-ipxg  cTvou  $£*{'  That  they  were,  in  part  at  lead:,  the  fun , W 
Jlars.  -j • ,.i  i -K 

Notwithftar.ding  which,  that  Pythagoras  acknowledged  one  Cipreme.  and 
univerfal  Ntimen,'  which  therefore  was  the  original  of  all  thofe  dther  gods, 
may  partly  appear  from  that  prayer  in  the  golden  verfes,  which,  whether 
written  by  Philolaus  or  Lyfis , or  l'ome  other  follower  of  Pythagoras , were 
undoubtedly  ancient  and  agreeable  to  his  dotftrine. 

Ze~  zrocTip,  ri  tztoAAwv  ti  xtxxuv  X'Aeixg  xTtxvlx >* 

El  zrxaiv  Seifcxig  oiu  tm  Sxipmi  ^guv'lxi’ 

Jupiter  alme,  malts  jubeas  vel  folvier  omnes : 

Omnibus  utantur  vel  quonam  deem  one  monjtra. 


Sctlm.if.  Prep, 
in  Tab.  Ceb. 
Arab. 


Upon  which  Hterocles  ? thus  writeth,  r ov  voutw  ztxt'^x  tZSi  tk  nrxvrog  e0<^» 
7iv  Tolg  ThQxyopsioig  tu  tx  Aid?,  ^ SW?,  ovopXTi  ffspwvsiv'  Si  ov  yx/>  to  mxiy  rd 
toij  zjxtriv  \yrrd.pyy\y  tktov  ducaiev  «7ro  rig  ivtgyttxg  cvop.c'fsBxi'  It  was  the 
manner  of  the  Pythagoreans  to  honour  the  maker  and  father  of  this  whole  uni- 
verfe  with  the  name  of  Dis  and  Zen,  it  being  juft,  that  he , who  giveth  being 
and  life  to  all , fhould  be  denominated  from  thence.  And  again  afterwards,  to 
At o'f  ovopx  (rvpGoXov  e’o,  dxdv  s’v  <puvi  Snpivpyixyg  i<j'ixgy  tu  tx(  zrgUTxg  Bept- 
vvg  t o7g  nr^xypxei  tx  ovopxrx  Sax,  co’plxg  U7 reoSoXvv,  wTTTEp  nvxg  xyxXpxTOTroiSg  xgi» 

$-«?,  Six  tuv  ovopxruvy  cog  Si ’ £iy.omvy  Iptpxviexi  xSruv  rxg  Sovxpsig’  This  very  name 
Zeus  is  a convenient  fymbol  or  image  of  the  demiurgical  nature.  And  they , 
who  firft  gave  names  to  things , were  by  reafon  of  a certain  wonderful  wifdom  of 
theirs  a kind  of  excellent  Jlatuaries  ; they  by  thofe  feveral  names , as  images , 
lively  reprefenting  the  natures  of  things.  Moreover,  that  this  Pythagorick 
prayer  was  direded  to  the  fupreme  Numen  and  king  of  gods,  Jamblichus 
thus  declares  in  his  Protrepticks  4,  tv  Sri  TXTQig  pi 'x  plv  <xfg~l  zrxpxxXi<rig  dig 
ty,v  Bn'xv  ivSxipovlxv  i ptpjptvi  rx~g  tv^xig  f,  xvxxX wet*  tuv  Btu v,  yij  pxXig-x  th 
(3x<ri\£ug  xl tT  At og‘  Here  is  an  excellent  exhortation  of  thefe  golden  verfes  to  the 
purfuit  of  divine  felicity,  mingled  together  with  prayers  and  the  invocation  of 
the  gods , but  efpecially  of  that  Jupiter,  who  is  the  king  of  them.  Moreover,  the 
fame  might  further  appear  from  thofe  Pythagorick  fragments  5,  that  are  (till 
extant ; as  that  of  Ocellus  Lucanus,  and  others,  who  were  Moralifts,  in  which 
as  gods  are  fometimes  fpoken  of  plurally,  fo  alfo  is  God  often  Angularly 
ufed  for  that  fupreme  Deity,  which  containeth  the  whole. 


But  this  will  be  molt  of  all  manifeft  from  what  hath  been  recorded  con- 
cerning the  Pythagorick  philofophy,  and  its  making  a monad  the  firft  prin- 
ciple, 

1 Lib.  VIII.  fegm.  33.  p.514.  Vide  c-  1 Cap.  III.  p.  10.  Edit.  Arcerii. 
tiam  iegm.  23.  p.  506.  » Thefe  are  pnblifh’d  by  Dr.  Iho.  Gale  in 

a Segm.  27.  p.  509.  his  Opufcula  Veter.  Moral.  & Mytholog. 

3 Comment,  in  Aurea  Carmina  Pythag.  p.  Amfterd.  16SS.  in  Svo. 

200.  Edit.  Needhami, 
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Pythagoras  his  Monad 


Book  I. 


eiple.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  the  writer  de  Placitis  Philofiophorum  doth  affirm 
Pythagoras  to  have  afterted  two  fubftantial  principles  lelf-exiftent,  a Mo- 
nad and  a Dyad ■,  by  the  former  of  which,  as  God  is  confe'ffed  to  have  been 
meant,  fo  the  latter  of  them  is  declared  with  fome  uncertainty,  it  being  in 
©ne  place  interpreted  to  be  a daemon,  or  a principle  of  evil ; 1 riuOa^opa?  T«v 

cep^uv  tw  fj.\v  [xovdbx  hicv,  d,  rdyodiov,  %Tiq  iwiv  ri  r«  evo?  (putne,  aCrot  o vSy  tvv 

<T  xogtrov  c hdJoc.  bxly.ovx,  >tj  to  xxxoj,  (pc.  Pythagoras  hisjirft  principle  is  God  and 
Good , which  is  the  nature  of  unity,  and  a perfect  mind  j but  his  other  princi- 
ple of  duality  is  a d<emon  or  evil.  But  in  another  place  expounded  to  be  mat- 
.,  ter,.  Txd,\iv  tv\])  y.ovxdu  f,  rrjv  coopifov  Svxllx  Iv  t«»V  dp%xi;’  (nrdhi  Js  au tw  tmv  up-. 

Lib.  I.  cup.  3*  ~ t \ » \ \ \ >/  \Vf,  fd  o " 

[p.  876.  PCWV  11  Ptv  £7n  T0  7r01'1  TlXGV  >5  ttoixov,  (oireg  eo  vs?  o vio;j  yi  ds  tm  to  tuxvy,- 

Tom.  II.  tdc ov  t £ fj  uA ixbv  (oTrip  ir'i'i  o’  opurop  y.o<ry.(§y’)  Pythagoras  his  principles  were  a 

^Perl  monad  and  infinite  duality  : the  former  of  them  an  active  principle , Mind  or 
God  the  latter  pafiive  and.  matter.  And  Plutarch  in  fome  other  writings  of 
his  declares,  that  the  firft  matter  did  not  exift  alone  by  it  felf  dead  and  inani- 
mate, but  adted  with  an  irrational  foul  ; and  that  both  thefe  together  made 
up  that  wicked  daemon  of  his.  And  doubtlefs,  this  book  de  Placitis  Philo- 
fophorum was  either  written  by  Plutarch  himfelf,  or  elfe  by  fome  diiciple 
and  follower  of  his  according  to  his  principles.  Wherefore  this  account,: 
which  is  therein  given  of  the  Pythagorick  dodtrine,  was  probably  infedted 
with  that  private  conceit  of  Plutarch' s,  that  God  and  a wicked  daemon,  or- 
elfe  matter,  together  with  an  irrational  foul,  felf-exiftent,  were  the  firft  prin- 
ciples of  the  univerfe.  Though  we  do  acknowledge  that  others  alfo,  befides 
Plutarch , have  fuppofed  Pythagoras  to  have  made  two  felf-exiftent  princi- 
ples, God  and  matter,  but  not  animate,  nor  informed,  as  Plutarch  fuppofed,- 
with  any  irrational  or  wicked  foul. 

Notwithftanding  which,  it  may  well  be  made  a queftion,  whether  Pythagoras 
by  his  Dyad  meant  matter  or  no  ; becaufe  Makhus  orPorphyrius,  in  the  life  of 
Pythagoras , thus  interprets  thofe  two  Pythagorick  principles  of  unity  and  dua- 
? 203.  lity  ; to  u’Itiov  rr,?  crvy.7T]ibix;  xxl  tvs  (tv/xt xbsixg,  Jt,  t«?  <rwr»]p»a?  tmv  o Awv  tS  xxtx  tuv-- 
Tu  f oVauTW?  lyon^y,  ev  zrp&riybpcucrxv,  f,  yxg  to  ev  ToiyxstTCt  yd p fry  ev  tojstov  v-~ 

TTUpyil,  YiVO)[J.£VOV  TO if  y.ip£(Ti  f,  (ToyM'lXO,  Y.UTX  [X£T VtT.iXV  tS  7TpWT«  uItIu’:  TOV  Je  TE??  ETE  — 

pi  Treaty  f uvKTorttT^*  f tjmto;  Tit  [xspn ~v  xxl  Ev  [X£TU&oXy  xxl  aAAoTf  «AAm?  typovT^y 
A oyov  xxl  ovulu  upoTeyo^vaar  The  caufe  of  that  fympathy , harmony , and 
agreement , which  is  in  things , and  of  the  confervation - of  the  whole , which  is  . 
always  the  fame  and  like  it  fclf,  was  by  Pythagoras  called  unity  or  a monad  ( that' 
imity,  which  is  in  the  things  themf elves , being  but  a participation  of  the  firft 
caufe :)  but  the  reafion  of  alterity,  inequality  and  unconftant  irregularity  in  things , 
was  by  him  called  a Dyad.  Thus,  according  to  Porphyrins,  by  the  -Pythago- 
rick Dyad  is  not  fo  much  meant  matter,  as  the  infinite  and  indeterminate  na~ 
ture,  and  the  paffive  capability  of  things.  So  that  the  Monad  and  Dyad 
of  Pythagoras  feem  to  have  been  the  fame  with  Plato's  Tjlpxs  and  ahmpov,  his 
finite  and  infinite -in  his  Philebus  ; the  former  of  which  two  only  is  fubftantial, 
that  firft  moft  fimple  being,  the  caufe  of  all  unity,  and  the  meafure  of  all 
things. 

How- 

1 PoPlacit.  Philofoph.  Lib.  I.  cap.  VII.  p.  8Su. 
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Chap.  IV.  the  foie  Principle  of  all  things: 

However,  if  Pythagoras  his  Dyad  be  to  be  underdood  of  a fubdantial.  mat- 
ter, it  will  not  therefore  follow,  that  he  luppofed  matter  to  be  felf  exident 
and  independent  upon  the  Deity,  fince,  according  to  the  bed  and  mod  an- 
cient writers,  his  Dyad  was  no  primary  but  a fecondary  thing  only,  and  de- 
rived from  his  Monad,  the  foie  original  of  all  things.  Thus  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius tells  us  % that  Alexander , who  wrote  the  fucceHions  of  philofophers,  af- 
firmed he  had  found  in  the  Pythagorick  Commentaries,  dpyfiv  yh  Tuv  xndv- 

tuv,  j uovddx'  hi  £?£  TVi  asopifev  JbaJa,  uc  dv  vAyv  tvj  yovddi  xitiu  ovti  U7ro- 

5- riva; r That  a Monad  was  the  principle  of  all  things , but  that  from  this  Mo- 
nad was  derived  infinite  duality , as  matter  for  the  Monad  to  work  upon , as 
the  attive  caufe.  With  which  agreeth  Hermias  r,  affirming  this  to  be  one  of 
the  greated  of  all  the  Pythagorick  myderies,-  that  a Monad  was  the  foie 
principle  of  all  things.  Accordingly  whereunto,  Clemens  Alexandrinus  cites 
this  paffiage  5 out  of  Thearidas , an  ancient  Pythagorean,  in  his  book  concern-  strom.  5 />. 
ing  nature,  'A  dg%d  tuv  0 vtuv,  dg/d  y\v  ovtuc  aAyQnd,  [Ax'  Kelvx  ydo  hi  dpyd  On.  [p.  728. 
tI  irtv  L xA  yovov,  The  true  principle  of  all  things  was  only  one-,  for  this  was  Edic-  Pot~ 
in  the  beginning  one  alone.  Which  words  alfo  feem  to  imply  the  world  totui 
have  had  a novity  of  exidence  or  beginning  of  duration.  And  indeed,  how- 
ever Ocellus  Lucanus  writes,  yet  that  Pythagoras  himfelf  did  not  hold  the  eter- 
nity of  the  world,  may  be  concluded  from  what  Porphyrius  4 records  of 
him,  where  he  gives  an  account  of  that  his  fuperditious  abdinence  from 
beans  ; on  ty\c  zroury;  doyy;  xxi  ysvstrsuc  tx^xtI oy evy?,  xxl  usoAXuv  xyx  irvvyvsyysvuv 
xx\  mj<nreipoy.svuv  xxl  ffvcrcmroy.svm  tv  rrj  yy,  xxt  oAiyov  ys i/s<nj  xxl  Snzxgi<rif  <rvuts-i 1, 

£uvv  t e op is  ysvoysvuv,  x}  (pvTUv  dvxSi foyevuv,  tote  dy  do to  rye  avrrjj  cynsSov^y,  dv~ 

Spu-msc  <ru ryvxi  xxl  xvdyxc  ftAxrwxc  That  at  the  beginning  things  being  con- 
founded and  mingled  together , the  generation  and  fecretion  of  them  afterwards 
proceeded  by  degrees , animals  and  plants  appearing  •,  at  which  time  alfo , from 
the  fame  putrified  matter , fprung  up  both  men  and  beans. 


Pythagoras  is  generally  reported  to  have  held  a trinity  of  divine  hypofta- 
fes : and  therefore  when  St.  Cyril 5 affirmeth  Pythagoras  to  have  called  God 
*J/u yumv  tuv  oAm  xjkAuv,  xx'i  ztxvtuv  yJvynv,  the  animation  of  the  whole  heavens , 
and  the  motion  of  all  things  *,  adding,  that  God  was  not,  as  fome  fuppofed, 
txro\  txj  dixy.oory.msuc,  dk/l  iv  xvtu  iv  oKu,  without  the  fabrick  of  the  worldy 
but  whole  in  the  whole , this  feems  properly  to  be  underdood  of  that  third  di- 
vine hypodafis  of  the  Pythagorick  trinity,  namely  the  eternal  Pfyche.  Again, 
when  God  is  called  in  Plutarch  6,  according  to  Pythagoras , xvtqc  b vA,  mind 
it  felf,  this  feems  to  be  meant  properly  of  his  fecond  hypodafis  ; the  fupreme 
Deity,  according  to  him,  being  fomething  above  Mind  or  Intellect.  In  like 
manner  when  in  Cicero 7,  Pythagoras  his  opinion  concerning  the  Deity  is  thus 
reprefented,  Deum  ejfe  animum  per  naturam  rerum  omnium  intentum  id  corn- 
meant  em,  ex  quo  animi  noftri  carper entur  *, ' That  God  was  a mind  pajfing  through 
the  whole  nature  of  things , from  whom  our  fouls  were , as  it  were , decerped  or 

cut 

1 Lib.  VIII.  Segm.  25.  p.  507.  * Contra  Julian.  Lib.  I.  p.  30. 

a Irrifune  philol.  Gentilis,  §.  XVI.  p 225.  6 Dc  Plactt.  Philofoph.  lib.  I.  cap.  VII.  p. 

1 Dr.  Ouiworth  does  not  cite  this  Paflage  as  S81. 
it  is  in  Clemens  Mexar.dr.  but  as  it  is  given  by  1 De  Natur.  Deor.  lib.  I.  cap.  XI.  p.  £$95 
Eufsb.  Prasparat.  Evangel,  lib.  V.  cap.  XXIV.  Tom.  IX.  Oper. 

4 In  vita  Pythag.  p.  43.  Edit.  Kufteri. 
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How  fome  made  Love  the  deleft  ; Book  I, 

cut  cut  % and  again,  ex  univerfa  mente  divina  delibc.to  ejfe  anhr.os  nojlros ; 
this  in  ail  probability  was  to  be  underftood  alfo  either  of  the  third  or  fecond 
divine  hypoftafis,  and  not  of  the  firft,  which  was  properly  called  by  him  t» 
tn  and  f*ovxf,  a Unity  and  Monad  \ and  alfo,  as  Plutarch  1 tells  us,  to  ctyxQbv, 
goodnefs  it  felf.  Arifiotle  plainly  affirmeth,  that  fome  of  the  ancient  theologers 
amongft  the  Pagans  made  it«  or  lore  to  be  the  firft  principle  of  all  things> 
that  is,  the  ftipreme  Deity  ; and  w'e  have  already  fhewed,  that  Orpheus  was 
one  of  thefe.  For  when  spa ; vrohvrt^vns  and  zvoAu'n*»rt?,  delightful  Love , and 
that , which  is  not  blind , but  full  of  wifdom  and  counfel , is  made  by  him  to  be 
auTCTfAs?  and  felf -perfect  and  the  oldejl  of  all  things , it  is  plain,  that 

he  fuppofed  it  to  be  nothing  lefs  than  the  fupreme  Deity.  "Wherefore  fince 
Pythagoras  is  generally  affirmed  to  have  followed  the  Orphick  principles,  we 
may  from  hence  prefume,  that  he  did  it  in  this  alfo.  Though  it  be  very  true, 
that  Plato , who  called  the  fupreme  Deity  rdyoSov,  as  well  as  Pythagoras , did 
diffent  from  the  Orphick  theology  in  this,  and  would  not  acknowledge  Love 
for . a name  of  the  fupreme  Deity  ; as  when  in  his  Sympofon  in  the  perfon  of 
Agatho  he  (peaks  thus  : ■stoAAck  alxxd  oy.oXoyuv,.  raVo  opoXoyu,  u;  "Eptoc 

Kpow  'Ixirnxv  is~lr  uXX cc  vewtzt ov  avrov  tJv<zi  Bs eovt  x)  del  vies* 

Though  I fhould  readily  grant  to  Phaedrus  many  other  things , yet  I cannot  con - 
fent  to  him  in  this , that  Love  was  older  than  Saturn  and  Iapet ; but  on  the' con- 
trary I do  affirm  him  to  be  the  youngeft  of  the  gods , as  he  is  always  youthful. 
They,  who  made  Taw  older  than  Saturn  as  well  as  Iapet , fuppofed  it  to  be  the 
fupreme  Deity  : wherefore  Plato  here  on  the  contrary  affirms  Love  not  to  be 
the  fupreme  Deity  or  Creator  of  all,  but  a creature  ; a certain  junior  God,  or 
indeed,  as  he  afterwards  adds,  not  fo  much  a god  as  a daemon,  it  being  a. 
thing,  which  plainly  implies  imperfe&ion  in  it.  Love  (faith  he)  is  a philofo - 
pher , whereas  Bew  (piXocopef  A'  USov-sl  a-otpas  yive&ai,  ’inydg,  no  god  phi— 
lofophizeth , nor  defires  to  be  made  wife , becaufe  he  is  fo  already.  Agreeably  with 
which  doftrine  of  his,  Plotinus  1 determines,  that  Love  is  peculiar  to  that  mid- 
dle rank  of  beings  called  fouls-,  tskox.  utygofltva  xx'i  nxro  umtUtxi  xai 

T»  r m dftpoJ'nns  ycvmXiz,  xxt  o ipoo;  o /xst  avTnz  ysva fzsv®3*  iff.  av  xxtz.  (pvcriv 
'(.yysiK  ivu^mou  Sf  Asouj,  zrxpQiv<§n  xzXr,  wpo;  ytxXov  blv$(*a.'  otzv  da 

ik  yivEmv  tA&acra,  oiov  [xv*iz~£ixig  xnxTrb',^  clXXov  zpfcx/xivri  Bvtirdv  cgurz,  u tx— 

'npo;  fs-rxi,  &c.  Every  Soul  is  a Venus,  which  is  alfo  intimated  by  Venus 
her  nativity , and  Love's  being  begotten  with  her : wherefore  the  foul  being  in 
its  right . natural  fate  loves  God , defiring  to  be  united  with  him , which  is  a 
pure , heavenly  and  virgin  love  ; but  when  it  defends  to  generation , being  courted 
with  thefe  amorous  allurements  here  below , and  deceived  by  them , it  changeth 
that  its  divine  and  heavenly  love  for  another  mortal  one:  but  if  it  again  Jhake 
off  thefe  lafeivious  and  wanton  loves , and  keep  it  felf  chafe  from  them , return- 
ing back  to  its  own  father  and  original , it  will  be  rightly  ajfebled  as  it  ought . 
But  the  reafon  of  this  difference  betwixt  the  Orpheifts  and  Plato , that  the 
former  made  Love  to  .be;the  oldeft  of  all  the  gods,,  but  the  latter  to  be  a ju- 
nior god  or  daemon,  proceeded  only  from  an  equivocation  in  the  word  Love. 
For  Plato's  Love  was  the  daughter  of  Penia , that  is,  poverty  and  indigen- 
cy, together  with  a mixture  of  or  riches  ; and  being  fo  as  it  were  com- 
pounded 

» De  Placit.  Philof.  Lib. I.  cap.  VI.  p.SSi.  4 Librode  bono  vel  uno,  Ennead.  VI.  Lib. 
i IX.  cap.  XII.  p.  768. 
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pounded  of  plenty  and  poverty,  was  in  plain  language  no  other  than  the  love 
of  defire,  which,  asAriftotle  affirmeth,  is  y-srd  \'i njj,  accompanied  with  grief  and 
pain.  But  that  Orphick  and  Pythagoriclc  love  was  nothing  elfe  but  ■> *600;  and 
luvopix,  infinite  riches  and  plenty,  a love  of  redundancy  and  overflowing  fulnefs, 
delighting  to  communicate  itfelf  which  was  therefore  faid  to  be  the  oldeft  of 
all  things  and  the  mod;  perfeCl,  that  is,  the  fupreme  Deity  5 according  to 
which  notion  alfo,  in  the  Scripture  it  felf,  God  feems  to  be  called  love,  though 
the  word  be  not  there  tpu;,  but  dyx-rrv.  But  to  fay  the  truth,  Parmenides  his 
love  (however  made  a principle  fomewhere  by  Ariftotle  r)  feems  to  be  neither 
exa&ly  the  fame  with  the  Orphick,  nor  yet  with  the  Platonick  love,  it  being 
not  the  fupreme  Deity,  and  yet  the  firft  of  the  created  gods ; which  appears 
from  Simplicius 1 his  connecting  thefe  two  verfes  of  his  together  in  this  manner: 

’Ep  Je  y.iToi  thtwv  0;  'trail & xu(hov&, 

T«'JTI)V  •9'EWV  CcItIz.':  slvxl  Xiyuv^ 

YI°U>TlC~0V  fiV  iSUTa,  Sb'jOV  [XVTl'(TiTX%  7TCMlluV’ 

In  the  midfi  of  thefe  elements  is  that  God , which  governcth  all  things , and  whotA 
Parmenides  affirmeth  to  be  the  caufe  of  gods,  writing  thus  ; God  firft  of  all  ere* 
ated  Love , before  the  other  gods.  Wherefore  by  this  love  of  Parmenides  is 
understood  nothing  elfe,  but  the  lower  foul  of  the  world,  together  with  a 
plaftick  nature,  which  though  it  be  the  original  of  motion  and  activity  in  this 
corporeal  world,  yet  is  it  but  a fecondary  or  created  god  • before  whofe  pro- 
duction, necefiity  is  faid  by  thofe  Ethnick  theologers  to  have  reigned  : the 
true  meaning  whereof  feems  to  be  this,  that  before  that  divine  fpirit  moved 
upon  the  waters,  and  brought  things  into  ail  orderly  fyftem,  there  was  nothing 
but  the  necefiity  of  material  motions,  Unguided  by  any  orderly  wifdom  or 
method  for  good  (that  is,  by  love)  in  that  confufed  and  floating  chaos. 

But  Pythagoras , it  feemeth,  did  not  only  call  the  fupreme  Deity  a Monad, 
but  alfo  a Tetrad  or  TetraCfys  j for  it  is  generally  affirmed,  that  Pythagoras 
himfelf  was  wont  to  fwear  hereby  : though  Porphyrias  and  Jamblichus  and 
others  write,  that  the  difciples  of  Pythagoras  fwore  by  Pythagoras , who  had 
delivered  to  them  the  doCtrine  or  Cabala  of  this  TetraClys.  Which  TetraCtys 
alfo  in  the  golden  verfes  is  called  vnyri  dma*  (pursue,  the  fountain  of  the  eternal 
nature , an  expreffion,  that  cannot  properly  belong  to  any  thing  but  the  fupreme 
Deity.  And  thus  Hierocles  3,  snt  cf~tv  s tmiv  £'  tv;  us;  d,  doyri; 

TJCTvflxt.  £fl  ydp,  u;  £(pXfX£V,  bvuwoyl;  TUV  oXuV,  ylj  CCITIX  V TeT^X;,  0Eo\  vovflft,  a’lTt©-* 

t»  xpxdx,  xzl  xiSvTH  0e«*  There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  world,  which  doth  not 
depend  upon  the  Tetradlys , as  its  root  and  principle.  For  the  Tetrad  is,  as  we 
have  already  faid,  the  maker  of  all  things  \ the  intelligible  God,  the  caufe  of  the 
heavenly  andfenfible  God,  that  is,  ot  the  animated  world  or  heaven.  Now  the 
latter  Pythagoreans  and  Platonifts  endeavour  to  give  reafons,  why  God  Should 
be  called  Tetras  or  TetraClys,  from  certain  myfteries  in  that  number  four,  as 

C c c for 

1 Phyficor.  Lib.  I.  cap.  II.  III.  p.  44 6.  1 Commentar.  in  Aviftot.  Fhyf.  p.  15Z. 

Tom.  I.Oper.  Adde  Maaph.Lib.  I.  cap,  V.  Edit.  G raec.  Aldin. 

P ■ 2^9.  3 Commeit.  in  Aurea  Ca;  mina  Pycbag.  p. 

170,  1 7 1. 
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for  example*,  Firft,  becaufe  the  Tetrad  is  &kcZ$&,  the  power  of  tbeDecad,  it 

virtually  containing  the  whole  Decad  in  it,  which  is  all  numbers  or  beings ; but 
the  bottom  of  this  myftery  is  no  more  than  this,  that  one,  two,  three,  four, 
added  all  together,  make  up  ten.  Again,  becaufe  the  Tetrad  is  an  arithme- 
tical mediety  betwixt  the  Monad  and  the  Hebdomad ; which  Monad  and  Heb- 
domad are  laid  to  agree  in  this,  that  as  the  Monad  is  ingenit  or  unmade,  it 
being  the  original  and  fountain  of  all  numbers,  fo  is  the  Hebdomad  laid  to  be, 
not  only  7ra,pBivocr  but  a^irrwp,  a motherlefs , as  well  as  virgin  number . Where- 
fore the  Tetrad  lying  in  the  middle  betwixt  the  ingenit  Monad,  and  the  mo- 
therlefs virgin  Hebdomad  *,  and  it  being  both  begotten  and  begetting,  fay 
they,  muft  needs  be  a very  myfterious  number,  and  fitly  reprefent  the  Deitv. 
Whereas  indeed  it  was  therefore  unfit  to  reprefent  the  Deity,  becaufe  it  is  be- 
gotten by  the  multiplication  of  another  number  ; as  the  Hebdomad  therefore 
doth  not  very  fitly  fymbolize  with  it  neither,  becaufe  it  is  barren  or  be- 
gets nothing  at  all  within  the  Decad,  for  which  caufe  it  is  called  a virgin. 
Again,  it  is  further  added,  that  the  Tetrad  fitly  refembles  that,  which  is 
folid,  becaufe,  as  a point  anfvvers  to  a Monad,  and  aline  to  a Dyad,  and  a 
fuperficies  to  a Triad,  (the  firft  and  moft  fimple  figure  being  a triangle  ;)  fo 
the  Tetrad  properly  reprefents  the  folid,  the  firft  pyramid  being  found  in  it. 
But  upon  this  confideration,  the  Tetrad  could  not  be  fo  fit  a lymbol  of  the 
incorporeal  Deity,  neither  as  of  the  corporeal  world.  Wherefore  thefe  things 
being  all  fo  trifling,  flight  and  phantaftical,  and  it  being  really  abfurd  for 
Pythagoras  to  call  his  Monad  a Tetrad  ; the  late  conjedure  of  fome  learned 
men  amongft  us 1 * * feems  to  be  much  more  probable,  that  Pythagoras  his 
Petr  ably  s was  really  nothing  elfe  but  the  Petragrammaton , or  that  proper  name 
of  the  fupreme  God  amongft  the  Hebrews,  confiding  of  four  letters  or  con- 
fonants.  Neither  ought  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  Pythagoras  (who  befides 
his  travelling  into  Egypt,  Perfia  and  Chaldea,  and  his  fojourning  at  Sidon,  is 
affirmed  by  Jofephus , Porphyrins  and  others,  to  have  converfed  with  the  He- 
brews alfo)  fhould  be  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  Petragrammaton , 
fince  it  was  not  unknown  to  the  Hetrurians  and  Latins,  their  Jove  being  cer- 
tainly nothing  elfe.  And  indeed  it  is  the  opinion  of  fome  philologers,  that 
even  in  the  Golden  Verfes  themfelves,  notwithftanding  the  feeming  repugnancy 
of  the  fyntax,  it  is  not  Pythagoras,  that  is  fworn  by,  but  this  Petraftys  or 
Petragrammaton  \ that  is,  Java  ox  Jehovah,  the  name  of  God,  being  put  for 
God  himfelf,  according  to  that  received  dodrine  of  the  Hebrews  Kin  10;? 
IDtSH  that  God  and  his  name  were  allme ; as  if  the  meaning  of  thofe  words. 


were  this  *,  By  the  Tetragrammaton  or  Jovah,  who- hath  communicated  [himfelf 
or]  the  fountain  of  the  eternal  nature  to  our  human  fouls  *,  for  thefe,  according 
to  the  Pythagorick  dodrine,  were  faid  to  be  1 ex  mente  divina  carpt <e  & deli- 
bat<£,  i.  e.  nothing  but  derivative  ftreams  from  that  firft  fountain  of  the  divine 


1 Seldcti  de  Diis  Syris  Syntagm. IL  cap.  I'  147.  Edit.  Oxoti.  1672.  in  quarto, 

p.  209,  210.  & Theopbilas  G ale  in  h is  Court  of  a Cicer.  de  Natur.  Deor.  Lib.  L cap.  XL 

itH  Gantlet , Part  II.  Lib.  II.  cap.  VIII.  p.  p.  2S95.  Oper. 
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Wherefore  we  (hall  now  fum  up  all  concerning  Pythagoras  in  this  conclufion 

of  St.  Cyril's ; Sh  ux^uk;,  hx  t s sivxi  Xsysi  tov  twV  o Aeon  @iov,  x,  orxvluv 

, . * , ~ i * r '1'  »/  7 ~ c,\  ' Co?l.  UuL  /.  1 a 

ts  toju  &dtb  dwa/zecou,  (pwr*)0&  ^ vpv^co'Tiv^  c, wottoiyktiv  rwvoAccvxjr  ■ 

‘'r/V  a'.-  / \ , 5 N * Lt*  3 . 

XUXAWV  7TCCVIUV  TtlWW  TTOtpWlOU  0£  TX  TTKVlOC  TTCCg  OC\)T « T7]V  EX  Ttf  OVllgr  £if  TO  fiVfcl 

xlvritw  Xocxovlx  (pxlvslou"  Behold  we  fee  clearly,  that  Pythagoras  held  there  was 
one  God  of  the  whole  univerfe , the  principle  and  caufe  of  all  things,  the  illumi- 
nator, animator , ezW  quickener  of  the  whole , and  original  of  motion  from  whom 
all  things  were  derived,  and  brought  out  of  non-entity  into  being. 


Next  to  Pythagoras  in  order  of  time,  was  Xenophanes  the  Colophonian,  the 
head  of  the  Eleatick  fe£t  of  philofophers,  who,  that  he  was  an  aftertor  both 
of  many  gods  and  one  God,  fufficiently  appears  from  that  verfe  of  his  before 
cited,  and  attefted  both  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus l,  and  Sextus  the  philofopher. 

Eu  Q;oV  w ts  dtolm  f)  dv9pu7roi<rt  yfyiros. 


There  is  one  God , the  greateft  both  amongft  gods  and  men.  Concerning  which 
greateft  God,  this  other  verfe  of  Xenophanes  is  alfo  vouched  ; 


Kad  d.7 rxvsv9s  7 rovoTo  vox,  (posvl  7rxvlx  xpxSaivei' 

That  he  moveth  the  whole  world  without  o,ny  labour  or  toil , merely  by  mind. 
fiefides  which,  Cicero  1 and  others  tell  us,  that  this  Xenophanes  philofophizing 
concerning  the  fupreme  Deity,,  was  wont  to  call  it  £v  ^ ttxv,  one  and  all,  as 
being  one  moil  fimple  Being,  that  virtually  containeth  all  things.  But  Xeno- 
phanes his  Theofophy,  or  divine  philofophy,  is  moil  fully  declared  by  Simplicius 

out  of  Theophraftus  in  this  manner;  M Ixv  Si  t-m  wm  vtoi  sv  to  ov  f.  ttxv,  „ . „ . „ 

,x  / v v m t »/  * ~ r r \ jr  / \ j-f  Indriflot.Phyu 

KT£  7T£7r£pa<T(AiV0V  «T£  CC7T£lpOV,  » |6  KlVV(A£\iQV  XT£  Hg£fAVV9  Z,  iVO^ClVM  T OV  K.0A0(pWVl0V  TOV  [lap- p ^ 1 & g 

utvtSv  St SxaxxXov  CttotQs&xI  (pt itnv  o Qsotp parin'  by.oXoyuv  STSpxs  eivxi  yxXXov  yi  t r; 

7rEpl  (pbtrsug  Iroplxs,  rw  y.vwy.yv  rn?  t Sogrs.  to  ydg  ev  thto  xxl  7 rxv  tov  Qsov  sXsysv 
o Hei /otpd'jns"  ov  ’Ivx  yilv  Sslxvu <nv  ix  th  ttxvtuvv  xpXTttnov  sivxi’  7rXsiovuv  yd/i  (pntriv  ovruv, 
quoIus  xvxyxY]  b-rrxoxiiv  Trxm  to  xgxleTv’  to  SI  -kxvtxv  x^xtittov  xx\  olpifov,  0eoV* 

dytvtflov  be  iSe ixvvev-* — xx  1 ids  Se  xirupov  ids  Tr£Tripxrry.tvov  slvxi’  Sion  xTrupov  fj.lv  to 

yd  ov,  Ui  ids  dpyftv  s^ov  ydiTs  ytaov  yrnt  t eX(&’  Ttspxivsiv  ^e  7r po'f  xWv\\x  too  zj\siu° 

-rrxpxirXnirlu;  xx\  rbv  xm<nv  xpxipsTxy  rr,v  ypsy.ixv’  xxiwtov  yXv,  &C.  Theophraftus 
affirmeth , that  Xenophanes  the  Colophonian,  Parmenides  his  mafter,  made  one 
principle  of  all  things , he  calling  it  one  and  all,  'and  determining  it  to  be 
neither  finite  nor  infinite  [in  a certain  fenfe ) and  neither  moving  nor  refiing. 

Which  Theophraftus  alfo  declares , that  Xenophanes  in  this  did  not  write  as 
a natural philo fopher  or  phyfiologer,  but  as  a metaphyfician  or  theologer  only  % 
Xenophanes  his  one  and  all  being  nothing  elfe  but  God.  Whom  he  proved  to 
be  one  folit  ary  being  from  hence,  be  caufe  God  is  thebefl  and  moft powerful  of  all  things  5 
and  there  being  many  degrees  of  entity , there  muft  needs  be  fomething  fupreme  to 
rule  over  all.  Which  befl  and  mofi  powerful  being  can  be  but  one.  He  alfo  did 
demonflrate  it  to  be  unmade,  as  likewife  to  be  neither  finite  nor  infinite  ( in  a certain 
fenfe  ;)  as  he  removed  both  motion  and  reft  from  God.  Wherefore,  when  he 

C c c 2 faith, 

* Stromat.  Lib.  V.  p.  714. 

* In  Acad.  Quseft.  Lib.  IV.  cap.  XXXVII.  p.  z-;  t j.  Tom.  VIII.  Oper. 
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faith , that  God  always  remaineth  or  refteth  the  fame , he  underftands  not  this 
of  that  reft  which  is  oppoftte  to  motion , and  which  belongs  to  fuch  things  as  may 
be  moved  •,  but  of  a certain  other  reft , which  is  both  above  that  motion  and  its 
contrary.  From  whence  it  is  evident,  that  Xenophanes  fuppcftd  (as  Sextus 
the  philofopher  alfo  affirmeth)  God  to  be  incorporeal,  a being  unlike  to  all 
other  things,  and  therefore  of  which  no  image  could  be  made.  And  now 
we  underhand,  that  Ariftotle  1 dealt  not  ingenuoufly  with  Xenophanes,  when 
from  that  expreffion  of  his,  that  God  was  rrpxipouh^,  or  fphery-form,  he  would 
infer,  that  Xenophanes  made  God  to  be  a body,  and  nothing  efle  but  the 
round  corporeal  world  animated  •,  which  yet  was  repugnant  alfo  to  another 
phyfical  hypothecs  of  this  fame  Xenophanes , xtciI^  rixis;  ikxi  f ce xbvxc,  that 
there  were  infinite  funs  and  moons by  which  moons  he  underhood  planets, 
affirming  them  to  be  all  habitable  earths,  as  Cicero  tells  us  2.  Wherefore,  as 
Simplicius  refolves,  God  was  faid  to  be  o-tpa  ipotJijc,  or  fphery-form , by  Xeno- 
phanes, only  in  this  fenfe,  as  being  Trxllo^bdiv  dymt,  every  way  like  and  uni- 
form. However,  it  is  plain,  that  Xenophanes  aflerting  one  God,  who  was  all,  or 
the  univerfe,  could  not  acknowledge  a multitude  of  partial,  felf-exihent  Deities. 

Heraclitus  was- no  clear,  but  a confounded  philofopher  (he  being  neither 
a good  naturalih  nor  metaphyheian)  and  therefore  it  is  very  hard,  or  rather 
impohible,  to  reconcile  his  feveral  opinions  with  one  another.  Which  is  a 
thing  the  lefs  to  be  wondred  at,  becaufe,  amongh  the  reft  of  his  opinions, 
this  alfo  is  faid  to  have  been  one,  that  contradictories  may  be  true  ; and  his 
writings  were  accordingly,  as  Plato  intimates,  fluffed  with  unintelligible,  my- 
fterious  nonfenfe.  For  firft,  he  is  affirmed  to  have  acknowledged  no  other 
fubftance  belides  body,  and  to  have  maintained4,  that  all  things  did  flow, 
and  nothing  (land,  or  remain  the  fame  ; and  yet  in  his  epiftles  (according  to 
the  common  opinion  of  philofophers  at  that  time)  doth  he  fuppole  the  prte  and 
poft-exiftence  of  human  fouls  in  thefe  words  s,tx^x  f yxvn Cstxi.  xttoXvoiv 

iocvTvsvSri  TTorl  ix.TH  JWjU.OT'/ipix  1aTX‘  cao^csux  tk  (ruyxlc;  sy.v.uTr'lwrx,  xvxy.iyvri<ry.Elxi 
tcc  -rrolipix  x-d\e\Q*<rx  TrepisftxXXblo  peov  irupx  te9Wio\  Taro,,  o Sonet,  &C.  My 

foul feemeth  to  vaticinate  and  prefage  its  approaching  difmifiion  and  freedom  from 
this  its  prifon  •,  and  locking  out , as  it  were , through  the  cracks  and  cranies  of 
this  body , to  remember  thofe  its  native  regions  or  countries , from  whence  defend- 
ing it  was  cloathed  with  this  flowing  mortal  body  •,  which  is  made  up  and  con - 
ftipated  of  phlegm,  choler , ferum , blood,  nerves , bones  and  flejh.  And  not  only 
fo,  but  he  alfo  there  acknowledgeth  the  foul’s  immortality,  which  Stoicks, 
allowing  its  permanency  after  death,  for  tome  time  at  leaft,  and  to  the 
next  conflagration,  did  deny  •,  Jvcslxi.  to  a-uyx  d?  to'  tlfj.xpy.emy  xXXx  « xJa’- 
yf  blaf.xV  xXXx  xSxvxIov  1<rx  ^priyx,  £jj  vgxvov  xvx? t'IweIxi.  y.STX£<rk'&3'  Ji£o’.  • 
Ixi  Js  ys  ulhecioi  boyoi,  f 7roXiTSVtroyxi  xx.  iv  avQgm roif  xXX'  sv  5-fo:f.  This 
body  fall  be  fatally  changed  to  fomething  elfe ; but  tny  foul  fall  not. 
die  or  per  if , but  being  an  immortal  thing,  ftoall  fly  away  mounting  up- 
wards to  heaven ; thofe  ether ial  houfes  ftoall  receive  me,  and  I fall  no 

longer 

• Vid.  Libr.  de  Xer.ophane,  Z'enone  & cap.  XXIX.  p.  53. . 

Gorgia,  cap.  IV. p.  843,  844./  4 Vide  Platon,  in  Convivio,  p.  .321. 

Vid.  Acad.Quaefb  Lib.  iV.cap.  XXXIX.  * Vide  Epiftol.  Graecas  ab  Eilhardo  Lubino 

p .2,^19.  Tom.VIIl.  Oper.  editas.  Heidelberg.  1601.  in  odtavo.  p.  54, 

3 V:de  Se^t.  Empiric.  Hypotypof.  Lib.  I. 
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longer  ccnverfe  with  men  hit  gcds.  Again,  though  Heraclitus  a Her  ted  the  fa- 
tal necefiity  of  all  things,  yet  notwithftanding  was  he  a ftritft  moralift,  and 
upon  this  account  highly  efteemed  by  the  Stoicks,  who  followed  him  in  this 
and  other  things  j and  he  makes  no  finall  pretence  to  it  himfelf  in  his  epiftle 
to  Hermodorus  1 , f;  suoi yz  -stjAAo!  xx\  PyEptrxroi  x9?.ci  xxtupQuv^.xi'  vzv'xtixx  rjc- 
vx;,  vsvixvxx  yofiyxTx,  vevixuixx  (piXonyixv,  xxtetxXxktx  buXixv,  y.XTETrxt.xiTX  xo- 
kxxsixV  xx.  oivTiXtyti  [J-oi  (pbQ'Qy,  xx  xvliXtyEi  y.oi  y.E^rt'  (pcSinxi  [xe  aJw»;,  (pstoflrai 

[XE  Ofiyri'  V.ZTX  TXTUV  XVTujj  y.x'l  XVTOC  Ef~EpXV: d.UXI,  Ey.XV TW  EZTl TXtIwV,  iyj  V7T  E bp\j<r- 

Seu;-  I have  alfo  had  my  difficult  labours  and  conflicts  as  well  as  Hercules  ; I 
have  conquer'd  pleafures,  I have  conquer'd  riches,  I have  conquer'd  ambition  $ 
I have  fubdued  cowar dife  and  flattery  •,  neither  fear  nor  intemperance  can  controul 
me  grief  and  anger  are  afraid  of  me,  and  fly  away  from  me.  Thefe  are  the  victo- 
ries, for  which  I am  crowned,  not  by  Euryftheus,  but  as  being  made  mafter  of  my 
fe/fl  Laftly,  though  Heraclitus  made  fire  to  be  the  firft  principle  of  all 
things,  and  had  fome  odd  paffages  imputed  to  him,  yet  notwithftanding  was 
he  a devout  religionift,  he  fuppofing,  that  firy  matter  of  the  whole  univerfe 
animantem  ejfe  <y  Deum,  to  be  an  animal  and  God.  And  as  he  acknowledged- 
many  gods,  according  to  that  which  Arifotle  1 recordeth  of  him,  that  when 
fome  paftlng  by  had  efpied  him  fitting  in  a fmoky  cottage,  he  befpake  them 
after  this  manner,  Introite , nam  & hie  dii  funt , Come  in,  I pray,  for  here 
there  are  gods  alfo  •,  he  fuppofing  all  places  to  be  full  of  gods,  daemons  and 
fouls : fo  was  he  an  undoubted  afterter  of  one  fupreme  Numen,  that  go- 
verns all  things,  and  that  fuch  as  could  neither  be  reprefented  by  images,  nor 
confined  to  temples.  For  after  he  had  been  accufed  of  impiety  by  Euthycles , 
he  wrrites  to  Hermodorus  in  this  manner  3 ; aAA , w a/xaSfk  dvSgun rot,  PbdfcxTt 
■zrpiWTCv  r.yct;  ti  eccj  o Seo;,  -sra  P e’ov  o Sec?  ; £V  toT;  vxoT;  XTroxEx\Ei<j-[AEV/§)J  ; £ uVf- 

€ei?  yi,  o' i h cry.br ei  rov  Seov  ibovcrc xTrxlbzvTO i,  xx  i~E  on  xx  Eft  3 eo;'  yj. icox- 

[avt®-’,  x bl  £?  uoyy;  (bxtriv  iyji  xPt  r/Ji  £ vx  zriffioXoV  aAA’  o A©J  o xo cc'Jtm 
vxb;  in,  xxi  <py roTg  xxl  cl t con;  •s7f7ronaAju,£w©j*  But  0 you  unwife  and  un- 

learned! teach  us  firft  what  God  is,  that  fo  you  may  be  believed  in  accuflng  me 
of  impiety  ;■  tell  us  where  God  is  ? Is  he  Jhut  up  within  the  walls  of  temples  ? 
is  this  your  piety  to  place  God  in  the  dark,  or  to  make  him  a ftony  God?  O you 
unfkilful ! know  ye  not , that  God  is  not  made  with  hands,  and  hath  no  bafts  or 
fulcrum  to  ftand  upon,  nor  can  be  inclofed  within  the  walls  of  any  temple  ; the 
whole  world,  variegated  with  plants , animals  and ftars  being  his  temple  ? And> 
again,.  xp'  ix  tly'i  EuVfSik,  EuSJxAac,  b;  ybvtpy3  olbx  Ssbv  ; ixv  Pe  yri  ifyuCv  Sex  (3ui~ 
fxo;,.  xx  ’in  Seo;  ; exv  Pz  !bpv&v  yri  3f-a,  Sfo?  £5“w  j iSfE  A ISoi  3e«v  yxp rvge;'  'Ipyx 
Sii  yocp.rvpEW,  old  ri A»a‘  vu£  xbreo  xx'i  ny-Egcc  yxpTvpxiuii ’ upxi  au’rw  yxpt'j^E;,  yv\  oAti 
xxcTroCpopxo-x,  y.ccpTv;’  <xE?\vvr;  b x'jx\(&,  exeiiix  i'pyovr  xpxvio;  yapTcp  ix‘  Am  I im- 
pious, O Euthycles,  who  alone  know  what  God  is  ? is  there  no  God  without 
altars?  or  are  fanes  the  only  witneffes  of  him  ? No,  his  own  works  give  left- 
mony  to  him,  and  principally  the  fun  night  and  day  bear  witnefs  of  him  ; the 
earth  bringing  forth  fruits,  declares  him  the  circle  of  the  moon,  that  was  made- 
by  him , is  a heavenly  teftimony  of  him » 


In  the  next  place,  Anaxagoras  the  Clazomenian  philofopher  comes  to  be. 
confidered,  whofe  predeceftors  of  the  Ionick  order  (after  Thales)  as  Anaxi- 
mander, 

* Apud  Lubinum,  ubi  fupra,  p.  50.  481.  Tom.  IT.  Oper. 

* De  Partib.  Animal.  Lib.  I.  cap.  V-.  p.  i Apud  Lubiii.  ubi  fupra,  p,  50. 
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wander , Anaximenes  and  Hippo , were  (as  hath  been  already  obferved)  Mate- 
rialifts  and  Atheifts  ; they  acknowledging  no  other  fubfcance  befides  body, 
and  refolving  all  things  into  the  motions,  pafiions,  and  affebtions  of  it. 
Whence  was  that  cautious  advice  given  by  Jamblichus , zj^onyx  t w 'ItxXimv 
j 59-  [potiu s(pl\c>r0'plxV  T5lv  roi  x7xy.xrx  xx!$.  xjTX  S’supxirxv,  rr,;  'lovixUs  ms  rx  cxyxTX  zrgor,- 
in  Oran  pi  o-  yH^vui,  ima-xozmy.avs’  Prefer  the  Italick  philofophy,  which  contemplates  incor- 
lofop'l  t p.  fy  9 p or  cal  fubftances  by  themf elves , before  the  Ionick , which  principally  confiders 
W\t.hv<xmlbodies.  And  Anaxagoras  was  the  fir  ft  of  thefe  Ionicks,  who  went  out  of  that 
road  *,  for  feeing  a necefiity  of  fome  other  caufe,  befides  the  material  (matter 
being  not  able  io  much  as  to  move  it  felf,  and  much  lefs  if  it  could,  by  for- 
tuitous motion,  to  bring  it  felf  into  an  orderly  fyftem  and  compages ;)  he 
therefore  introduced  Mind  into  the  Cofmopceia,  as  the  principal  caufe  of  the 
[p.  univerfe  ; which  Mind  is  the  fame  with  God.  Thus  1 Phemiftius , fpeaking  of 
Edit.  Anaxagoras , v»v  S’Av  7T£wt0»  i'rx.yxyoy.sv'fy’  rr,  nozy-OTrotix,  f,  a zrxvrx  xvxipxs 
m;  <pCtreus  ruv  <rwy.xruv  He  was  the  firft  (that  is,  amongft  the  Ionick  philofo- 
phers)  who  brought  in  Mind  and  God  to  the  Cofmopceia , and  did  not  derive  all 
things  from  fenfelefs  bodies.  And  to  the  fame  purpole  Plutarch  in  the  life 
of  Pericles  *,  t o7s  oXois  zrgUT&  a’  ry’/rw  aT  xvxf> m,  $txv.o<T y.Wius  dwriv,  xXXx  uau 
hrirwi  xxOxeov  y?  xxgxw  The  other  Ionick  philofophers  before  Anaxagoras  made 
fortune  and  blind  neceffity , that  is , the  fortuitous  and  necejfary  motions  of  the 
matter , to  be  the  only  original  of  the  world ; but  Anaxagoras  was  the  firjl , who 
affirmed  a pure  and  fincere  Mind  to  prefide  over  all.  Anaxagoras  therefore  fup- 
pofed  two  fubftantial  felf-exiftent  principles  of  the  univerfe,  one  an  infinite 
Mind  or  God,  the  other  an  infinite  Homoiomery  of  matter,  or  infinite  atoms 
not  unqualified,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Empedocles  and  Democritus , which  was  the 
moft  ancient  and  genuine  atomology  ; but  fimilar,  fuch  as  were  feverally  en- 
dued with  all  manner  of  qualities  and  forms,  which  phyfiology  of  his  there- 
fore was  a fpurious  kind  of  atomifm.  Anaxagoras  indeed  did  not  fuppofe 
God  to  have  created  matter  out  of  nothing,  but  that  he  was  xmreus  xpw>  the 
principle  of  its  motion , and  alfo  t«  tu  f y.xXus  air  lx,  the  regulator  of  this  mo- 
tion for  good , and  confequently  the  caufe  of  all  the  order,  pulchritude,  and 
harmony  of  the  world  : for  which  reafon  this  divine  principle  was  called  alfo 
by  him,  not  only  mind,  but  good  ; it  being  that,  which  abb  for  the  fake  of 
good.  Wherefore,  according  to  Anaxagoras , firft,  the  world  was  not  eternal, 
but  had  a beginning  in  time  •,  and  before  the  world  was  made,  there  was  from 
eternity  an  infinite  congeries  of  fimilar  and  qualified  atoms,  lelf-exiftent, 
without  either  order  or  motion  : fecondly,  the  world  was  not  afterwards 
made  by  chance,  but  by  Mind  or  God,  firft  moving  the  matter,  and  then 
directing  the  motion  of  it  fo,  as  to  bring  it  into  this  orderly  fyftem  and 
compages.  So  that  v#V  was  > toa-yoTnius,  Mind , the  firft  maker  of  the  world. \ 
and  A;  (3xtriXsvs  xoxvx  t £ f yns,  Mind , that  which  ftill  governs  the  fame,  the 
king  and  fovereign  monarch  of  heaven  and  earth.  Thirdly,  Anaxagoras  his 
Mind  and  God  was  purely  incorporeal ; to  which  purpofe  his  words  recorded 
In  strip  Ply]. by  Simplicius  are  very  remarkable;  N«V  yeyiUxi  lbsv\  xfipxn-  xXXx.  yov®* 
/..I.  Fol.  SvaJ-rok  i(p’  ix.rf  £ ~h,  si  yd  yxp  Ip'  sxjth  r,  y,  xXXx  tA  iy.sy.iyfo  xXXx,  yns’iyrj  xv 

si  iysy.rdlo  tA'  iv  tjxvTi  yxp  uxvjos  yolpx  svsrcn 


xttxvzicv  yp y,y.uruv} 


W<T7Tfp  tv 
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to  if  zrpoSev  cuoi  AsAcxlxi  ; x)  xvsxuAvtv  xvio'v  tx  o-juy.iy.iyydvx^  drt  y.ribtJos  /Ccb~ 
y.xT(&>  y.cxTuv  oy.oiwf,  wj  *,  jU-ovoy  toyTa  £.<?  eoojts*  £5“*  yap  teviOTXTOV  t£  zravTMV  j^ji- 
[axtuv,  xxQxcuruTG-y  yvwy.£5u  y£  7ro:vTo'f  nrxirxv  i%sr  y.xi  tgfei  ytyirov’ 

Mind  is  mingled  with  nothing , but  is  alone  by  it  felf  and  fepdrate  ; for  if  it 
were  not  by  it  felf  fccrete  from  matter , but  mingled  therewith , it  would  then 
partake  of  all  things , becaufe  there  is  fomething  of  all  in  every  thing  •,  which 
things  mingled  together  with  it , would  hinder  it , fo  that  it  could  not  majler  or 
conquer  any  thing , as  if  alone  by  it  felf : for  Mind  is  the  mojl  fubtile  of  all 
things , and  the  mojl  pure , and  has  the  knowledge  of 'all  things , together  with 
an  abfolute  power  over  all.  Laftly,  Anaxagoras  did  not  fuppofe  a multitude 
of  unmade  minds,  coexifcent  from  eternity,  as  fo  many  partial  caufes  and  go- 
vernours  of  the  world,  but  only  one  infinite  Mind  or  God,  ruling  over  all. 

Indeed  it  may  well  be  made  a queftion,  whether  or  no,  befides  this  fu- 
preme  and  univerfal  Deity,  Anaxagoras  did  acknowledge  any  of  thofe  other 
inferiour  gods,  then  worshipped  by  the  Pagans  ? becaufe  it  is  certain,  that 
though  he  afferted  infinite  Mind  to  be  the  maker  and  governour  of  the 
whole  world,  yet  he  was  accufed  by  the  Athenians  for  Atheifm,  and  befides 
a mulbt  impofed  upon  him,  banifhed  for  the  fame  •,  the  true  ground  whereof 
was  no  other  than  this,  becaufe  he  affirmed  the  fun  to  be  nothing  but  a 
mafs  of  fire,  and  the  moon  an  earth,  haying  mountains  and  valleys,  cities 
and  houfes  in  it ; and  probably  concluded  the  fame  of  all  the  other  liars  and 
planets,  that  they  were  either  fires,  as  the  fun,  or  habitable  earths,  as  the 
moon  ; wherein,  fuppofing  them  not  to  be  animated,  he  did  confequently 
deny  them  to  be  gods.  Which  his  ungodding  of  the  fun,  moon  and  ftars, 
was  then  look’d  upon  by  the  vulgar  as  nothing  lefs  than  abfolute  atheifm  ; 
they  being  very  prone  to  think,  that  if  there  were  not  many  underftanding 
beings  luperiour  to  men,  and  if  the  fun,  moon,  and  liars  were  not  fuch, 
and  therefore  in  their  language  gods,  there  was  no  God  at  all.  Neither 
was  it  the  vulgar  only,  who  condemned  Anaxagoras  for  this,  but  even  thole 
two  grave  philofophers  Socrates  and  Plato  did  the  like  ; the  firfb  1 in  his 
apology  made  to  the  Athenians,  where  he  calls  this  opinion  of  Anaxagoras 
abfurd  ; the  fecond  in  his  book  of  laws,  where  he  complains  of  this  doc- 
trine as  a great  inlet  into  atheifm,  in  this  manner  : £/*a  xxl  o-a  otxv  rex^eux. D' L- IO 
A iyuysv  u;  f»Vi  S'foi,.  txvtx  xItx  zrgotrtpegov Uteov  t£  xxi  trstetirov,  xxl  xc~(fu  xxl^' 
ym  u;  S-£a?  xxl  SAx  oV]a,  Co to  ruv  copm  txtuv  xvxTmrHTy.ivoi  xv  Asyonvy  u;  ym  r £ 
xxl  Ai^aj  ovtx  xvtx,  xxl  a’Jb  i w xv(lsco7rsluv  zygxyy-XTWV  (pgovh'^siv  Juvx/xcvx"  When 

you  and  /,  endeavouring  by  arguments  to  prove , that  there  are  gods , fpeak 
of  the  fun  and  moon , ftars  and  earth , as  gods  and  divine  things , our  young  men 
prefently , being  principled  by  thefe  new  philofophers , will  reply  ; that  thefe  are 
nothing  but  earth  and  ftones  (fenfelefs  and  inanimate  bodies)  which  therefore 
cannot  mind  nor  take  notice  of  any  human  affairs.  W here  we  may  obferve 
thefe  two  things ; firft,  that  nothing  was  accounted  truly  and  properly  a 
god  amongft  the  Pagans,  but  only  what  was  endued  with  life  and  under- 
ltanding.  Secondly,  that  the  taking  away  of  thofe  inferiour  Gods  of  the 
Pagans,  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  by  denying  them  to  be  animated,  or 

to 

* Or  rather  Plato,  p.  3.6a, 
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Anaxagoras  taxed,  for  referring  more  Book  I, 

to  have  life  and  underftanding  in  them,  was,  according  to  Plato's  judg- 
ment, then  the  molt  ready  and  e^edlual  way  to  introduce  abfolute  atheifm. 


. Steph. 


Moreover,  it  is  true,  that  though  this  Anaxagoras  were  a profefied  Theift, 
he  afferting  an  infinite  felf-exiftent  Mind  to  be  the  maker  of  the  whole 
world,  yet  he  was  feverely  taxed  alfo  by  Arijlotle  and  Plato , as  one  not 
thorough-paced  in  theifm,  and  who  did  not  fo  fully,  as  he  ought,  ad- 
here to  his  own  principles.  For  whereas,  to  aflert  Mind  to  be  the  maker 

of  the  world,  is  really  all  one  as  to  afiert  final  caufality  for  things  in  na- 
ture, as  alfo  that  they  were  made  after  the  bed  manner  ; Anaxagoras , when 

he  was  to  give  his  particular  account  of  the  phenomena,  did  commonly  be- 
take himfelf  to  material  caufes  only,  and  hardly  ever  make  ufe  of  the  men- 
tal or  final  caufe,  but  when  he  was  to  feek  and  at  a lofs  ; then  only  bring- 
ing in  God  upon  the  ftage.  Socrates  his  difeourfe  concerning  this  in  Plato's 
Ph<cdo  is  very  well  worth  our  taking  notice  of : Hearing  one  fometime  read 
(faith  he)  out  of  a book  of  Anaxagoras,  w\*  In#  o v t s xa,l  ztoivtuv 

«m( that  Mind  was  the  order  and  caufe  of  all  things , I was  exceedingly 
pleafed  herewith , concluding , that  it  muft  needs  follow  from  thence , that  all 
things  were  ordered  and  difpofed  of  as  they  fhould , and  after  the  beft  manner 
poffible  •,  and  therefore  the  caufes  even  of  the  things  in  nature  (or  at  leaf  the 
grand  Jlrokes  of  them ) ought  to  be  fetched  from  the  to'  j3ex nrov,  that  which  is 
abfolutely  the  bejl.  But  when  afterwards  I took  Anaxagoras  his  book  into  my 
hand , greedily  reading  it  over , I was  exceedingly  dif  'appointed  of  my  expectation , 
finding  therein  no  other  caufes  affigned , but  only  f rom  airs , and  others,  and  wa- 
ters, and  fuch  like  phyfical  and  material  things.  And  he  feemed  to  me  to  deaf 
juft  as  if  one  having  affirmed , that  Socrates  did  all  by  mind , reafon  and  un- 
derftanding, afterward  undertaking  to  declare  the  caufes  of  all  ray  actions , as 
particularly  of  my  fitting  here  at  this  time , fhould  render  it  after  this  manner  \ 
becaufe , forfooth , my  body  is  compounded  of  bones  and  nerves , which  bones  being 
folid , have  joints  in  them  at  certain  diftances , and  nerves  of  fuch  a nature , 
as  that  they  are  capable  of  being  both  intended  and  remitted : wherefore  my 
bones  being  lifted  up  in  the  joints,  and  my  nerves  fome  of  them  intended  and  fame 
remitted,  was  the  caufe  of  the  bending  of  my  body,  and  of  my  fitting  down  in 
this  place.  He  in  the  mean  time  neglecting  the  true  and  proper  caufe  hereof, 
•which  was  no  other  than  this  becaufe  it  feemed  good  to  the  Athenians  to  con- 
demn me  to  die,  as  alfo  to  my  felf  moft  juft,  rather  to  fubmit  to  their  cenfure 
and  undergo  their  puni foment,  than  by  flight  to  efcape  it  for  certainly  other- 
wife  thefe  nerves  and  bones  of  mine  would  not  have  been  here  now  in  this 
pofture , but  amongft  the  Megarenfans  and  Boeotians,  carried  thither  Jm  lot  vs 
tv  (3;AnW,  by  the  opinion  of  the  beft  •,  had  I not  thought  it  better  to  fubmit  to 
the  fenience  of  the  city,  than  to  efcape  the  fame  by  flight.  Which  kind  of  phi - 
lofophers  f faith  he)  do  not  feem  to  me,  to  diftinguifo  betwixt  the  true  and  pro- 
per caufe  of  things , and  the  caufe  fine  qua  non,  that  without  which  they  could 
not  have  been  effcbled.  And  fuch  are  they,  who  devife  many  odd  phyfical  rea - 
fans  for  the  firm  fettlement  of  the  earth,  without  any  regard  to  that  power, 
which  orders  all  things  for  the  beft,  (as  having  $xi pmlxv  1%C,  a divine  force 
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in  it ;)  but  thinking  to  find  out  an  Atlas  far  more  firong  and  immortal , and 
which  can  better  hold  all  things  together ; to  ydo  dyxd -o'j  xxl  to  #ov,  IMd  gw&iv 
y.xl  fcv'Ayjir  Good  and fit , being  not  able , in  their  opinions , to  hold-,  or  bind  any 
thing. 

From  which  paffage  of  Plato’s,  we  may  conclude,  that  though  Anaxagoras 
was  fo  far  convinced  of  Theifm,  as  in  profeffion  to  make  one  infinite  Mind 
the  caufe  of  all  things,  matter  only  excepted  ; yet  he  had  notwithftanding  toe* 
great  a tang  of  that  old  material  and  atheiftical  philofophy  of  his  predecefiors, 
ftill  hanging  about  him,  who  refolved  all  the  phaenomena  of  nature  into 
phyfical,  and  nothing  into  mental  or  final  caufes.  And  we  have  the  rather 
told  this  long  ftoryof  him,  becaufe  it  isfo  exadt  a parallel  with  the  philofo- 
phick  humour  of  fome  in  this  prefent  age,  who  pretending  to  affert  a God, 
do  notwithftanding  difeard  all  mental  and  final  caufality  from  having  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  fabrick  of  the  world  ; and  refolve  all  into  material  ne- 
ceffity  and  mechanifm,  into  vortices,  globuli  and  ftriate  particles,  and  the 
like.  Of  which  Chriftian  philofophers  we  mull  needs  pronounce,  that  they 
are  not  near  fo  good  Theifts  as  Anaxagoras  himfelf  was,  though  fo  much 
condemned  by  Plato  and  Arifiotle  forafmuch  as  he  did  not  only  affert  God 
to  be  the  caufe  of  motion,  but  alfo  the  governour,  regulator  and  me- 
thodizer  of  the  fame,  for  the  production  of  this  harmonious  fyftem  of  the 
world,  and  therefore  rS  A xal  xaAw?  a Mat/,  the  caufe  of  well  and  fit.  Whereas 
thefe  utterly  rejedt  the  latter,  and  only  admitting  the  former,  will  needs  fup- 
pofe  heaven  and  earth,  plants  and  animals,  and  all  things  whatfoever  in  this 
orderly  compages  of  the  world,  to  have  refulted  meerly  from  a certain  quan- 
tity of  motion,  or  agitation,  at  firft  impreffed  upon  the  matter,  and  deter- 
min’d to  vortex. 

XXXI.  The  chronology  of  the  old  philofophers  having  fome  uncertainty 
in  it,  we  (hall  not  fcrupuloufiy  concern  ourfelves  therein,  but  in  the  next 
place  confider  Parmenides , Xenophanes  his  auditor,  and  a philofophick  poet 
Jikewife,  but  who  converfing  much  with  two  Pythagoreans,  Amenias  and 
Diochostes,  was  therefore  look’d  upon  as  one,  that  was  not  a little  addicted  to 
the  Pythagorick  fedt.  That  this  Parmenides  acknowledged  many  Gods,  is 
evident  from  what  has  been  already  cited  out  of  him  ; notwithftanding  which, 
he  plainly  afferted  alfo  one  fupreme,  making  him,  as  Simplicius  tells  us, 
ulrluv  3 euv,  the  caufe  of  all  thofe  other  gods,  of  which  Love  is  faid  to  have  been 
firft  produced.  Which  fupreme  Deity  Parmenides , as  well  as  Xenophanes , 
called,  Vi/  to  Tray,  one  that  was  all , or  the  univerfe  ; but  adding  thereunto  of  his 
own,  that  it  was  alfo  ajciWov,  immovable. 

Now  though  it  be  true,  that  Parmenides  his  writings  being  not  without 
obfeurity,  fome  of  the  ancients,  who  were  lefs  acquainted  with  metaphyfical 
fpeculations,  underftood  him  phyfically  ; as  if  he  had  afferted  the  whole  cor- 
poreal univerfe  to  be  all  but  one  thing,  and  that  immoveable,  thereby  de- 
ftroying,  together  with  the  diverfity  of  things,  all  motion,  mutation  and 
action  ^ which  was  plainly  to  make  Parmenides  not  to  have  been  a philofo- 
pher,  but  a mad  man:  yet  Simplicius , a man  well  acquainted  with  the. 
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opinions  of  ancient  philofophers,  and  who  had  by  him  a copy  of  Parmenides 
his  poems,  (then  fcarce,  but  fince  loft)  afllires  us,  that  Parmenides  dreamt  of 
no  fuch  matter,  and  that  he  wrote  i t»  tpu<ny.ii  roi^a'a,  dxxd  tt^I  o'vluf 
ci/7©-’,  or  zj-ip  1 t ik  S-cia?  v? Tifo’x/i^  not  concerning  a phyfical  dement  or  principle , 
but  concerning  the  true  Ens , or  the  divine  tranfcendency : adding,  that  though 
fomeofthofe  ancient  philofophers  did  not  diftinguifh  r»  (pvmxd  dno  Twv 
(pl<nv,  natural  things  from  fupernatural yet  the  Pythagoreans,  and  Xeno- 
phanes, and  Parmenides , and  Empedocles , and  Anaxagoras , did  all  <Wp«v, 
handle  thefe  two  diftindtly  ; >cat7r£^  tjj  aa-apslx  XavScivovreg  r»\*  7toAAkV,  however, 
by  reafon  of  their  obfcurity , *7  was  not  perceived  by  many  ; for  which  caufe  they 
have  been  molt  of  them  mifreprefented,  not  only  by  Fagans,  but  alfo  by 
Chriftian  writers.  For,  as  the  fame  Simplicius  informs  us,  Parmenides  pro- 
pounded two  feveral  doftrines,  one  after  another  ; the  firft  concerning  theo- 
logical and  metaphyfical  things,  called  by  him  dxthayx,  truth  \ the  fecond 
concerning  phyfical  and  corporeal  things,  which  he  called  opinion.  The 
tranfttion  betwixt  which  was  contained  in  thefe  verfes  of  his  j 

*Ev  TM  GOl  7TCt<JU  TT^OV  XoyOV  Al  VOYlfAX 

’Ay(pi<;  aArjSfi(Xc‘  bofca. j $'  ai to  rash  (3^o1st'ns 

MdvQxvi"  xory-ov  tyuv  Ittsuv  diirarriXo))  dxvwv. 

In  the  former  of  which  do&rines,  Parmenides  afterted  one  immoveable  prin- 
ciple ; but  in  the  latter,  two  moveable  ones,  fire  and  earth.  He  fpeaking  of 
fouls  alfo  as  a certain  middle  or  vinculum  betwixt  the  incorporeal  and  the 
corporeal  world,  and  affirming  that  God  did  -m?  ^iy^siv  V0T's  ylv  U t«. 

lypaAs  ah  to  detck,  ~d\\  di  xvxTi-xXiv,  fometimes fend  and  tranjlate  fouls  from  the. 
vijible  to  the  invifible  regions , and  fometimes  again , on  the  contrary , from  the , 
invifible  to  the  vifible.  From  whence  it  is  plain,  that  when  Parmenides  af- 
ferted  his  one  and  all  immoveable,  he  fpake  not  as  a phyfiologer,  but  as  a 
metaphyfician  and  theologer  only.  Which  indeed  was  a thing  fo  evident,, 
that  Ariflotle  1 himfelf,  though  he  had  a mind  t$>  obfcure  Parmenides  his  fenfe, 
that  he  might  have  a fling  at  him  in  his  Phyficks , yet  could  not.  altogether 
difiemble  it.  For  when  he  thus  begins,  Eh  ere  mujl  of  neceffity  be  either  one 
principle  or  many  ■,  and  if  there  be  but  one,  then  mujl  it  either  be  immoveable,  as 
Parmenides  and  Meliftus  affirm , or  elfe  moveable , o<nreg  ol  (pvinxoi,.  as  the  Na- 
turalijls  or  Phyfiologer s ; he  therein  plainly  intimates,  that  when  Parmenides 
and  Meliffus  made  one  immoveable  the  principle  of  all  things,  they  did  not  write 
this  as  Phyfiologers.  And  afterwards  he  confefles,  that  this  controverfy,, 
whether  there  were  one  immoveable  principle,  does  not.  belong  to  natural 
philofophy,  but  to  fome  other  fcience.  But  this  is  more  plainly  declared  by. 
him  ellewhere  a,  writing  concerning  Parmenides  and  Meliffus  after  this  man- 
ner; si  r ccXX  a Xsyvtn  xaAwj,  aAA’  a (p\j<ri> cws  ys  cd  voytfsiv  A sysiv,  to  yd(>  elvx  t 
aria  tuv  o'jtuv  ccysvrfla  oXu<;  dxhrfla,  yxXXov,  ’sfv  irspocg  f)  7r^orJx<;,,  TJ)f  (pva-mn^ 

to rurvJ-psoy;'  Though  it  be  granted,  that  Parmenides  and  MelifTus  otkerwife  faid 
well , yet  we  mujl  not  imagine  them  to  have  Jjpoken  phyfically.  For  this,  that 

there- 

* Phyfica:  Aufculut.  Lib.  I,  cap.  U p.  446.  9 De  Cctlo,  Lib.  III.  cap.  I p.  668. 
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there  is  fome thing  unmade  and  immoveable , does  not  fo  properly  belong  to phyficks, 

■as  to  a certain  other  fcience , which  is  before  it. 

Wherefore  Parmenides , as  well  as  Xenophanes  his  mader,  by  his  one  and 
all,  meant  nothing  elfe  but  the  fupreme  Deity,  he  calling  it  a!fo  immoveable. 

For  the  fupreme  Deity  was  by  thefe  ancient  philofophers  fylel,  firlt  to  eY  and 
yovx;,  a unity  and  monad , becaufe  they  conceived,  that  the  fird  and  molt  per- 
fect being,  and  the  beginning  of  all  thi.  gs,  mud  needs  be  the  molt  fimple. 

Thus  Eudorus  in  Simplicius  1 declares  their  fenfe  ; epxo-xi/etvzi  tuvttx'jtztv  t » 
eY,  u;  tv;  vXv;  xx i tuv  ovluv  vxvluv,  it  aura  ysyevy /iy,tvuv,  taro  Je  eivxi  toY  vtti^xvoj 
Seov  Phefe  ancients  affirmed , that  the  one , or  unity , etw  the  fir ft  principle  of  all ; 
matter  itfelf,  as  well  as  other  things , being  derived  from  it  they  meaning  by  this 
one  that  highejl  or  fupreme  God , who  is  over  all.  And  Syrianus  to  the  fame 
purpofe  % ol  exeYoi  xvfyt;,  to  eY  0eoY  iXeyov,  u;  crJtriu;  tcT;  0X01;  x'tiov,  xj  ttxv- 
’ id ; ra  ov1(&  d,  7rxcrv s £w»5r  Phofe  divine  men  called  God  the  One , as  being  the 
caufe  of  unity  to  all  things , as  likewife  he  was  of  being  and  life.  And  Simplicius 
concludes,  that  Parmenides  his  eY  oY,  one  Ens , was  a certain  divine  principle,  fu- 
perior  to  mind  or  intellect,  and  more  fimple.  xdmlxi  w to  vovtov  ttxvIuv  xtnov,  r. 

o ® In  *7  to  doejd,  ev  u ttxvIxxxix  ylxv  tvutriv  (rvvvovyivu;  xxTsiXynrlxi,  x}  vvu-  [Comment. 
txto  E*V«t  to' Ilap^Ev^Eiov  Vi/ oY*  Itremaineth  therefore , intelligible,  Ariftotel”] 

which  is  the  caufe  of  all  things , therefore  of  mind  and  underfunding  too,  in 

which  all  things  are  contained  and  comprehended  compendioufy  and  in  a way  of 
unity , 7 y^y,  /£<«/  /7A  w&r  Parmenides  7/Y  one  Ens  or  Being. 


g I Gv. 


In  the  next  place,  Parmenides , with  the  others  of  thofe  ancients,  called  alfohis 
Vo  oY,  to  -a xv,  his  one  Ens  or  firfi  mofl  fimple  Being,  all , or  the  univerfe ; becaufe 
it  virtually  contained  all  things,  and,  as  Simplicius  writes,  txvIx  Sixxex^y-ivu;  iy- 
(pxtvllxi  x-os  auTa,  all  things  are  from  this  one , diflindlly  difplayed.  For  which 
caufe,  in  Plato's,  Parmenides , this  one  is  faid  to  be,  erl  orxvlx  tz-oXXx  ovlx  msyy- 
fxevov,  difributed  into  all  things , that  are  many.  But  that  Parmenides  by  his  h to' 
ttxv,  one  and  all,  or  the  univerfe,  did  not  underhand  the  corporeal  world,  is 
evident  from  hence,  becaufe  he  called  it  xhxtpelov,  or  indivifble , and,  as  Sim-  inphyf.F.if. 
plicius  obferves,  fuppofed  it  to  have  no  magnitude ; becaufe  that,  which  is  per- 1. 
fedtly  one,  can  have  no  parts. 


Wherefore  it  may  be  here  obferved,  that  this  expreffion  of  eY  to'  irxv,  one 
being  all,  hath  been  ufed  in  very  different  fenfes : for  as  Parmenides  and  Xeno- 
phanes underdood  it  of  the  fupreme  Deity,  that  one  molt  perfect  and  molt 
fimple  being  was  the  original  of  all  things ; fo  others  of  them  meant  it  athe- 
iftically,  concerning  the  mod  imperfefl  and  lowed  of  all  beings,  matter  or 
body,  they  affirming  all  things  to  be  nothing  but  one  and  the  fame  matter  di- 
verfly  modified.  Thus  much  we  learn  from  that  place  of  Ariflotle's  in  his 
Metaphyficks,  cW  yh  vv  eY7e  to  zrxv  y.ixv  slvxl  tivx  (putriD  u;  uXyv  Ti$ex<n,  >£  L.  1 C-  “■  [P. 
Txvlnv  ccoyxhxvv  k,  ysysG^  iyxvxv,  br,X ov  oti  TroXXxyf;  xya'orxvv(ri,  Phey , who  ^74-  P*0111- 
affirm  one  to  be  all  in  this  fenfe , as  if  all  things  were  nothing  but  one  and  the  ^Perd 
fame  matter,  and  that  corporeal  and  endued  with  magnitude,  it  is  manifefl,  that 

D d d 2 they 

^ * Comment,  in  Phyfic.  Ariflot.  p.  39.  Edic.  1 Ex  MS.  Comment,  in  Libr.  aliquot.  Me- 
Gr«c.  Aldin.  taphyfic.  Ariftotel. 
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they  err  fitndry  ways.  But  here  is  a great  difference  betwixt  thefe  two  to  be 
obferved,  in  that,  the  atheiftical  aflerters  of  one  and  all  (whether  they  meant 
water  or  air  by  it,  or  fomething  elfe)  did  none  of  them  fuppofe  their  one  and 
all  to  be  immoveable,  but  moveable  : but  they,  whofe  principle  was  one  and 
all  immoveable  (as  Parmenides , Melijfus  and  Zeno)  could  not  poffibly  mean  any 
thing  elfe  thereby,  but  the  Deity ; that  there  was  one  moll  fimpie,  per- 
fed  and  immutable  being  incorporeal,  which  virtually  contained  all  tilings, 
and  from  which  all  things  were  derived.  But  Heraclitus , who  is  one  of  thofe, 
who  are  faid  to  have  affirmed  P taxi  to  ttHv,  that  one  was  all , or  that  the  uni- 
•uerfewus  but  one  thing,  might  poffibly  have  taken  both  thole  fenfes  together 
(which  will  alfo  agree  in  the  Stoical  hypothefis)  that  ail  things  were  both 
from  one  God,  and  from  one  lire ; they  being  both  alike  corporeal  Theiffs, 
who  fuppofed  an  intellectual  lire  to  be  the  firft  principle  of  all  things. 

And  though  Arijlotle  in  his  Phyficks  quarrels  very  much  with  Parmenides 
and  Melijfus , for  making  one  immoveable  principle  ; yet  in  his  Metaphyficks 
himfelf  doth  plainly  dole  with  it,  and  own  it  as  very  good  divinity,  that  there 
is  one  incorporeal  and  immoveable  principle  of  all  things,  and  that  the  fu- 
e 6 c 1 & preme  Deity  is  an  immoveable  nature:  uTreg  t»j  v<ux  t otxvTy,  Hyu  <5s 

L.  13.07.  XuPli~^  dxlw1&$,  07 reg  TTUfd.Toy.oci  ivvvou,  bvtxv&x  dv  ctn  tv  xx\  to'  ^eTov,  koc) 
ccvryctii  tin  irfcorn  -f  xupiordm  dgyyh  If  there  be  any  fuch  fubftance  as  this,  that  is 
feparale  (from  matter,  or  incorporeal ) and  immoveable  (as  we  fhall  afterwards 
endeavour  to  Jhew  that  there  is)  then  the  divinity  ought  to  be  placed  here,  and 
this  mujl  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  firjl  and  mojl  proper  principle  of  all.  But 
left  any  Ihould  fufpedt,  that  Arijlotle,  if  not  Parmenides  alfo,  might,  for  all 
that,  hold  many  fuch  immoveable  principles,  or  many  eternal,  uncreated 
and  felf-exiftent  beings,  as  fo  many  partial  caufes  of  the  world  ; 1 Simplicius 
allures  us,  yri  ytyo-Avou,  bdgav  -voxxd;  xxl  dx  ivrnw;  rdg  dpvdg  XsyvTccv,  i.e.  that  though 
divers  of  the  antient  philofophers  ajferted  a plurality  of  moveable  principles  (and 
fome  indeed  an  infinity)  yet  there  never  was  any  opinion  entertained  amongjl 
philofophers,  of  many,  or  more  than  one,  immoveable  principles.  From  whence 
it  may  be  concluded,  that  no  philofopher  ever  afferted  a multitude  of  un- 
made, felf-exiftent  minds,  or  independent  deities,  as  co-ordinate  principles 
of  the  world. 

Indeed  Plotinus  feems  to  think,  that  Parmenides  in  his  writings,  by  his  to 
©V,  or  ens,  did  frequently  mean  a perfect  mind  or  intellect,  there  being  no 
true  entity  (according  to  him)  below  that,  which  underftands  ; (which  mind, 
though  incorporeal,  was  likened  by 'him  to  a fphere,  becaufe  it  comprehends 
all  within  it  lelf,  and  becaule  intelleCtion  is  not  from  without,  but  from 
within  :)  But  that  when  again  he  called  his  On  or  Ensor.e,  he  gave  occafion 
thereby  to  fome,  to  quarrel  with  him,  as  making  the  fame  both  one  and  many; 
intellect  being  that,  which  contains  the  ideas  of  all  things  in  it.  Wherefore 
Parmenides  his  whole  philofophy  (faith  he)  was  better  digefted  and  more 
exadly  and  dillindly  fet  down  in  Plato's  Parmenides,  where  he  acknowledged! 
three  unities  fub ordinate,  or  a trinity  of  divine  hypojlafes ; 0 7 rapes  n \<xtuvi 

II  ap- 
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I3a£p.£vi&)?,  ccygtS Xiytev,  SiaiPtT  dP  «AAwA«v,  to  et^ootcv  sv,  o uujnwTfpev  ev.  *,,£>/, 

JsuTspov  £’J  7roAA«  Xeyw  x)  rp/rsv  fv  xPi  -rroWd’  o!  <t6[a@wv©j  »t^  auTo'j  er~i 
t«i?  TcitiV  Parmenides  i«  Plato,  fpcaking  more  exactly,  diftinguifhes  three  di- 
vine unities  fubordinate  ; the firft  of  that , which  is  perfectly  and  moft  properly 
one  ; the  fecond  of  that , which  was  called  by  him  one-many  \ the  third  of  that , 
which  is  thus  exprefjed , c»<?  W many.  So  that  Parmenides  did  alfo  agree  in 
this  acknowledgment  of  a trinity  of  divine  or  archical  hypoflafes.  Which  ob- 
fervation  of  Plotinus  is,  by  the  way,  the  belt  key,  that  we  know  of,  for  that 
cbfcure  book  of  Plato’s  Parmenides.  Wherefore  Parmenides  thus  averting  a 
trinity  of  divine  hypoflafes,.  it  was  the  firft  of  thofe  hypoflafes,  that  was 
properly  called  by  him,  cv  to  ndr,  one  the  univerfe  or  all:  that  is,  one  moft 
fimple  being,  the  fountain  and  original  of  all.  And  the  fecond  of  them 
(which  is  a perfect  inttlledl)  was,  it  feems,  by  him  called,  in  way  of  diftindlion, 
f'y  zroxo.d  or  wwtcs,  one-many  or  one- all  things  ; by  which  all  things  are  meant 
the  intelligible  ideas  of  things,  that  are  all  contained  together  in  one  per- 
fect mind.  And  of  thofe  was  Parmenides  to  be  underftood  alfo,  when  he 
affirmed,  that  all  things  did  Hand,  and  nothing  flow;  not  of  Angular  and 
fenflble  things,  which,  as  the  Heracliticks  rightly  affirmed,  do  indeed  all 
flow  ; but  of  the  immediate  obje&s  of  the  mind,,  which  are  eternal  and  im- 
mutable : Arifiotle  himfelf  acknowledging,  that  no  generation  nor  corrup- 
tion belonged:  to  them,  flnee  there  could  be  no  immutable  and  certain 
fcience,  unlcfs  there  were  fome  immutable,  neceflary  and  eternal  objedls  of 
it.  Wherefore,  as  the  fame  Arifiotle  alfo  declares,  the  true  meaning  of  that  Met.  L.\,c.  5 
controveify  betwixt  the  Heracliticks  and  Parmenideans>  Whether  all  things  29s- 
did  flow,  or  fome  things  Hand?  was  the  fame  with  this,  Whether  there ^om* Iv* 
were  any  other  objedls  of  the  mind,  befldes  Angular  fenfibles,  that  were  im-  ‘ 
mutable  ? and  confequently,  whether  there  were  any  fuch  thing  as  fcience 
or  knowledge  which  had  a flrmitude  and  liability  in  it?  For  thofe  Hera- 
cliticks, who  contended,  that  the  only  objeds  of  the  mind  were  Angular  and 
fenflble  things,  did  with  good  reafon  confequently  thereupon  deny,  that  there 
was  any  certain  and  conftant  knowledge,  Ance  there  can  neither  be  any  de- 
Anition  of  Angular  fenfibles,  (as  Arifiotle  1 writes)  nor  any  demonftration 
concerning  them.  But  the  Parmenideans,  on  the  contrary,  who  maintained 
the  flrmitude  and  (lability  of  fcience,  did  as  reafonably  conclude  thereupon, 
that  befldes  Angular  fenfibles,  there  were  other  objects  of  the  mind,  univer- 
fal,  eternal  and  immutable,  which  they  called  the  intelligible  ideas,  all  ori- 
ginally contained  in  one  archetypal  mind  or  underftanding,  and  from  thence 
participated  by  inferiour  minds  and  fouls.  But  it  muft  be  here  acknow- 
ledged, that  Parmenides  and  the  Pythagoreans  went  yet  a ftep  further,  and 
did  not  only  fuppofe  thofe  intelligible  ideas  to  be  the  eternal  and  immutable 
objects  of  all  fcience,  but  alfo,  as  they  are  contained  in  the  divine  intelledl, 
to  be  the  principles  and  caufes  of  all  other  things.  For  thus  Arifiotle  de- 
clares their  fenfe,  ama  t«  itbn  vdfl  »AAoij,  and  again,  tot!  h dvai  ey.dru  tmVs'.W.  l j.c.6. 
«AAcc'v  t«  £’ibv:zjxgi%wltzi,  toJ?  Pi  tioutt  to  IV  The  ideas  are  the  caufes  of  all  other  {y  ^<jrn‘ 
things  ; and,  the  effence  of  all  other  things  beloiv  is  imparted  to  them  from  ' ^'r  • 
the  ideas , as  the  ideas  t hemf elves  derive  their  effence  from  the  firfi  unity  : 

thofe 

1 Metaph.  Lib.  I.  cap.  VI.  p.  272.  Toni.  IV.  Oper, 
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thofe  ideas  in  the  divine  underltanding  being  look’d  upon  by  thefe  philo* 
fophers,  as  the  paradigms  and  patterns  of  all  created  things.  Now  thefe 
ideas  being  frequently  called  by  the  Pythagoreans  Numbers , we  may  from 
hence  clearly  underftand  -the  meaning  of  that  feemingly  monftrous  paradox 
or  puzzling  Griphus  of  theirs,  that  1 Numbers  were  the  caufes  and  principles 
of  all  things,  or  that  all  things  were  made  out  of  Numbers  *,  it  fignifying 
indeed  no  more  than  this,  that  all  things  were  made  from  the  ideas  of  the 
divine  intellect,  called  Numbers  ; which  themfelves  alfo  were  derived  from 
a monad  or  unity : Arijlotle  fomewhere 1 intimating  this  very  account  of 
that  afifertion,  xpiQy.v;  arris?  thou  roTg  aAAoif  r>k  that  Numbers  were  the 

caufes  of  the  effence  of  other  things , namely,  becaufe  r«  tlSn  apiO^ol,  the  ideas 
were  numbers . Though  we  are  not  ignorant,  how  the  Pythagoreans  made 
alfo  all  the  numbers  within  the  decad,  to  be  fymbols  of  things.  But  be- 
fides  thefe  two  divine  hypoftafes  already  mentioned,  Parmenides  ke ms  to  have 
afferted  alfo  a third,  which,  becaufe  it  had  yet  more  alterity,  for  diftindtion 
fake  was  called  by  him,  neither  h to  raw,  one  the  univerfe  or  all ; nor  ev  ttNIx, 
one-all  things  *,  but  ?y  ttxvtx,  one  and  all  things : and  this  is  taken  by  Ploti- 
nus to  be  the  eternal  Pfyche , that  actively  produceth  all  things, in  this  lower 
world,  according  to  thofe  divine  ideas. 

in  strip.  Phyf.  But  that  Parmenides , by  his  one-all  immoveable,  really  underftood  nothing 
xj.  elfe  but  the  fupreme  Deity,  is  further  unqueftionably  evident  from  thofe 
& 31‘  verfes  of  his  cited  by  Simplicius,  but  not  taken  notice  of  by  Stephanas  in  his 
Poefis  Philofophica , of  which  we  fhali  only  fet  down  fome  few  here. 

- — xy'tvnrov  lov  x}  xvvteQgov  Ifly, 

O'ISNot  jjv,  hi?’  £S~<zi,  £7T£i  vvv  env  o/xS  raw" 

"Ev  cwf/Jh;'  T‘vx  yxp>  ytvyv  bfytxi  xvtm  ; 

Aurxg  xkIvyitov  pityxXuv  tv  TnlpxGi  btary-uv, 

T OCVTOV  T iv  TOC'JTU  Tt  jM.£VC>V,  X.yN  'tXVTO  T £ KUTX l’  See. 


In  which,  together  with  thofe  that  follow,  the  fupreme  Deity  is  plainly  de- 
fcribed  as  one  fingle,  folitary,  and  molt  fimple  being,  unmade  or  felf- 
exiftent,  and  necefiarily  exifting,  incorporeal  and  devoid  of  magnitude,  al- 
together immutable  or  unchangeable,  who fe  duration  therefore  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  ours,  and  not  in  a way  of  flux  or  temporary  fucceflion, 
but  a conftant  eternity,  without  either  paft  or  future.  From  whence  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  this  opinion  of  a Handing  eternity,  different  from  that 
flowing  fucceflion  of  time,  is  not  fo  novel  a thing  as  fome  would  perfuade, 
nor  was  firfl:  excogitated  by  Chriftian  writers,  fchoolmen  or  fathers,  it  being 
at  leaft  as  old  as  Parmenides  •,  from  whom  it  was  alfo  afterwards  received 
and  entertained  by  the  beft  of  the  other  Pagan  philofophers ; however 
hath  been  of  late  fo  much  decried,  not  only  by  Atheiftical  writers,  but 
other  precocious  and  conceited  wits  alfo,  as  non-fenfe  and  impoflibility. 

It 

* Ariftot.  Metaphyf.  Lib.  I.  cap  VI.  p.  272.  4 Ibid. 
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It  is  well  known,  that  Melijfus  held  forth  the  very  fame  doctrine  with 
Parmenides , of  one  immoveable,  that  was  all,  which  he  plainly  affirmed  to 
be  incorporeal  likewife,  as  Parmenides  did;  f,  b MeAio-ct^  tu  sov  <p»<n,  &7x  Jto 
G'jjux  y.rj  fp^Eiv,  £i  d£  E*£Ei  t rx-yo<;,  £^o;  ab  fJQ{.ix'  MellffuS  declared , /&Z/  Aif  5 imp  lie.  ytr. 
one  Ens  muft  needs  be  devoid  of  body,  becaufe  if  it  had  any  crajfities  in  it,  it  Phyf.f.  19. 
would  have  parts.  But  the  only  difference  that  was  between  them  was  this, 
that  Parmenides  called  this  one  immoveable  that  was  all,  zreirsoacrptvov,  finite 
or  determined,  but  Melijfus  xtte^ov,  infinite  ; which  difference  notwithftanding 
was  in  words  only,  there  being  none  at  all  as  to  the  reality  of  their  fenfe : 
whilft  each  of  them  endeavoured  in  a different  way,  to  fet  forth  the  greateft 
perfection  of  the  Deity ; there  being  an  equivocation  in  thofe  words  finite 
and  infinite,  and  both  of  them  fignifying  in  one  fenfe  perfection,  but  in 
another  imperfection.  And  the  difagreeing  agreement  of  thefe  two  philofo- 
phers  with  one  another,  Parmenides  and  Melijfus,  as  alfo  of  Xenophanes  with 
them  both  concerning  the  Deity,  is  well  declared  by  Simplicius  after  this 
manner;  a’dtv  Je  IVco?  bxiyov  zj-xg£x€xv1x,  Toig  (piAO|Ua9f?“££0»?  itiSu^xi,  -Gras.  jfr.  Pkyjf  7 

xxnoi  hxpigitv  <5o> csrref  cl  isxXxioi,  7z-£^l  txs  twj  doyftv  lojrxg,  lvx(>[/.ovlui  efug  truy.- 
tpigovlxi"  Kx't  yxg  01  y\v  zr£p  1 T) if  Henry;  f,  ttgUTm  xg%Jig  lt£X£)J)ri<rxv,  u;  Xsvo(pxvri<; 

IJxpyevt brig  J)  McXiO’cro;*  b ylj  ITa^wEi/fdVi?  Vv  Xiyxv  xx\  zn-£7T£gx<r/x£vov'  avxfxr)  ydg  to 

£11  TS  ZSXyQxS  TTpOVTTXO^lV,  Xx'l  T o'  TZTiXCTj U 0 OH  Xx'l  'GJ£(>XT0g  x’lriOV , XXTX  T 0 ’ TO£gX{  yxX— 

XoV  V7T£{>  XXTX  Trill  XTTilfixV  xtyofi^Sbxi,  XX I 70  TJXVTYl  T£  TfAEl  OV  TO  TEAo?  TO  olxeToV 
K7reiXr,(pbg,  7rsir£px<ry£vov  dvxi,  yxAAov  be  teAo?  tojv  tvxvtuv  <lg  dfpxf'  T0'  J'*/1  osteAe? 
iv$££;  ov,  httu  zrioxg  X7r£i\np£'  MeA  urtrog  Je  to  ylv  xu.£txGAy\tov  byolwg  xxi  a Jr  o'? 

£§£XTXTQ,  XXTX  Pi  TO  XV£xXwv\ OV  TAS  XfTlXg,  XXI  TO  X7T£lgOV  TY)g  bvVX[X£Ug,  X7T£tpOV  XVTO 

drr£<pYivxTO,  wW £0  xx'i  xyivmov'  irXr\v  o ylv  XevoI pzvvg  dg  ztxvtuv  xtnov,  xxlzrxvruv 
V7T£pXV£.yi0V,  xx'l  XtVAT£Ug  XVtO  xx'l  Y\p£yAXg  xx\  ZTXTVg  XVTlS~Ol%£lxg  £7T£K£IVX  tI^Y\<TIV, 

CoTl T£p  XXI  0 TIXxTUIV  £V  TV)  TsfiTV\  V7T0$£<T£l'  0 Je  Tlupytvlfeg,  TO  XXTX  TX  XVTX  xx'i 
VXTXVT £0?  i%0V  XVTX , XXI  ZuXTVg  /U£TxSoXriC,  TX'/X  C?£  Xx\  £V£gy£ ice?  xx'l  lwxy£Ug  £7T£- 

xiivx,  $£x<TX[x£vo£,  xxIvatov  xvi  o xwfj.v£i‘  Perhaps  it  vc  ill  not  be  improper  for  us 
to  digrefs  a little  here,  and  to  gratify  the  fiudious  and  inquifitive  reader , by 
Jbowing,  how  thofe  ancient  philofophers , though  feeming  to  dijfent  in  their  opi- 
nions concerning  the  principles , did  notwithftanding  harmonioufiy  agree  together: 

As  fir  ft  of  all,  they  who  difeourfed  concerning  the  intelligible  and  fir  ft  principle  of 
all,  Xenophanes,  Parmenides  and  MelifTus ; of  whom  Parmenides  called  it 
one  finite  and  determined ; becaufe  as  unity  muft  needs  exift  before  multitude,  fo 
that , which  is  to  all  things  the  caufe  ofmeafure,  bound  and  determination,  ought 
rather  to  be  deferibed  by  meafure  and  finitude,  than  infinity ; as  alfo  that  which 
is  every  way  perfect,  and  hath  attained  its  own  end,  or  rather  is  the  end  of  all 
things  (as  it  was  the  beginning ) muft  needs  be  of  a determinate  nature  ; for  that 
which  is  imperfebi  and  therefore  indigent,  hath  not  yet  attained  its  term  or 
meafure.  But  Me’iffus,  though  confidering  the  immutability  of  the  Deity  like- 
wife, yet  attending  to  the  inexhauftible  perfection  of  its  efjence , the  unlimit ed- 
nefs  and  unboundednefs  of  its  power , declare th  it  to  be  infinite,,  as  well  as  in- 
genit  or  unmade.  Moreover,  Xenophanes  looking  upon  the  Deity , as  the  caufe. 
of  all  things  and  above  all  things,  placed  it  above  motion  and  reft,  and  all 
thofe  antithefes  of  inferiour  beings , as  Plato  likewife  doth  in  the  firft  hypothefis 

of- 
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of  his  Parmenides  •,  ‘whereas  Parmenides  and  Meliffus,  attending  to  its  fiability 
and  confiant immutability,  and  its  being  -perhaps  above  energy  and  power , praifed 
it  as  immoveable.  From  which  of  Simplicius  it  is  plain,  that  Parmenides , 
when  he  called  Gcd  finite  and  determined , was  far  from  meaning 

any  fuch  thing  thereby,  as  if  he  were  a corporeal  being  of  finite  dimenfions, 
as  fome  have  ignorantly  fuppofed  ; or  as  if  lie  were  any  way  limited  as  to 
power  and  perfection  •,  but  he  underflood  it  in  that  fenfe,  in  which  is 
taken  by  Plato , as  cppofite  to  dire^tx,  and  for  the  greatefl  perfection,  and 
as  God  is  faid  to  be  -rrigxs  kP  ysTpov  a*7Ly,  the  term  and  meafure  of  all  things. 
But  Meliffus  calling  God  dir anov,  inf . ite , in  the  fenfe  before  declared,  as 
thereby  to  fignify  his  incxhauftible  power  and  perfection,  his  eternity  and 
incorruptibility,  doth  therein  more  agree  with  our  prefent  theology,  and  the 
now  received  manner  of  fpealdng.  We  have  the  rather  produced  all  this, 
to  fhew  how  curious  the  ancient  philofophers  were  in  their  inquiries  after 
God,  and  how  exact  in  their  defcripticns  of  him.  Wherefore  however 
Anaximander' s Infinite  were  nothing  but  eternal  fenfelefs  matter  (though  cal- 
led by  him  the  to  hslov,  the  divinejt  thing  of  all)  yet  Meliffus  his  dvrupov,  or 
Infinite , was  the  true  Deity. 


With  Parmenides  and  Meliffus  fully  agreed  Zeno  Eleates  alfo,  Parmenides 
his  fcholar,  that  one  immoveable  was  all,  or  the  original  of  all  things  ; he 
meaning  thereby  nothing  elfe  but  the  fupreme  Deity.  For  though  it  be 
true,  that  this  Zeno  did  excogitate  certain  arguments  ^gainfi:  the  local  motion 
of  bodies,  proceeding  upon  that  hypothefis  of  the  infinite  divifibihty  of  bo- 
dy, one  of  which  was  famously  known  by  that  name  of  Achilles , becaufe  it 
pretended  to  piove,  that  it  was  impoffible  (upon  the  hypothefis)  for  the 
fwift-footed  Achilles  ever  to  overtake  the  creeping  fnail  •,  (which  arguments 
of  his,  whether  or  no  they  are  well  anfwered  by  Ariflotle  *,  is  not  here  to 
our  purpofe  to  inquire)  yet  all  this  was  nothing  elfe  but  lufus  ingenii , a fport- 
ful  excrcife  of  Zeno's  wit,  he  being  a fubtil  logician  and  difputant,  or  per- 
haps an  endeavour  alfo  to  fhow,  how  puzling  and  perplexing  to  human 
underftanding,  the  conception  even  of  the  mofl  vulgar  and  confefifed  phae- 
nomena  of  nature  may  be.  For  that  Zeno  Eleates  by  his  one  immoveable  that 
was  all,  meant  not  the  corporeal  world, no  more  than  Meliffus  ^Parmenides,  and 
Xenophanes , is  evident  from  Ariflotle  writing  thus  concerning  him  ; to'  toGtov  sv 
ov  xsyu,  Its  mw&xi , Its  xtvmov  shx »,  Zeno  by  his  one  Ens , which  neither 

ay  as  moved  nor  moveable , meancth  God.  Moreover  the  fame  Ariflotle  informs 
us, that  this  Zeno  endeavoured  to  demonftrate,  that  there  was  but  one  God,  from 
that  idea,  which  all  men  have  of  him;  as  that  which  is  the  befl,  the  fupreme 
DeXenoph.Ze.  and  moll  powerful  of  all,  or  as  an  abfolutely  perfect  being  ; si  S'  tVk  o'  •&£«? 

Y[(r\  LLTpOIYlKSlV  Ct'J-TOV  • If  God  be  the  befl  of  all  things,  then 
Which  argument  was  thus  purfued  by  him  ; t»to  htp 
uWci  fj.n  xpccTshhca’  « c~s  xPo  y/j  xcclPlov,  > icctcc  touvtov  xx 
o.tuv,  sl  y\v  fifu  tcc  [x\v  d.A\viX'j)v  xpstT%c)  rot,  ds  {jr\ Xf,  ix  dv 
Scfou  {A  xpy.TsPjsa'  iVwv,  S\  ovtcov,  «’  x uj  spy  civ  &sov  (Du  trio 
s [Ppncv  ill s yjlfiv  slvca  tv  Ira’  dp  stirso  re,  xPi 

TOHSTOV 


& Got  [Cap.  octcocvtocv  xpxn^ov, 
III  p.840  5 


Tom.  I. 
Oper.] 


he  muft  needs  be  one. 
xP  hiv  Suvocy  if  xpctTStv 
sivcci  Scot/’  zrXsiomv  vv, 
slvca  S-fsV  Tss'Puxlvx  1 


Si  III  slvca  XIOCTVTOV' 


ycco 

\ V'  T 

0 Ci  l(SQV, 


* Phyfic.  Lib.  VI.  cap.  XIV.  p.  359.  Tom.  I.  Oper. 
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TOIXTOV  e\'v  3-fOf,  iVX  fXOVOV  tTvXl  TOV  S’ £011  ‘ Ibt  ydg  h be  ZSXvJx  OJjX&XI  X XV  )3«A  OITO' 

This  is  God  and  the  power  of  God,  to  prevail,  conquer  and  rule  over  all.  Where- 
fore by  how  much  any  thing  falls  fjort  of  the  bejl , by  fo  much  does  it  fall  floor t 
of  being  God.  Now  if  there  be  fuppofed  more  fuch  beings,  whereof  fome  are 
better,  fome  worfe , thofe  could  not  be  all  gods,  becaufe  it  is  effential  to  God 
not  to  be  tranfcended  by  any  ; but  if  they  be  conceived  to  be  fo  many  equal  gods , 
then  would  it  not  be  the  nature  of  God  to  be  the  bejl,  one  equal  being  neither 
better  nor  worfe  than  another  : wherefore  if  there  be  a God,  and  this  be  the 
nature  of  him,  then  can  there  be  but  one.  And  indeed  other  wife  he  could  not  be 

able  to  do  whatever  he  would. 

Empedocles  is  faid  to  have  been  an  emulator  of  Parmenides  alfo,  which 
muft  be  underftood  of  his  metaphyficks,  becaufe  in  his  phyfiology  (which 
was  atomical)  he  feems  to  have  tranfcended  him.  Now  that  Empedocles  ac- 
knowledged one  fupreme  and  univerfal  Numen,  and  that  incorporeal  too, 
may  be  concluded  from  what  hath  been  already  cited  out  of  his  philofophick  P-  id- 
poems.  Befides  which  the  writer  De  Mundo  1 (who,  though  not  Ariftotle , 
yet  was  a Pagan  of  good  antiquity)  clearly  affirmeth,  that  Empedocles  de- 
rived all  things  whatfoever  from  one  fupreme  Deity  ; rot.  yd g bl  xig^  x- 
i rxvlx,  £7rl  yvs,  f)  rot  tv  3bxn,  Xeyeir  ccv  ovw;  egyx  elvxi,  ra  rov  yJiry-ov  irre- 

e£  a xxlx  rov  (pvtrwbv  'Ey.TreboxXtu, 

UdA  o<rx  r yv,  b'crx  r ’es~iv,  lb'  o<r<rx  re  trooi  bvl<rffUy  &C. 


All  the  things , that  are  upon  the  earth , and  in  the  air  and  water,  may  truly  be 
called  the  works  of  God,  who  ruleth  over  the  world.  Out  of  whom,  according 
to  the  phyfical  Empedocles,  proceed  all  things  that  were,  are,  and  fhall  be,  viz. 
plants , men,  beafts  and gods.  Which  notwithftanding  we  conceive  to  be  ra- 

ther true  as  to  Empedocles  his  fenfe,  than  his  words ; he  affirming,  as  it  feems, 
in  that  cited  place,  that  all  thefe  things  were  made,  not  immediately  out  of 
God,  but  out  of  contention  and  friendfhip  ; becaufe  Simplicius,  who  was  fur- 
niffied  with  a copy  of  Empedocles  his  poems,  twice  brings  in  that  cited  pafhage 
of  his  in  this  connexion : 

’Ev  be  xoru  bid.fv.cgpx  x)  clvbiyx  ttxvtx  ireXcvrxi, 

Zbv  b'  l(3y  tv  (piXbrr.rt  x}  xXXyXoitri  iroOellxi, 

Ex  ruv  ydp  rrxvb  oW  yv,  o(T<rx  re  es~t,  Xy  ecxt, 

A :vbpx  re  j3s(3Xxi~r,>ce,  x)  xvepe ; yu vxlxe;, 

©up??,  t o/tvjiTE,  Xy  vbxlorJc£fj.uov-; 

Kxi  re  S’toi  toXiy^xiuvig  nu,y<Ti  pepecoi. 

Things  are  divided  and  fegregated  by  contention , but  joined  together  by  friendfhip  ; 
from  which  two  (contention  and  friendfhip)  all  that,  was is  and  fhall  be,  pro- 
ceedsas  trees , men  and  women , beafts,  birds  and  fifhes,  and  laft  of  all,  the 
long-lived  and  honourable  gods.  Wherefore  the  fenfe  of  Empedocles  his  words 
here  was  this;  that  the  whole  created  world,  together  withal!  things  belonging 
to  it,  viz.  plants,  beafts,  men  and  gods,  was  made  from  contention  and 

E e e friendfhip. 

1 Cap.  VI.  p.  863.  Tom,  I.  Open  Ariflot, 
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friend fhip.  Neverthelefs,  lince,  according  to  Empedocles , contention  and 
friendfhip  did  themfelves  depend  alio  upon  one  fupreme  Deity,  which  he 
"with  Parmenides  and  Xenophanes  called  To'  Vv,  or  the  very  One  \ the  writer 
De  Mundo  might  well  conclude,  that,  according  to  Empedocles , all  things 
whatfoever,  and  not  only  men,  but  Gods,  were  derived  from  one  fupreme 
Deity.  And  that  this  was  indeed  Empedocles  his  fenfe,  appears  plainly  from 
T ^ c ^ Arifioile  in  his  Metaphyftcks , Tfflrxn  yh  ydg  [’Ej!/.7r^oxA?cJ  dpyfiv  tivx  r~f 
[P. 29s. Tom.  to  velx&y  lofceit  J1’  xv  it$h  tit lov  x)  tut 0 yivxv  s£  aura  ra  'Evo'f.  "a Ttxv\xyxp  txrilrw 
1 Vr.  Opcr.J  T’  olWx  is~)  7rA>iv  o'  0=of  Xfyrt 


’E? 


/ A*  '/ 

coy  7T^yy  QfJX  T 7}V+ 


tt 

0 (TOC,  T 


£<70’, 


otjxr  es~xi  07n<r<ru, 


&c. 


Empedocles  makes  contention  to  he  a certain  principle  of  corruption  and  genera- 
tion : neverthelefs , feems  to  generate  this  contention  it  felf  alfo  from  the  very 

One , (that  is,  from  the  fupreme  Deity.)  For  all  things , according  to  him , are 
from  this  contention , God  only  excepted ; he  writing  after  this  manner , from 
which  (that  is,  contention  and  friendfhip)  <2//  things  that  have  been,  are, 
and  fhall  be  (plants,  bealls,  men  and  gods)  derived  their  original.  For 
Empedocles  it  feems  fuppofed,  that  were  it  not  for  ve7x(&,  difcord  or  contention , 
all  things  would  be  one:  fo  that,  according  to  him,  all  things  whatioever 
proceeded  from  contention  or  difcord,  together  with  a mixture  of  friendfhip, 
lave  only  the  fupreme  God,  who  hath  therefore  no  contention  at  all  in  him, 
becaufe  he  is  elfentially  to  Vv,  unity  itfelf  and  friendfhip.  From  whence 
Ariftotle  takes  occafion  to  quarrel  with  Empedocles , as  if  it  would  follow  from 
his  principles,  that  the  fupreme  and  molt  happy  God  was  the  leaft  wife  of  all, 
as  being  not  able  to  know  any  thing  befides  himfelf,  or  in  the  world  without 
Met.  L-  3- 04.  him  } Si 0 avyfixlvci  aurw,  to'v  ivixty.ovii~x.lov  $eov  rulov  (pgovtyov  etvxt  tuv  «AAwv,  a’ 
[p.iyj  Toni,  yxo  yvup t£et  jx  foiy^dx  ttxvIx  to  yxg  vcly.1^}'  ax  £p£E»‘  n cfi  yvum ; ra  oyo tv  tx 
tV.  Upcr  ] 

Tx.yi  ytv  yxg  ((prirt)  yxtxv  ovurrxyev,  liSxh  i'  ilSufi,  &CC. 


oy.otu). 


This  therefore  happens  to  Empedocles,  that,  according  to  his  principles , the 
moft  happy  God  is  the  leaf  wife  of  all  other  things , for  he  cannot  know  the 
dements , becaufe  he  hath  no  contention  in  him  ; all  knowledge  being  by  that , which 
is  like : himfelf  writing  thus  •,  We  know  earth  by  earth,  water  by  water,  air  by 
air,  and  fire  by  fire  •,  friendfhip  by  friendfhip,  and  contention  by  contention.  But 
to  let  this  pafs  •,  Empedocles  here  making  the  gods  themfelves  to  be  derived 
from  contention  and  friendfhip,  the  fupreme  Deity,  or  moft  happy  God,  only 
excepted,  (who  hath  no  contention  in  him,  and  from  whom  contention  and 
friendfhip  themfelves  were  derived)  plainly  acknowledged  both  one  unmade 
Deity,  the  original  of  all  things  under  the  name  of  to  Vd,  the  very  One , 
and  many  other  inferiour  gods,  generated  or  produced  by  him  •,  they  being 
juniors  to  contention,  or  difcord,  as  this  was  alfo  junior  to  unity,  the  firft  and 
fupreme  Deity.  Which  gods  of  Empedocles , that  were  begotten  from  con- 
tention (as  well  as  men  and  other  things)  were  doubtlefs  the  ftars  and 
daemons. 


Moreover, 
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Moreover,  we  may  here  obferve,  that  according  to  Empedocles  his  docftrine, 
the  true  original  of  all  the  evil,  both  of  human  fouls  and  daemons  (which  he 
fuppofed  alike  lapfable)  was  derived  from  that  vily.<&>,  difcord  and  contention.  According  to 
that  is  neceflarily  contained  in  the  nature  of  them,  together  with  the  ill  ufetlut  Ne‘*« 
of  their  liberty,  both  in  this  prefent  and  their  pre-exiftent  (late.  So  that  ’’ P 

Empedocles  here  trode  in  the  footfteps  of  Pythagoras , whofe  praifes  he  thus  23. 
loudly  fang  forth  in  his  poems ; 

yHj  Se  n;  iv  y.Eivoumi  xvyo  rreoAcix  elSu;, 

"O;  Sy  y.yxic~ov  TrpxirlSwv  ixlycxro  ttAbtov, 
riauTo/wv  re  yxXirx  cotyuv  h nygxv©J  i^yuv,  &c. 

Horum  de  numero  quidam  prof  ant  ia  norat 
Plurima , mentis  opes  amplas  fub  pefiore  fervans , 

Omnia  vejtigans  fapientum  do  A a reperta , &c. 


Porphyr.  di 
lit.  Pj/th  p. 

1 9-V  [ td- 
Canrab  p.  33- 
lid.  Kufkri  ] 


XXII.  Before  we  come  to  Socrates  and  Plato , we  fhall  here  take  notice  of 
fome  other  Pythagoreans,  and  eminent  philofophers,  who  clearly  aflerted  one 
fupreme  and  univerfal  Numen , though  doubtlefs  acknowledging  withal,  other 
inferiour  gods.  Philo  in  his  book  De  mundi  Opificio , writing  of  the  Hebdo-  p.  23.  Tp.  22. 
mad  or  Septenary  number,  and  obferving,  that,  according  to  the  Pythago-  Oper  ] 
reans,  it  was  called  both  a motherlefs  and  a virgin  number,  becaufe  it  was 
the  only  number  within  the  Decad,  which  was  neither  generated,  nor  did  it 
felf  generate,  tells  us,  that  therefore  it  was  made  by  them  a fymbol  of  the 
iupreme  Deity,  0*'  TljSxyogiioi  rov  dp^yov  tbt oy  i^oyoivci  tw  yysyln  ton/  c-jp.it xvtuV 
The  Pythagoreans  likened  this  number  to  the  prince  and  governour  of  all  things , 
or  the  fupreme  monarch  of  the  univerfe  as  thinking  it  to  bear  a relemblance  of 
his  immutability  : which  fancy  of  theirs  was  before  taken  notice  of  by  us. 

However,  Philo  hereupon  occafionally  cites  this  remarkable  tefhimony  of 
Philolaus  the  Pythagorean  3 ’£$-»  yxg,  (pyc\vt  yyeyuv  xp^uv  xttuvtuv  b 0eo\-,  A; 
xdi  <3y,  ju.oviu©->,  xxivyl®’,  xvl 0 f xutu  oyoipjy,  t'leoQp  tuv  xXXwv.  God  (faith  he) 
is  the  prince  and  ruler  over  all , always  one , fable , immoveable , like  to  him  felf, 
but  unlike  to  every  thing  elfe.  To  which  may  be  added  what  in  St  oboe  us  is 
further  recorded  out  of  the  fame  Philolaus  ; yv  0S1  0 xo'cu@y>  e£  x’dvQy,  c‘{  Ecrf  p'  f 
xluvx  Sixutvu,  fk  v7to  e voV  r u cvfytviu  ?£xpx1lru  xv{3epvup.tvof’  This  world  was  from  * ^ 
eternity , and  will  remain  to  eternity , one  governed  by  one , which  is  cognate  and 
the  befl.  Where  notwithftanding  he  feemeth,  with  Ocellus,  to  maintain  the 
world’s  pre-eternity.  And  again,  Sd  x)  xxXus  e^uv  xocyov  yyiv  lAoyaxv 

vdSiov  knu  t 1 ymaov  Wherefore,  faid  Philolaus,  the  world  might  well  be  called 

the  eternal  energy  or  ejfeft  of  God,  and  of  fuccefive  generation. 


Jamblichus,  in  his  Protrepticks,  cites  a pafTage  out  of  Archytas  another 
Pythagorean,  to  the  fame  purpofe  *,  on;  xvxXjcxi  oil;  n Is— 1,  irdflx  tx  yivex 
vito  ylxv  te  df  xvtxv  xp^xv,  8T 0;  Soy.il  y.oi  xxXxv  cxomxv  ivsyxEx  1,  x(p'  « Sjvxto;  Iccsl- 
rai  Toy  Qtov  xx'loxpcZBxi,  &c.  Whofoever  is  able  to  reduce  all  kinds  of  things  under 
one  and  the  fame  principle , this  man  feems  to  me  to  have  found  out  an  excellent 
fpecula,  or  high  flation , from  whence  he  may  be  able  to  take  a large  view  and 
profpeft  of  God , and  of  all  other  things ; and  he  fhall  clearly  perceive,  that  God 

E e e 2 is 
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is  the  beginning  and  end ',  and  middle  of  all  things , that  are  performed  according 
to  juftice  and  right  reafon.  Upon  which  words  of  Archytas  Jamblichus  thus 
gloifeth  : Archytas  here  declares  the  end  of  all  theological  fpeculation  to  be  this 
not  to  reft  in  many  principles , but  to  reduce  all  things  under  one  and  the  fame 
head.  Adding  roixurti  eth rny-n  t«  e'voj,  te'a©-1  eV!  hwfixs,  that  this 

knowledge  of  the  firft  unity , the  original  of  all  things , is  the  end  of  all  contem- 
plation. Moreover,  Stobceus  cites  this  out  of  Archytas  his  book  of  principles, 
Ed.  Ph.f.  8z.V2'z-  That  befides  matter  and  form,  xvxyxxioTepxv  iW  eT/wev  ulrlxv,  tccv  aivxa-oKrxv 
e’vej-wtwv  irpxfpxToov  ini  txv  pogtpu,  txutx  Si  txv  7 rgxrxv  Svvx/xsi,  >c)  ax&vTrepTXTxv 

t'Afv,  ovoud^i&xi  os  Qsov , &c.  There  is  another  more  neceffary  caufe,  which 
moving , brings  the  form  to  the  matter  and  that  this  is  the  firfi  and  mojl  power- 
ful caufe,  which  is  fitly  called  God.  So  that  there  are  three  principles,  God 
Matter  and  Form  •,  God  the  artificer  and  mover , and  Matter  that  which  is  moved 
and  Form  the  art  introduced  into  the  Matter.  In  which  fame  Stobean  excerp- 
tion it  alfo  follows  afterwards,  SA  vow  ti  xfccov  bvxi,  vo w bl  ngiiriTov  in  Qino 
ovQfjix^o y.;v  ©eo'v,  That  there  mufi  be  fomething  better  than  Mind ; and  that  this 
thing  better  than  Mind  is  that , which  we  Improperly)  call  God. 


p.  ^’  .[rjb.I 
cap.  XV7  ] 


P.  45. 


P.  S. 


Ocellus  alfo  in  the  fame  Stoboeus  thus  writeth,  cuve'^ei  tx  fiiv  <n iLix  £S>x,  rxv- 

TX<;  S’  XITIOV  TO V St  xoa-fj.0])  X^OVIX,  TXVTX ? S'  XrtlQV  0 ®EoV.  S'  Xj 

tx$  nokixi  opovnx,  txAx;  S'  xiTio;  Life  contains  the  bodies  of  animals,  the 

caufe  of  which  life  is  the  foul  •,  concord  contains  houfes  a,nd  cities , the  caufe  of 
which  concord  is  law  ; and  harmony  contains  the  whole  world,  the  caufe  of  which 
mundane  harmony  is  God.  And  to  the  fame  purpofe  Ariftaus,  w?  0 Tiyj.TxT troll 
tuv  Ttyjjy.v,  vtuc  0eo\  ttoO’  x^ovixv.  As  the  artificer  is  to  art,  fo  is  God  to  the  har- 
mony of  the  world.  There  is  alfo  this  pafiagein  the  fame  Stobceus  cited  out  of 
an  anonymous  Pythagorean,  0eoV  piv  inv  dgxfi  nxl  tt^wtov,  SA&  SI  0 ko<t[jc&> 
God  is  the  principle,  and  the  firfi  thing  ; and  the  world  {though  it  be  not  the 
fupreme  God ) yet  is  it  divine. 


Timaus  Locrus,  a Pythagorean  fenior  to  Plato,  in  his  book  concerning  nature , 
or  the  foul  of  the  world , (upon  which  Plato's,  Timaus  was  but  a kind  of  com- 
mentary) plainly  acknowledgeth  both  one  fupreme  God,  the  maker  and  o-0- 
vernour  of  the  whole  world,  and  alfo  many  other  gods,  his  creatures  and  in- 
ordinate minifters  ; in  the  clofe  thereof ',  writing  thus  concerning  the  punifh- 
ment  of  wicked  men  after  this  life,  xvxvtx  Si  txvtx  b Sevngx  vregbSu  x n 
aivSiexpivt,  cuv  Saip.o<ri  ttxXx^vx'iok;  yfjovioig  te,  t 01}  eiro7rlxi;  twv  xyQpum'vuv  oi?  0 
zrxvTuv  xyey.uv  ©eo?  eVet^eiJvE  Sioixytriv  xorpiu  <Tvy.7rt7r\r)gwy.bu  ix  hbSj  te  dvQpunrwv 
twv  te  aAAwv  6'rrx  SsSa/xtS^J/rflxt  ttot  e’txovx  rxv  xgirxv  ekTe©*  xyevxr w cuwv/w* 

All  thefe  things  hath  Nemefis  decreed  to  be  executed  in  the  fecond  circuit  by  the 
minfiry  of  vindictive  terrefirial  demons,  that  are  overfeers  of  human  affairs  ; to 
which  demons  that  fupreme  God,  the  ruler  over  all,  hath  committed  the  go- 
vernment and  adminifiration  of  the  world.  Which  world  is  comole  a ted  and 
made  up  of  gods,  men  and  other  animals,  all  created  according  to  the  befi  pat- 
tern of  the  eternal  and  unmade  idea.  In  which  words  or  Timaus  there  are 
thefe  three  fevcral  points  of  the  Pagan  theology  contained  ; fmt,  that  there  is 
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one  fupreme  God,  eternal  and  unmade,  the  creator  and  governour  of  the 
whole  world,  and  who  made  it  according  to  the  bell  pattern  or  exemplar  of 
his  own  ideas  and  eternal  wifdom.  Secondly,  that  this  world  created  by 
God  is  compounded  and  made  up  of  other  inferior  gods,  men,  and  brute 
animals.  Thirdly,  that  the  fupreme  God  hath  committed  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  our  human  affairs  to  daemons  and  inferior  gods,  who  are  conftant  in- 
fpedtors  over  us,  fome  of  which  he  alfo  makes  tile  of  for  the  punifhment  of 
wicked  men  after  this  life.  Moreover,  in  this  book  of  Timwus  Locrus  the  fu- 
preme God  is  often  called  o 0£o?,  and  fometime  o’  Sxlym,  God  in  way  of  emi- 
nency ; fometime  No'^  Mind , fometime  t xyxQov,  the  very  Good  fometime 
agM  ruv  xfiruv,  the  Principle  of  the  bejl  things , fometime  bxy.mpyb;  t»  (3eAt.- 
w<&,the  Maker  of  the  better , (evil  being  fuppofed  not  to  proceed  from  him 
fometime  xpxnrov  xmov,  the  bejl  and  mojl  powerful  Caufe  ; fometime  xo^xyo; 

ysvirup  ccTravTuv,  the  Prince  and  Parent  of  all  things.  Which  God,  accord- 
ing to  him,  is  not  the  foul  of  the  world  neither,  but  the  creator  thereof,  he 
having  made  the  world  an  animal,  and  a fecondary  generated  God  fax*. 
f/.EvQr'  uv  dj ns~ov  yivxf/.x  vote  tv,  thto  v inoici  S-eov  ycvxTO  v,  a ttqkx  tp9x^ncoy.cvov  uV’  «AA« 

CtWlu,  tw  xvtov  cuvTiTxyy.hu  -&ew,  cIttokx  gwXsto  xvtov  bixXvciv’  God  Willing  to 
make  the  world  the  bejl , that  it  was  capable  of  made  it  a generated  god , fuch 
as  fhould  never  be  dejlroyedby  any  other  caufe  but  only  by  that  God  hitnfelf  who  - 
framed  it , if  he  fhould  ever  will  to  diffolve  it.  But  Jince  it  is  not  the  part  of 
that  which  is  good  to  deftroy  the  bejl  of  works , the  world  will  doubtlefs  ever  re- 
main incorruptible  and  happy , the  bejl  of  all  generated  things , made  by  the  bejl 
caufe , looking  not  at  patterns  artificially  framed  without  him , but  the  idea  and 
intelligible  ejfence , as  the  paradigms , which  whatfoever  is  made  conformable  to , 
mujl  needs  be  the  bejl , and  Juch  as  Jhall  never  need  to  be  mended.  Moreover, 
he  plainly  declares,  that  this  generated  god  of  his,  the  world,  was  produced 
in  time,  fo  as  to  have  a beginning,  i rplv  upxvbv  yjve&xi,  \oyuyrw  Ibex  t t J,  uA«, 
b ©so?  dxy.ixpybs  tS  (3exVovo f,  before  the  heaven  was  made , exifted  the  idea , matter , 
and  God  the  opifex  of  the  bejl.  Wherefore,  whatever  Ocellus  and  Philolaus 
might  do,  yet  this  Timwus  held  not  the  world’s  eternity  ; wherein  he  followed 
not  only  Pythagoras  himfelf  (as  we  have  already  fhewed)  but  alfo  the  gene- 
rality of  the  firft  Pythagoreans,  of  whom  Arijlotle  pronounces  without  excep- Met- L-  J f 7- 
tion,  yivud  yxg  tov  Kocy.ov,  that  they  generated  the  world.  ’Timwus  indeed  in  this  jy-ZQ ' f-,m' 
book  feems  to  afiert  the  pre-eternity  of  the  matter,  as  if  it  were  a felf-exiftent  J 

principle  together  with  God;  and  yet  Clemens  Alexandrinus  cites  a paffage out  f j ^ 

of  him  looking  another  way,  «aa’  xfirxfic  ^ ulxv  x^Av  -kxJ  ‘EAAwav  xxHcxi  Edit.Potteri  ] 

7ic9i'h  Ti y.xi@y  o Aoy.fi;  iv  rw  puciwa  avlygx[j.y.x]i  xxtx  Xtgtv  ubl  y-Oi  y.xpTvpyrci. 

Mix  xpxx  7 rolvluv  iriv  xyev/iltSy,  cl  yxg  iyevero,  by.  xv  rv  m xpyfi.,  aAA’  ixclvx  xp'/x, 
tg  x;  cycvclo'  Would  you  hear  of  one  only  principle  of  all  things  amongfl  the 
Greeks?  Timteus  Locrus,  in  his  book  of  nature,  will  bear  no  witnefs  thereof ; 
he  there  in  exprefs  words  writing  thus,  There  is  one  principle  of  all  things  un- 
made : for  if  it  u ere  made,  it  would  n~:t  be  a principle , but  that  "would  be  the 
principle,  from  whence  it  was  made.  Thus  we  fee,  that  L mucus  Locrus  afferttd 
one  eternal  and  unmade  God,  the  maker  of  the  whole  world,  and  befides 
this,  another  generated  god,  the  world  it  felf  animated,  v/ith  its  feveral 
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parts  ; the  difference  betwixt  both  which  gods  is  thus  declared  by  him 

0-G  V Si,  TGI/  y.b  XiUViOV  VO(j)J  CP'1  U'yVO;,  TUV  ZTTXVTUV  Xgyxyov  KXl  yVJiTOpX  TtSTSUV,  T OV 
SI  ysjxro*  0\J/£l  o'sEO (*£?,  XOF'XOJ  Si  TO'jSz,  Xj  TX  USpX  X'JTU  OXOTX.  UpXVlX  ivri.  ‘That 

eternal  God , who  is  the  prince,  original , and  parent  of  all  thefe  things , is  feen 
only  by  the  mind  \ but  the  other  generated  god  is  vifible  to  our  eyes , viz.  this 
world , and  thofe  parts  of  it  which  are  heavenly  ; that  is,  the  ftars,  as  fo  many 
particular  gods  contained  in  it.  But  here  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  eternal 
God  is  not  only  fo  called  by  Ti.rn.-eus , as  being  without  beginning,  but  alfo 
as  having  a diftindt  kind  of  duration  from  that  of  time,  which  is  properly 
called  ALon,  or  Eternity,  he  therein  following  Parmenides , elxuv  $ irt  ra  dysvxru 
ypovu,  ov  xluvx  t roTxyopt'oy.i;'  wj  yxc  ttgt  xiSiov  TS’x.gxSityy.x  tov  iSd.vix.ov  xouyov  cSe 
doxvo;  iyevxh-r i,  tt'rw;  us  7rpo'j  7rxaxdnyy.x  r ov  zluvz  oSi  ypova;  <ruv  xocryu  ISxy.ixpyiiQri' 

Time  is  but  an  image  of  that  unmade  duration , which  we  call  eternity : wherefore , 
as  this  fenfi'ole  world  was  made  according  to  tint  exemplar  or  pattern  of  the  intel- 
ligible world , fo  was  time  made  together  with  the  world , as  an  imitation  of 
eternity. 


Pag.  233.  It  hath  been  already  obferved,  that  Onatus , another  Pythagorean,  took  no- 
tice of  an  opinion  of  fome  in  his  time,  that  there  was  one  only  God,  who 
comprehended  the  whole  world,  and  no  other  gods  befides,  or  at  leaft,  none 
inch  as  was  to  be  religioufly  worfhipped  ; himfelf  in  the  mean  time  afferting, 
that  there  was  both  one  God  and  many  gods ; or,  befides  one  fupreme  and 
univerfal  Numen , many  other  inferiour  and  particular  deities,  to  whom  alfo 
men  ought  to  pay  religious  worfhip.  Now  his  further  account  of  both  thefe 
Stob.Eccl.PhyP  affertions  is  contained  in  thefe  following  words;  to\  Sc  xiyovles  evxSnov  tly.iv, 
p.  5.  xXXx  yr,  ttoXXus  a/xapravovh"  to  yxo  yJyis~ov  xfluyx  tvs  S’ei x;  Cz-cpoyr,;  x irvv9copxvh‘ 

Xcyu  SIto ' 1 xpycv  f,y.x$riyie&xt  tuv  oyoluv,  >£  xgccTis~ov  x)  xxSwcpTCpou  eTytv  tuv  a.XXuv" 
to)  S'  txXXoi  Slot  ttoDtov  zrpoTov  x,  vomov  st us  eyovlt  utrncg  yogcvTX  7 roll  xogu<px)ov,  x) 
C-pXTiurx  7 roll  f-sxlxycv,  XoyjTX,  x)  ivTZTxyytvoi  0 roll  rxjtixpyav  x)  Xoyxpycrxv, 
iyytvTi  (puo-iv,  i7rxxo\>i!ht~v  tw  xxXus  xxSriycoycvu'  xotvov  y\v  tuv  cgvt uv  to 

’Ipyov  lo,  xj  too  xpyovlt,  x)  tuv  dt.gyoy.ivuv  xXX'  vxcti  Svvxvlo  tnivTiTzyScu  to!  d.oyo- 
yevoi  7rd])  to  ’Ipyov , ZTroXalpOsvTt;  tx.yiy.ovos'  ucnrso  vSt  yog  nil  a,)  7 tot)  truvxiSlxv,  SSi 
c-gxU'  utxi  7tc-Ti  wpxrnyixv,  x7ro?.ei(p9iv1si;  exysyovos,  to)  ytv  (-pxlxyu,  to)  S\  xopvpx'iu’ 
They  who  maintain , that  there  is  only  one  God , and  not  many  gods , are  very 
much  mijlaken , as  not  confidoring  aright , what  the  dignity  and  majejly  of  the  di- 
vine tranfcendency  chiefly  conftfleth  in , namely , in  ruling  and  governing  thofe 
which  are  like  to  it  (that  is,  gods)  and  in  excelling  or  furmounting  others , and 
being  fuperior  to  them.  But  all  thofe  other  gods , which  we  contend  for , are  to 
that  firft  and  intelligible  God  but  as  the  dancers  to  the  Coryphaeus  or  Choragus, 
and  as  the  inferior  common  foldicrs  to  the  captain  or  general-,  to  whom  it  pro- 
perly belongeth , to  follow  and  comply  with  their  leader  and  commander.  The 
work  indeed  is  common , or  the  fame  to  them  both , to  the  ruler , and  them  that 
are  ruled ; but  they  that  are  ruled  could  not  orderly  confpire  and  agree  together 
into  one  work , were  they  deflitute  of  a leader  ; as  the  fingers  and  dancers  could 
not  confpire  together  into  one  dance  and  harmony , were  they  deflitute  of  a Co- 
ryphaeus ; nor  foldiers  makeup  one  orderly  army , were  they  without  a captain  or 
commander. 

And 
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And  as  the  fupreme  God  is  here  called  by  Onatus  the  Coryphaus  of  the 
gods,  fo  is  he  in  like  manner  by  the  writer  De  Mundo  1 llyled  the  Coryphaus 
of  the  world,  or  the  Precentor  and  P ref  fill  tor  of  it,  in  thefe  words  : 
hyo pu,  y.opupodx  xxl dg£ocvl@J,  <r\mirviyt7  nx;  o yopii  avJjwv,  W jti  f,  yvvxixuv, 
iv  (pwuaif  o^vrspxi;  f (3xgVT£cott$,  <xlxv  xguovixv  IpiAtXn  xtpamvruV  xtus  iyei 

ff  ini  r«  to'  <Tuy.ntxv  Siino'jlpp*  Six’  Kara  ycco  to  ol\ /uQsv  tvddirt/xov  vno  ts  (ptpuvyuu;  uv 
xagvCpxlv  nfonofyogtvSivTOS,  xi vsirtxi  ftv  tx  x<rpx  ad  f,  o avy.'i ra?  HpavoV  As  in  Cl 
chorus , when  the  Coryphaeus  or  Praecentor  hath  begun , the  whole  choir  com- 
pounded of  men,  and  fometimes  of  women  too , follow  eth,  finging  every  one  their 
part,  fome  in  higher  and  fome  in  lower  notes , but  all  mingling  together  into  one 
complete  harmony  •,  fo  in  the  world  God,  as  the  Coryphaeus,  the  Pnecentor  and 
Prtefultor,  beginning  the  dance  and  mufick,  the ftars  and  heavens  tnove  round 
after  him,  according  to  ihofe  numbers  and  meafures , which  he  preferibes  them , 
all  together  making  up  one  mof  excellent  harmony I 


It  was  alfo  before  1 obferved,  that  Ecphantus  the  Pythagorean,  and 
Archelaus  the  fucceffor  of  Anaxagoras  (who  were  both  of  them  Atomilts  pag.  z 6. 
in  their  phyfiology)  did  alfert  the  world  to  have  been  made  at  firlb,  and  Hill 
to  be  governed  by  one  divine  Mind  ; which  is  more  than  fome  Atomills  of 
ours  in  this  prefent  age,  who  notwithftanding  pretend  to  be  very  good 
Theifts,  will  acknowledge.  We  fhall,  in  the  next  place,  mention  Euclides 
Megarenfts , the  head  of  that  fed  called  Megarick,  and  who  is  laid  to  have 
been  Plato's,  mailer  for  fome  time  after  Socrates  his  death  ; whole  dodrine  is 
thus  let  down  by  Laertius*  t »Ti§^  tv  to  xyxkov  xni^xivtlo,  7roAAoif  dvoyMii  x.x- 
xifj.ivov'  ot\  fiv  ydg  3>£9M]<tiv,  ote  Je  0£o'v,  xXXort  N»v,  x}  too  Xonrx.  tx  eTe  dvh- 

xcfivx  tm  ’AyxQd,  dvrgi  i,  [xri  ct.xi  (pxa-y.uv'  Which  we  underftand  thus.  That 
Euclides  (who  followed  Xenophanes  and  Parmenides ) made  the  fir  ft  principle 
of  all  things  to  be  one  the  very  Good,  called  fometimes  JVifdom,  fometimes  God, 
fometimes  Mind , and  fometimes  by  other  names  ; but  that  he  took  away  all,  that  is 
oppofite  to  good , denying  it  to  have  any  real  entity  : that  is,  he  maintained,  that 
there  was  no  pofitive  nature  of  evil,  or  that  evil  was  no  principle.  And  thus 
do  we  alfo  underftand  that  of  Cicero  4,  when  he  reprefen rs  the  dodrine  of  the 
Megaricks  after  this  manner.  Id  bonum  folum  effe,  quod  effet  Unum,  & Simile , 

& Idem,  & Semper-,  to  wit,  that  they  fpake  this  concerning  God,  that  Good 
or  Goodnefs  it  felf  is  a name  properly  belonging  to  him,  who  is  alfo  One,  and 
Like,  and  the  Same , and  Always  and  that  the  true  good  of  man  conlilleth 
in  a participation  of,  and  conformity  with  this  firlt  Good.  Which  dodrine 
Plato  feems  to  have  derived  from  him,  he  in  like  manner  calling  the  fupreme 
Deity  by  thofe  two  names,  to  tv  and  r xyothov,  the  One  and  the  Good , and 
concluding  true  human  felicity  to  confill  in  a participation  of  the  lirft  Good, 
or  of  the  divine  Nature. 


In  the  next  place  we  fhall  take  notice  of  Antifthenes,  who  was  the  founder 
alfo  of  another  fed,  to  wit,  the  Cynick  for  he,  in  a certain  phyfiological 

treatife 


1 Cap.  VI.  p.  Si5i,  862.  Tom.  I.  Cher.  ? Lib.  II.  fegm  106.  p.  142. 
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etc.  Dc  iV.  D.  treatife,  is  faid  to  have  affirmed,  Ejfe  popu  lares  deos  mult  os,  fed  naturalem 
L i-  [cap.  unurn  •,  That  though  there  were  many  popular  gods , yet  there  was  hut  one  natural 
God:  or,  as  it  is  exprefled  in  Laftantius,  JJnum  ejfe  naturalem  Deum,  quamvis 
jjthaD.c.u  .gentes  & urbes  fuos  habeant  popu! ares  •,  That  there  was  but  one  natural  God0 
though  nations  and  cities  had  their  f ever al popular  ones.  W herefore  Velleius  the 
Epicurean  in  Cicero  1 quarrels  with  this  Antifthenes,  as  one,  who  deftroyed  the 
nature  of  the  gods,  becaufe  he  denied  a multitude  of  independent  deities, 
luch  as  Epicurus  pretended  to  aftert.  For  this  of  Antifthenes  is  not  fo  to  be 
underftood,  as  if  he  had  therein  defigned  to  take  away  all  the  inferiour  gods 
of  the  Pagans,  which  had  he  at  all  attempted,  he  would  doubtlefs  have  been 
accounted  an  Atheift,  as  well  as  Anaxagoras  was ; but  his  meaning  was,  only 
to  interpret  the  theology  of  the  Pagans  concerning  thofe  other  gods  of  theirs, 
that  were  or  might  be  look’d  upon  as  abfolute  and  independent  ; that  thefe, 
though  many  popular  gods,  yet  indeed  were  but  one  and  the  fame  natural 
God,  called  by  feveral  names.  As  for  example,  when  the  Greeks  wor- 
Ihipped  Zeus , the  Latins  Jovis , the  Egyptians  Hammon , the  Babylonians 
Bel,  the  Scythians  Papp<eus  -,  thefe  were  indeed  many  popular  gods,  and 
yet  neverthelefs  all  but  one  and  the  fame  natural  God.  So  again,  when  in  the 
felf-fame  Pagan  cities  and  countries,  the  refpedtive  laws  thereof  made  men- 
tion of  feveral  gods,  as  lupreme  and  abfolute  in  their  feveral  territories,  as  Ju- 
piter in  the  heavens,  Juno  in  the  air,  Neptune  in  the  fea  ; or  as  being  chief  in 
feveral  kinds  of  functions,  as  Minerva  for  learning,  Bellona  for  war,  &c. 
(for  this  Ariftotle  takes  notice  of  in  his  book  againft  Zeno  x,  XXTCC  TOV  V0fJ.0V, 
7toXXx  y.piirlx;  aAAiiA uv  ol  Sw,  That  according  to  the  laws  of  cities  and  countries , 
one  god  was  heft  for  one  thing,  and  another  for  another')  Antifthenes  here  de- 
clared concerning  thefe  alfo,  that  they  were  indeed  many  popular,  or  civil 
gods,  but  all  really  one  and  the  fame  natural  God. 

To  Antifthenes  might  be  added  Diogenes  Sinopenfs , of  whom  it  is  recorded 
by  Laertius  5,  that  obferving  a woman  too  l'uperftitioufly  worfhipping  the 
ftatue  or  image  of  a god,  endeavouring  to  abate  her  fuperftition,  he  thus  be- 
fpake  her  ; «Jt  euXxQv,  w yvvxi,  [xr,  7 tots  oVkSev  £S-«t©j  (ttcZvIx  £5- 1 v aJrs 

7rXrign)  b.yyj.M  v}; ; Take  you  not  care,  O woman , of  not  behaving  your  felf 
unfeem'y,  in  the  fight  of  that  God,  who  ftands  behind  you  ; for  all  things  are 
full  of  him : thereby  giving  her  occaiion,  more  to  mind  and  regard  that 
fupreme  and  univerfal  Numen,  that  filleth  the  whole  world  and  is  every 
where. 

XXIII.  It  hath  been  frequently  affirmed,  that  Socrates  died  a martyr  for 
one  only  God,  in  oppofition  to  thofe  many  gods  of  the  Pagans  ; and  Ter- 
tullian  4,  for  one,  writeth  thus  of  him,  Proptered  damnatus  eft  Socrates,  quia 
deos  deftruebat  ; Socrates  was  therefore  condemned  to  die,  becaufe  he  deftroyed 
the  gods.  And  indeed  that  Socrates  alferted  one  fupreme  God,  the  maker 
and  governour  of  the  whole  world,  is  a thing  not  at  all  to  be  doubted.  In 
* his 

1 De  Natur.  Deor.  Lib.  I.  Cap.  "Xlir.  3 Lib.  VI.  legm.  3 7.  p.333. 
p.  2S98.  Tom.  IX.Oper.  4 In  Apologet.  cap.  XIV.  p.  144.  Edir. 
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his  d.fcourfe  with  Arijlodemus , in  Xenophon's  firftbcok  o!  Memoirs  he  con- 
vinced him.  that  the  things  of  this  world  were  not  made  by  chance,  but  by 
Mind  and  Counlel  ; ye  (rxoTns[xdu  ttxw  ’iotxe  tuotx  cotpu  rc.se  Ivii'.ivpyx,  xj  O, _ 
Xoguu  TexwpxTi,  lam  now  convinced  from  what  you  fay,  that  the  things  cf  this 
world  were  the  workmanjhip  of  fome  wife  artificer , who  alfo  was  a lover  cf 
animals.  And  fo  he  endeavoured  to  perfuade  him,  that  that  mind  and  un- 
derftanding,  which  is  in  us,  was  derived  from  fome  mind  and  underfianding 
in  the  univerfe.,  as  well  as  that  earth  and  water,  which  is  in  us,  from  the  earth 
and  water  of  the  univerfe  1 * : <ru  d«  cexvTov  <p(>ovi;j.6v  t»  doxdj  lyjvj,  xXXoQi  Je  Axy.x 
x'dsu  (p/joviy.ov  £ ivxi,  Eidcoj  oti  yr te  [xtxpov  iv  Tip  (rufxolh  ttoXXvs  b<r» f lyyit, 

CypH  fioxyv,  7toXXj  ovlSy,  two  xXXuv  or\ms  [xiyxXoov  ovtuv  ixxfx  /xixpov  y-eg^  Xx- 
€ov]t  to  ffvvyoyorxl  troi  ; van  Je  yovov  x^x  xSxyx  ovtx  <rs  evTvysw;  •srwf  dox fi;  arvvxcTrxca*-' 
Do  you  think  that  you  only  have  wifdom  in  your  ft  If,  and  that  there  is  none  any 
where  elfe  in  the  whole  world  without  you?  though  you  know  that  you  have  but 
a Jmall part  in  your  body  of  that  vafi  quantity  of  earth  which  is  without you\ 
and  but  little  of  that  water  and  fire , and  fo  of  every  other  thing , that  your  body  is 
compounded  of , in  refpebl  of  that  great  mafs  and  magazine  of  them , v hich  is  in 
the  world.  Is  mind  and  underfianding  therefore  the  only  thing , which  you  fancy , 
you  have , fome  way  or  other , luckily  got  and  fnatch'd  unto  your  felf,  whilfi 
there  is  no  fuch  thing  any  where  in  the  world  without  you  \ all  thofe  infinite 
things  thereof  being  thus  orderly  difpofed  by  chance  ? And  when  Arijlodemus 
afterward  objected,  that  he  could  not  fee  any  artificer  that  made  the  world, 
as  he  could  thofe  artificers,  which  made  all  other  human  things,  Socrates  thus 
replies,  A\yoi^  tj?u  o-£xvtx  a-lye  i}/u y^yv  ogx$,  >)  tx  trufxxl®3  xvfix  irn’  us~£  xxTxye 
Ttsro  e^es~l  coi  xiysiv,  oti  At  yvuyy  xXXx  rv'y^Yi  ndvTx  wpo-T/fir’  Neither  do  you  fee 
your  own  foul , which  rules  over  your  body  ; fo  that  you  might  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon  conclude  your  felf  to  do  nothing  by  mind  and  underfianding  neither , but  all 
by  chance , as  well  as  that  all  things  in  the  world  are  done  by  chance.  Again, 
when  he  further  difputed  in  this  manner  againft  the  necefiity  of  worfliipping 
the  Deity i ap^uVf^w  TO  Sxiyoviov,  Z ZuxpXT£f,xXX'  ixelvov  [/.ty^XoTr^t-rrirepov  yyxyxi,  1? 

tyi;  tfilq  StfxTreix;  irpoAt'i&xi'  I defpife  not  the  Deity , O Socrates,  but  think  him 
to  be  a more  magnificent  being  than  that  he fhould fiand  in  need  of  my  worjhip  of  him : 
Socrates  again  anfwers,  'drip  yeyxXoTr^nrerepov  dgiolo-s  SeoxTrelew,  too-htu  yolxxov 
Tiy.riUov  xC to*  How  much  the  more  magnificent  and  illufirious  that  being  is,  which 
takes  care  of  you,  fo  much  the  more , in  all  reajon , ought  it  to  be  honoured  by  you. 
Laftly,  Arijlodemus  difeovering  his  difbelief  of  providence,  as  a thing,  which 
feemed  to  him  incredible,  if  not  impofiible,  that  one  and  the  fame  Deity 
fhould  be  able  to  mind  all  things  at  once,  Socrates  endeavours  to  cure  this  dif- 
belief of  his  in  this  manner i ; Z dyxSt,  xxTxyxQe,  on  o'  <rdj  ivuv  to  aov 
ruy.x  owus  QhXbtxi  yllxy^eifi^eTXi.  o!i&xi  Zv  y^p y xx\  rw  iv  ttxv})  <Pgo'vy<riv  tx  7rxvlx 
07TWJ  XV  aUTVJ  J?du  n H TO  T£0£(&«1*  XCCi  jJ-l  TO  <TQV  ylv  OXU-X  $VVX&Xl,  £7T»  TtoXXx  TC/JlX 
TOV  0£  Ta  @£ a o(p$x X[AOV  xluvxlov  fTvXl  ip  Trolvlx  opxv.  Conflder , 

friend , I pray  you,  if  that  mind,  which  is  in  your  body,  does  order  and  difpofe  it 
every  way  as  it  pleafes ; why  fhould  not  that  wifdom,  which  is  in  the  univerfe , be 
able  to  order  all  things  therein  alfo , as  feemeth  befi  to  it  ? And  if  your  eye  can 

F ff  difeern 
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dfcern  things  feveral  miles  dijlantfrom  it , why  Jhould  it  be  thought  impoffible  for 
the  eye  of  God  to  behold  all  things  at  once  ? Laftly , if  your  foul  can  mind  things 
both  here  and  in  Egypt,  and  in  Sicily  •,  why  may  not  the  great  mind  or  wifdom 
ofGcdbe  able  to  take  care  of  all  things , in  all  places?  And  then  he  concludes, 
that  if  Arifiodemus  would  diligently  apply  himfelf  to  the  worlhip  of  God,  he 
fhould  at  length  be  convinced,  o -n  too-Ztqv  f,  tojStow  eo  to  SeTov,  uS ■’  olycx  tsxvtx 
opxv,  f,  trdcvTx  xxxsiv,  x^  YTXv\xyf  Trxffvxi,  xj  xy.x  7txv\m  imyeXeT^xr  'That  God 
is  fuch  andfo  great  a Being,  as  that  he  can,  at  once,  fee  all  things,  and  hear  all 
things,  and  be  prefent  everywhere , and  take  care  of  all  affairs.  Moreover, 
Socrates , in  his dilcourfe  with  Euthydemus , in  Xenophon's  fourth  book,  fpeaks 
thus  concerning  that  invifible  Deity,  which  governs  the  whole  world  1 ; o\ 

yxo  xX Aoj  $fot  yy.iv  tx  oiyxhx  dtdovltc,  a’ tJ'eu  txtwv  tig  to  iy(pxv\g  lov tv;  didoxciv,  x^  5 
Till  OXOV  XOtr/UCU  ITVVTXtIxV  TS  X^  (TUVt^UV,  £V  U 7TXv]x  XxXx  Xy  olyodba.  £0,  See.  TOO 

y.iyirx  yXv  v-ffrluv  opxrxi,  Tode  olxovoycuv  xogxl(§y  ry.7v  t’rw  cvvoti  Je  x,'  o'  7txti  (px- 
vcooi  doy.uv  tlvxi  r)Xc(§y,  wx  iiriTpiTru  toi?  xvQffrroig  saurov  xxpiGug  off v,  xXx'  ixv  tij 

«utou  xvatdug  iyxsiff  Siu&xi,  t«\  ovpn'  dfizigeircu'  The  other  gods  giving  us  good 
things,  do  it  without  vifibly  appearing  to  us  and  that  God , who  framed  and 
conlaineth  the  whole  world  (in  which  are  allgocd  and  excellent  things)  and  who 
continually  fupplieth  us  with  them,  he,  though  he  be  feen  to  do  the  greatefi  things 
of  all , yet  notwithjlanding  is  himfelf  invifible  and  unfeen.  Which  ought  the  lefs 
to  be  wondered  at  by  us,  becaufe  the  fun,  who  feemeth  manifejl  to  all,  yet  will 
not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  exactly  and  dijlinbily  viewed,  but  if  any  one  boldly  and 
impudently  gaze  upon  him,  will  deprive  him  of  his  fight : as  alfo  becaufe  the  foul 
of  man , which  mojl  of  all  things  in  him  par  take  th  of  the  Deity,  though  it  be  that , 
which  manifejlly  rules  and  reigns  in  us,  yet  is  it  never  feen,  x yff  xxIovoTtx  yy 

yix]x<pfOVt7v  TUV  XOgXTW,  xXX*  £X  TUV  yiVO[J.tVUV  TY\V  divxy.IV  XVTWV,  XXTXycXvSocVOVTX  Tl- 

y.xj  to  dxiy.mov,  Which  particulars  he  that  confiders,  ought  not  to  defpife  invi- 
sible things , but  to  honour  the  fupreme  Deity,  taking  notice  of  his  power  from 
his  effebls.  Where  we  have  to'  dxvy.6viov,  as  alfo  before  to'  QTov,  plainly  put 
for  the  fupreme  Deity.  And  we  did  the  rather  fet  down  thefe  palTages  of 
Socrates  here,  concerning  God  and  Providence,  that  we  might  lhame  thofe, 
who,  in  thefe  latter  days  of  ours,  are  fo  atheiftically  inclined,  if  at  lead;  they 
have  any  pudor  or  fhame  left  in  them. 


But,  notwithftanding  Socrates  his  thus  clear  acknowledging  one  fupreme 
and  univerfal  Numen,  it  doth  not  therefore  follow,  that  he  rejected  all  thofe 
other  inferior  gods  of  the  Pagans,  as  is  commonly  conceived.  But  the  con- 
trary thereunto  appeareth  from  thefe  very  palTages  of  his  now  cited,  wherein 
there  is  mention  made  of  other  gods  befides  the  fupreme.  And  how  con- 
formable Socrates  was  to  the  Pagan  religion  and  worlhip,  may  appear  from 
thofe  laft  dying  words  of  his,  (when  he  Ihould  be  molt  ferious,;  after  he  had 
drunk  the  poifon,  wherein  he  required  his  friends  to  offer  a votive  cock  for 
CcKt.Celf.l9  him  to  AEfculapius:  for  which  Origen  thus  perftringeth  him,  x^  tyixmxotx 
P-  2-n.  (PiXotropycrocvle;  7 rspl  tv;  $ xx\  tyij  dvxyuym  tyi;  xxXug  |3«j3twxu7aj  ciisjteXQovhe,  xx- 
7«A(7tovt£J  to  juiycS1^  uv  xlnoTg  0 ®eo?  i(pxv^u<rsv,  euteA yi  (pgovZtfi  xx\  <ry.ix.ff,  xXex- 

Igvovx  tw  ’A<rxAn7nuj  dtroMonss'  And  they , who  had  philofophized  fo  excellently 

con- 
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concerning  the  foul.,  and  difcourfed  concerning  the  happinefs  of  the  future  fate 
to  thofe  who  live  well,  do  afterward  fink  down  from  thefe  great,  high,  and  no- 
ble things,  to  a fuperfitious  regard  of  little , fmall , and  trifling  matters , fuch  as 
the  paying  of  a cock  to  iEfculapius.  Where  notwithftanding,  Origen  doth 
not  charge  Socrates  with  fuch  grofs  and  downright  idolatry,  as  he  does  elfe- 
where  ‘,  for  his  facrificing  to  the  Pythian  Apollo,  who  was  but  an  inferior 
daemon.  And  perhaps  fome  may  excufe  Socrates  here,  as  thinking,  that  he 
looked  upon  Atfculapius  no  otherwife  than  as  the  fupreme  Deity,  called  by 
that  name,  as  exercifing  his  providence  over  the  ficknefs  and  health  or  reco- 
very of  men,  and  that  therefore  he  would  have  an  euchariftick  lacrifice  of- 
fered to  him  in  his  behalf,  as  having  now  cured  him,  at  once,  of  all  difeafes 
by  death.  However  Plato  1 informs  us,  that  Socrates,  immediately  before  he 
drunk  his  poifon,  did  rot?  rijv  /xelolxritnv  TW  i v9eAe  ixutre  £'Jtuj£»j  iTvxi‘ 

pray  (not  to  God,  but  to  the  gods,  that  is,  to  the  fupreme  and  inferior  Gods 
both  together,  as  in  Plato’s  Phadrus  he  did  to  Pan,  and  the  other  tutelar 
gods  of  that  place)  that  his  tranflation  from  hence  into  the  other  world  might 
be  happy  to  him.  And  Xenophon , in  his  Memoirs *,  informs  us,  that  Socrates 
did,  both  in  his  words  and  pradice,  approve  of  that  dodrine  of  the  Pythian 
Apollo , That  the  rule  of  piety  and  religion  ought  to  be  the  law  of  every  par- 
ticular city  and  country  ; he  affirming  it  to  be  a vanity  for  any  man  to  be  An- 
gular herein.  Laftly,  in  his  own  apology,  as  written  by  Plato,  he  profefies 
to  acknowledge  the  fun,  moon  and  liars  for  gods  -,  condemning  the  con- 
trary dodrine  of  Anaxagoras,  as  irrational  and  ablurd.  Wherefore  we  may 
well  conclude  this  opinion,  of  Socrates  his  being  condemned  for  denying  the 
many  gods  of  the  Pagans,  or  of  his  being  a martyr  for  one  only  God,  to  be 
nothing  but  a vulgar  error. 


But  if  you  therefore  demand,  what  that  accufation  of  impiety  really  was, 
which  he  was  charged  with,  Socrates  himfelf,  in  Plato’s  Euthyphro,  will  in- 
form you,  that  it  was  for  his  free  and  open  condemning  thofe  traditions  con- 
cerning the  gods,  wherein  wicked,  diffionelt  and  unjuft  adions  were  imputed 
to  them.  For  when  Euthyphro,  having  accufed  his  own  father  as  guilty  of 
murder  (merely  for  committing  a homicide  into  prifon,  who  happened  to  die 
there)  would  juftify  himfelf  from  the  examples  of  the  gods,  namely  Jupiter 
and  Saturn,  becaufe  Jupiter , the  beft  and  jufteft  of  the  gods,  had  committed 
his  father  Saturn  to  prifon  for  devouring  his  fons,  as  Saturn  himfelf  alfo  had 
caftrated  his  father  Ctelius  for  fome  mifcarriages  of  his,  Socrates  thus  befpeaks 
him  4 ; ’Apxyc,  w E v9vppov,  t«t’  eov  a svixx  tvv  yoxtpyv  tpshyu,  on  tx  toixvtx 
tzmlxjTti;  ztre tuv  S'fwy  Xiyr\,  ttwj  x,7rooi^oy.xi,  &C.  Is  not  this  the  very 

thing , O Euthyphro,  for  which  I am  accufed  ? namely,  becaufe  when  I hear 
any  one  affirming  fuch  matters  as  thefe  concerning  the  gods,  1 am  very  loth  to 
believe  them,  and flick  not  publickly  to  declare  my  diflike  of  them  ? And  can  you, 
O Euthyphro,  in  good  earneft  think , that  there  are  indeed  wars  and  contentions 
among  the  gods , and  that  thofe  other  things  were  alfo  done  by  them , which 
poets  and  painters  commonly  impute  to  them  ? fuch  as  the  Peplum  or  veil  of 
Minerva,  which  in  the  Panathenaicks  is  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  brought 

F f f 2 into 
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into  the  Acropolis,  is  embroidered  all  over  with  ? Thus  we  fee,  that  Socrates? 
though  he  afiferted  one  fupreme  Deity,  yet  he  acknowledged,,  notwithftanding* 
other  inferior  created  gods,  together  with  the  reft  of  the  Pagans,  honouring 
and  worfhiping  them  •,  only  he  difliked  thofe  poetick  fables  concerning  them 
(believed  at  that  time  by  the  vulgar,)  in  which  all  manner  of  unjuft  and  im- 
moral actions  were  fathered  on  them  ; which,  together  with  the.  envy  of 
many,  was  the  only  true  reafon,  why.  he  was  then  accufed  of  impiety  and 
atheifm. 

It  hath  been  alfo  affirmed  by  many,,  that  Plato  really  afiferted  one  only 
God  and  no  more,  and  that  therefore,  whenfoever  he  fpeaks  of  gods  plurally, 
he  mult  be  underftood  to  have  done  this,  not  according  to  his  own  judg- 
ment, but  only  in  a way  of  politick  compliance  with  the  Athenians,  and  for 
fear  of  being  made  to  drink  poifon  in  like  manner  as  Socrates  was.  In  confir- 
mation of  which  opinion,  there  is  alfo  a pafiage  cited  out  of  that  thirteenth 
epiftle  of  Plato* s to  Dionyftus , wherein  he  gives  this  as  a mark,  whereby  his 
ferious  epiftles,  and  fuch  as  were  written  according  to  the  true  fenfe  of  his 
own  mind,  might  by  his  friends  be  diftinguifhed  from  thofe,  which  were 
ot  her  wife  *,  t>5j  yxg  a7r\s$xlx;  fariro  A*k  ©jo'j  ^f0‘  & t??.-  jj-flou*  When  I 

begin  my  epijlles  with  God then  may  you  conclude  I write  ferioujly  ; but  not  fo 
Prap.Ev.1.  in  vo hen  I begin  with  gods.  And  this  place  feems  to  be  therefore  the  more  au- 
^*3-  CP-53°0  thentick,  becaufe  it  was  longfince  produced  by  Eufebius  to  this  very  purpofe, 
namely  to  prove,  that  Plata,  acknowledged  one  only  God  ; Si  inv  fax 

®iov  fidcof,  £»  xcu  cvvri&uf  "KAAw*,  t yi  tud  tfAhovmv  e»w8f  XgvSxi  Tr^wrYiyoftx, 

Hi rb  tvs  -srpof  Ai ovutnov  sir»j"oA>if,  fa  yi  <rjfx(ioXx  ruv  ts  c5<os  <r7ra<5«f  ccvtu  y^x(p>o- 

fxfauiv,  xx\  tuv  aAAwf  xirspfifxfximv  It  is  manifejl , that  Plato  really  acknowledged 
one  only  God , however , in  compliance  with  the  language  of  the  Greeks , he  often • 
fpake  of  gods  plurally , from  that  epijlle  of  his  to  Dionyfius,  wherein  he  gives 
this  fymbol  or  mark , whereby  he  might  be  known  to  write  ferioujly namely 
when  he  began  his  epiftles  with  Go  if  and  not  with  Gods. 

Notwithftanding  which,  we  have  already' manifeftted  out  ol  Plato’s,  Timausy 
that  he  did  in  good  earned  afiert  a plurality  of  gods  •,  by  which  gods  of  his 
are  to  be  underftood  animated  or  intellectual  beings  fuperior  to  men,  to. 
whom  there  is  an  honour  and  worffiip  from  men  due  ; he  therein  declaring, 
IV  40,  Scr.  not  only  the  fun,  and  moon,  and  ftars,  but  alfo  the  earth  itfelf  (as  animated) 
to  be  a god  or  goddefs.  For  though  it  be  now  read  in  our  copies,  Tr^crpj- 
t x\nv  (TBwarwu,  that  the  earth  was  the  o’ deft  of  all  the  bodies  within  the. 
heavens  ; yet  it  is  certain,  that  anciently  it  was  read  otherwife,,  ^c^vlx. 
rilv  the  oldeft  of  the  gods ; not  only  from  Proclus  and  Cicero , but  alfo 
from  Laertius  1 writing  thus : • ym  <51  Trpt<T(2uTXTw  y.\v  efaxt  tuv  fa  t«  vgxvu  SAv,  ym&xi 
<51  J») [xixpywy.x,  w?  vvxlx  xx't  Yiy.ipx.v  7 ro»£«/,  x(rxv  <5  £7tj  t«  fj.ecn,  xweZ&xi  7refi  to 
ju,£<roi)*  I hough  Plato’ s gods  were  f6r  th'e  moft  part  fiery,  yet  did  he  fuppofe  the 
earth  to  be  a god  or  goddefs  too>  affirming  it  to  be  the  oldeft  of  all  the  gods  within >. 


**  III.  fegm.  7 5.  p.  Z}i. . 
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the  heavens  1 made  or  created  to  diftinguifio  day  and  night , by  its  diurnal  circum- 
gyration upon  its  own  axis , in  the  middle  or  centre  of  the  world.  For  Pluto, 
when  he  wrote  his  Timxus,  acknowledged  only  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
earth,  though  afterwards  he  is  faid  to  have  admitted  its  annual  too.  And  the 
fame  might  be  further  evinced  from  all  his  other  writings,  but  efpeciaily  his 
book  of  laws  (together  with- his  Epinomis)  faid  to  have  been  written  by  him 
in  his  old  age,  in;  which  he  much  infills  upon  the  gpdlhips  of  the  fun,  moon 
and  liars ; and  complains,  that  the  young  gentlemen  of  Athens  were  then  fo 
much  infedled  with  that  Anaxagorean  dodtrine,  which  made  them  to  be 
nothing  but  inanimate  Hones  and  earth  •,  as  alfo  he  approves  of  that  then 
vulgarly  received  cullom  of  worlhipping  the  rifing  and  fetting  fun  and  moon, 
as  gods,  to  which,  in  all  probability,  he  conformed  himfelf : ’AvareWcvios  te  De  LeS- 
rAis  xj  <7£A?ivJif,  x)  7 r^oV  JW|u x;  lovruv , 7rpo<TxuAiVfjf  oiyx  xf  TrptxrxvvytrEis  'EAAw iuv  t£^'  ^ 

Bxfdguv  7Tocvluvf.  iv  <rvy(po^x7;  7ravT0iatj  iyoyivm  xf  tv  titr^xylxtc,  wj  oti  y '.Xic~x 

ci iruvy  x^  ISayYi  vvotylxv  wr  ax  £i<rl  SW.  The  profirations  and  adorations , 

that  are  ufied  both  by  the  Greeks  and  all  Barbarians , towards  the  rifing  and  fetting 
fun  and  moon  ( as  well  in  their  profperities  as  adverfities)  declare  them  to  be  un- 
quefiionably  efieemed  gods.  Wherefore  we  cannot  otherwife  conclude,  but 
that  this  thirteenth  epillle  of  Plato  XoDionyfius , though  exant,  it  feems,.  before 
Eufebius  his  time,  yet  was  fuppofititious  and  counterfeit  by  fome  zealous  but 
ignorant  Chrillian  : as  there  is  accordingly  a NodcvPai,  or  brand  of  baltardy, 
prefixed  to  it  in  all  the  editions  of  Plato's  works.. 

However,  though  Plata  acknowledged  and  worfhipped  many  gods,  yet  is 
it  undeniably  evident,  that  he  was  no  Polyarchill,  but  a Monarchill,  an  af- 
fertor  of  one  fupreme  God,  the  only  k-jt opAc,  or  felf-originated  being , the 
maker  of  the  heaven  and  earth,  and. of  all  thofe  other  gods.  For  firfl,  it  is 
plain,  that,  according  to  Plato,  the  foul  of  the  whole,  world,  was  not  it  fell  e- 
ternal,  much  lefs  felf-exillent,  but  made  or  produced  by  God  in  time,  though 
indeed  before  its  body,  the  world,  from. thefe  words  of.his  j,  rw  puyfiv  ax  as  Plat.  Tim.  p. 
vvv  vc~cpacv  CTri^eiguyev.  Af)/£jy,  irrw?  £yy%xvn<rxlo  0 0io?  kwt toxi,.  6 ch  x}  yivicrei  xff  tp  5^8. 
dopy  TTfipEpocv  x,  7rpEcr(3ulipC(.'j  truycp©*,  w?  Setttoti'j  x}  xfxo'xv  xfoyivx  <ruve s~V<rxlu).  ^ 

God  did  not  fabricate  or  make  the  foul  of  the  worlds  in  the  fame  order  that  we 
now  treat  concerning  it,  that  is,  after  it,  as  junior  to  it ; but  that , which  was.  to 
rule  over  the  world , as  its  body , being  more  excellent , he  made  it  firfl,  and  fe- 
nior  to  the  fame.  Upon  which  account  Arifiotle  quarrels  with  Plato  as  con- 

tradicting himfelf,  in  that  he  affirmed  the  foul. to  be  a principle,  and  yet  fup- 
pofed  it  not  to  be  eternal,  but  made  together  with  the  heaven  :.  <xX\<x  yyv  fit  drift.  Met. 

IlAaroi/t  yi  olov  ti  Afyfjv,  yv  o’Ietxi  dpyyv  elvxi  evIote  x-jto  £«uto.  xivav,  vc~Epov  yxo  xtp  ’• 

« - ' ~ < , \ ’,r  . , , »„  , n,  . ’ . r /.  V ,/ fp.47.8.Tom. 

dyx  Tu.  Hfavu-vi  yvy  v JS either  is  it  pofjible  for  Plato  here ■ to  extricate  himjelf , jv/Oper  ] 
who fometimes  declares  the  foul  to  be  a principle,  as.  that  which  moves  it  felf, 
and  yet  affirms  it  again  not.  to  be  eternal , but  made  together,  with  the.  heaven. 

For  which  caufe  fome  Platonills  conclude,  that  Plato  afllrted  a double  Pfyche, . 
one  the  third  hypollafis  of  his  trinity.*  and  eternal  -, . the  other  created  in  time, 
together  with  the  worid,  which  feems  to  be  a probable  opinion..  Wherefore,, 
fince,  according  to  Plato,  the  loul  of  the  world,  which  is  the  chief  of  all  his 
interior. gods, , was  not  felf-exiHent,,but  made  or  produced  by  God  in  time, 

all 
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.all  thofe  other  gods  of  his,  which  were  but  parts  of  the  world,  as  the  fun, 
moon,  ftars  and  daemons,  muft  needs  be  fo  too.  But  left  any  fhould  fufpect, 
that  Plato  might,  for  all  that,  fuppofe  the  world  and  its  gods  not  to  have 
been  made  by  one  only  unmade  God,  but  by  a multitude  of  co-ordinate, 
felf-exiftent  principles,  or  deities  confpiring  ; we  fliall  obferve,  that  the  con- 
trary hereunto  is  plainly  declared  by  him,  in  way  of  anfwer  to  that  quaere, 
whether  or  no  there  were  many  and  infinite  worlds,  (as  fome  philofophers  had 
maintained,)  or  only  one?  he  refolving  it  thus,  i toti^ov  Sv  oftus  1W  dpxvov  7 rpo- 
iip-flxxfxiv,  v 7roXX8f  di nip*;  Ayetv  yv  opSoTtgov  ; \vx,  Cmeg  xxlx  to  TrxpoideiypLx  Je- 

] irxi'  r o yd(>  Trepd^ov  i rxvlx  ondcrx  vo^tx  (m,  hep*  dsurieov  vx  av 

7T0T  fir,  &C,  1m  »V  TO Jf  XXTX  TW  [XOVUTIV,  0 [J.CIGV  y TO  7 ranlTfXf?  TUVTX 

*te  duo,  «t’  xiriipw;  ivowtrev  o'  ttoiuv  xoV(ux$-,  aXX*  ei?  oJe  [xovoyevrj g dpxvog  yeyoi/cic, 

i'ri  Ti  x)  iteIxi’  Whether  have  we  rightly  ajfimed,  that  there  is  only  one  heaven, 
(or  world)  or  is  it  more  agreeable  to  reafon , to  hold  many  or  infinite?  We  fay 
there  is  but  one , if  it  be  made  agreeable  to  its  intellectual  paradigm , containing 
the  ideas  of  all  animals  and  other  things  in  it-,  for  there  can  be  but  one  arche- 
typal animal , which  is  the  paradigm  of  all  created  beings : wherefore , that  the 
world  may  agree  with  its  paradigms  in  this  refpeCi  of  folitude  or  onelinefs , there- 
fore is  it  not  two , nor  infinite , but  one  only  begotten.  His  meaning  is,  that 
there  is  but  one  archetypal  Mind,  the  Demiurgus , or  maker  of  all  things  that 
were  produced,  and  therefore  but  one  world. 


And  this  one  God,  which,  according  to  Plato , was  the  maker  of  the  whole 
world,  is  frequently  called  by  him,  in  nis  Fimaus  and  elfewhere,  o ©so\.  God, 
or  the  God , by  way  of  excellency  -,  fometimes  d An^xpyd^,  the  Architect  or 
Artificer  of  the  world  -,  fometimes  o noimrig  f TIxtIo  t»Je  th  ttxvtos,  the  Maker 
and  Father  of  this  univerfe , whom  it  is  hard  to  find  out,  but  impofiible  to 
declare  to  the  vulgar ; again,  d etu\  ti-xti  ©eo\,  the  God  over  all  -,  tH;  frAtu; 
xhrrs,  the  Creator  of  nature  -,  t»  veal  os  ’Apxy,  the  foie  Principle  of  the  univerfe  ; 
■n-xvluv  AiViov,  the  Caufe  of  all  things  -,  vxvluv  |3«<nA£u?,  Mind , the  king  of  all 
things-,  N*V  xCroxpxTug  ttxvtx  xc<r[*uv  Six  ttxvtuv  icon,  that  fovereign  Mind,  which 
orders  ail  things,  and  pajfes  through  all  things -,  t»  irxv1o\  KoQepvyny;,  the  Go- 
vernour  of  the  whole  -,  to  o-j  oU),  ymmv  Je  «x  e^sv,  that  which  always  is,  and 
was  never  made  -,  o it  gut  o;  0eo\,  the  firft  God  -,  d fxiyiro;  A and  d fxiyiroc 
Oeuv,  the  greateft  God,  and  the  greateft  of  the  gods  -,  d % Xiou  ycvya-ag,  he  that  ge- 
0 nerated  or  produced  the  fun-,  d ym,  dpxvov  BeF,  f,  irxvlx  tx  iv  x’pxvp  f,  to  h 
old*,  xx\  In to  yy;  x-rrxvlx  yyxfrxi,  he  that  makes  earth , and  heaven,  and  the 
gods  and  doth  all  things,  both  in  heaven  and  hell,  and  under  the  earth  : 
again,  he  by  whofe  efficiency  the  things  of  the  world  tirtpov  iysvslo,  vpoTepov  dx 
ovlx,  were  afterwards  made  when  they  were  not  before  -,  or  from  an  antecedent 
non-exifience  brought  forth  into  being.  This  philofopher  fomewhere  intimating, 
that  it  was  as  eafy  for  God  to  produce  thofe  real  things,  the  fun,  moon,  ftars 
and  earth,  ific.  from  himfelf,  as  it  is  for  us  to  produce  the  images  of  our  felves 
and  whatlbever  elfe  we  pleafe,  only  by  interpofing  a looking-glafs.  LaftJy,  he 
o is  called  ??  txC.x  txte  «xx«  ipyci^nxi,  xx\  ixvTov,  he  that  caufeth  or  produceth 
both  all  other  things,  and  even  himfelf -,  the  meaning  whereof  is  this,  he,  that 
is  xvTopv: if,  (as  the  fame  Plato  all'o  calls  him)  a felf- originated  Being,  and  from 


no 
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no  other  caufe  be/ides  himfelf , but  the  caufe  of  all  other  things . Neither 

doth  Lablantius  Firmianus 1 himfelf  refufe  to  (peak  of  God  after  this  very 
manner  ; that  fe  ipfum  fecit,  and  that  he  was  ex  fe  ipfo  procreatus , prop- 

ter ea  tails , qualem  fe  ejfe  voluit •,  that  he  made  himfelf ; and  that  being  procreated 
from  himfelf , he  therefore  was  every  way  fuch  as  he  willed  himfelf  to  be.  Which 
unufual  and  bold  drain  of  theology  is  very  much  infilled  upon  by  Plotinus)^*-  6.  L S. 
in  his  book,  tb  9eXyy.a,1of  tb  evo'?,  concerning  the  will  of  the  firft  One , - cf"’ 

unity  ; he  there  writing  thus  of  the  fupreme  God,  «mw  £«utb,  xxl  7r«^’ 
xaii  SC  ocutov  xvt o'?  •,  Fie  is  the  caufe  of  himfelf  \ and  he  is  from  himfelf  and  him- 
felf is  for  himfelf  . And  again,  oc’Jto'?  ifiv  is  to;  o'  7rotwv  exurov,  Jtal  xupjoj  eciutb,  xad 

a’x  uc  T»f  ETEpoj  idtXyte  yivoycvo;,  x xx'  a.-?  SeAee  auTOf*  /j  he,who  is  the  maker 
of  himfelf  and  is  lord  over  himfelf ; (in  a certain  fenfe)  for  he  was  not  made 
that , which  another  willed  him  to  be , £#/  w /As/,  which  he  willeth  himfelf  to  be. 

Moreover,  asUTOf  wd  tbto  oWe^  jiycfcTruffE,  tbto  Je  is— *w  U7ro5-»ij-as  aurov,  eItte^  ivtgysixp,  7 

/UiVHtX  W$“£  EVCgyn/AOl  aulo'f,  xXXx  C&AAb  |UEV  bJeI/O?,  EOCUTB  «£«  £1/£pJ.HpAflS  OCUTo'?,  B X d!pao  COJ 

cvpCeSyxev  es-Iv,  dxx'  uf  ivtgye?  «Jio?  «?  auTo?  e3eAe»,  &rc.  fupreme  Deity 
loving  himfelf  as  a pure  lights  is  himfelf  what  he  loved  ; /£«.r,  cw  it  were , be- 
getting and.  giving  fubfiflence  to  himfelf  he  being  a ftanding  energy.  Wherefore , 

fince  God  is  a work  or  energy , A #0/  /£*  work  or  energy  of  any  other 

being , ;««/?  fo  (in  fome  fenfe)  for  cw#  <?r  energy  \ fo  that  God 

is  not  that , which  he  happened  to  be , fo//  /£<s/  which  he  willeth  himfelf  to  be. 

Thus  alfo  a little  before,  xvxinm  el;  svryv  (3bAjkt»v  xa»  rr'u  a’cnav*  to'  Se  3-eXeiv  rrxf  P.  748. 
aura,  afpoc  to'  eivoci  oras^’  ai/ra,  cos~£  auTou  veTroiwevxt  aurov,  b Xbyo;  dvevgev" 

tl  ydo  y (3ttX  yen;  7ra.fl  aura,  h)  oiou  e^ou  ocotb,  aur»i  Je  tocuto'b  tij  uVora<T£i  a Jr  a a lira's 
av  btco?  UTror'woi?  db  ei»)  xCloVy  ws~e  iyunrefi  etuj^ev  eov,  aAA’  oVsp  i&xXyQy  aurdf. 

ma/l  <?/  neceffity  make  will  and  ejfence  the  fame  in  the  fir Jl  being.  Where- 
fore.y fince  his  willing  is  from  himfelf  \ his  being  mufi  needs  be  from  himfelf  too  ; 

/fo  confequence  of  which  ratiocination  is  this , /As/  He  made  himfelf.  For  if 
his  volition  be  from  himfelf  and  his  own  work)  and  this  be  the  fame  with  his 
hypofiafis  or  fubfiance  •,  £1?  »//zjy  be  then  faid  to  have  given  fubfifience  to  himfelf. 

Wherefore  he  is  not  what  he  happened  to  be)  but  what  he  willed  himfelf  to  be. 

But,  becaufe  this  is  fo  unufual  a notion,  we  lhall  here  fet  down  yet  one  or  two 
pafiages  more  of  this  philofopher’s  concerning  it  \ »’*  e£w  t55?  |3bA>jtew?  avrS  yp.  74^ 
it  lot)  uXXco  ffUi/eow  ohItb  rij  oTov  itlot  y 3- eXyti;‘  xal  b’x  ES'k  xvrou  XxSFv.  xveu  tb 
S’eAeiv  eosutm  oirtf)  £{-r  xaal  <r SvSfOfa^  auros  e«utco,  3,eAuu  avro;  eiWi,  xost  tbto  cob 
©Ve^i  3eA £**  >coci  »5  ^EAiiTif  >tai  koto's  Eii*  jcoci  tbtco  yrlo'j)  on  py  xXXo  xuto ; un rfp 
^tuj^eii,  «AAo  Je  to'  coj  e^nXySy  xv  rl  yxg  xv  xxl  iScXyiC)  fl  tbto  o;  eo1  xacl  ec 

uorofio/piE^a  £ AecS'cx*  aoVco  on  3tAo*  xoc'i  i^eivxi  xutu  xXXxta&xi  rr.v  xurx  (plariv 

E»f  xXXO)  p.yT£  xv  xXX 0 t*  ^ebe^occ  SsAyi^ilBOii,  f/.yr  xv  ixvru  tj  pAE^il/oi^oct,  co?  oVo' 
ai)«^>cris  tbto  ov  o e’o,  tw  xvtov  fiWi,  otte^  avro;  an  ySsXycre  xa\  3eAe(.  eo  J/oc^  oMcoj 

«ya9«  cpuViff,  OfXm;  xJ tb.  The  ejfence  of  the  fupreme  God  is  not  without  his 
will)  but  his  will  and  ejfence  are  the  fame  \ fo  that  God  concurreth  with  himfelf 
himfelf  being  willing  to  be  as  he  is , and  being  that  which  he  willeth  ; and  his 
will  and  himfelf  being  one  and  the  fame.  For  himfelf  is  not  one  thing  [as  hap- 
pening to  be  that  which  he  is)  and  that  he  would  will  to  be  another  : For  what 

could 
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could  God  will  to  be , but  that  which  he  is  ? And  if  we  Jhould  fuppofe , that  it 
were  in  his  own  choice  to  be  wha  he, would , and  that  he  had  liberty  to  change 
bis  nature  into  whatfoever  elfe  he pleafed,  it  is  certain,  that  he  would  neither 
will  to  be  any  thing  elfe  bejides  what  he  is,  nor  complain  of  himfelf  as  being  now 
that  which  he  is  out  of  neceffity , he  being  indeed  no  other  but  that,  which  him  elf 
hath  willed,  and  doth  always  will  to  be.  For  his  will  is  his  effential  goodnefs  ; 
fo  that  his  will  doth  not  follow  his  nature,  but  concur  with  it  -,  in  the  very 
eJJ'ence  of  this  good  there  being  contained  his  choice,  and  willing  of  himfelf  to  be 
fitch.  Laftly,  rial)  ctpx  £aAjmf,  x-x'i  a to  fiaXopmv,  aVe  to'  7rgo  fidAyirsue 
agx'  7rpWT ov  djiur\  (3<sMrif  x’toc,  xxi  to  (if  iSdAiro  01  get  xx'to^oj  iSaAfro,  xPi  to  tx 
fidAwii  t7ro[*cvo\)  0 yi  toix'tv  (3aA»i<ri;  iytvx‘  lyivx  driver  liv  xurco'  Godis  all  will,  tior 
is  there  any  thing  in  him  which  he  doth  not  will , nor  is  his  being  before  his  will, 
but  his  will  is  himfelf,  or  he  himfelf  the  firft  will.  So  that  he  is  as  he  would 
, himfelf,  and  fuch  as  be  would,  and  yet  his  mill  did  not  generate  or  produce  any 
thing  that  was  not  before.  And  now  we  may  in  all  probability  conclude, 
that  Laftantius  derived  this  do&rine  from  Plato  and  Plotinus  ; which,  how 
fir  it  is  to  be  either  allowed  of  or  excufed,  we  leave  others  to  judge;  only 
we  fliall  obferve,  that,  as  the  word  xuroyevvs,  frequently  attributed  to  God 
by  Chriftians  as  well -as  Pagans  \ feems  to  imply  as  much  ; fo  the  foope  and 
drift  of  Plotinus,  in  all  this,  was  plainly  no  other,  than  partly  to  fet  forth 
the  felf-exiftence  of  the  fupreme  Deity  after  a more  lively  manner,  and  partly 
to  confute  that  odd  conceit,  which  fome  might  poffibly  entertain  of  God,  as 
if  he  either  happened,  by  chance,  to  be  what  he  is,  or  elfe  were  fuch  by  a cer- 
tain neceffity  of  nature,  and  had  his  being  impofed  upon  him  : whereas,  he 
is  as  much  every  way  what  he  would  will  and  chufe  to  be,  as  if  he  had  made 
himfelf  by  his  own  will  and  choice.  Neither  have  we  fet  down  all  this,  only 
to  give  an  account  of  that  one  expreffion  of  Plato* s,  that  God  caufeth  himfelf 
and  all  things , but  alfo  to  (hew  how  pun&ually  precife,  curious  and  accurate 
fome  of  thele  Pagans  were  in  their  fpeculations  concerning  the  Deity. 


To  return  therefore  to  Plato : thoughfome  have  fufpected  that  trinity,  which 
is  commonly  called  Platonick,  to  have  been  nothing  but  a mere  figment  and 
invention  of  fome  later  Platonifts;  yet  the  contrary  hereunto  feems  to  be  un- 
queftionably  evident,  that  Plato  himfelf  really  afferted  fuch  a trinity  of  univerfal 
■and  divine  hypoftafes,  which  have  the  nature  of  principles.  For  firft,  whereas, 
in  his  tenth  book  of  Laws,  he  profeffedly  oppofing  Atheifts,  undertakes  to 
prove  the  exiftence  of  a Deity,  he  does  notwithftanding  there  afeend  no 
higher  than  to  the  Pfyche,  or  univerfal  mundane  foul,  as  a felf-moving  prin- 
ciple, and  the  immediate,  or  proper  caufe  of  all  that  motion,  which  is  in 
the  world.  And  this  is  all  the  god,  that  there  he  undertakes  to  prove. 
But  in  other  places  of  his  writings  he  frequently  aflerts,  above  the  felf- 
tnoving  Pfyche,  an  immoveable  and  ftanding  Nous  or  Intellect,  which  was 
properly  the  Demiurgus , or  architecftonick  framer  of  the  whole  world.  And 
laftly,  above  this  multiform  Intelledf,  he  plainly  aflerts  yet  a higher  hypoftafis, 
©ne  moft  Ample  and  moft  abfolutely  perfect  Being  ; which  he  calls  to  cv, 

in 
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in  oppofition  to  that  multiplicity,  which  {peaks  fomething  of  imperfetftion  in 
it,  and  r'xyxS-bv,  goodnefs  itfelf,  as  being  above  mind  and  underftanding  -t 
the  firft  intelligible,  and  an  infinite  fecundity  together  with  overflowing  be- 
nignity. And  accordingly  in  his  fecond  epifile  to  Dionyfius  does  he  mention 
a trinity  of  divine  hypoftafes,  all  together.  Now  the  words  o B-i os  and  to'  Soot, 
God  and  the  divinity  in  Plato,  feem  fometimes  to  comprehend  this  whole  tri- 
nity of  divine  hypoftafes,  as  they  are  again  fometimes  l'everally  applied  to 
each  of  them,  accordingly  as  we  have  already  obferved,  that  Zeus  or  Jupiter 
in  Plato  is  not  always  taken  for  the  firft  and  higheft  hypoftafis  in  his  tri- 
nity, but  fometimes  the  fecond  hypoftafis  of  mind  or  intellect  is  meant 
thereby,  and  fometimes  again  his  third  hypoftafis  of  the  univerfal  and  eter- 
nal Pfyche  •,  neverthelefs  the  firft  of  thefe  three  hypoftafes  is  that,  which  is 
properly  called  by  the  Platonifts  ornyv  Sebml©*,  the  fountain  of  the 
Godhead , and  by  Plato  himlelf  o'  7rxv1uv  (3 xe-t\sus,  vef  o\  % x-d\x  £~i,  « evexx 

7 txvtx,  o x’Itiov  7 tcIvtuv  tm  The  king  of  all  things , about  whom  are  all 

things , and  for  whofe  fake  are  all  things , and  the  caufe  of  all  good  and  excellent 
things. 


And  this  firft  divine  hypoftafis,  which  in  Plato's  theology  is  properly 
avToS-Et^,  the  original  Deity , is  largely  infilled  upon  by  that  philofopher  in 
the  fixth  of  his  Politicks , under  the  name  and  title  of  rxyxQo' v,  the  good  ; 
but  principally  there  illuftrated  by  that  refemblance  of  the  fun,  called  by 
that  philofopher  alfo,  a heavenly  God , and  faid  to  be  the  offspring  of  this 
higheft  good,  and  fomething  analogous  to  it  in  the  corporeal  world,  o,  n tte^ 

XOTQ  EV  TW  V0HTM  T0  7TW,  7 r^o'j  TE  V8V  x)  TOO  V0XU.IVX,  TXTO  TUTOV  iv  TW  o'^OOTW  7T£0J  TE  OlJ/iU 

too  opuy-evx-  This  is  the  fame  in  the  intelligible  world  to  intellect  (or  knowledge ) 
and  intelligible  s,  that  the  fun  is  in  the  fenfible  world  to  fight  and  vifibles.  For, 
as  the  fun  is  not  fight , but  only  the  caufe  of  it ; nor  is  that  light , by  which  we 
fee , the  fame  with  the  fun  itfelf,  but  only  nXioeife,  a fun-like  thing  ; fo  neither  is 
the  fupreme  and  higheft  good  (properly)  knowledge,  but  the  caufe  of  knowledge  ; 
nor  is  intellect  (precifely  confidered  as  fuch)  the  beft  and  moft  perfebt  being, 
but  only  xyxSbeifcs,  a boniform  thing.  Again,  As  the  fun  gives  to  things  not 

only  their  vifibility , but  alfo  their  generation  ; fo  does  that  higheft  good , not 
only  caufe  the  cognofcibility  of  things , but  alfo  their  very  ejfences  and  beings. 
O-Jx  vQlxs  6 tk  xyxQx,  ooAA  et»  ittoiuvx  tyis  vQixs,  x)  S'jvx'azi 

This  higheft  good  being  not  itfelf  properly  ejfence,  but  above  ejjence,  tranfcend- 
ing  the  fame,  both  in  refpebl  of  dignity  and  power . Which  language  and  con- 
ceit of  Plato's  fome  of  the  Greek  fathers  feem  to  have  entertained,  yet  fo 
as  to  apply  it  to  the  whole  Trinity,  when  they  call  God  'nre^Qm,  or  fuper- 
efjential.  But  the  meaning  of  that  philofopher  was,  as  we  conceive,  no  other 
than  this,  that  this  higheft  good  hath  no  particular  charaderiftick  upon  it, 
limiting  and  determining  of  it,  it  being  the  hidden  and  incomprehenfible 
fource  of  all  things.  In  the  laft  place,  we  fhall  obferve,  that  this  firft  divine 
hypoftafis  of  the  Platonick  trinity  is  by  that  philofopher  called,  tbte  Yiyty.ov<§r 
f «‘T*«  irctvToii  7t«tj?£,  The  father  of  the  prince,  and  caufe  of  all  things.  Where- 
in we  cannot  but  take  notice  of  an  admirable  correfpondency  betwixt  the 
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Platonick  philofophy  and  Chriftianity,  in  that  the  fecond  hypoffafis  of  both- 
their  trinities  (called  alio  fometimes  xoy<&  by  the  Platonifts,  as  well  as  vS;) 
is  faid  to  be  the  immediate  caufe  of  all  things  ; and  the  Demiurgus,  the  ar- 
chitett,  maker  or  artificer  of  the  whole  world. 

Now  to  Plato  we  might  here  join  Xenophon , becaufe  he  was  his  equal,  and 
a Socratick  too,  (though  it  feems  there  was  not  fo  good  correfpon- 
dence  betwixt  them  •». ) which  Xenophon however  in  fandry  places  of  his 
writings  he  acknowledge  a plurality  of  gods,  yet  doth  he  give  plain  tefti- 
mony  alfo  of  one  fupreme  and  univerfal  Numen  ; as  this  particularly  % o' 
ctxvtx  ce'iuv  x)  (ZTge/ui^uv,  us  yXv  j ulyas  vi;y  x)  Swvxto;  (£>«vs£Of,  ottoI’^3  S'  ifi  y.og(pyv 
d(pMYs’  He  that  both  agitates  all  things , and  eftablijheth  the  frame  of  the  whole- 
world,  though  he  be  manifejl  to  be  great  ana  powerful,  yet  is  he,,  as  to  his  formr 
inconfpicuous. 
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XXIV.  In  the  next  place  we  come  to  Arijlotle : who,  that  he  acknow- 
ledged more  gods  than  one  (as  well  as  the  other  Pagans)  appears  from  his 
ufing  the  word  fo  often  plurally.  As  particularly  in  this  pafiage  of  his  Ni- 
comachian  Ethicks  ; r bi  teXeIx  EhSxifxovix,  oti  S-Eucrfliw  t »v  e r«  ivigyEix,  x}  Iv- 

IsZOeV  XV  (pxvtin’  TOV s ydg  yxXlTX,  VTTElXr,(pxyEV  [MXXt x)  EV$xly.WXq  ElVXi'  7 T^xfctlS 
Si  Ttolxs  X7T0VE~[XXl  XglXV  XOTOIS  \ TTOTEfHX.  TXS  SiXXlXS  J V yiXoToi  (pXVV VTXt  CWXXXxtIov- 
T Ef  x)  7TXgXXxlxSriXXS  XffoSlSoVTES,  X)  OCX  xXXx  TOIXVTX  xXXx  T xs  XvS^iliSS  V 7T0  — 

/uivovlxs  tx  <po(3fcx  x)  xivSvwJovlxSy  on  xxXov’  jj  raj  EXeiOifu;  ; r'm  St  SucxQ  1 j 

XTOTTOV  0 El  Xj  i<rx J XOTOIS  VOy-l^pX,  v T l TCIXTOV  £1  d£  cuypovss  Tl  XV  ElEV  ; J)  (poo- 
t 1x9 s 0 £7rxiv(fjy,  on  vx  tyyQi  tpxvXxs  £TriQvy.ixs’  $ie£iov£t  Je  ttxv lx  (pxlvoiT  x v 
TX  7TE31  T xs  TTgCcfelS  JZTZgX  xx\  XVX-rlX  $£0>V‘  CoXXx  J UYIV  (llVTE  7ra~VTE?  0 7T uX'aQ XC JIA. 
a'JT«V  x)  tvt^ynv  xfx,  8 yxg  TO.  HkSe'jJ'eiV,  SlcTTEO  TOV  'EvSuy.iUVX'  TM  St  TO  TTpXT- 

'Itiv  xl(prgr\y.£vu,  tn  Si  yxXXov  to  7 tojeu/,  t l XeItte txi  7rX'b  S -tuolx;'  That  perfebl  hap- 
pinefs  is  a fpeculative  or  contemplative  energy ,.  may  be  made  manifejl  from 
hence , becaufe  we  account  the  gods  moft  of  all  happy , Now  what  moral  afti- 
ons  can  we  attribute  to  them  ? Whether  thofe  of  jujlice  amongft  one  another  as 
if  it  were  not  ridiculous  to  fuppofe  the  gods  to  make  contra  bis  and  bargains  among 
tkemf elves,  and  the  like.  Or  elfe  thofe.  of  fortitude  and  magnanimity  •,  as  if 
the  gods  had  their  fears,  dangers  and  difficulties  to  encounter  withal.  Or  thofe 
of  liberality  •,  as  if  the  gods  had  fame  fuch  thing  as  money  too , and  there  were 
among  them  indigent  to  receive  alms.  Or  laftly , fhall  we  attribute  to  them  the 
ablions  of  temperance  ? But  would  not  this  be  a reproachful  commendation  of 
the  gods , to  fay , that  they  conquer  and  mafer  their  vitious  lulls  and  appetites  ? 
’Thus  running  through  all  the  ablions  of  moral  virtue , we  find  them  to  be  final! , 
and  mean , and  unworthy  of  the  gods.  And  yet  we  all  believe  the  gods  to  live,, 
and  confequently  to  abt\  unlefs  we  Jhould  fuppofe  them  perpetually  tofteep , as  En- 
dymion  did.  Wherefore  if ’all  moral  aftions,  and  therefore  much  more  mecha- 
nical operations, be  taken  away  from  that  which  lives  and  underfunds , what  is 
there  left  to  it  befdes  contemplation  ? To  which  he  there  adds  a further  argu* 
ment  alfo  of  the  fame  thing:  Becaufe  other  animals who  are  deprived  of 

scntemplation , partake  not  of  happinefs.  For  to  the  gods  all  their  life  is  happy  *, 

Ur 

*■  Vide  Chment-  Alexandria  in  Cohort*  ad  Gentes,  Cap.VI.  p.  6 1,  & Stroraat.  LihV.  p.  417. 
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to  men  fo  far  forth.,  as  it  approacheth  to  contemplation  ; hut  hrute  animals, that 
- do  not  at  all  contemplate , partake  not  at  all  of  happinefs.  Where  Arifiotle 
plainly  acknowledges  a plurality  of  gods,  and  that  there  is  a certain  higher 
rank  of  beings  above  men.  And  by  the  way  we  may  here  obferve,  how 
from  thole  words  of  his,  r$  7r&m?  v-nt Xr<pxa-i  Six?,  All  men  fuppofe  the  gods 
to  live , and  from  what  follows  in  him,  that  opinion  of  fomelate  writers  may 
be  confuted,  that  the  Pagans  generally  vvorfhipped  the  inanimate  parts  of 
the  world  as  true  and  proper  gods : Arifiotle  here  telling  us,  that  they  uni- 
verfally  agreed  in  this,  that  the  gods  were  animals,  living  and  underftand- 
ing  beings,  and  fuch  as  are  therefore  capable  of  contemplation.  Moreover, 
Arifiotle  in  his  Politicks , writing  of  the  means  to  conferve  a tyranny,  as  he  rs  . 
calls  it,  fets  down  this  for  one  amongft  the  reft;  m SI  tx  wfiq  $£«>'  pXi iWflat 

de i <T7nsSJl£ov\ x Sixtysgovru;,  vtIou  re  yxo  (po&SvTXi,  to  7rcd)etv  t i Trxcxvojxov  u7 to  tuv 
t oiuruVy  txv  SeuriSxfiovx  voftl^anv  sivxi  Toy  olt=x,ov1x  xxl  <P(io-jt!C)U'j  rwy  kx)  h n- 

Soj Aeusitjv  yrlov,  wj  <T'ju.u.xyji<;  i%avn  f)  rlq  For  a prince  or  monarch  to 
feem  to  be  always  more  than  ordinarily  fedulous  about  the  worfioip  of  the  gods  : 
becaufe  men  are  lefs  afraid  of  fujfering  any  injufiice  from  fuch  kings  or  princes , 
as  they  think  to  be  religioujly  difpofed , and  devoutly  affebled  to  wards  ihe  gods. 
Neither  will  they  be  fo  apt  to  make  confpiracics  againft  fuch , they  fuppofing,  that 
the  gods  will  be  their  abettors  and  afiiftants.  Where  the  word  SnmSafiw  fee  ms 
to  be  taken  in  a good  fenfe,  and  in  way  of  commendation  for  a religious  per- 
fon  ; though  we  muft  confefs,  that  Arifiotle  himfelf  does  not  here  write  fo 
much  like  a Sna-iSxfiuv,  as  a meer  politician.  Likewife  in  his  firft  book  de 
Ccelo , he  writeth  thus;  irxvltq  olvOguTroi  7rsol  Seuv  lyyaw  xnroXrfiiv,  -f,  ttxvtu;  too  ^ , 

dvXTXTUl  TUI  $Au)  T07T0V  XTTQ MbxQl,  Vfy  B TiAA'/JVEf,  u>q  TM  cHhx'JXTU  TO  xQx'JXTO'J 

cruvY,(>Tn[j.ivQv,  «y  eo  tj  hFov,  dnria  ft,  e'o,  &c.  All  men  have  an  opinion  or  Tow.  1. 

pcrfuajion , that  there  are  gods . And  they,  who  think  fo , as  well  Barbarians  as  °Pcrd 
Greeks , attribute  the  highefi  place  to  that  which  is  divine , as  fuppofing  the  im- 
m mortal  heavens  to  be  mofi  accommodate  to  immortal  gods.  Wherefore  if  there 
he  any  divinity , as  unquefiionably  there  is,  the  body  of  the  heavens  mufi  be  ac- 
. knowledged  to  be  of  a different  kind  from  that  of  the  elements.  And  in  the  fol- 
lowing book  he  tells  us  again,  ffhat  it  is  mofi  agreeable  t«  fxxindx  nyfi  tuv 
$£wy,  to  that  vaticination,  which  all  men  have  in  their  minds  concerning  the 
gods,  to  fuppofe  the  heaven  to  be  a quinteffence  difiinbl  from  the  elements , and 
therefore  incorruptible.  Where  Arifiotle  affirmeth,  that  men  have  generally 
(xxvtbIxv,  a vaticination  in  their  minds  concerning  gods ; to  wit,  that 
thernfelves  are  not  the  higheft  beings,  but  that  there  is  a rank  of  in- 
tellectual beings,  fuperior  to  men  ; the  chief  of  which  is  the  fupreme 
Deity  ; concerning  whom  there  is  indeed  the  greateft  y-xntlx  or  vaticina- 
. tion  of  all. 


it. 


We  acknowledge  it  to  be  very  true,  that  Arifiotle  does  not  fo  much  inftft 
upon  daemons,  as  Plato  and  the  generality  of  Pagans  in  that  age  did  ; and 
probably  he  had  not  fo  great  a belief  of  their  exiftence ; though  he  doth 
make  mention  of  them  alfo,  as  when  in  his  Metaphyficks  % fpeaking  of  bo- 
dies compounded  of  the  elements,  he  inftanceth  in  te  * dxipomx,  animals 
and  damans , and  elfewhere  he  infinuates  them  to  have  airy  bodies,  in  thefe 
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words  ; iirdfwntreii  yxg  a v tj?,  f,  Six  Ti'jx  aWlxv,  v iv  tu  a/^i  'pvyji,  t??  ev  toi?  £wo»C 
PeXri m sr <,  xSxvxtutsox,  Some  perhaps  would  demand  a reafon,why  the  foul  that 

is  in  the  air , is  better  and  more  immortal  than  that  in  animals.  However,  whe- 
ther Arijlotle  believed  thefe  lower  daemon  gods  or  no,  it  is  cercain,  that  Ire 
acknowledged  a higher  kind  of  gods,  namely  the  intelligences  of  all  the 
leveral  fpheres,  if  not  alfo  the  fouls  of  them  and  the  liars ; which  fpheres 
being,  according  to  the  allronomy  then  received,  forty  feven  in  number,  he 
mull  needs  acknowledge  at  leaf:  fo  many  gods.  Befides  which,  Arijlotle 
feems  alfo  to  fuppofe  another  fort  of  incorporeal  gods,  without  the  heavens, 
where,  according  to  him,  there  is  neither  body,  nor  place,  nor  vacuum,  nor 
time  3 in  thefe  words  ; aV  iv  totu  t xks7  Trifpvxsv,  xts  y^bv^  aura  7 roteT  yroxQxsa, 
i$'  £j~lv  iSsvo ; it hy.lx  y.s'Jx&oXri,  t uv  U7te£>  mb  ifcuTxlu  Tslcx.yy.ivuv  (pcgxv,  aAA’  ai>aA- 
Aoiwla  x)  xttx^v,  mu  zo'rrv  'lyjrdx  l^uvv  v.x ) xvTxgxsrdTyv  $ixts\s7  tov  a7rai/I a xluvx’ 

They 3 who  exift  there , are  fuch  as  are  neither  apt  to  be  in  a place , nor  to  wax  old 
•with  time , nor  is  there  any  change  at  all  in  thofe  things  above  the  high  eft  f here-, 
but  they  being  impaftible  and  unalterable , lead  the  heft  and  moft  f elf  Sufficient  life, 
throughout  all  eternity . But  this  paffage  is  not  without  fufpicion  of  being 
fuppofititious. 

Notwithllanding  all  which,  that  Arijlotle  did  affert  one  fupreme  and  uni- 
verfal  Numen,  is  a thing  alfo  unquellionable.  For  though  it  be  granted, 
that  he  ufeth  the  lingular  S-eoV,  as  likewife  to  hslov  and  to"  bxiybvcov,  many  times 
indefinitely,  for  a god  in  general,  or  any  divine  being  ; and  that  fuch  places 
as  thefe  have  been  oftentimes  millaken  by  Chriftian  writers,  as  if  Arijlotle 
had  meant  the  fupreme  God  in  them  ; yet  it  is  neverthelefs  certain,  that  he 
often  ufeth  thofe  words  alfo  emphatically,  for  one  only  fupreme  God.  As 
in  that  of  his  Metaphyficks,  0,  TE  ydg  hto;  noun  TO  x’Itiov  ttxgiv  sivxi  y.xl  x^yf  Ti?* 
God  feemelh  to  be  a caufe  and  certain  principle  to  all  things.  And  alfo  in  his 
De  Anima , where  he  {peaks  of  the  foul  of  the  heavens,  and  its  circular  mo- 
Lill  tion : a’AAa  yjv  i$  oti  j3eAtiov  Xsyslxc  y iyjev  tov  Bsbv  Sex  t»t  0 kukAw  Troetlv  ip’s- 

[P.  10.  Tom.  mu  xJ/uj^u,  °Tl  fiixliov  aum  to  xivsSixi  tk  jufuEtu,  xivs hSxi  <5e  st u;  H aAAces* 

II.  Oper.]  Neither  is  that  a good  caufe  of  the  circular  motion  of  the  heavens 3 which  they 
(that  is  the  Platonills)  call  the  to  (3ixhov,  becaufe  it  is  better  3 that  itfhould  be  fo 
than  other  wife  ; as  if  God  therefore  ought  to  have  made  the  foul  of  the  world 
fuch , as  to  move  the  heaven  circularly 3 becaufe  it  was  better  for  it  to  move  fo 
than  otherwife:  but  this  being  afpeculation  that  properly  belongs  to  fome  other 
fcience3  we  jhall  no  further  purfue  it  in  this  place.  Thus  afterwards  again,  in 
the  fame  book  *,  avy^xlvei  Si  ’EyvreSoxXeT  ys  x)  d.<P^ov'sc~xlov  sivx t tov  hcov,  ycov©3 
yd]]  t uv  {-oiysluv  sv  ts  yvugisl,  to  Nsm®*,  tx  Si  3-vyrx  vrxvrx,  .lx  ttxvtuv  ydg  ixxTov' 
Jt  follows  from  Empedocles  his  principles,  that  God  muft  needs  be  the  moft  un- 
wife of  all 3 he  alone  being  ignorant  of  that  (out  of  which  all  other  things  are 
compounded)  vsik^,  or  contention  (becaufe  himftlf  is  nothing  but  (peXex, 
unity  and  friendjhip ) whereas  mortal  animals  may  know  or  conceive  all  things , 
they  being  commpounded  of  all.  Which  fame  paffage  we  have  again  alfo,  .in 

his 
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Chap.  IV.  of  one  univerfal  Numen . 

is  Metaphyficks from  whence  it  was  before  cited  to  another  purpofe. 
To  thefe  might  be  added  another  place  out  of  his  book  of  Generation  and 
Corruption  % to  oA  ov  avviTrXvipoccriv  o'  S-eoj,  evriXeyc  7row<mi;  yivsQiv’  God  hath  filed 
up  the  whole , or  univerfe , conftautly  fupplies  the  famey  having  made  a con- 

tinual fucceffive  generation.  Laftly,  to  Sxipoviov  is  fometimes  plainly  ufed  by 
Ariftotle  alfo,  not  for  the  divinity  in  general,  or  any  thing  that  is  divine, 
but  for  that  one  fupreme  Deity,  the  governor  of  the  whole  world.  Thus  in  that 
paffageof  his  Rhetorick  to  Alexander,  txto  eovw  $nx(pi%oy.tv  tuv  \onrm  £«c<jy, 
el  fxsylc-s;  Tiwiif  u7ro  -a  Sxiy.ojtms  tu^wtej1  ‘This  is  that , wherein  we  men  differ 
from  other  animals , having  received  the  great  eft  honour  from  God , that  though 
they  he  endued  with  appetite  and  anger  and  other  paffions , as  well  as  we,  yet 
we  alone  are  furnijhed  with  fpeech  and  reafon. 
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Over  and  befides  which-,  Ariftotle  in  his  Metaphyficks  (as  hath  been  al-  L‘b. 1 4-  r-  to. 
ready  obferved)  profeffedly  oppofeth  that  imaginary  opinion  of  many  inde-  ^ r ’ 
pendent  principles  of  the  univerfe;  that  is,  of  many  unmade  felf-exiftent Tom*  IV. 
deities;  he  confuting  the  fame  from  the  phenomena,  becaufe  ahrxvlx  ^oko per.] 
ev  truvTETO'.x.'ioij,  all  things  are  plainly  co-ordered  to  one , the  whole  world  con- 
fpiring  into  one  agreeing  harmony  ; whereas  if  there  were  many  principles 
or  independent  Deities,  the  fyftem  of  the  world  muft  needs  have  been  Iwh- 
cofuah jf,  incoherent  and  inconfpiring , like  an  ill-agreeing  drama,  botch’d  up 
of  many  impertinent  interfertions.  Whereupon  Ariftotle  concludes  after  this 
manner,  to  ov lx  » fixhilxi  xcocwj  7roAiT£V£ola(, 


OJ*  dyotSov  TIoXviCQigxviriy  rEtf  Koigay^V 

things  will  not  he  ill  adminiftred  (which  was  then  it  feems  a kind  of  pro- 
verbial fpeech)  and  according  to  Homer,  the  government  of  many  is  not  good , 

(nor  could  the  affairs  of  the  world  be  evenly  carried  on  under  it)  wherefore 
there  is  one  Prince  or  Monarch  over  all.  From  which  paffage  of  Ariftotle' s 
it  is  evident,  that  though  he  afferted  noAvOffav,  a multiplicity  of  gods  in  the 
vulgar  fenfe,  as  hath  been  already  declared,  yet  he  abfolutely  denied  IToAu- 
xo^xv.'nv  and  IToAua^av,  a polyarchy  or  mundane  ariftocracy , that  is,  a multi- 
plicity of  firft  principles  and  independent  deities.  Wherefore  though  Ariftotle 
doated  much  upon  that  whimfey  of  his,  of  as  many  intelligibles,  or  eternal 
and  immovable  minds  (now  commonly  called  intelligences)  as  there  are 
movable  fpheres  of  all  kinds  in  the  heavens,  (which  he  flicks  not  alfo  fome- 
times to  call  principles;)  yet  muft  he  of  neceffity  be  interpreted  to  have 
derived  all  thefe  from  one  fupreme  univerfal  Deity,  which,  as  Simplicius 
expreffeth  it,  is  'A%XP  the  principle  of  principles ; and  which  com- 

prehends and  contains  thofe  inferior  deities  under  it,  after  the  fame  manner 
as  the  primum  mobile , or  higheft  fphere, contains  all  the  leffer  fpheres  within 
it : becaufe  otherwife  there  would  not  be  eT?  Ko(oay©»,  one  prince  or  monarch 
over  the  whole  ; but  the  government  ol  the  world  would  be  a polykoerany 
or  . ariftocracy  of  gods,  concluded  to  be  an  ill  government.  Moreover,  as  ^ , 

Plotinus  reprefents  Ariftotle ’s  fenfe,  it  is  not  conceivable,  that  fo  many  inde-c/^‘^  ° 

pendent  [Cap.  IX. 
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pendent  principles  ffiould  thus  conftantly  confpire,  7 r^o?  ev  'l^yov  iw  r*  Travlo'j 
ffvyXpuvtxv,  into  one  work , agreeable  fym phony,  and  harmony  of  the 

whole  heaven.  As  there  could  not  be  any  reafon  neither,  why  there  Ihould 
be  juft  fo  many  of  thefe  intelligences,  as  there  are  lpheres  and  no  more  ; 
and  it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  nxrd  twtv^Uv  doyd;  elvou,  that  the  firft  prin- 
ciples of  the  univerfe  happened  by  chance . 


Now  this  higheft  principle,  as  it  is  dx'vril&>  aVA,  an  immoveable  effence , is 
by  Arijlotle  in  the  firft  place  fuppofed  to  be  dpxf  xtvweut,  the  principle  of 
motion  in  the  univerfe , or  at  leaft  of  that  chiefeft  motion  of  the  primum  mobile 
or  higheft  fphere,  (which  according  to  the  aftronomy  of  thofe  timqs  feems  to 
have  been  the  fphere  of  fixed  ftars)  by  whofe  rapid  circumgyration,  all  the 
other  fpheres  and  heavens  were  imagined  to  be  carried  round,  from  eaft  to 
weft.  And  accordingly  the  fupreme  Deity  is  by  Arijlotle  called  to'  7 t^tov 
’mvxv  cckIvtiIov,  the  firft  immovable  mover,  or  the  mover  of  the  primum  mobile, 
and  whole  heaven.  Which  firft  mover  being  concluded  by  him  to  be  but 
one,  he  doth  from  thence  infer  the  Angularity  of  the  heaven  or  world,  h 
p Eii  oloa.  rw  A o'yu)  x)  dji^pif,  to  7 r^wrov  mvuv  dAvvflov  oV  f,  to  xivt/pcvov  a. ox  dsl 
■f)  cvvcxfis  bu  y.ovov.  ft?  xpx  » gave;  pov(5y‘  There  is  one  numerically  firft  im- 
movable mover  and  no  more  \ and  therefore  there  is  but  one  movable  neither , 
that  is,  but  one  heaven  or  world.  In  which  doCtrine  of  Ariftotle's,  there 
Teems  to  be  a great  difference  betwixt  his  philofophy  and  that  of  Plato's  ; 
in  tha t Plato  makes  the  principle  of  motion  in  the  heavens  and  whole  world 
to  be  a felf-moving  foul,  but  Arijlotle  fuppofeth  it  to  be  an  immovable  mind 
or  intellect.  Neverthelefs,  according  t o Ari ft 0 tie's  explication  of  himfelf, 
the  difference  betwixt  them  is  not  great,  if  any  at  all  j Ariftotle's  immove- 
able mover  being  underftood  by  him,  not  to  move  the  heavens  efficiently, 
but  only  objectively  and  finally,  «?  igupevov,  as  being  loved.  Which  conceit 
of  his  Proclus  upon  Plato's  Timaus  perftringeth  after  this  manner  •,  tuv  tx- 

XxtUV  0 ! p\v  TO V XOTpOV  BTriS-JJuvIcS  E7Ti  TGV  U8V,  Xj  ltd  Td  Bp’PlpSf,  T«  TTift  TO  7 T^UTCV 
CgBxloV,  loV TE?  Ci'JTU  TW  yJwjTiV,  » llv  'Ip XT XV  047 TO  T»  VV  XxQriXBiV  El?  XVTOV,  BV  IQu)  7 TfVOTTX- 

%ocvt£S  xvtov  toi?  Bgoc^plots  p\v  tuv  aiffurwv,  pyltv  11  ysvvriTixov  cy^xTtv  iv  tw  bxvtuv  (puret. 

Some  of  the  ancients  converting  the  world  to  mind  ( or  intellect')  and  making  it 
move  only  by  love  of  that  firft  definable,  acknowledged  nothing  at  all  to  defcend 
down  from  Mind  (or  God ) upon  the  world  but  equalized  the  fame  with  other 
amiable  things , amongft  fenfibles , that  have  nothing  generative  in  their  nature . 
Where  Proclus  feems  to  fuppofe  Arijlotle  to  have  attributed  to  God  no  effi- 
ciency at  all  upon  the  world  ; the  contrary  whereunto  fhall  be  evidenly 
proved  afterwards.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  certain,  that  Arijlotle , befides 
his  immoveable  mover  of  the  heavens,  which  moveth  only  finally,  or  as  be- 
ing loved,  muft  needs  fuppofe  another  immediate  mover  of  them,  or  effi- 
cient caufe  of  that  motion ; which  could  be  nothing  but  a foul,  that,  ena- 
moured with  this  fupreme  mind,  did,  as  it  were  in  imitation  of  it,  continually 
turn  round  the  heavens.  Which  feems  to  be  nothing  but  Plato's  doClrine 
difguifed  j that  philofopher  affirming  likewife,  the  circular  motions  of  the 
heavens,  caufed  efficiently  by  a foul  of  the  world  in  his  Timaus  *,  to  be. 


Tt)V 
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tm  vsg  i vav  *1  (pgovwtv  pxXi  o~x  * 1 <r«v,  <2  motion , that  is  moft  agreeable  to  that  of  mind 
or  wifdom  : And  again  in  his  laws  ’,  tw  tou  v»  irtpofy  irdnu's  w?  SwxVv,  oi’xeiotk- 
TW  o/xo i'*y,  //&<*/  which  of  all  corporeal  motions  only  refembles  the  circuit  of 
intellect.  Which  Platonick  conceit  found  entertainment  with  Boetius3  who  De  Con  ft.  L, 
writing  of  the  foul  of  the  world,  reprefents  it  thus  j 9, 


Qua  cum  fella  duos  motum  glomeravit  in  orbes , 
In  femet  reditura  meat , mentemque  profundam 
Circuit , & fimili  confer  tit  imagine  caelum. 


"Wherefore,  as  well  according  to  Plato’s  hypothefis,  as  Ariftotleys,  itmay^ 
be  affirmed  of  the  fupreme  Deity,  in  the  fame  Boetius  his  language,  that* 

— — Stab  Hi fque  martens  dat  cun  It  a movcri. 

Being  itfelf  immoveable , it  caufeth  all  other  things  to  move.  The  imme- 
diate efficient  caufe  of  which  motion  alfo,  no  lefs  according  to  Ariftotle  than 
Plato , feems  to  have  been  a mundane  foul  -,  however  Ariftotle  thought  not 
fo  fit  to  make  this  foul  a principle-,  in  all  probability,  becaufe  he  was  not 
fo  well  allured  of  the  incorporeity  of  fouls,  as  of  minds  or  intellects,. 


Neverthelefs  this  is  not  the  only  thing,  which  Ariftotle  imputed  to  his  fir  ft 
and  higheft  immoveable  principle,  or  the  fupreme  Deity,  its  turning  round 
of  the  primum  mobile , and  that  no  otherwife  than  as  being  loved,  or  as  the 
final  caufe  thereof,  as  Proclus  fuppofed  ; but  he,  as  well  as  Anaxarogas , af- ^ j , 
firted  it  to  be  alfo,  r»  sv  xj  y.a Aw?  xlrlxv,  the  caufe  of  well  and  fit , or  to  b fp* 

clvsv  to  £u,  that  without  which  there  could  be  no  fuch  thing  as  well ; that  is, 
no  order,  no  aptitude,  proportion  and  harmony  in  the  univerfe:  He  declaring 
excellently,  that  £<  [xi]  t(~xi  wxgx  tx  uI&yitx  aAAa,  tcrou  x}  aAA* 

dsl  tvv  dog/ftc  <x%yf,  Unlefs  there  were  fomething  elfe  in  the  world  befides  fen - 
fibles , there  could  be  neither  beginning  nor  order  in  it , but  one  thing  would  be 
the  principle  of  another  infinitely , or  without  end.  And  again  in  another  place 
already  cited1,  ra  eu  xj  x*Aw?,  <Vo>?  bte  7ru£  bte  J/iiv,  StC.  xvtu  avTopxTu  xj 
T-lyYi  tcQvtov  iTTiTft\ixi  -n-^xypot.  xaA  «?  tyti.  It  is  not  at  all  likely, that  either  fire  or 
earth,  or  any  fuch  body,fhouldbe  the  caufe  of  that  well  and  fit  that  is  in  the  world  5 
nor  can  fo  noble  an  effcll  as  this  be  reafonably  imputed  to  chance  or  fortune . 
"Wherefore  himfclf,  agreeably  with  Anaxagoras,  concludes,  that  it  is  Nou? 
or  Mind , which  is  properly  Atwv  t«  x«Aw?  xj  bgQuoy  the  caufe  of  well  and  rights 
and  accordingly  does  he  frequently  call  the  fupreme  Deity  by  that  name. 

He  affirming  likewife3,  that  the  order,  pulchritude  and  harmony  of  the 
whole  world  dependeth  upon  that  one  higheft  and  fupreme  Being  in  it, 
after  the  fame  manner  as  the  order  of  an  army  dependeth  upon  the  general 
or  emperor,  who  is  not  for  the  order, 
eft  Being  of  the  univerfe  is  therefore 


* Lib.  X.  p.  66a. 
^ Ibid.  Lib.  V ii  , 
M.  Oper. 


Cap,  III,  p.  z66.  Teal. 


but  the  order  for  him.  Which  high- 
called  by  him  alfo,  conformably  to 

Plato , 

3 Ibid- Lib.  XIV.  Cajv  X,  p.  484,  48 
I om.  VI.  Oper. 
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cap.  10. 
fP.  484. 
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Met.  1.  I. 
c.  3. 

[P.  266. 
Tom.  IV. 
Oper] 

Met.  L.  14. 
C'  7* 

[P-  479- 
Tom.  IV. 
Oper.} 

De  Part.  An. 
L.  1. 


Lib.  2.  c.  6. 
[P-474- 
'i  om  I# 
Oper.] 

Ar.  de  An. 
L.  1.  c.  7. 
[P.  16.  Tom 
If.  Oper  ] 


Mind  according  to  Ariflotle,  B 0 o k I. 

Plato , tc  xyxSdv  x^oogi  Qae'vov,  the  feparati  good  of  the  world,  in  way  of  diftindi- 
on  from  that  intrinfick  or  inherent  good  of  it,  which  is  the  order  and  har- 
mony itfelf:  ’ETTuntetrlcov  Je  k}  vortex;  ryji  r*  QueiS  to  xyx Sov  yl,  id 
olcifov  ",  troTepov  xeyuc nt/xevov  ti,  f,  xw o xxA  xjto  ; ?!  tw  TCtfctv  j $ x[x<poreoui 

W <T7T£()  r^T£V[XX  \ X Oil  y&g  El>  T VJ  T^ft  TO  £V  0 fACtWov  XTO?, 

u yx(>  btoj  cha  ttii/  raf-m,  aAA’  skew?)  Six  turoj  tow*  wia  <rvvT£rxx'lxl  -ttwj* 

Jt  he  confidered  alfo,  what  is  the  good,  and  bejt  of  the  univerfe  ; u’£i?- 

ther  its  own  order  only?  or  fomething  feparate  and  exijling  by  itfelf?  or 
rather  both  of  them  together  ? As  the  good  of  an  army  confifleth  both  in 
its  order , and  likewife  in  its  general  or  emperor,  but  principally  in  this 
latter , becaufe  the  emperor  is  not  for  the  order  of  the  army,  but  the  order  of 
the  army  is  for  him  \ for  all  things  are  co-ordered  together  with  God , and  refpec - 
tively  to  him.  Wherefore  fince  Arijlotle’s  fupreme  Deity,  by  what  name  fo- 
ever  called,  whether  mind  or  good,  is  the  proper  efficient  caufe  of  all  that 
well  and  fit,  that  is  in  the  univerfe,  of  all  the  order,  pulchritude,  and  har- 
mony thereof ; it  mud  needs  be  granted,  that  befides  its  being  the  final 
caufe  of  motion,  or  its  turning  round  the  heavens  by  being  loved,  it  was  al- 
fo the  efficient  caufe  of  the  whole  frame  of  nature  and  fyflem  of  the  world. 
Arid  thus  does  he  plainly  declare  his  fenfe,  where  he  applauds  Anaxagoras 
for  maintaining  N»v  elvxi  ^ ra  xoQ/xh  f,  nil;  rxgeu;  7TA0-JK  xl'nov,  that  mind  is  the 
caufe  not  only  of  all  order , but  alfo  of  the  whole  world : and  when  himfelf  po- 
fitively  affirms,  £*  mat Wn;  a^ii;  yfyrxi  o ovgx f,  r\  (pu<rn,  that  from  fuch  a 
principle  as  this,  depends  the  heaven,  and  nature.  Where  by  heaven  is  meant 
the  whole  world,  and  by  nature  that  artificial  nature  of  his  before  infilled 
on,  which  doth  nothing  in  vain,  but  always  adeth  for  ends  regularly,  and 
is  the  inflrument  of  the  divine  mind.  He  alfo  fomewhere  affirmeth,thatif  the 
heavens  or  world  were  generated,  that  is,  made  in  time,  fo  as  to  have  had-a 
beginning,  then  it  was  certainly  made,  not  by  chance  and  fortune,  but  by 
fuch  an  artificial  nature  as  is  the  inflrument  of  aperfedmind.  And  in  his 
Phyficks,  where  he  contends  for  the  world’s  ante-eternity,  he  concludes  ne- 
verthelefs,  dvxyxn  vow  amov  xx)  cpvtnv  dvxt  rovde  n xvidf,  that  mind  together  with 
nature  mufl  of  neceffity  be  the  caufe  of  this  whole  univerfe.  For  though  the 
world  were  never  fo  much  coeternal  with  mind,  yet  was  it  in  order  of  nature 
after  it,  and  junior  to  it  as  the  effed  thereof,  himfelf  thus  generoully  re- 
folving,  iuXoywrx'lov  clvxi  vow  7rgoyevis~x1ov,  xx)  xu giov  xxlx  (pvQiv’  rx  (Je  o~oi%e7x 
(pxTi  7 rguTx  tuv  ovluv  cfvxi,  that  though  fome  (that  is  the  Atheifls)  affirm  the  e- 
'•  lements  to  have  been  the  firjl  Beings,  yet  it  was  the  moft  reafonable  thing  of  all 
to  conclude,  that  Mind  was  the  oldeft  of  all  things,  andfenior  to  the  world  and 
elements  ■,  and  that , according  to  nature , it  had  a princely  and fovereign  domi- 
nion over  all.  Wherefore  we  think  it  now  lufficiently  evident,  that  Aridotle’s 
lupreme  Deity  does  not  only  move  the  heavens  as  being  loved,  or  is  the  fi- 
nal caufe  of  motion  •,  but  alfo  was  the  efficient  caufe  of  this  whole  mundane 
fyflem,  framed  according  to  the  beft  wifdom,  and  after  the  befl  manner 
poffible. 


For  perhaps  it  may  not  be  arnifs  here  toobferve,  that  God  was  not  cal- 
led Mind  by  Ariflotle , and  thofe  other  ancient  philofophers,  .according 
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to  that  vulgar  fenfe  of  many  in  thefe  days  of  ours  ; as  if  he  were  indeed  an 
underftanding  or  perceptive  being,  and  that  perfectly  omnifcient,  but  yet 
neverthelefs  l'uch,  as  adted  all  things  arbitrarily,  being  not  determined  by 
any  rule  or  nature  ofgoodnefs,  but  only  by  his  own  fortuitous  will,  For,  ac- 
cording to  thofe  ancient  philofophers,  that,  which  a<5ts  without  refpedf  to 
goo‘d,  would  not  be  fo  much  accounted  mens  as  dementia , mind , as  madnefs 
or  folly  ; and  to  impute  the  frame  of  nature  or  fyftem  of  the  world,  together 
with  the  government  of  the  fame,  to  fuch  a principle  as  this,  would  have 
been  judged  by  them  all  one,  as  to  impute  them  to  chance  or  fortune.  But 
Arifiotle  and  thofe  other  philofophers,  who  called  the  fupreme  God  N«V  or 
Mind , underftood  thereby  that,  which  of  all  things  in  the  whole  world  is 
mod  oppofite  to  chance,  fortune,  and  temerity  ; that  which  is  regulated  by 
the  to  £?  the  well  and  fit  of  every  thing,  if  it  be  not  rather  the  very 

rule,  meafure  and  efience  of  fitnefs  itfelf;  that  which  adteth  all  for  ends 
and  good,  and  doth  every  thing  after  the  bed  manner,  in  order  to  the 
whole.  Thus  Socrates  in  that  place  before  cited  out  of  Plato's  PhadOy  in- 
terprets the  meaning  of  that  opinion,  that  Mind  made  the  world , and  was  the 
caufe  of  all  things  : rcyyitrxynVy  el  touto  btwj  eyei,  tov  vojv  rrxvlx  xoQyeZvy  xxl  exxs~ov 
riSevxi  TauTrj  om i xv  j3sAt»s-<*  eyy  That  therefore  every  thing  might  be  concluded 
to  have  been  difpofed  of  after  the  beft  manner  poffible.  And  accordingly  Theo- 
phrafius , Ariftotle's  fcholar  and  fucceffor,  deferibeth  God  after  this  manner, 
re  7rguTov  xxl  .3-£icrx1ov}  ttxvIx  tx  xyrx  y.vjpjy , That  firft  and  divinefi  Being 
of  ally  which  willeth  all  the  befi  things.  Whether  of  thefe  two  hypothefes 
concerning  God,  one  of  the  ancient  Pagan  philofophers,  that  God  is  asefifen- 
tially  goodnefs  as  wifdom,  or,  as  Plotinus  after  Plato  calls  him,  decency 
and  fitnefs  itfelf  ; the  other,  of  fame  late  profeffors  of  Chriftianity,  that  he 
is  nothing  but  arbitrary  will,  omnipotent  and  omnifcient  ; I fay,  whether 
of  thefe  two  is  more  agreeable  to  piety  and  true  Chriftianity,  we  fhall  leave 
it  to  be  confidered. 

Laftly,  it  is  not  without  probability,  that  Arifiotle  did,  befides  the  frame 
of  nature,  and  fabrick  of  the  world,  impute  even  the  very  fubltance  of 
things  themfelves  a'fo  to  the  divine  efficiency,  (nor  indeed  can  there  well 
be  any  doubt  of  any  thing  fave  only  the  matter  *,  ) partly  from  his  affirming 
God  to  be  a caufe  and  principle  to  all  things,  and  partly  from  his  commend- 
ing this  do&rine  of  Anaxagoras , xyx  r£  y.x A&k,  xl-ixv  xxl  xgyfiv  ehx i t m o.rxv  Met.L.  i . c. 
voCi/,  That  Mind  was , together  with  well  and  fit , the  caufe  and  principle  of  l P-  266. 
things  themfelves.  However,  that  Arifiotle' s inferior  gods  at  lead,  and 
therefore  his  intelligences  of  the  leffcr  fpheres,  which  were  incorporeal  fub- 
fiances,  were  all  of  them  produced  or  created  by  one  fupreme,  may  be  fur- 
ther confirmed  from  this  definition  of  his  in  his  rhetorick,  to  Sxiyhjiov  sdev  L.  2.  23. 

is-iv,  os  a a’  « hwcy  hioZ ’l^yo'jy  The  divinity  is  nothing  but  either  God  or  the^''^^- 
work  of  God.  Where  is  unqueftionably  ufed  in  way  of  eminency  for  QCm b111, 
•the  lupreme  Deity,  as  in  thofe  other  places  of  Arifiotle'?,  before  cited,  to  fif 
which  fundry  more  might  be  added,  as,  nxvlx  eyev  t xpxhx  0 3-toj,  xxl  Ir-lv  ffz.  e 
osvto gxycy  God  poffeffeth  all  good  things y and  is  felf-fufjicient : and  again  where  [P.  255. 
he  fpeaks  of  things,  that  are  more  than  praife-  worthy,  mourow  <Je  elvxt  rov  heov  Tam- 1J[I- 
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y.%>  r (xyccSov,  nf>o<;  rxZrx  yxg  not)  r x\Kx  dvxtpi^xi,  fuch  are  Gcd  and  Coed* 
for  lo  thefe  are  all  other  things  referred.  Blit  here  Arijiotle  affirming,  that 
'there  is  nothing  divine,  but  either  God  him f elf,  or  the  work  and  effebl  of  God, 
plainly  implies,  that  there  was  no  multitude  of  felf-exiftent  deities,  and 
that  thofe  intelligences  of  the  lefter  ftars  or  fpheres,  however  eternal,  were 
themfelves  alfo  produced  or  caufed  by  one  fupreme  Deity. 

Furthermore,  Arijiotle  declares,  that  this  fpeculation  concerning  the  Deity 
does  conftitute  a particular  fcience  by  itfclf,  diftinft  from  thofe  other  fpc- 
dilative  lciences  of  phyfiology,  and  the  pure  mathematicks  •,  fo  that  there 
are  in  all  three  fpeculative  faiences,  diftinguifhed.  by  their  feveral  ob- 
jects, phylioTogy,  the  pure  mathematicks,  and  theology  or  meta- 
phyficks  : the  former  of  thefe,  that  is,  phyfiology,  being  ccnverfant  -nidi 
dyjjdirtx  yh,  xXa  ax  xxwylx,  about  things  both  infeparablc  from  matter , and 
moveable  ; the  fecond  (viz.  geometry,  or  the  pure  mathematicks)  md 
dxtyrilx  yh,  a A A.’  a «aa’  w?  d uA  y,  About  things  immoveable  indeed , but 

not  really  J'eparable  from  matter , fo  as  to  exijl  alone  by  themfelves  but  the 
third  and  laft,  -mfi  rol  x)  dAvdlx,  Concerning  things  both  immoveable  and 
J'eparable  from  matter , that  is,  incorporeal  fubjtances  immoveable : this  philo- 
lopher  there  adding,  d ym  ss~'i  t!j  hifx  i<rlx  ttxox  raj  £p;xr«  trover wjxs  h (pucixi 
uv  uy  7r^u)TV)  i7ric~r\yt,  el  J't  irl  xtrlx  oo>dvy1@yi  air n 1 Tgoregx,  xx\  (piAoaotplx  TrguTy' 

That  if  there  were  no  other  fubjlance  befides  thefe  natural  things,  which  are 
material  and  moveable , then  would  phyfiology  be  the  firfi  fcience  \ but  if  there 
he  any  immoveable  fubjlance,  the  philofophy  thereof  mujl  needs  in  order  of  nature 
be  before  the  other.  Laftly,  he  concludes,  that  as  the  fpeculative  fciences  in 
general  are  more  noble  and  excellent  than  the  other,  fo  is  theology  or  me- 
taphyficks  the  moll  honourable  of  all  the  fpeculatives.  Now  the  chief  points 
of  the  Ariftotelick  theology,  or  metaphyfical  dobtrine  concerning  God, 
feem  to  be  thefe  four  following.  Firft,  that  though  all  things  be  not  inge- 
nit  or  unmade,  according  to  that  in  his  book  againft  Xenophanes  z,  xf 
xvxyxYi  dyevnl x ttx'jIx  dvou}  y ovJsv  xuAvu  yryovdxi  'infix  Iriridv’  There  is  no 
neceffity,  that  all  things  fhould  be  unmade,  for  what  hinders  but  that  feme  things 
may  be  generated  from  other  things?  Yet  there  mult  needs  be  fomething 
eternal  and  unmade,  as  likewife  incorruptible,  becaufe  d Trobrxi  oiCxt. 
tpQxfxl,  7rxvlx  (pOxfx4  If  all  fubftances  were  corruptible , then  all  might 
ceme  to  nothing.  Which  eternal,  unmade  for  felf-exiftent)  and  incor- 
ruptible fubftance,  according  to  Arijiotle,  is  not  fenfelefs  matter,  but  a perfebb 
mind.  Secondly,  that  God  is  alfo  an  incorporeal  fubftance,  Y.vxjs>f\,cpdy  im 
al&riTui’j  feparate from  fenfibles , and  not  only  fo,  bur,  according  to  Arijlotleh 
judgment  likewife,  xhix!gd(§y,  and  xy.^yc,  and  xy.ey&iK,  indivifible,  and  de- 
void of  parts , and  magnitude.  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  but  that  befides  Arijiotle, 
the  generality  of  thofe  other  ancients,  who  afferted  incorporeal  fubftance,  did 
fuppofe  it  likewife  to  be  unextended,  they  dividing  fubftances  fas  we 
learn  from  Philo)  into  dxryyxhxxl,  xxl  xbtx~x!oi  o-Jo-m,  dijiant  and  in- 
diftant , or  extended  and  unextended  fubflances.  Which  dobtrine,  whether 
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true  or  no,  is  not  here  to  be  difcufied.  Thirdly,  t'x-jtov  voZ;  xxl  iWo'v,  Thai  Met.  Lib.  14 
in  Cod  intellect  is  really  the  fame  thing  with  the  intelligibles.  Becaufe  thedivine c'  7-  ^ c 9 
Mind  being  (at  lead  in  order  of  nature)  fenior  to  all  things,  and  architedlo- 
nical  of  the  world,  could  not  look  abroad  for  its  objedls,  or  find  them  any 
where  without  itfelf,  and  therefore  muft  needs  contain  them  all  within  it- 
felf.  Which  determination  of  Ariftotle' s is  no  lefs  agreeable  to  Theifm 
than  to  Platonifm  •,  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  Atheifts,  who  afiert  mind 
and  underflanding  as  fuch,  to  be  in  order  of  nature  junior  to  matter  and 
the  world,  do  therefore,  agreeably  to  their  own  hypothefis,  fuppofe  all  in* 
telle&ion  to  be  by  way  of  pafiion  from  corporeal  things  without,  and  no 
mind  or  intellect  to  contain  its  intelligibles,  or  immediate  objects  within 
itfelf.  Laftly,  that  God  being  an  immovable  fubftance,  his  <B<rix  is  Met.  Lib. 
yax,  his  ejfence  and  aft  or  operation  the  fame  ; Sel  x^x  tlvat  ova-ixv  toixvtw  >?  c ■ 6- 
«J<n«  m^yax,  there  muft  therefore  needs  be  fome  fuch  principle  as  this,  whofe 
tjfence  is  aft  or  energy . From  which  theorem  Ariftotle  indeed  endeavours  to 
eftablifii  the  eternity  of  the  world,  that  it  was  not  made  ix  wxU;,  xxl  oftou 
7TXVTUV,  xxi  lx  [xri  ovl<&,  from  night , and  a confufed  chaos  of  things , and  from 
nothing  4 that  is,  from  an  antecedent  non-exiltence,  brought  forth  into  be- 
ing *,  becaufe  God,  who  is  an  immoveable  nature,  and  whofe  efience  is  ad 
or  energy,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  refted  or  flept  from  eternity,  do- 
ing nothing  at  all,  and  then,  after  infinite  ages,  to  have  begun  to  move  the 
matter,  or  make  the  world.  Which  argumentation  of  Arijlotle'' s perhaps 
would  not  be  inconfiderable,  were  the  world,  motion,  and  time,  capable  of 
cxiftingfrom  eternity,  or  without  beginning.  Of  which  more  elfewhere. 
However,  from  hence  it  is  undeniably  evident,  tha Z Arijlotle,  though  af- 
ferting  the  world’s  eternity,  neverthelefs  derived  the  fame  from  God,  be- 
caufe he  would  prove  this  eternity  of  the  world  from  the  effential  energy 
immutability  of  the  Deity. 


We  fliall  now  conclude  all  concerning  Arijlotle  with  this  fiiort  fummary, 
which  himfelf  gives  us  of  his  own  creed  and  religion,  agreeably  to  the  tra- 
dition of  his  Pagan  anceflors  ; 7rxgab‘e£olxi  vtto  tgov  x^yxluv  xxl  7T'xXxiuv,  oti  ylct 
$£ol  ts  £<’<nv  outoj,  xxl  TT£ci£^(i  to  SeTov  to  o A tjv  (pu<r»i»*  tx  <5e  Xonrx  uvQixw;  vpo-  c.  8 

/ A \ \ A V Nl  \ V , V a « ..  5 


Lib.  14 


, s I I 1 

C^yjxi  7T(>b;  TVV  7m$U  TUV  7ToXXuVy  xxl  TO  £lf  TOUf  VOjOtSf  xxl  TO  (TV[x(p£OOV 
QcuTToui'As  t£  yx(i  tooth;  xxl  tu>d  ccXXoyv  £«wv  oy.olx;  ncl  Xtyxin,  xxl  tovtoi;  s 
xxo \h$x  xxl  TrxoxnXwix-  It  hath  been  delivered  down  to  us  from  very  ancient 
times , that  the  Jlars  are  gods  alfo  •,  befides  that  fupreme  Deity,  which  contains 
the  whole  nature.  But  all  the  other  things  were  fabuloufy  added  hereunto, 
for  the  better  perfuafion  of  the  multitude , and  for  utility  of  human  life  and  po- 
litical ends , to  keep  i men  in  obedience  to  civil  laws.  As  for  example,  that  thefe 
gods  are  of  human  form , or  like  to  other  animals  with  fuch  other  things  as 
are  confequent  hereupon.  In  which  words  of  Ariftotle  thefe  three  things 
may  be  taken  notice  of.  Firft,  that  this  was  the  general  perfuafion  of  the 
civilized  Pagans  from  all  known  antiquity  downwards,  that  there  is  one  to 
6fw,  which  comprehends  the  whole  nature.  Where  to  $s7ov  is  by  Arijlotle 
plainly  taken  for  the  fupreme  Deity.  And  his  own  fenfe  concerning  this 
particular  is  eilewhere  thus  declared  after  the  fame  manner,  where  he  fpeaks 
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of  order,  harmony,  and  proportion;  S-elx?  yxg  & rovro  $vvx/j.tuf  fyyov,  fine 
y.x\  to  Je  vwiyti  to'  7rav,  this  is  the  work  of  divine  power , which  alfo  contains  this 
univerfe.  Which  Divinity  containing  and  comprehending  the  whole  na- 
ture and  univerfe,  muft  needs  be  a Angle  and  folitary  Being  ; according  to 
that  expreffion  of  Horace  before  cited. 


Nee  viget  quicquam  fimile  aut  fscundumy 

Thaty  which  hath  nothing  like  it , nor  feeond  to  it..  The  next  thing  is,,  that 
according  to  the  Pagan  tradition,  befides  this  univerfal  Numen,  there  were 
certain  other  particular  and  inferior  deities  alfo,  that  is,  underftanding  be- 
ings fuperior  to  men  ; namely  the  animated  ftars  or  fpheres,  according  to 
the  vulgar  apprehenfion,  though  Arijlotle’s  philofophy  would  interpret  this 
chiefly  of  their  immovable  Minds  or  Intelligences.  Laflly,  that  all  the  refb 
of  the  Pagan  religion  and  theology,  thofe  two  things  only  excepted,  were 
fabulous  and  fiftitious,  invented  for  the  better  perfuafion  of  the  vulgar  to 
piety,  and  the  conferving  of  them  in  obedience  to  civil  laws  ; amongft 
which  this  may  be  reckoned  for  one,  that  thofe  gods  are  all  like  men  or 
other  animals  ; and  therefore  to  be  worlhipped  in  images  and  ftatues  of 
thofe  feveral  forms with  all  that  other  fabulous  farrago,  which  dependeth 
hereupon.  Which  being  feparated  from  the  reft,  the  ttxt^(&  logx,  or  an~ 
cient  tradition  of  their  Pagan  progenitors , would  remain  comprized  within 
thofe  two  particulars  above  mentioned  ; namely,  that  there  is  one  fupreme 
Deity,  that  contains  the  whole  univerfe,  and  that  befides  it,  the  animated 
ftars  or  their  minds  are  certain  inferior  gods  alfo. 


To  Ariflotle  may  be  here  fubjoined  Speuftppus  and  Xenocrates , his  equals 
and  corrivals,  they  being  Plato's  fucceffors  ; together  with  Theophraftus , his 
own  fcholar  and  fucceflor.  Concerning  the  former  of  which  it  is  recorded 
in  Cicero , that  agreeably  with  Platoy  he  aflerted  vim  quandam,  qua  omnia 
regantury  eamque  animal em,  one  animal  and  intellectual  force , by  which  all 
things  are  governed ; by  reafon  whereof,  Velleius  the  Epicurean  complains 
of  him,  as  thereby  endeavouring,  evellere  ex  animis  cognitionem  deorum , to. 
pluck  out  of  the  minds  of  men  the  notion  of  gods  ; as  indeed  both  he  and 
Plato  did  deftroy  thofe  Epicurean  gods,  which  were  all  fuppofed  to  be  in- 
dependent and  to  have  no  fway  or  influence  at  all  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world  ; whereas  neither  of  them  denied  a plurality  of  fubordi- 
nate  and  dependent  deities,  generated  or  created  by  one  fupreme,  and 
by  him  employed  as  his  minifters  in  the  oeconomy  of  the  univerfe  : for 
had  they  done  any  fuch  thing  as  this,  they  would  certainly  have  been 
then  condemned  for  Atheifts.  And  Xenocrates  his  theology,  is  thus  repre- 
fented  in  StobceUSy  imMovxAx  xai  m'v  AuaJa  S-£0UJ,  TW  y.\v  xppivx  ttxt go; 
rdgtv,  *iTtv«  7rgo<rayooivu  xai  Zwa,  xad  ovt  xxi  Nsv,  or*?  iriv  xItZ  7rgu- 

t (gr*  3-eoV  t«i/  Je  $YiXeixv  y.mgo;  S ’tuv  JtW,  t»ij  u no  tov  ovgxvov  Lyi£eu;  riyvy.ivrfy 

Ins  irlv  aurw  ^X*  nxvUs,  &c.  That  both  a Monad  and  Dyad  were  gods > 
the  one  mafeuline , having  the  order  of  a father , which  he  calleth  Zen  and 
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Mind , and  which  is  alfo  to  him  the  JirJl  God  ; the  other  feminine , as  it  were 
the  mother  of  the  gods , which  is  to  him  the  foul  of  the  univerfe : b.fides 
which  he  acknowledgeth  the  heaven  to  be  divine,  that  is,  animated  with  a 
particular  foul  of  its  own,  and  the  fiery  ftars  to  be  celeftial  gods,  as  he  af- 
ferted  alfo  certain  fubiunary  gods,  viz.  the  invifible  daemons.  Where  in- 
ftead  of  the  Flatonick  trinity,  Xenocrates  feems  to  have  acknowledged  on- 
ly a duality  of  divine  hypoftafes  ; the  firft  called  a Monad  and  Mind,  the 
fecond  a Dyad  and  Soul  of  the  univerfe.  And  laftly,  we  have  this  teftimony 
of  1’heophraftus,  befides  others,  cited  out  of  his  Metaphyficks,  bda.  ya.% 

7r avTuv  dgxrj,  X a.Vav7 a xal  ec~i  k)  Ji ocuivei,  Inhere  is  one  divine  principle  of  all 

things , by  or  from  which  all  things  fubfift  and  remain.  . 

XXV.  The  Stoicks  and  their  chief  doftors,  Zeno , Cleanthes  and  Chryftp - 
pus , were  no  better  naturalises  and  metaphyficians  than  Heraclitusy  in  whofe 
footfteps  they  trode  •,  they  in  like  manner  admitting  no  other  fubftance  be- 
fides body,  according  to  the  true  and  proper  notion  thereof,  as  that  which  is 
not  only  <Jiara tovt  dijiant  and  extended , but  alfo  aVrnwciv,  rejijling  and  im- 
penetrable. So  that,  according  to  thefe  Stoicks,  the  fouls  not  only  of  other 
animals,  but  of  men  alfo,  were  properly  corporeal,  that  is,  fubftances  im- 
penetrably extended-,  and  which  differed  from  that  other  part  of  theirs, 
commonly  called  their  body,  no  otherwife  than  that  they  were  1 o-w.wa  a^xi- 
ot c gov  xa.'i  XfTr'lop.tgtrtgoVf  a more  thin  and fubtile  body , and  'rrnZy.x  wQ c^/aov,  a hot 
and  fiery  fpirit : it  being  fuppofed  by  thefe  philofophers,  that  cogitation, 
reafon,  and  underftanding,  are  lodged  only  in  the  firy  matter  of  the  univerfe. 

And  though  the  generality  of  thefe  Stoicks  acknowledged  human  fouls  to 
have  a certain  permanency  after  death,  and  fome  of  them  till  the  next  con- 
flagration, (unlcfs  perhaps  they  lhould  be  crufhed  and  broken  all  to  pieces, 
in  their  paffige  out  of  the  body,  by  the  down-fall  of  fome  tower,  fteeple, 
or  the  like  upon  them)  yet  did  they  all  conclude  againft  their  immortality, 
there  being  nothing  at  all  immortal  with  them  (as  fhall  be  afterwards  de- 
clared) fave  only  Jupiter , or  the  one  fupreme  Deity.  And  as  for  the  pu- 
nifhmentof  wicked  fouls  after  death,  though  fome  of  them  feem  to  have, 
utterly  exploded  the  fame,  as  a meer  figment  of  poets,  (infomuch,  that 
Epibletus  1 himfclf  denies  there  was  any  Acheron , Cocytus , or  Phlegethon)  , 
yet  others  granted,  that  as  the  better  fouls  after  death  did  mount  up  to  the 
ftars,  their  firft  original,  fo  the  wicked  wandred  up  and  down  here  in  cer- 
tain dark  and  miry  lubterraneous  places,  till  at  length  they  were  quite  ex- 
tin<5h  Neverthelefs,  they  feem  to  have  been  alhof  this  perfuafion,  that 
the  frightning  of  men  with  punifhments  after  death  was  no  proper  nor  ac- 
commodate means  to  promote  virtue,  becaufe  that  ought  to  be  purfued  after 
lor  its  own  fake,  or  the  good  of  honefty,  as  vice  to  be  avoided  for  that 
evil  of  turpitude  which  is  in  it,  and  not  for  any  other  external  evil  confe- 
quent  thereupon.  Wherefore  Chryfiipus  reprehended  Plato  for  fubjoining 
to  his  republick  fuch  affrightful  ftories  of  punifhments  after  death,  <pn <*Mp/ut 

offiwf  cc7ro!g£7rsiv  Tu>  dno  twv  Sew  (poSu)t  riif  sceSWxf,  ro'v  KiftxXov’  svSux-  Stoic.  Rep. 

SXrflovp.  1040, 

* Thefe  are  the  words  of  Chryfppus,  pre-  5 Arrian.  in.Epi&et.  Lib.  II J.  Cap.  XIII. 
ferved  by  Plutarch,  Libra  de  Repugnantiis  Stoi-.  p.  Z93. 
comm,  p.  1052.  Tom.  II.  Oper. 
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6a  >n  O'J  T c7\)Xl  Hj  7T£cV  TKI/ai/TIOV  7!-oXA»J  7Tl£tQlT0i’TfJ.V ; >C)  Z'JO  TTlIxS  dpl~ 

TTt7 TltiTXq,  70  V 7Tsf  TMV  U7T0  TB  -S^B  XOX.CC(T£UV  XopOi,  UO  b’JsV  § i xQ  i (!Q'j\ OC  7 >1,  ’A  >Oi#  , 

^ t55j  ’AA(£>(tbV,  J'l  uv  too  Trccdoc^Kx.  tb  xaxo^oAsiv  «i  ywxTx.ts  xvslgyvC r Chry- 
fippus  affirmeth , //&«/  Plato  (7»  perfon  of  Cephalus)  does  not  rightly 
deter  men  from  injuft  ice  by  the  fear  of  divine  pnnifhments  and  vengeance  after 
death  ■,  fince  this  opinion  (of  torments  after  death)  is  liable  to  much  exception , 
and  the  contrary  is  not  without  probabilities  ; fo  that  it  feems  to  be  but  like  to 
women’s  frighting  of  children  from  doing  unhappy  tricks , with  thofe  bugbears 
of  Acco  and  Alphito.  But  how  fondly  tilde  Stoicks  doated  upon  that 
hypothecs,  that  all  was  body,  may  appear  from  hence,  that  they  main- 
tained even  accidents  and  qualities  themfelves  to  be  bodies  *,  for  voice  and 
found,  night  and  day,  evening  and  morning,  fummer  and  winter,  nay, 
calends  and  nones,  months  and  years,  were  bodies  with  them.  And  not  only 
fo,  but  alfo  the  qualities  of  the  mind  itfelf,  as  virtue  and  vice,  together 
with  the  motions  and  affe&ions  of  it,  as  anger  and  envy,  grief  and  joy  ; ac- 
cording to  that  pafiage  in  Seneca  *,  Corporis  bona  funt  corpora  ; corpora  ergo 
funt  & qua  animi-y  nam  & hie  corpus  ejl ; The  goods  of  a body  are  bodies  now 
the  mind  is  a body , and  therefore  the  goods  of  the  mind  are  bodies  too.  And 
with  as  good  logick  as  this  did  they  further  infer,  that  all  the  actions,  palfi- 
ons,  and  qualities  of  the  mind,  were  not  only  bodies,  but  alfo  animals  like- 
wife  1 : Animam  conjlat  animal  effe , cum  ipfa  ejficiat , ut  fimus  animalia  •,  vir- 
tue autem  nihil  aliud  eft  qudm  animus  taliter  fe  habens , ergo  animal  eft  : It  is 
manifefty  that  the  foul  is  an  animal , becaufe  it  is  that , by  which  we  are  made 
animals  ; nozv  virtue  and  vice  are  nothing  elfe  but  the  foul fo  and  fo  nffedled  or 
modified , and  therefore  thefe  are  animals  too.  Thus  we  fee  what  fine  conclu- 
fionsthefe  doaters  upon  body  (though  accounted  great  mailers  of  logick) 
made  j and  how  they  were  befooled  in  their  ratiocinations  and  philofophy. 


Nevertheiefs,  though  thefe  Stoicks  were  fuch  fottifh  Corporealifts,  yet 
were  they  not  for  all  that  Atheifbs \ they  refolving,  that  mind  or  underftand- 
ing,  though  always  lodged  in  corporeal  fubftance,  yet  was  not  firft  of  all 
begotten  out  of  fenfelefs  matter,  fo  or  fo  modified,  but  was  an  eternal  un- 
made thing,  and  the  maker  of  the  whole  mundane  fyftem.  And  therefore 
as  to  that  controverfy  fo  much  agitated  amongfi:  the  ancients,  whether  the 
world  were  made  by  chance,  or  by  the  neceffity  of  material  motions,  or  by 
mind,  reafon  and  underftanding  ; they  avowedly  maintained,  that  it  was 
neither  by  chance  nor  by  material  neceffity,  but  divind  mente , by  a divine 
and  eternal  mind  every  way  perfect.  From  which  one  eternal  mind  they 
alfo  affirmed  human  fouls  to  have  been  derived,  and  not  from  fenfelefs  mat- 
ter ; Prudentiam  & men  tern  a diis  ad  homines  pervenijfe 5,  that  mind  and  wif- 
dom  depended  down  to  men  from  the  Deity.  And  that  Ratio  nihil  aliud  eft, 
qudm  in  corpus  humanum  pars  divinifpiritus  merfa  4 ; Reafon  is  nothing  elfe  but 
part  of  the  divine  fpirit  merged  into  a human  body:  fo  that  thefe  human 
fouls  were  to  them  no  other  than  pcgiu  S-retJ  xct  1 dnotr-rrclffAxlu  % certain  parts 

of 

1 Epift.  CVI,  p.  399.  Tom  II.  Oper.  p.  3000.  Tom.  IX.  Oper. 

a Seneca,  Epilt.  CXIII.  p.  422.  Tom.  II.  4 Senec.  Epift.  LXVI.  p.  168.  Torn.  II. 
Oper.  Oper. 

3 Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  Lib.  II.  Cap.  XXXI.  s Arrian,  in  Epidet, Lib  I.  Cap,  XIV#  p.  r 23* 
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cf  God , cr  decerptions  and  avulfions  from  him.  Neither  were  the  reafon  s,  by 
which  thefeStoicks  would  prove  the  world  to  have  had  a divine  original, 
at  all  contemptible,  or  much  inferior  to  thofe,  which  have  been  ufed  in  thefe 
latter  days  ; they  being  fuch  as  thefe  : firft,  that  it  is  no  more  likely  this 
orderly  fyftem  of  the  world  fliould  have  been  made  by  chance,  than  that 
Ennius  his  Annals,  or  Homer's,  Iliads  might  have  refulted  from  the  fortui- 
tous projection  or  tumbling  out  of  fo  many  forms  of  letters,  confounded  all 
together;  there  being  as  much  continued  and  coherent  fenfe,  and  as  many 
feveral  combinations  in  this  real  poem  of  the  world,  as  there  is  in  any  phan- 
taftick  poem  made  by  men.  And  fince  we  fee  no  houfes  or  cities,  nobooks  or 
libraries  any  where  made  by  the  fortuitous  motions  of  matter,  it  is  a mad- 
nefs  to  think,  that  this  admirable  compages  of  the  whole  world  fhould  firft 
have  refulted  from  thence.  Again,  there  could  not  poffibly  be  fuch  an 
agreeing  and  confpiring  cognation  of  things,  and  fuch  a univerfal  harmony 
throughout  the  whole  world,  as  now  there  is,  niji  ca  mo  divino,  & continua- 
to  fpiritu  continerentur , were  they  not  all  contained  by  one  and  the  fame  divine 
fpirit : which  is  the  moft  obvious  argument  for  the  unity  or  onelinefs  of 
the  Deity.  They  reafoned  alfo  from  thefcale  of  nature,  or  the  gradual  per- 
fection of  things  in  the  univerfe,  one  above  another  ; that  therefore  there 
mult  be  fomething  abfolutely  perfect,  and  that  either  the  world  itfelf,  or 
fomething  prefiding  over  it,  was  a principio  fapiens  l,  wife  from  the  begin- 
nings or  rather  without  beginning,  and  from  eternity.  For  as  in  the 
growth  of  plants  and  animals,  Natura  fuo  quodam  itinere  ad  ultimum  per- 
venit,  nature  by  a continual  progrefs , and  journeying  forwards , arrives  at 
length  to  the  great  eft  perfection,  which  thofe  things  are  refpeCtively  capable  of ; 
and  as  thofe  arts  of  piture  and  architecture  aim  at  perfection  ; ita  in  omni 
naturd  necejfe  eft  abfolvi  aliquid  & perfici , fo  in  the  nature  of  the  whole  uni- 
verfe there  nuift  needs  be  fomething  abfolutely  perfect , reach'd  unto.  Nccejfe 
eft  pr aft  ant  em  aliquant  ejfe  naturam , qua  nihil  eft  melius  ; fince  there  is  fuch  a 
gradual  afeent  and  fcale  of  perfections  in  nature,  one  above  another,  there 
muft  needs  be  fome  moft  excellent  and  perfect  Being , than  which  nothing  can  be 
better , at  the  top  of  all,  as  the  head  thereof.  Moreover,  they  difputed  So- 
cratically,  after  this  manner1;  Unde  arripuit  homo  vitam,  mentem  & ratio- 
n<m?  Whence  did  man  f natch  life , reafon , or  underftanding  ? Or  from  what 
was  it  kindled  in  him  ? For  is  it  not  plain , that  we  derive  the  moifture  and 
fluidity  of  our  bodies  from  the  water  that  is  in  the  univerfe , their  conftftency 
and  folidity  from  the  earth , their  heat  and  activity  from  the  fire , aud  their 
fpirituofity  from  the  air  ? lllud  autem , quod  viv.cit  hac  omnia , rationem , mentem 
U conftlium , & c.  ubi  invenimus  l unde  fuftulnnus  ? An  cater  a mundus  ha- 
bebii  omnia  ? Hoc  unum  quod  plurimi  eft  non  habebit  ? But  that  which  far  tran- 
fendeth  all  thefe  things , our  reafon , mind  and  underftanding , where  did  we 
find  it  ? or  from  whence  did  we  derive  it  ? Hath  the  univerfe  all  thofe  other 
things  of  ours  in  it , and  in  a far  greater  proportion  ? and  hath  it  nothing  at 
all  cf  that , which  is  the  moft  excellent  thing  in  us  ? Nihil  quod  animi , qued- 
qus  rationis  eft  expert , id  generare  ex  fe  poteft  animanles  compctefque 
rat  ionic,  mundus  autem  generat  animantes  compotes  rationis : Nothing 

that 

' Cicero  de  Nan  Deer,  Lib.  II  Cap  XIII,  p 297;.  Tom.  IX.  Oper.  1 Id.  ibid.  Cap  VI 
VII,  VIII,  IX. 
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that  is  devoid  of  mind  and  reafon,  can  generate  things  animant  and  ra- 
tional ; but  the  world  generateth  fuch,  and  therefore  it f elf  ('or  that  which  con- 
-tains  it,  and  prefides  over  it)  mujt  needs  be  animant  and  rational , or  intel- 
lectual. Which  argumentation  is  further  fet  home  by  fuch  fimilitudes  as 
thefe  ; Si  ex  oliva  modulate  canentes  tibia  nafcerentur,  non  dubitares,  quin 
cfet  in  oliva  tibicinis  quad  am  fcientia.  Quid  ft  plalani  fidiculas  ferrent  nu- 
ttier of  e fon antes,  idem  fcilicet  cenferes  in  platanis  ineffe  muftcam.  Cur  igitur 
mundus  non  animans  fapienfque  judicetur , cum  ex  fe  procreet  animantes  atque 
fapientes  ? If  from  the  olive-tree  foould  be  produced  pipes  founding  harmoni- 
oufly , or  from  the  plain-tree  fiddles , playing  of  their  own  accord  mujically , it 
would  not  at  all  be  doubted , but  that  there  was  fome  mufical , either  skill  or 
nature,  in  thofe  trees  thenfelves : why  therefore  foould  not  the  world  be  con- 
cluded to  be  both  animant  and  wife  ( or  to  have  fame  thing  in  it  which  is  fo)  fence 
it  produceth  fuch  beings  from  itfelf?  And  though  perhaps  fome  may  think 
that  of  Cotta's  here  to  have  been  a fmart  and  witty  repartee  *,  Quarit  So- 
crates, unde  animam  arripuerimus,fi  nulla  fuerit  in  mundo?  Et  ego  qu<ero,  unde 
crationem  ? unde  numeros  ? unde  canlus  ? nifi  verb  loqui  folem  cum  luna  put  emus, 
cum  proprius  accejferit:  aut  ad  harmoniam  can  ere  mundum , ut  Pythagoras  ex- 
iftimat.  Socrates  demandeth,  whence  we  fnatch’d  foul,  life,  and  reafon , if 
■there  were  none  in  the  world  ? and  I demand  (faith  he)  whence  did  we  fnatch 
fpeech , mufick,  and  numbers  ? Unlefs  perhaps  you  will  fuppofe  the  fun  to  con- 
fabulate with  the  mean,  when  he  approaches  near  her  in  the  Syzygiae;  or  the 
world  to  found  harmonically,  as  Pythagoras  conceited.  Yet  this,  how  fmart 
foever  it  may  feem,  was  really  but  an  empty  flafh  of  Academick  wit, 
without  any  folidity  at  al!  in  it,  as  (hall  be  manifefted  afterward.  Laflly, 
the  Stoicks  endeavoured  to  prove  the  exigence  of  a God  after  this  manner, 
Ut  nulla  pars  corporis  nofiri  eft,  qu<t  non  fit  minor  quam  nofmetipfi  fumus , fic 
mundum  univerfumpluris  ejfe  neceffe  eft  quam  partem  aliquam  univerfi : As  there 
is  no  part  of  our  body , which  is  not  inferior  in  perfection  to  ourfelves,fo  muft  the 
whole  univerfe  needs  be  fuppofed  to  be  belter  and  more  perfect  than  any  of  the 
parts  thereof.  Wherefore  fince  it  is  better  to  be  endued  with  life  and  under- 
ftandlng,  than  to  be  devoid  thereof,  and  thefe  are  pure  perfections  ; they 
being  in  fome  meafure  in  the  parts,  muft  needs  be  much  more  in  thewhole. 
Nullius  fenfu  carentis  pars  poteft  efje  fentiens  ; No  part  of  that , which  is 
utterly  dead  and  ftupid,  can  have  life  and  underftanding  in  it.  And 
it  is  a madnefs  for  any  man  to  fuppofe.  Nihil  in  omni  mundo  me- 
lius efte  quam  fe,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  world  better  than 
hinfelf,  or  than  mankind  ; which  is  but  a part  thereof.  Now  Cotta 

here  again  exercilts  his  jeering  Academick  wit  after  the  fame  man- 

ner as  before;  Hoc  fe  placet , jam  cfficies , ut  mundus  optime  librum  le- 
Igere  videatur , (Ac.  Ifio  modo  etiam  difertus,  mathematicus,  muficus , omni 
der.ique  dcClrina  refer lus,  poftremo  philofophus  erit  mundus.  By  this  fame 
argument  ycu  might  as  well  prove,  that  the  world  is  alfo  book- learned,  an 
orator,  a mathematician , a mufician , and  l aft  of  all  a philofopher.  But 
neither  this  objc&ion  of  his  nor  that  former  have  any  firm  it  ude  at  all 

in  them  : becaufe  though  an  effect  cannot  be  better  or  more  perfeft  than 

its  caufe,  nor  a part  than  the  whole  ; and  therefore  whatfoever  there  is 

of 

1 Id.  ibid.  Lib.  III.  Cap.  XI.  f . 3064.  Tom.  IX,  Oper. 
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of  pure  perfection  in  any  effeCt,  it  muft  needs  be  more  in  the  caufe  •,  yet  as 
tothofe  things  there  mentioned  by  Cotta , (which  have  all  a plain  mixture  of 
imperfection  in  them)  as  they  could  not  therefore  formally  exift  in  that,  which 
is  abfolutely  perfect,  fo  is  it  fufficient,  that  they  are  all  eminently  and  vir- 
tually contained  therein. 

By  fuch  argumentations  as  thefe  (befides  that  taken  from  the  topick  of 
prefcience  and  divination)  did  the  ancient  Stoicks  endeavour  to  demonftrate 
the  exiftence  of  a God,  or  a univerfal  Numen,  the  maker  and  governor  of 
the  whole  world  ; and  that  fuch  a one,  as  was  not  a meer  plaltick  or  metho- 
dical and  fenflefs,  but  a confcious  and  perfectly  intellectual  nature.  So  that 
the  world  to  them  was  neither  a meer  heap  and  congeries  of  dead  and  ftu- 
pid  matter  fortuitoully  compacted  together  •,  nor  yet  a huge  plant  or  vege- 
table, that  is,  endued  with  a fpermatick  principle  only;  but  an  animal  in- 
formed and  inlivened  by  an  intellectual  foul.  And  though,  being  Corpo- 
realifts,  they  fometimes  called  the  whole  world  itfelf  or  mundane  animal, 
God  and  fometimes  the  firy  principle  in  it,  as  intellectual,  and  the  FLge- 
monick  of  the  mundane  foul  ; yet  was  the  God  of  the  Stoicks  properly, 
not  the  very  matter  itfelf,  but  that  great  foul,  mind  and  underltanding,  or 
in  Seneca's  language,  that  ratio  incorporalis , that  rules  the  matter  of  the 
whole  world.  Which  Stoical  God  was  alfo  called  as  well  T 'xyxSov  as  N«V, 
good  as  mind  ; as  that  which  is  a molt  moral,  benign,  and  beneficent  being  ; 
according  to  that  excellent  Cleanthean  defeription  of  him,  in  Clemens  Alex an- 
drinus  *: 

T'xyxSov  igurxg  jW.’  ole v ig~i  xxxe  <Je, 

TerAy-tvoj,  J'otaiov,  oViov,  euo-eSej, 

Kparsv  £^ur«,  ^rimy,ovi  hx\ ov,  Jeov,  &C. 


But  this  maker  and  governor  of  the  whole  world  was  molt  commonly 
named  by  the  Stoicks  Zeus  and  Zen3  or  Jupiter  ; fome  of  them  conclu- 
ding, that  therefore  there  was  but  one  Zeus  or  independent  Deity, 
becaufe  the  whole  world  was  but  one  animal  governed  by  one  foul ; and 
others  of  them  endeavouring,  on  the  contrary,  to  prove  the  unity  and  Angu- 
larity of  the  world  from  the  onelinefs  of  this  Zeus , or  the  fupreme  Deity, 
luppofed  and  taken  for  granted,  and  becaufe  there  is  but  one  fate  and  provi- 
dence. Which  latter  confequence,  Plutarch  would  by  no  means  allow  of, 
he  writing  thus  concerning  it,  where  he  pleads  for  a plurality  of  worlds; 
x)  [xw  r xys  xWx  rm  Zrantwy  rig  xv  (poSnQely,  t ruvSxvofxivuv  nxg  Eipfpt)  fxlx  [xtvei  /).  Def.  Or. 
Ylgovoix,  y 7toAAo'i  Aug  x)  Zwtg  ’hrovlxi,  nXiiovuv  ovruv  xo<T[xuiv  ; rig  ydg  xvolyx'i 1 p.  425* 
TroAAy?  elvxi  A-xg,  xv  7tAe»ovej  w<t»  xory.o »,  [xv  xxQ'  ixxg~ov  x^yov\x  ir^urov  yytfxovx 

t«  o\x  S’eo i/,  oiog  o nxg  n<xiv  xu^i®-5  xttxvtuv  h)  7rxrrjg  irrovoy.x^o  ij.£v'§ti3  &C.  Neither 
is  it  at  all  conjiderable , what  the  Stoicks  here  object  againjl  a plurality  of 
worlds , they  demanding , how  there  could  be  but  one  fate , and  one  providence , 
and  one  Jove,  ( or  independent  Deity)  were  there  many  worlds  ? For  what  ne- 
cejfity  is  there , that  there  mujl  be  more  Zens  or  Joves  than  one , if  there  were 
more  worlds  ? and  why  might  not  that  one  and  the  fame  God  of  this  univerfe , 

I i i called 


! In  Protreptico,  Cap.  VI.  p.  6i.  and  Stromaf.  Lib.  Vj  p.  715. 
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called  by  us  the  Lord  and  Father  of  all,  be  the  firfl  prince , and  highefi  go- 
vernour  in  all  thofe  worlds  ? Or  what  hinders , but  that  a multitude  of  worlds 
might  be  all  fubjebl  to  the  fate  and  providence  of  one  Jupiter,  or  fupremc  God , 
himfelf  infpedling  and  ordering  them  every  one ; and  imparting  principles  and 
fpermatick  reafons  to  them , according  to  which  all  things  in  them  might  be  go- 
verned and  difpofed  ? For  can  many  diftindi  perfons  in  an  army  or  chorus  be  re- 
duced into  one  body  or  polity  ? and  could  not  ten  or  fifty , or  a hundred  worlds  in 
the  univerfe , be  all  governed  by  one  reafon , and  be  ordered  together  in  refe- 
rence to  one  principle?  In  which  place  thefe  two  things  are  plainly  con- 
tained ; firfb,  that  the  Stoicks  unquestionably  afierted  one  Supreme  Deity, 
or  univerfal  monarch  over  the  whole  world  ; and  Secondly,  that  Plutarch 
was  So  Sar  Srom  giving  any  entertainment  to  the  contrary  opinion,  that 
he  concluded,  though  there  were  ten  or  fifty,  or  a hundred  worlds, 
yet  they  were  all  fubjedt  to  one  Supreme,  Solitary,  and  independent 
Deity. 

But  however,  though  thefe  Stoicks  thus  unqueftionably  aflerted  one  Sole 
independent  and  univerfal  Numen,  the  monarch  over  the  whole  world  •, 
yet  did  they  notwithstanding,  together  with  the  other  Pagans,  acknow- 
ledge a plurality  of  gods  ; they  concluding,  7 rdvla,  ysrcc  eZm  3-swv  ia.ty.0Mv, 
That  all  things  were  full  of  gods  and  demons.  And  So  Sar  were  they  from 
falling  Short  of  the  other  Pagans,  as  to  this  polytheifm  or  multiplicity  of 
gods,  that  they  Seem  rather  to  have  furpaSTed  and  outstripped  them  therein. 
Plutarch  * making  mention  of  their  ToQfrov  3-ewv,  their  fo  great 

multitude  of  gods ; and  affirming  them,  iy.imrXrix.ivxi  ™ xbyu  S-ewv  to\  ioxvov,  rm 
yvv,  tov  alga,  Trjv  B-dx x-rixv,  to  have  filled  the  whole  heaven , earth , air , and  fea  with 
gods.  Nevertheless,  they  plainly  declare,  that  all  this  their  multiplicity  of 
gods  Tone  only  excepted)  was  generated  or  created  in  time  by  that  one, 
called  Zeus  or  Jupiter , who  was  not  only  the  fpermatick  reafon,  but  alfo 
the  foul  and  mind  of  the  whole  univerfe  ; and  who  from  himfelf  produced 
the  world,  and  thofe  gods,  out  of  non-exiftence  into  being.  And  not  only 
fo,  but  that  alfo  in  the  SucceSlive  conflagrations  they  are  all  again  refolved 
P.  420.  and  Swallowed  up  into  that  one.  Thus  Plutarch  in  his  defedt  of  oracles, 
writing  of  the  mortality  of  demons,  ra?  ytvwQx.oy.iv,  a yovov  xxtx  ixi- 

ybvwvvvXiyu  iofcxv  ’iyov 7aj,  x.XXx  f 3'ecou,  ovtwv  tqQxtqv  to  7rXw§(j$f'  ivt  y^wyiva;  at  if 
jt)  dtpOx^TU),  ra f Je  aAAaj  yiyovivou  Hp  (pQxgYio-i&x  1 voyifovlx;'  IVe  know  the  Stoicks  to 
maintain  this  opinion , not  only  concerning  demons,  but  alfo  the  gods  themf elves, 
that  they  are  mortal.  For  though  they  own  fuch  a multitude  of  gods , yet  do 
they  acknowledge  only  one  of  them  eternal  and  incorruptible •,  affirming  concern- 
ing all  the  refi,  that  as  they  were  made  in  time , fo  they  fhall  be  again  corrupted 
and  defiroyed.  Plutarch  himfelf  there  defends  the  mortality  of  daemons, 
but  this  only  as  to  their  corporeal  parr,  that  they  die  to  their  prefent  bodies, 
and  transmigrate  into  others,  their  Souls  in  the  mean  time  remaining  immor- 
tal and  incorruptible  •,  but  the  Stoicks  maintained  the  Same  as  well  concern- 
ing gods  as  daemons  *,  and  that  in  fuch  a manner,  as  that  their  very  Souls, 
lives,  and  personalities,  fhould  be  utterly  extinguiffied  and  deftroy’d.  To 

the 
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the  fame  purpofe  Plutarch  again  writeth,  in  his  book  of  Common  Notions  P. 
againft  the  Stoicks,  Xfu<n7T7r(§)->  x)  KAe«v0>k  iyTrEnXrixoTK;  (coj  E7r@J  sItteTv)  tw  A c'yu 
S’Ewv,  rov  v^uvbv,  tvv  yrv,  r ov  citfiat,  tm  S’ccXcct'Ixv,  hSsvci  tuv  toQvtuv  d'pQocgrov,  b’Je 
oil' Siov  a.-rroXiXo\7ra.Qi , ttX j}i>  yovv  tb  Aiof  eiV  ov  7ravlx(  nx'\oo)OiXi<nosQi  tb';  «AAb;,  &C. 
tcxajtbi  «Te  b’%  cJ;  «AA«  7roAAos  tuw  aroVcov  (njAAoJ^o^sua;  e^ej  raj  uVoS-e^ei;  auTUU,  x) 
to~;  ioyy.oi<riv  iireroa,  xXXa  <zvto\  yiyx  (3 acoWe;  ev  to~;  7te^i  $ec<:v,  x}  tt^ovoixc,  ely.x^yivri<;, 
te  x)  (pV(T£'j)i  y^xy.y.onn,  $tocppri$nv  y.lyn<ri,  tb';  SW;  a.Vav7«;  eiWj  J^ovomf  x)  (pOaf  n<ro- 
fxms  vtto  Trvgo;,  tjix7»V  x«t«  osutb';,  w^Ve^  xyglms  j?  xarlegms  ov lots’  ChryfippuS 
Cleanthes,  having  filled  the  whole  heaven,  earth,  air  and  fea  with  gods,  leave  not 
one  of  thefie  their  fo  many  gods  incorruptible  nor  eternal,  fiave  Jupiter  <?/z/y,  into 
whom  they  confume  all  the  refi  -,  thereby  making  him  to  be  a helluo  and  devourer 
of  gods  •,  which  is  as  bad,  as  if  they  Jhould  affirm  him  to  be  corruptible,  it  ar- 
guing as  much  imperfection  for  one  to  be  murijbed  and  preferved  by  the  con- 
sumption of  other  things  into  him,  as  for  himfelf  to  die.  Now  this  is  not  only 
gathered  by  way  of  conference  from  the  other  principles  of  the  Stoicks , but  it 
is  a thing,  which  they  exprefly  offer  t,  and  with  a loud  voice  proclaim  in  all  their 
writings  concerning  the  gods,  providence , fate  and  nature  \ that  all  the  gods 
were  generated,  ( or  made  in  time ) and  that  they  Jhall  be  all  defrayed  by  fire  \ 
they  fuppofing  them  to  be  meltable,  as  if  they  were  waxen  or  leaden  things. 
This  indeed  is  effential  to  the  Stoical  dodtrine,  and  from  their  principles  in- 
feparable  and  unavoidable  ; forafmuch  as  they  held  all  to  be  body,  and  that  in 
the  fuccefiive  conflagrations  all  corporeal  fyftems  and  compages  (hall  be 
diflolved  by  fire;  fo  that  no  other  Deity  can  then  poffibly  remain  fafe  and 
untouched,  fave  Jupiter  alone,  the  firy  principle  of  the  univerfe,  animated 
or  intellectual.  Here  therefore  there  is  a confiderable  difference  to  be  ob- 
ferved  betwixt  thefe  Stoicks  and  the  other  Pagan  Theifts ; that  whereas 
the  others  for  the  molt  part  acknowledged  their  gods  to  have  been  made  in 
time  by  one  fupreme  univerfal  Numen,  but  yet  neverthelefs  to  be  immortal, 
and  to  continue  to  eternity  *,  the  Stoical  Pagans  maintained,  that  all  their 
other  gods,  fave  Jupiter  alone,  were  not  only  ytyovortc,  but  alfo  (p9<zgy<rbyuo i, 
fuch  as  fhould  be  as  well  corrupted  as  they  were  generated,  and  this  fo  alfo, 
as  that  their  very  perfonalities  fhould  be  utterly  abolifhed  and  annihilated  ; 
all  the  Stoical  gods  in  the  conflagration  being  as  it  were  melted  and  con- 
founded into  one. 
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Wherefore  during  the  intervals  of  the  fucceflive  conflagrations,  the 
Stoicks  all  agreed,  that  there  is  no  more  than  one  God  (Zeus  or  Jupiter ) left 
alone,  (there  being  then  indeed  nothing  elfe  befides  himfelf)  who  afterwards 
produceth  the  whole  mundane  fyftem,  together  with  all  the  gods,  out  of 
himfelf  again.  Chryftppus  in  Plutarch  affirmeth,  loiyjvoa  rw  y\v  dvfyu-n-u  rov  Ala  p.  10-7. 

x)  to  v xoQu.ov,  t 7]  $1  Ju;/*)  ty,v  Ilpovoixv,  otocv  bv  iKirvpuMf  ytvrflca,  y.o  VO)  dtpSocpTov  ov\a  [ De  Repugn, 

\A  rs  ‘ ■>  ■'  ^ > v \ v c ~ / » \ ~ ~ ~ Stoicor  1 

r ov  /hoc  rosy  -crswv,  ocyoc^co^eiv  S7n  tyiv  7 rpovoiav,  sitcc  'y£V0[/.£wgy  £n n [aioc$  tyj q th 

a&eg®*  x£Us  $ux.teXe7v  ctytpoTipvi;,  That  as  Jupiter  and  the  world  may  be  re- 
fcmoled  to  a man,  fo  may  providence  be  to  the  foul : when  therefore  there  jhall 
be  a conflagration , Jupiter  of  all  the  gods  being  alone  incorruptible  and  then 
remaining , will  retire  and  withdraw  himfelf  into  providence  •,  and  fo  both  to- 
gether remain  in  that  fame  ethereal  fulflance.  Where  notwithftanding  Ju- 
ly \ z piter 
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piter  and  providence  are  really  but  one  and  the  fame  thing.  And  Seneca 
writeth  thus  concerning  the  life  of  a wife  man  in  folitude,  Qualis  fntura 
eji  vita  fapientis , fi  fine  amicis  relinquatur , in  cujlodiam  conjettus,  aut  in 
defer  turn  littus  ejedlus  ? Quails  efi  jo  vis,  cum  refoluto  mundo , & BIIS  IN 
UNUM  CONFUSIS , paulifper  ceffante  natura,  acquiefcit  fibi , cogitationibus  fuis 
traditus  : If  you  ask , wAz/  would  be  the  life  of  a ivife  man  either  in  a prifon , 
or  defer t ? I anfwer,  the  fame  with  that  of  Jupiter,  when  the  world  being  re- 
folved , and  the  GODS  all  CONFOUND  ED  into  ONE , and  the  courfe  of  na- 
ture ceafing , he  rejleth  in  himfelf , converfing  with  his  own  cogitations.  Arri- 
anus  his  Epiffetus  likewife,  fpeaking  of  the  fame  thing,  ironically  intro- 
duces Jupiter , bemoaning  himfelf  in  the  conflagration  as  now  left  quite 
alone,  alter  this  manner  ; TxX x;  iyd,  ste  £%w,  «te  tw  'aSyivxv,  ire  t ov 

' AttoXXuvx,  oAw?  v aUe\(pov,  n qov,  $ av yFiw'  Alas , I am  now  left  all  alone  -,  / 

have  neither  Juno,  nor  Minerva,  nor  Apollo  with  me  •,  neither  brother  nor 
fon , nor  nephew , nor  kinfman  ( neither  God  nor  goddefs ) to  keep  me  company. 
He  adding  alfo,  according  to  the  fenfe  of  the  Stoicks,  that  in  all  thefe  fuc- 
ceflive  conflagrations,  0 Zsv ? auro\  Ixutm  Aviri,  f,  vg-v^x^h  i<p'  ixurf  mou 
twv  £»uT»,o'i«  if,  xx\  iv  zttivoIxk;  yiverxi  7r^c7r«Vai?  zxv  tw,  Jupiter  being  left 

alone , converfeth  only  with  himfelf,  and  refteth  in  himfelf,  confidering  his  own 
government , and  being  entertained  with  thoughts  becoming  himfelf.  And  thus 
have  we  made  it  unqueftionably  evident,  that  the  Stoicks  acknowledged 
only  one  independent  and  felf-exiflent  Deity,  one  univerfal  Numen,  which 
was  not  only  the  creator  of  all  the  other  gods,  but  alfo,  in  certain  alternate 
viciflitudes  of  time,  the  decreator  of  them-,  he  then  fwaliowing  them  up, 
and  devouring  them  all  into  himfelf,  as  he  had  before  produced  them  toge- 
ther with  the  world  out  of  himfelf. 

It  is  granted,  that  thefe  Stoicks  as  well  as  the  other  Pagans  did  religi- 
oufly  worlhip  more  gods  than  one,  that  is,  more  underftanding  beings  fu- 
perior  to  men.  For  it  was  Epibletus * his  own  exhortation,  eu^k  Snolq,  pray 
to  the  gods.  And  the  fame  philofopher  2 thus  defcribeth  the  difpofition  of  a 
perfon  rightly  affedled,  slfevxi  tI  y.01  xx$ wov  vf;  r«\S-£a?,  I would  willingly 
know,  what  is  my  duty,  firft  to  the  gods,  and  then  to  my  parents , and  other  re- 
lations. And  they  are  M.  Antoninus  his  precepts5,  ’Aio'k  3-e:u\-,  revere  the 
gods,  and  4 iv  «ren  tVocaAou,  In  every  thing  implore  the  aid  and  affi/lance 
cf  the  gods.  And  accordingly  in  that  clofe  of  his  firft  book  5,  himfelf  does 
thankfully  afcribe  many  particular  benefits  to  the  gods  in  common  -,  vaf. 
i-coy  S-fcoy  to  dyxQovg  7r«7T7r»?,  &c.  1 owe  to  the  gods , that  I had  good  progeni- 
tors and  parents,  &c.  Where,  amongft  the  reft,  he  reckons  up  this  for  one, 
that  he  never  was  any  great  proficient,  either  in  poetry  or  rhetorick  -,  be- 
caufe  thefe  would  probably  (had  he  fucceeded  in  his  purfuit  of  them)  have 
hindred  him  from  the  attainment  of  far  better  things.  And  after  all  his  enu- 
meration, he  concludeth  thus,  7rx\ilx  yx g txvtx  3suv  fioriSwv  xx\  rubric  JcTtocl, 
For  all  thefe  things  need  the  affiftance  of  the  gods  and  fortune , viz.  becaufe 
they  are  not  in  our  own  power. 

Neither 

* Apud  Arrian.  Lib.  I.  Differt.  I.  p.  84.  * Lib.  VI.  (.  23.  p.  183. 

2 Ibid.  Lib.  III.  Cap.  XVII.  p.  222,  * Lib.  I.  §.  XVII.  p.  30. 

LibAI.  §.  30.  p.  190. 
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Neither  can  it  be  denied,  but  that  they  did  often  derogate  from  the 
honour  of  the  fupreme  God,  by  attributing  fuch  things  to  the  gods  in  com- 
mon, (as  the  donors  of  them,)  which  plainly  belong  to  the  fupreme  God 
only.  As  when  EpiCletus  makes  reafon  in  men  to  be  a gift  of  the  gods;  L.  3.  r.  24.  _ 
dy.7v  3v  \oy<&>  £7rl  drvyjx  x)  xxxobxi[xovlx  biboTxi  u? to  twv  Btuv  \ Is  reafon  there-  fAPud  Arr_*' 
fore  given  us  by  the  gods  merely  to  make  us  miferable  and  unhappy?  Andan’  J 
when  he  again  imputes  virtue  to  them  ; Haft  thou  overcome  thy  luff, 
thine  intemperance,  thine  anger  ? 7to£w  x'nlx  Bv<tIx;,  v Jirareuz  v uVao  l.  4.  c.  3. 

%'ix,  tocvtcc.  ix  Q*  aura  ylvsrxi  x)  diro  tuv  Beuv,  How  much  greater  caufe  then  ITaS  3^  ] 
haft  thou  of  offering  facrifice , than  if  thou  hadft  got  a confulfhip  or  prator- 
Jhip  ? for  thofe  things  come  only  from  thyfelf,  and  from  the  gods.  Though 
the  reafon  of  thefe  fpeeches  of  theirs  feems  to  have  been  no  other  than  this, 
becaufe  they  took  it  for  granted,  that  thofe  understanding  beings,  Supe- 
rior to  men,  called  by  them  gods,  were  all  of  them  the  inftruments  and 
minifters  of  the  fupreme  God  in  the  government  of  the  world  ; and  had 
therefore  fome  kind  of  Stroke  or  influence,  more  or  lefs,  upon  a]1  the  con- 
cernments of  mankind.  Whence  it  came  to  pafs  alfo,  that  they  often 
ufed  thofe  words  God  and  gods  promifcuoufly  and  indifferently  : as  one 
and  the  fame  celebrated  Speech  of  Socrates  is  Sometimes  exprefled  Singu- 
larly, el  t«ut«  tu  Bed  (pl\ovi  if  God  will  have  it  fo , let  it  be  fo , ( Arr . EpiCl. 

1.  1.  c.  29.  and  /.  4.  c.  4 ) and  Sometimes  again  plural ly,  e!  reevry  (plxov  to!? 

Bso7$,  if  the  gods  will  have  it  fo. 


Wherefore,  notwithflanding  the  many  gods  of  thofe  Stoicks,  they  wor- 
shipped for  all  that  one  fupreme,  that  is,  one  univerfal  Numen,  that  con- 
tains and  comprehends  the  whole  world,  who  was  varioufly  deferibed 
by  them,  Sometimes  as  the  nature  and  reafon  of  the  whole  world  ; v tub  Anton.  L.  9. 
oX,uv  (pvri;  7rg£a-€’jTXT7)  Bem,  the  nature  of  the  whole,  the  oldeft  of  all  the  gods ; [i  f pag* 
and  v tx  oXx  J ioixvQx  <pb<u;,  that  nature  which  governs  all  things  ; b tvv  ^ 

tuv  oAwu  bQlxv  bioix wv  hoy/gy,  that  reafon  which  governs  the  fubftance  of  \ ' 

all ; 0 Skx.  T'/if  vx'ix;  btvxuv  xby^y,  x)  bid  7 rxvlo;  tv  xtu v©->  xxtx  7rtoibbv;  te- [Pag.  213.] 

t xyfxi'jx;  olxovojj.wv  ro  ttxv^  that  reafon  which  pafjes  through  the  fubftance  of  dnt  /.  6 § - 1 . 
the  uhiverfe,  and  through  all  eternity,  orders  and  difpenfes  all  according  tea  p-f'fff 
pointed  periods.  Sometimes  is  he  called  vi  rm  b\uv  x’nlx,  the  caufe  of  all  things ; ff.  5‘ 
Sometimes  to  t»  xba-fAv  vyey.o\nxbv,  the  hegernonick  and  ruling  principle  cf  the  Anton  l.  9. 
whole  world , and  b vysy.m  tv  xb£y.x,  the  prince  of  the  vsorld.  Again,  b hi-  d nU  h 7-  §. 
oixuv  tx,  oA«,  the  governor  of  the  whole , as  in  this  of  EpiCletus  \ b xx\b;  x) 
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xyxQo;  tvv  x'jth  yvu/xvv  CvoTiTx^e  tj  civixvvti  tx  q\x,  xxBxtti g ol  x'/xBoi  ttoXitxI^^J]  ‘ ^ 1 

v6y.u>  tv;  voXtu;  ; a good  "man  fubmits  his  mind  to  the  governor  of  the  whole  l.  c.  12. 
univerfe , as  good  citizens  do  theirs  to  the  law  of  the  city.  Alfo  b hixTxcrcrxv,  [APud  Arr*- 
the  orderer  of  all ; in  this  other  religious  paflage  of  the  fame  philofophers, al ' 1 d 

TO  TTXlbfbiBxi,  T SmO  [XXvBxvtlV  £XXTX  3 TOO  BiXilV  Uf  yiVSTXl’  7TWf  hi  pl'v/lxi  ; dsEp'p.ny. 

bitTxfcv  x-Jtx  b hixlxo-a- ojv,  to  be  vftruCted  is  to  will  things  to  be  as  they  are  Cant, 
made  : and  how  are  they  made  ? as  that  great  dtfpofer  of  all  hath  appointed. 

Again,  the  fupreme  God  is  Sometimes  called  by  them,  to  Trifttyffi  tx  b\ot 
vosftv,  that  intellectual  principle , which  contains  the  whole , as  in  this  inftruclion 

of 
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i.  8^  §.  45 . of  M.  Antoninus,  fxri  juthou  ffV/xmieT 1 tw  7 re^i^ovh  atf*,  aAAa  x)  <JV[/.<Pgovi7v  rw  7te- 
^,0  5<*"  f'ptX'OvL  Tafia,  that , car  bodies  breathe  the  common  air , _/£>  jhould 

our  fouls  fuck  and  draw  in  vital  breath  from  that  great  mind , compre- 

Anton.  p.  125.  hends  the  univerfe , becoming  as  it  were  one  fpirit  with  the  fame.  He  is 
[Lib. V.  §30.  alfo  called  by  them  o'  r«  eAa  v»V  ^ Jixvoix,  the  mind  and  understanding  of  the 
P*  ’64  ] whole  world,  plot,  -nxv-m  7 rry-o  vosgx,  one  intellectual  fountain  of  all  things ; 
Ant.f.  257.  anc[  ]aft]y,  ^ name  no  more,  S-eo?  eTj  bix  ttxvtuv,  f,  ivlx  plx,  vb[x<&  e7?, 
Anor  1 - one  through  all , one  fubfiance,  and  one  law.  Which  fupreme  God  was 
* ' commonly  called  alfo  by  the  Stoicks,  together  with  the  generality  of  the 
[Se&.  9.  p.  other  Pagans,  b 0eo?,  or  God,  emphatically  and  in  way  of  eminency,  as 

2 IQ.]  ' 1 ‘ - — - - - - ■ - - * - • • 
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in  this  of  Epictetus [xrCw  Cwo  3-e'Ae,  >j  x b 0eo?  3-e'Aei,  rig  <te  kwAu^ei  ; 
will  nothing  but  what  God  willeth,  and  then  who  can  be  able  to  hinder  thee  ? 
j8  And  again,  S-eAtitou  xxXo;  (pxvyvxi  TU  3-ew,  e7t»3-u pna-ov  xxSxgog  [xctx  xxB-xgx 
[Pag.  225.]  fl-ExuTa  ptvb&xt  [mtx  th  3e»,  affeCt  to  feem  fair  to  God,  define  to  be  pure  with 
thy  pure  felf,  and  with  God.  Alfo  where  a he  fpeaks  of  the  regular  courfe 
of  things  in  nature,  Tzralfxivug,  xxQaTreg  Ik  7r^ouTX'y^x']©J  ©ek,  otxv  E’jtEtkS^  uttv, 
toPj  (puTok  xvOuv  x\ >9eI,  otxv  in ryj  (3\xo~xmv  j3a xtxvh’  That  it  proceedeth  orderly , 
every  thing  as  it  were  obeying  the  command  of  God  ; when  he  bids  the  plants 
to  blojjom,  they  blojfom  •,  and  when  to  bring  forth  fruit , they  bring  forth  fruit . 
To  which  innumerable  other  inftances  might  be  added.  And  Zeus  or  Ju- 
Epia.  p.  231* pit er  was  the  proper  name  of  this  fupreme  God  amongft  the  Stoicks  alfo; 
[apud  Arn  whence  the  government  of  the  whole  world  is  called  by  them  Aiok  cWxwctk, 
jhn ^XXili  &overnment  or  (economy  of  Jupiter.  Laftly,  this  fupreme  God  is  fome- 

p'  'times  ditlinguiflied  by  them  from  the  other  gods,  exprefly  and  by  name; 
as  in  this  oi  Epictetus,  tyu  C tyy  Ttut  v7totC\x^xi,  t< n Trsl^e^xt,  tw  3-em  ^ ro~r 
[xst  UsTvov,  I have,  whom  1 ought  to  be  fubjeCl  to,  whom  to  obey,  God  and 
thofe , who  are  next  after  him  that  is,  the  fupreme  and  inferior  gods.  So 
likewife,  where  he  exhorteth  not  to  defire  things  out  of  our  own  power, 

uWx  tu  Aji  txi  xlnx,  >9  to!?  «AA or?  S’Eot?,  ix-dvoig  -rx^xbog,  ly.Avoi  xv^s^vxtu<txv. 

Let  Jupiter  alone  with  thefe  things,  and  the  other  gods , deliver  them  up  to 
[Pag.  221.]  be  ordered  and  governed  by  them.  And  fo  again,  where  he  perfonates  one, 
that  places  his  happinefs  in  thofe  things  without  him,  xx$riixxi  g-tm,  ov 
bbjy.jxa.i  \oibonu,  7 ov  A lx  >9  3’e«?  dw  I then  floall  Jit  lamenting,  and  fpeak- 

ing  evil  of  every  one,  even  Jupiter  himfelf  and  the  other  gods. 


L.  4.  c 12. 
[Pag.  4,26.] 


L.  2.  c-  17- 


And  it  mull  in  reafon  be  fuppofed,  that  this  Jupiter,  or  univerfal  Numen 
of  the  world,  was  honoured  by  thefe  Stoicks  far  above  all  their  other  par- 
ticular gods ; he  being  acknowledged  by  them  to  have  been  the  maker  or 
creator  of  them  as  well  as  the  whole  world,  and  the  only  eternal  and  im- 
mortal God  : all  thofe  other  gods,  as  hath  been  already  declared,  being  as 
DeND.l.z  ^W  corruptible,  mortal,  and  annihilate,  as  they  were  generated  or  cre- 

p.  225.  Lamb.  ated.  For  though  Cicero's  Lucilius  Balbus,  where  he  pretends  to  reprefent 
[Cap.  XXX.  dodtrine  of  the  Stoicks,  attribute  the  very  firft  original  of  the  world  to 
Tom  Z\x'  a p'u^l^y  °f  gods,  in  thefe  words,  Dico  igitur  providentia  Deorum  mun- 

q. )U.  j ' dum  & omnes  mundi  partes,  i3  initio  conftitutas  effe,  & omni  tempore  admi - 

nijlrari-,  yet  unqueftionably  Cicero  forgat  himfelf  herein,  and  rather  fpake 

the 

Apud  Arrian.  Lib. II.  Cap.XXVII.  p.  221.  a Apud  Arrian.  Lib.  I.  Cap.  XIV.  p.  122,  123. 
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the  language  of  fome  other  Pagans,  who,  together  with  the  generation  of 
the  world,  held  indeed  a plurality  of  eternal  (though  not  independent) 

Deities,  than  of  the  Stoicks,  who  aflerted  one  only  eternal  God;  and  fup- 
pofed,  in  the  reiterated  conflagrations,  all  the  gods  to  be  melted  and  con- 
founded into  one,  fo  that  Jupiter  being  then  left  alone,  mtift  needs  make  up 
the  world  again,  as  alfo  all  thofe  other  gods  out  of  himfelf.  And  thus  does 
Zeno  in  Laertius  ' defcribe  the  Cofmopceia , t ov  3-sov  x.%t  y.xh  au-roV  eV7«, 

That  God  at  firjt  being  alone  by  himfelf \ converted  the  fry  fubjlance  of  the 
world  by  degrees  into  water , that  is,  into  a crafler  Chaos  ; out  of  which  wa- 
ter, himfelf  afterwards , as  the  fpermatick  reafon  of  the  worlds  formed  the  ele- 
ments and  whole  mundane  fyftem.  And  Cicero  himfelf  elfewhere,  in  his  de 
Legibus % attributes  the  firfl:  original  of  mankind  cautioufly,  not  to  the 
gods  in  common,  but  to  the  fupreme  God  only.  Hoc  animal providum,  &c. 
quern  vocamus  hominem,  praclara  quadam  conditione  generatum’effe,  a SUM  MO 
DEO : and  this,  rather  according  to  the  fenfe  of  the  Stoicks,  than  of  the  Plato- 
nifts,  whofe  inferior  generated  gods  alfo  (being  firfl:  made)  were  fuppofed  to 
have  had  a ftroke  in  the  fabrefadtion  of  mankind,  and  other  animals.  Thus 
Epifletus  plainly  afcribes  the  making  of  the  whole  world  to  God,  or  the 
one  fupreme  Deity,  where  he  mentions  the  Galileans,  that  is,  the  Chriftians, 
their  contempt  of  death,  though  imputing  it  only  to  cuftom  in  them,  and 
not  to  right  knowledge;  (as  M.  Antoninus  likewife  afcribes  the  fame  to  4*^  L'  11 

meer  obfiinacy  of  mind ) 0V0  y.xvlxs  y.\v  hjvxTxl  n?  Htu  JnzTtQyvM,  ^Cp-  3*9-3 

V7 to  edit?  ol  r xXiXxToi,  Ctto  Xopu  Js  f diroJeifceus  if Je i?  Tvxlxi  fjt,xQe7vy  oti  o 7rduhx 
Twroiwt  tx  sv  tu  xoQfjuc,  auVov  t ovxoffpov'  Can  fome  be  fo  affebled  out  of  mad - z.  4 <•  7. 
nefs , and  the  Galileans  out  of  cuftom?  and  can  none  attain  thereunto  by  reafon  [P.  300  J 
and  true  knowledge , namely , becaufe  God  made  all  things  in  the  world,  and  the 
whole  world  itfelf  perfect  and  unhinder  able  ; but  the  parts  thereof  for  the  ufe 
of  the  whole , fo  that  the  parts  ought  therefore  to  yield  and  give  place  to  the 
whole.  Thus  does  he  again  elfewhere  demand,  r ov  vXtov  rl;  v ewlme,  x xgirv?  $1 
•n?,  &c.  Who  made  the  fun  ? Who  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ? Who  the  feafons  of 
the  year  ? Who  the  agreeable  fit  nefs  of  things?  Wherefore  thou  having  re- 
ceived all  from  another , even  thy  very  felf , doft  thou  murmur  and  complain 
againft  the  donor  of  them , if  he  take  away  any  one  thing  from  thee  ? Did  he  not 
bring  thee  into  the  world  ? fhew  thee  the  light  ? beftow  fenfe  and  reafon  upon 
thee  ? Now  the  fun  was  the  chief  of  the  inferior  Stoical  gods,  and  therefore 
he  being  made  by  another,  all  the  reft  of  their  gods  mtift  needs  be  fo  too. 

And  thus  is  it  plainly  exprefled  in  this  following  citation,  tl  n?  T«  Soy^otU  T «tw  7 r e 
t rv/u7rx6ij(^ixt  n o.t  ctjttav  ov vtxtro,  on  ytyovotfAtv  Ctto  ts  SA  7 ramj  7rgori,yisy.evus,  f,  0 [F  go.  Vide 
©£0f  Troirhg  eri  rcov  r ccv^xttwv  x)  tuv  S-fww,  » Jew  dymc,  b’Js  tcc7thvov  hSupySweloct  etiam  Lib.  I. 
Treft  bxvtS’  If  any  one  could  be  throughly  fenfible  of  this , that  we  are  all  made  Caft _X1V.  p. 
by  God , and  that  as  principal  parts  of  the  world , and  that  God  is  the  father  124  ^ 
both  of  men  and  gods , he  would  never  think  meanly  of  himfelf  , knowing  that  he 
is  the  fon  of  Jupiter  alfo.  Where  0»\  is  plainly  put  for  the  fupreme  God, 
and  0Eot  for  the  inferior  gods  only.  Again,  he  thus  attributes  the  making  of 
man  and  government  of  the  whole  world  to  God,  or  Jupiter  only.  'O  Oio- 
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l Lib.  VII.  fegm.  136.  p.  450, 
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L.  3.  c.  24. 
[V.  328.] 


1.  3.  f.  24. 
IP-  33 1 3 


vxvtx;  avSowTraj  £7ri  to  evJ'xiuovelv  evoiriTe,  &C.  tjjm  Je  xQlxv  tx  dy<z6x  xj  tx  najca, 
uTveg  dfiov  Toy  y.- 'iboyevov  vyuv,  x)  vaTgixu;  vgoifccyevov  ev  r ol?  IT01S'  God  made  t ill 
men  to  this  end , /Z?£_y  might  be  happy , ^ i j became  him , 5 father- 

ly care  of  us,  he  placed  our  good  and  evil  in  thofe  things , which  are  in  our  own 
power.  And  t«  oVh  xaotok  SioixiiTOu  t a,  l’x cc,  fi’  jt/.r  eviyeXtiTxi  0 Zeuj  tww  £«ut« 
7toa»twv,  IV  wo-in  oyoioi  x'Jtm  evfouyove;,  ’Things  would  not  be  well  governed,  if  Ju- 
piter w care  of  his  own  citizens , they  alfo  might  be  happy  like  himfelf. 


And  that  thefe  Stoicks  did  indeed  religioufly  worfhip  and  honour  the  fu- 
preme  God  above  all  their  other  gods,  may  appear  from  fundry  inftances. 
As  firff,  from  their  acknowledging  him  to  be  the  fovereign  legislator,  and 
profeffing  fubjedtion  and  obedience  to  his  laws,  accounting  this  to  be  their 
L.  4.  e.  7.  greateft  liberty.  Thus  Epidtetus , el;  eye  J&l?  i^xclxv  efei,  vXeuBeguyai  U7 TO  th 
©ia,  eyvuxx  aura  to,;  Ivto Xx;,  xxIti  xdei;  $xXxyuyw£ty.i  ye  Svva, tou’  Ho  man  hath 
power  over  me,  l am  made  free  by  God , (by  becoming  his  fubjedt)  I know  his 
L.  3-  c 5.  commandments , and  no  man  can  bring  me  under  bondage  to  himfelf.  And  again, 
txvtx  £7 TiTvi^elwv  B iXco  eugeQrivou,  I'v  lively  blvxyxi  rw  ©£«,  yHi  vccfeQvv  Qx  too; 
ivtoXx;,  See.  Thefe  things  would  I be  found  employing  myfelf  about , that  I may 
be  able  to  fay  to  God ; Have  1 tranfgrejfed  any  of  thy  commandments  ? have  I 
ufed  my  faculties  and  anticipations  [or  common  notions ) otherwife  than  thou 
requiredfi  ? 


L.  2.  c.  16. 
Id  217) 


Again,  from  their  acknowledging  him  to  be  the  fupreme  governour  of 
the  whole  world,  and  the  orderer  of  all  things  in  it  by  his  fate  and  provi- 
dence, and  their  profeffing  to  fubmit  their  wills  to  his  will  in  every  thing  ; 
Epidletus  fomewhere1  thus  befpeaks  the  fupreme  God,  yvn  iyey$/d.yvv  Q*  tvv 

hoixyriv  ^ evoTwra.  oti  eBiXriTCt;,  x)  ol  ccXXoi,  oixx ’ iyu  exuv"  vevti;  iyevo'yyy  Qx  BeXovl®3 
aXXx  7/x^uv  xx  vf£x,  oti  tv  xx  vBsXvtx;,  xdevor  eviBv yriTX  d^yp;'  yrtn  ye  rara 
evexx  s~yyvOT£go]i  eTe;  ; yv  x zrgQTrixQbv  toi  (pxifyw  tu  v^otoovic,  it oiy(§y  e’lrt 
eviTXTTti; , e’lTi  Tyyodvei;  ; vvv  ye  BiXei;  dveXQsiv  ex  tv;  vxvyyvceu;  ; olveiyi'  %dgiv 
toi  eyjv  7 rxTxVy  oti  vgiaTx;  ye  Tvyvtzvvyvgirtxi  toi , x}  Ueiv  ecyx  tx,  too,  x}  tv  Sioixvtil 
Qx  tv  y vapid xoX xQvQxr  txvtx  ye  evBvyx yevov,  txvtx  ygd(pov1<x,  txvtx  ccvayi vu Q XO'flx 

xxtxXxQoi  lev  Bd vd](&'  Did  I ever  complain  of  thy  government  ? I was  fick 
when  thou  wouldjl  have  me  to  be,  and  fo  are  others,  but  I was  fo  willingly. 
I was  peer  alfo  at  thy  appointment , but  rejoicing  ; I never  bore  any  magiftracy , 
or  had  any  dignity,  becaufe  thou  wouldjl  not  have  ?ne,  and  I never  defined  it. 
Didjl  thou  ever  fee  me  the  more  dejedled  or  melancholy  for  this  ? Have  I ap- 
peared before  thee  at  any  time  with  a difeontented  countenance  ? IVas  I not  al- 
ways prepared  and  ready  for  whatfoever  thou  requiredfi  ? hVilt  thou  now  have 
me  to  depart  out  of  this  fefiival  folemnity  ? I am  ready  to  go ; and  I render 
thee  all  thanks  for  that  thou  hafi  honoured  me  fo  far  as  to  let  me  keep  the  feafi 
with  thee , and  behold  thy  works , and  obferve  thy  ceconomy  of  the  world.  Let 
death  feize  upon  me  no  otherwife  employed,  than  thus  thinking  and  writing  of 
fuch  things.  He  likewife  exhorts  others  after  this  manner,  ToXyruov  dvxSx hja? 

7rfi;  to j Qeov  lively,  oti  yoi  Xoivov  e't;  0 av  BiXri;,  oyoyvvyovu  Qoi,  IQ©*  tlyl'  a’Jrj 

vxcxiTxyxi  tuv  toi  $6x xvtuv,  o7T8  Bs Afif  dye,  73'v  B‘hw;  elBvrx  vefiBc;,  d^yeiv  ye 

BiXti ;, 


* Apud  Arrian.  Lib.  III.  Cap,  V.  p.  274. 
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§t\ eisy  Ibtur sveiv,  ftiviiVy  (peuyin,  urm&Oii,  ztXxteTv  ; lyu  coi  bvreg  u-rrdvTui  txtuv  rn-foq 
T»f  av0^w7r»f  XTroKoyvTopoi,  beifcu  r'v  exxrn  <pb<rw  o’lx  £j~ »V  Dare  to  lift  up  thhie  eyes 
to  God  and  fay , Ufe  me  hereafter  to  whatfoever  thou  pleafefi.  I agree , and 
am  of  the  fame  mind  with  thee , indifferent  to  all  things.  I refufe  nothings 
that  fhall  feem  good  to  thee.  Lead  me  whither  thou  pleafeft.  Let  me  aft 

what  part  thou  wilt , either  of  a publick  or  private  perfon , of  a rich  man  or 

a beggar.  I will  apologize  for  thee  as  to  all  thefe  things  before  men.  And 
I will  alfo  fjcw  the  nature  of  every  one  of  them. 

The  fame  is  iikewife  manifefl  from  their  pretenfions  to  look  to  God, 
and  refer  all  to  him  ; expecting  aid  and  affiftance  from  him,  and  placing  their 
confidence  in  him.  Thus  alfo  Epiftetus , Kxyu  p\v  egu  txvtvv  eto-iSoAiid  x-uto-  £•  2.  c.  19. 
t&Aeow(  vpxs  eAeuSe^h?,  evbxipovtsvTxs,  ns  tod  3-eo'd  x(poguvrxsy  h>  rruvll  pi x°u  231J 

■peyoixu'  My  defign  is  this , to  render  you  free  and  undifturbed,  always  look- 
ing at  God , as  well  in  every  finally  as  greater  matter.  Again  the  fame 

Stoick  concludes,  bx  E$~k  xXXus  ixSxXibv  x'ttvv,  (po£cvy  b n§vplxvy  See.  el  pi "f.  2.  e.  r 6. 
irgos  povov  tov  Seov  xoroSXiTrovlx,  txelvu  povu  7rgo<nmrov$bTXy  roiV  exe'vx  Tr^oQTxypxQi^'  2I^ 

xaAu<7iw[j.lvQv.  A man  will  never  be  able  otherwife  to  expell  grief  fear,  defirey 
envy,  See.  than  by  looking  to  God  alone , and  being  devoted  to  him , and  the 
obfervance  of  his  commandments.  And  he  affirmeth  of  Hercules , that  this 
great  piece  of  piety  was  fo  long  fince  obferved  by  him,  tov  Aw  «ut«  1. 3.  e.  24. 

ixxXut  trfbs  ixsn/ov  xtpoguv  ezrfarlev  & fV^afle*  that  as  he  called  Jupiter,  0r[P'33o] 
the  fupreme  God , his  father , fo  did  he  whatfoever  he  did,  looking  at  him. 

Thus  M.  Antoninus  fpeaketh  of  a double  relation  that  we  all  have ; one 
7r^o;  raj  cvptAvlxs,  to  thofe  that  live  with  us  •,  and  another  orgbs  r^u  3-slxv  L.  s.  § 23. 
xinxv  ol(p'  vs  (rvpGxivet  ttxtvj  7rdvl x,  to  that  divine  caufe , from  which  all  things  CSe<^-  27.  p. 

happen  to  all.  As  Iikewife  he  affirmeth,  bx  xvQguinvbv  n xvev  tvs  eVI  tx  0ew  Zjfb  ^ . 

<ruD«va( pogxs  evirgxgei s,  that  no  human  thing  is  well  done  without  a reference  [Seft.  x 3 1 *p 
to  God.  And  he  excellently  exhorteth  men.  Id  te'^7 ra,  xj  tt^xvxttxw,  t « 87.] 

xto  7 rgxjtius  xoivovixvs  pilxSxivtiv  h r)  7rgx£-iv  xo ivuvixvv  <r bv  pvvpy  ts  0£K’  Lo  bejt'^’  § ?• 

delighted  and  fatisfied  with  this  one  thing  •,  in  doing  one  action  after  another , \ f2  j 7‘  p' 
tending  to  a common  good , tfr  good  of  human  fociety  ; together  with  the 
remembrance  of  God.  Laftly,  he  declareth  his  own  confidence  in  the  fu- 1.  6.  § 8. 
preme  Deity  in  thefe  words  ; d-xppu  tu  bioixvvTi,  I .trujl  and  rely  upon  the[$e&.  10.  p. 
governor  of  the  whole  world.  1 74*3 

This  may  be  concluded  alfo  from  their  thanking  the  one  fupreme  God 
for  all,  as  the  author  of  all  good,  and  delightfully  celebrating  his  praifes. 

Epiftetus  declares  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a good  man,  x<*Zlv  *X,UV  °'7r^  vxvluv 

rep  3-eu,  to  thank  God  for  all  things.  And  ellewhere  he  fpeaketh  thus : d 1 ^ c 7- 

vav  «AAo  Ti  eAi  riy.xs  7to»£»d,  xom J >c^  lblxy  uy.viTv  to  ^ffov,  [Pag.  401  ] 

iTe^ea^E^xi  tx$  yfgiTxs  ; u’x  Un  f,  crxxn-'JovTxs,  ^ xgxvla f,  ebilovlxs,  xbeiv  *• 

-tov  fpcvoD  tod  els  tov  Ssov  y.egxs  b heos  on  fulv  Trxfyyv  o^yxvx  txvtx,  bl  uv  tvv  ^aS’  1 2 7*1 
j-jiv  eoyx<roij.eQx’  y.lyxs  b $eos  on  %eigxs  ebu xevy  See.  ot i xvjtebbxt  XeKyiSotus,  oti 
xxOevbovIxs  xvxttv tTv’  txvtx  ifi’  exxsis  e'ipny.e'iv  ebeiy  ^ tov  y,eyis~ov  vb,  Sho'txIov 
t>y.vov  Itpuy-vsTv,  on  rrjv  bvvx[.<.iv  ebuxe  t jjd  Trx^xxoXuS’rilixvv  tx'tuV  ti  isv  ; &C.  el  y»v 
ttybuv  vy.riv,  £7roixv  tx  ms  xvbov^y,  et  xuxi'^,  tx  t?  xvxvx,  vov  (?£  Xoyixos  elyi,  ' we  Tv 
pe  bA  tov  S’eov.  Had  we  underfunding , what  Jhould  we  do  elfe  but  both  1 
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lickly  and  privately  praife  God,  blefs  him,  and  return  thanks  to  him  ? Ought 
not  they , who  dig , plow , and  eat,  continually  fing  fuch  a hymn  to  God  as  this 
Great  is  that  God,  who  gave  us  thefe  organs  to  cultivate  the  earth  withal •,  great 
is  that  God,  who  gave  us  hands,  &c.  who  enabled  us  to  grow  undifcernibly , to 
breathe  in  our  Jleep . But  the  greatefi  and  divinefl  hymn  of  all  is  this,  to  praife 
God  for  the  faculty  of  underftanding  all  thefe  things.  What  then  if  for  the 
mofi  part  men  be  blinded,  ought  there  not  to  be  forne  one , who  fhould  perform 
this  office,  and  fing  a hymn  to  God  for  all?  If  I were  a nightingale,  I would 
perform  the  office  of  a nightingale  or  a fwan,  that  of  a fwan  : but  now  be- 
ing a reafonabls  creature , I ought  to  celebrate  and  fing  aloud  the  praifes  of 
God,  that  is,  of  the  fupreme  Deity. 


Laftly,  the  fame  is  evident  from  their  invoking  the  fupreme  God  as 
fuch,  addreffing  their  devotions  to  him  alone  without  the  conjundtion  of  any 
fa2  d At  i ot^er  g°ds » and  particularly  imploring  his  afliftance  againft  the  aflaults  of 
sn  FpU.  226-]'  temptations,  called  by  them  phancies.  To  this  purpofe  is  that  of  Epiftetus , 
ptya,q  0 dydv  to,  Sstov  to  tgyov,  virt^  j3a<nAsta?,  v7reo  iAev9tguxq,  t»  Sex  pep\ imo, 
txtnov  £7ri>cxAa  (3o^fiov  >Cj  7rx^xq-oe.Tyiv,  uq  Txq  AioQxogvq  tv  ^eipuvi  01  nXtovTtq.  This 
is  a great  conflict  or  contention,  a divine  enterprize  ; it  is  for  liberty  and  for 
a kingdom.  Now  remember  the  fupreme  God  ; call  upon  him  as  thy  helper  and 
affiflant , as  the  mariners  do  upon  Call  or  and  Pollux  in  a tempeft.  He  com- 
mends alfo  this  form  of  devotional  addrefs,  or  divine  ejaculation,  which  was 
part  of  Cleanthes  his  litany,  to  be  ufed  frequently  upon  occafion  r,  v Ay a H 
pt,  u Zeu,  ffu  r,  neTrgwptvn  0V01  7ro6’  (CpTv')  dip]  Suxrerxyp tv , uq  t^/opxl  yt  xoy.- 
v(^>’  r,v  yt  pv\  $i\u,  a llv  r, [flov  tfopcu"  Lead  me,  0 Jupiter,  and  thou  Fate , 
whitherfoever  I am  by  you  defined ; and  I voill  readily  and  chearfully  follow  *, 
who,  though  I were  never  fo  relublant,  yet  mufl  needs  follow.  Where  Jupiter 
and  Fate  are  really  but  one  and  the  fame  fupreme  Deity,  under  two  feveral 
names.  And  therefore  the  fenfe  of  this  devotional  ejaculation  was  no  lefs 
II  ^Oper.0Ip.tru^y  and  faithfully  than  elegantly  thus  rendered  by  Seneca  : 

402.] 

Due  me  parens,  celfque  dominator  poll, 

Quocunque  placuit , nulla  parendi  efi  mora, 

Affum  impiger  -,  fac  nolle,  comitabor  gemensr 
Malufque  patiar,  quod  pati  licuit  bono. 


t 


But  becaufe  many  are  fo  extremely  unwilling  to  believe,  that  the  Pagans 
ever  made  any  religious  addrefs  to  the  fupreme  God  as  fuch,  we  Ihall  here 
fet  down  an  excellent  and  devout  hymn  of  the  fame  Cleanthes  to  him  ; the 
rather,  becaufe  it  hath  been  but  little  taken  notice  of.  And  the  more  to  gra- 
tify the  reader,  we  fhall  fubjoin  an  elegant  tranflation  thereof  into  Latin 
verfe  j which  he  mult  owe  to  the  mufe  of  my  learned  friend  Dr.  Duport, 


Steph.  Potf. 
PHlof.  p.  49 » 
[Ex  Stobcei 
Eclog.  Phy- 
£c-] 


KuJjS-’  ex,Sa.v(x.Tuv,  7ro\vuwpe,  7r&yxgxTtq  aid, 

Z euq,  (pvosuq  ccf>%riyt,  vopx  p ilct  ttocvIx  xu£egvuv9 
Xx~ge,  Zt  ydg  7 rein  Stpiq  Svyitwi  7 rgotrxvbciv' 


’Z:t 


£ Vide  Arrian,  Lib.  Ill,  Cap.  XXVI.  p.  366, 
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’Ex  Qa  EO-jalv,  »)%s  | ulfxfifAU  Xxyovret 

M dvov,  oVa  £w£4  T£  x}  £^7T£i  3vrV  t7ri  yx7av. 

Tw  (T£  KCtSvy-vriiru  xj  ao'u  x^cst©-*  a»£v  xeitra). 

Xo\  Je  7txs  We  xoV//.@P  iXi<r<rbjxEv(&  ^itTasu 

II z&eIxi,  yxev  xynsy  xj  Ixwv  U7ro  <7£io  xgxreTrxt. 

To7ov  iyns  vTTOEjs'yov  dvixyrois  vi to  J£££<7»u 

’Apt^Xt]  TTVpdt7\xy  XEl^WOvlx  XlgXVvdv' 

Ta  uVo  7rXr\yns  (puV.co?  7T(»vt’  lpp(yx<rif 

v£l  (TV  XXTEV&VVetC  XOIVo'll  XoyoVj  0{  Six  TTxdluV 
•Poirot  y.iyvv[xev(&>' 

°0?  T0<7<7(^  Q/Ej/Oew?  vnotl®3  (dxTlXlVS  SlX  ZTXVTOS' 

O'j’J'e  ti  ylyvtlxt  Igyov  hrl  y9ovl  £*«  J/p^a  Sxly.uvy 
Out  £ xoot’  xlS'igiov  Si7ev  zroXov,  kt’  E7ti  zrovltp, 

IlAlIU  OTTO  (TOO  pt^atrj  X0SXO4  <7(2>ET££)J!74V  dvoixis. 

Kal  XOTjtAEt?  TOO  XX0(T[J.X  X^  H (p'lXX  <704  ^1^04  EflV, 

TXi  (?£  ^OK^  fif  EV  7TXv\x  (TVVygfJLOXXS  E(70A«  xaxoliny, 

‘^tO’  evco  ylvi&a 4 7rotvTwi;  AoJ'oy  cu’ev  e’o'vtwv. 

‘IOk  (pfUj'ODTEf  £W<7 4U  0(704  BwTWV  XXXOt  CtiTiV  J 

Avtrptcgoi,  otT  dyo&uv  fiv  an  xlHiriv  7ro3  i'ovT£ft 

Out’  £<7U£(dT4  S-£?  X04V017  VOpt.OVy  8TE  xXvtttTlV 
vn  xev  7rii9djU£iioi  trvv  vu  j3tov  laQxdv  e'yo *ev* 

Aotoi  J1’  ocu  dpfjoucrtv  dlvsv  xaAa  aAA^  £7r’  xXXx 

Ol  [Av  U7T£p  <$o£r?  OTffaJ'jIK  d'J(T££tS~OV  f^OBTff, 

Oi  (T  £771  Xfp<To(TUVa?  TETg(X.[A[J.tvOl  xdivl  XOtT/XU^ 

,rAXXoi  d'  Etf  avE(74V,  x^  tru/axl^y  vdix  tpyxy 
’ AXXx  ZcUf  woWc^E,  xEAo;4V£(f>E?,  d^yjxi^xv\ny 
’A'^^utths  fda  xttei^oitvv'KS  xtto  XvygHs, 

"H»  <7u  7TO.TSP  (Txldxtrm  'I'vyyis  and,  dos  Je  xu^»i(7«4 

Tvuuris,  y\  Tr'urvv(§y  cu  Jotn?  /uetoo  ttxv\x  xu£e£VOc;* 

’'op?  «V  T4p*7)0£yTE?  Cip/.El£d)pr.E<r9x  <TC  T4pEtJ, 

'T|avam?  t«  ca  £^}<o:  JiriVEXis,  us  tvioixe 
■Ql/WTOV  £ cVIoo"  E77EI  a TE  j^OOTOK  J^a?  aAAOTE  [Al7£oVy 
O’jtc  3-eok,  « xoivov  dn  vdyov  e’v  ^Yxh  v^.vi7v, 

Magne  pater  divum , m ncmina  mult  a y fed  una 
Omnipot ens  femper  virtus , Jupiter 

Nature,  certa  qui  fingula  lege  gubernas  ! 

Rex  falve.  Te  nempe  licet  mortalibus  agris 
CunEIis  compellare  ; omnes  tua  namque  propago 
Nos  fumusy  aternc ? imago  vocis  & echo 

<Tantumy  quotquot  humi  fpirantes  repimus  •,  frgo 
Te  cantabo , /aaw  r<?^ar  fine  fine  celebrans. 

Sfuippe  tuo  hie  totus , terram  qui  circuit , or  bis 
Paret  (quoquo  agis)  imperioy  ac  obtemperat  ultro 
Inviblis  telum  manibus  tibi  tale  minijtrum, 

Anceps , ignitum , moriturum  denique  fulmen . 

Ibtu  etenim  illius  tota  & natura  tremifeit  \ 

Illo  communem  rationem  dirigisy  iA  qu<e 
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Cicero  nb  Ajfertor 

Mundi  agitat  molem,  magno  fe  corpore  mifcens : 

T antus  tu  rerum  dominus , rediorque  fupremus. 

Nec  fine  te  fadium  in  terris , Deus,  aut  opus  ullum 4 
Aithere  nec  dio  ft,  nec  -per  ccerula  ponti , 

Errcre  acta  fuo , nifi  qua  gens  impia  patrat. 

Confufa  in  fefe  tu  dirigis  ordine  certo  *, 

Aufpice  te  ingratis  iA  ineji  fua  gratia  rebus ; 

Falice  harmonia , tu  fcilicet , omnia  in  unum 
Sic  bona  mixta  malis  comp'tngis , ut  una  refur  gat 
Cundlorum  ratio  communis  & ufque  perennans : 

Quam  refugit , fpernitque  hominum  mens  lava  malorum. 

Heu  miferi ! bona  qui  quarunt  fbi  femper  IA  optant , 

Divinam  tamen  hanc  communem  (A  denique  legem, 

Nec  fpediare  oculis nec  fando.  attendere  cur  ant : 

Cui  ft  parercnt  poterant  traducere  vitam 

Cum  rat  lone  iA  mente  bonam : nunc  fponte  feruntur 

In  mala  prczcipites , trahit  (A  fua  quemque  voluptas. 

Hunc  agit  ambitio , laudifque  immenfa  cupido , 

Ilium  iA  avarilies , iA  amor  vefanus  habendi , 

Blanda  libido  alium,  venerifque  licentia  dulcis  : 

Sic  alio  tendunt  alii  in  diverfa  ruentes. 

At  tu , Jupiter  alme,  tonans  in  nubibus  atrisy 
Da  fapere,  (A  mentem  miferis  mortalibus  aufer 
Infanam , hanc  tu  pelle  pater ; da  apprendere  poffe 
Confilium , fretus  quo  tu  omnia  rite,  gubernas 
Nos  ut  honor  ati  par  iter,  tibi  demus  honor  em, . 

Perpetuis  tua  fall  a hymnis  prceclara  canentes ^ 

Ut  fas  eji.  h.omini  \ nec  enim  mortalibus  ullum , 

Nec  fuperis , majus  poterit  contingere  donum , 

Quam  canere  ceterno  communem  carmine  legem. 

XXVI.  It  would  be  endlefs  now  to  cite  all  the  teflimonies  of  other  philo- 
fophers  and  pagan  writers  of  latter  times,  concerning  one  fupreme  and  uni- 
verfal  Numen.  Wherefore  we  fliall  content  ourfelves  only  to  inftance  in 
fome  of  the  mofl  remarkable,  beginning  with  M.  ‘Tull.  Cicero  \ whom  tho* 
fome  would  fufpeft  to  have  been  a Sceptick  as  to  theifm,  becaufe  in  his  de 
natura  deorum  he  brings  in  Cotta  the  Academick,  as  well  oppofing  Lucil. 
Balbus  the  Stoick,  as  C.  Velleius  the  Epicurean  ; yet  from  fundry  other  places 
of  his  writings,  it  fufficiently  appears,  that  he  was  a dogmatick  and  hearty 
Theifti  as  for  example,. this  in  his  fecond  book  de  Divin  *.  EJJe  praftantem  ali- 
quam  aternamque  naturam , tA  earn  fufpiciendam  admirandamque  hominum 
generi , pulchritudo  mundi , ordoque  rerum  ccelejlium  cogit  confiteri : That  there 
is  fome  moft  excellent  and  eternal  nature , which  is  to  be  admired  and  honoured 
by  mankind , the  pulchritude  of  the  world , and  the  order  of  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies compel  us  to  confefs.  And  this  in  his  oration  de  harufpicum  refponfs% ; 
j Quis  eft  tarn  vecors , qui  cum  fufpexerit  in  ccelum , Deos  cffe  non  Jentiat , (A  ea 
quce  tanla  mente  fiunt , ut  vix  quifquam  arte  ulla. , ordinem  rerum  ac  vicif- 

fitudinem 

? Cap.  X p.  2333.  Tom.V.  Qper, 
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fitudinem  perfequi  pofftt , cafu  fieri  putet  ? Who  is  fo  mad  or  fiupid , as 
when  he  looks  up  to  heaven , is  not  prefently  convinced , that  there  are  gods  ? 
or  can  perfuade  himfelf,  that  thofe  things,  which  are  made  with  fo  much  mind' 
and  wifdom , as  that  no  human  J kill  is  able  to  reach  and  comprehend  the  ar- 
tifice and  contrivance  of  them , did  all  happen  by  chance  ? To  which  pur- 
pofe  more  places  will  be  afterwards  cired.  However,  in  his  philofophick 
writings  it  is  certain,  that  he  affe&ed  to  follow  the  way  of  the  new  academy, 
fct  on  foot  by  Carneades  •,  that  is,  to  write  fceptically,  partly  upon  prudential 
accounts,  and  partly  for  other  reafons  intimated  by  himfelf  in  thefe  words ; 

Qui  requirunt  quid  quaque  de  re  ipfi  fentiamus,  curiofiiis  id  faciunt  quam  ne-  DeN.D.l.  v. 
cejfe.  eft.  Non  enim  tarn  authoritatis  in  difputando  quam  rationis  momenta  [Cap.  V.  p. 
quctrenda  funt.  Quinetiam  obefi  plerumque  iis , qui  difcere  volunt , aufioritas  eo-  z886*] 
rum , qui  fe  docere  profitentur . Definunt  enim  fuum  judicium  adhibere , idque 
habent  ratum,  quod  ab  eo,  quern  probant , judicatum  vident : They,  who  would 
needs  know , what  we  ourfelves  think  concerning  every  thing , are  more  curious 
than  they  ought,  becaufe  philofophy  is  not  fo  much  a matter  of  authority  as  of 
reafon  *,  and  the  authjrity  of  thofe,  voho  profefs  to  teach , is  oftentimes  an  hin- 
drance to  the  learners , they  neglefling  by  that  means  to  ufe  their  own  judgment , 
fecurely  taking  that  fir  granted,  which  is  judged  by  another  whom  they  valuer 
Neverthelefs,  Cicero  in  the  clofe  of  this  difcourle  De  natura  deorum  (as  St. 

Auftin  1 alfo  obferveth)  plainly  declares  himfelf  to  be  more  propcnfe  and  in- 
clinable to  the  doctrine  of  Balbus , than  either  that  of  Velleius  or  Cotta  *,  that 
is,  though  he  did  not  afient  to  the  Stoical  dodtrine  or  theology  in  every 
point,  (himfelf  being  rather  a Platonift  than  a Stoick)  yet  he  did  much  pre- 
fer it  before,  not  only  the  Epicureifm  of  Velleius,  but  alfo  the  fcepticifm  of 
Cotta.  Wherefore  Augufiinus  Steuchus,  and  other  learned  men,  quarrel 
with  fundry  pafiages  of  Cicero’s  upon  another  account,. not  as  atheiftical, 
but  as  feeming  to  favour  a multitude  of  independent  gods  *,  he  fometimes 
attributing  not  only  the  government  of  the  world,  and  the  making  of  man'- 
kind,  but  alfo  the  firft  conftitution  and  fabrick  of  the  whole  world,  to  gods 
plurally.  As  when  he  writeth  thus1*  Ut  perpetuus  mundi  ejfet  ornatus , 
wagna  adhibita  cura  eft  a providentia  deorum : For  the  perpetual  adorn* 
ing  of  the  world,  great  care  hath  been  taken  by  the  providence  of  the 
gods  : And  a diis  immortalibus  hcminibus  provifum  ejfe , &c.  That  the 
immortal  gods  have  provided  for  the  convenience  of  mankind,  appears  from 
the  very  fabrick  and  figure  of  them.  And  that  place  before  cited,  Dico  De  N.D. izq. 
igitur  providentia  deorum  mundum  & omnes  mundi  partes  initio  conjlitutas 
ejje  * I fay,  that  the  world  and  all  its  parts  were  at  firft  conftituted  by  the  pro- 
vidence of  the  gods.  And  laftly,  where  he  dates  the  controverfy  of  that  book  De  p U).  iami 
N.  D.  thus : Utrum  dii  nihil  agant,  nihil  moliantur  ? An  contra  ab  his  (A 
a principle  omnia  faEla,  & conftituta  fint,  kft  ad  infinitum  tempus  regantur  at- 
que  moveantur  ?:  Whether  the  gods  do  nothing  at  all,  but  are  void  of  care  and 
trouble  ? Or  whether  all  things  were  at  firft  made  and  conftituted , and  ever  fince 
are  moved  and  governed  by  them?  Notwithstanding  which,  it  is  evident,  that 
this  learned  orator  and  philofopher  plainly  acknowledged  the  monarchy  of 
the  whole,  or  one  fupreme  and  univerfal  Numen  over  all.  And  that  firft 

from 
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from  his  fo  often  ufing  the  word  God  in  the  Angular,  emphatically  and  by  way 
2 Leg.p  ? 3 5 - of  eminency  as  Ipfi  Deo  nihil  minus  gratum,  quam  non  omnibus  pat  ere  ad  fe 
[Cap.  placandum  (ft  colendum  viam:  Nothing  can  be  lefs  grateful  to  God  himfelf \ than 
lX^Oper.]'  ^at  there  ftoould  not  be  a liberty  open  to  all  (by  .reafon  of  the  coftlinefs  of  fa- 
D.N.D.l.  2*  orifices)  to  worfhip  and  appeafe  him-,  and  Nifi  juvante  Deo,  tales  non  fuerunt 
[Cap.  LXV1.  Curius,  Fabricius,  (ftc.  Curius  and  Fabricius  had  never  been  fuch  men  as  they 
p.  3048  ] Werey  had  it  not  been  for  the  divine  afftftance.  Again,  Commoda , quibus  utimur, 
rc°  S*XfV  lucem<lue  fruimur,  fpirit  umque  quern  ducimxs,  a Deo  nobis  dan  atque  imper- 
p 449  Tom Mr*  'videmus  T/Ve  muft  needs  acknowledge , that  the  benefits  of  this  life , the  light 
ill. Oper.]  which  we  enjoy , and  the  fpirit  which  we  breathe , are  imparted  to  us  from  God. 

And  to  mention  no  more,  in  his  verfion  of  Plato's,  Pim<eusl,  Deos  alios  in 
terra , alios  in  luna,  alios  in  reliquas  mundi  partes  fpargens  Deus  quafi  ferebat  \ 
God  diflributing  gods  to  all  the  parts  of  the  world , did  as  it  were  fow  fome 
gods  in  the  earth,  fome  in  the  moon,  &c.  Moreover,  by  his  making  fuch  de- 
fcriptions  of  God  as  plainly  imply  his  onenefs  and  Angularity,  as  in  his  Orat. 
P.556  Lamb. pro  Milone , Eft , eft  profefto  ilia  vis  ',  neque  in  his  corporibus , atque  in  hac  imbe - 
[Lap. XXXI. cillitate  noftrd,  ineft  quiddam,  quodvigeat  (ft  fentiat , (ft  non  ineft  in  hoc  tanto 
_p.2846.T0m 'natUra  tamque  prceclaro  motu.  Nifi  forte  idcirco  efte  non  putant , quia  non  ap- 
iii.  opci.j  yaret  nec  cernitur  : proinde  quoft  noftram  ipfam  mentem,  qua  fapimus,  qua  pro - 
videmus,  qua  hac  ipfa  agimus  (ft  dicimus,  videre,  aut  plane  qualis  (ft  ubi  fit , 
fentire  pofjumus.  There  is,  there  is  certainly  fuch  a divine  force  in  the  world  ; 
neither  is  it  rea finable  to  think , that  in  thefe  grofs  and  frail  bodies  of  ours 
there  fhouid  be  fomething,  which  hath  life , fenfe , and  underftanding,  and  yet  no 
fuch  thing  in  the  whole  univerfe  \ unlefs  men  will  therefore  conclude,  that  there 
is  none,  becaufe  they  fee  it  not:  as  if  we  could  fee  our  oivn  mind,  ( whereby  we 
order  and  difpofe  all  things,  and  whereby  we  reafon  and  fpeak  thus)  and  perceive 
what  kind  of  thing  it  is,  and  where  it  is  lodged.  Where,  as  there  is  a ftrong 
aAeveration  of  the  exiftence  of  a God,  fo  is  his  Angularity  plainly  implied, 
in  that  he  fuppofes  him  to  be  one  mind  or  foul  adding  and  governing  the 
whole  world,  as  our  mind  doth  our  body.  Again,  in  hisTufculan  Queftions, 
H.-t.p.  126.  Nec  verb  Deus  ipfe  alio  modo  intelligi  pot  eft,  nifi  mens  foluta  quadam,  (ft  libera , 
[Cap.XXVlIfegregala  ab  omni  concretione  mcrtali , omnia  fentiens  (ft  movens  : Neither  can 
Tom^VIII  himfelf  he  underftood  by  us  otherwife,  than  as  a certain  loofe  and  free 

Oper']  Mind,  fegregated  from  all  mortal  concretion , which  both  perceives  and  moves  all 
Tufc.  SftL.  1. things.  So  again  in  the  fame  book.  Hose  igitur  (ft  alia  innumerabilia  cum 
p.  1 26.  cernimus,  poffumufne  dubitare,  quin  his  preefit  aliquis  vel  effeblor,  ft  here  nata 
0^26 o(E)^'  fU»t  ut  ^atonl  videtur  ; vel  ft  femper  fuerint , ut  Ariftoteli  placet,  moderator 
V-  1 0 -s  tanti  operis  (ft  muneris  ? When  we  behold  thefe  and  other  wonderful  works  of 
nature , can  we  at  all  doubt,  but  that  there  prcfnleth  over  them,  either  one  maker 
of  all,  if  they  had  a beginning,  as  Plato  conceiveth  or  elfe , if  they  always  were , 
as  Ariftotle  fuppofeth , one  moderator  and governour  ? And  in  the  third  De  Le- 
gibus.  Sine  imperio  nec  domus  ulla , nec  civitas , nec  gens , nec  hominum  univerfum 
genus  ftare,  nec  rerum  natura  omnis,  nec  ipfe  mundus  poteft.  Nam  (ft  hie  Deo 
paret,  (ft  hide  obediunt  maria  terraque,  (ft  hominum  vita  juffis  fupremce  legis 
obtemperat : Without  government , neither  any  houfe,  nor  city,  nor  nation,  nor 
mankind  in  general , nor  the  whole  nature  of  things,  nor  the  world  itfelf  could 
fubfift.  For  tb  s alfo  obeyeth  God , and  the  feas  and  earth  are  fubjeft  to  him, 
and  the  life  of  man  is  dfpofed  of  by  the  commands  of  the  fupreme  law.  Elfe- 

where 
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where  he  fpeaks  of  Dominant  ille  nobis  Deus , qui  nos  vet  at  bine  mjujfu  fuo  Tufc.  1. 1- 

demigrare  -,  That  God , who  rules  over  all  mankind , forbids  them  to  depart  [Cap.  XXX. 

hence  without  his  leave.  Of  Deus , cujus  numini  parent  omnia  \ That  God , whofe  ^ 
divine  power  all  things  obey.  We  read  alfo  in  Cicero  of  fummus  or  fupremus  ^ib_Tc;ap. 
Deus , the  fupreme  God , to  whom  the  firth  making  of  man  is  properly  imput-  LI1I.  p 

ed  by  him  •,  of  Summi  rebioris  & domini  Numen , the  divine  power  of  the  fu-  3 1 7 7-  r°m- 

preme  Lord  and  governour  \ of  Deus  prapotens,  and  rerum  omnium  prapotens  iX.Oper.] 
Jupiter*,  The  mofi  powerful  God , and  Jupiter,  who  hath  power  over  all  things  \ Somrit  Sapi 
of  2 Princeps  ille  Deus , qui  omnem  hunc  mundum  regit , ficut  animus  humanus  id  [Cap.  IV.  p. 
corpus  cui  prapofitus  ejt  That  chief  or  principal  God , who  governs  the  whole  3977-1 
world  in  the  fame  manner  as  a human  foul  governeth  that  body , which  it  is  fet 
over.  Wherefore,  as  for  thofe  paffages  before  objeded,  where  the  govern-  p'  3304.] 
ment  of  the  world,  as  to  the  concernments  of  mankind  at  leaft,  is  aferibed 
by  Cicero  to  gods  plurally,  this  was  done  by  him  and  other  Pagans,  upon  no 
other  account  but  only  this,  becaufe  the  fupreme  God  was  not  fuppofed  by 
them  to  do  all  things  himfelf  immediately  in  the  government  of  the  world, 
but  to  afilgn  certain  provinces  to  other  inferior  gods,  as  minifters  under 
him  ; which  therefore  fharing  in  the  ©economy  of  the  world,  were  look’d 
upon  as  co-go vernours  thereof  with  him.  Thus  when  Balbus  in  Cicero , to 
excufe  fome  feeming  defed  of  providence,  in  the  profperities  of  wicked  and 
the  adverfities  of  good  men,  pretended,  Non  animadvertere  omnia  Deos , ne 
reges  quidem ; That  the  gods  did  not  attend  to  all  things , as  neither  do  kings ; Cot-  De  N.  D.  I, 
ta  amongft  other  things  replied  thus-,  Fac  divinam  mentem  ejje  diftentam,  3- 
codum  verfantem , terram  tuentem , maria  mederantem , cur  tarn  mult  os  deos  nihil  xxx':x 
agere  & ceffare  patitur  ? Cur  non  rebus  humanis  aliquos  otiofos  deos  prafecit , $\aj.  Tom. 
qui  a te,  Balbe,  innumerabiles  explicati  funt  ? Should  it  be  granted,  that  the  di-  IX.  Oper.J 
vine  Mind  ( or  fupreme  Deity)  were  dijlrabled  with  turning  round  the  heavens , 
obferving  the  earth , and  governing  the  feas,  yet  why  does  he  let  fo  many  other 
gods  to  do  nothing  at  all?  Or  why  does  he  not  appoint  fome  of  thofe  idle  gods 
over  human  affairs , which , according  to  Balbus  and  the  Stoicks , are  innumer- 
able ? Again,  when  the  immortal  gods  are  faid  by  Cicero  to  have  provided 
for  the  convenience  of  mankind  in  their  firfi  conftitution , this  doubtlefs  is  to 
be  underflood  according  to  the  Piatonick  hypothefis,  that  the  gods  and  dae- 
mons being  firfi:  made  by  the  fupreme  God,  were  fet  a work  and  employ’d 
by  him  afterward  in  the  making  of  man  and  other  mortal  animals.  And 
latfdy,  as  to  that,  which  hath  thegreatefl  difficulty  of  all  in  it,  when  the  whole 
world  is  faid  by  Cicero  to  have  been  made  by  the  providence  of  the  gods, 
this  mufl  needs  be  underftood  alfo  of  thofe  eternal  gods  of  Plato’s,  accord- 
ing to  whofe  likenefs  or  image  the  world  and  man  are  faid  to  have  been 
made-,  that  is,  of  the  trinity  of  divine  hypoftafes,  called  by  Amelias  Plato’s 
three  minds  and  three  kings,  and  by  others  of  the  Platonifts  the  firfi  and 
fecond  and  third  God,  and  the  to  'kdutqv  afnou,  and  t b devregov  a’lnov,  &c.  the 
frjl  and  fecond  caufe,  &c.  And  it  may  be  here  obferved,  what  we  learn  from 
S.  Cyril , that  fome  Pagans  endeavoured  to  juflify  this  language  and  dodtrine 
of  theirs,  even  from  the  Mofaick  writings  themlelves,  3 -eoTs  ire^oi;  uVoWw-avlf?  Contra  JuL 
TOP  TUJ  0 Acov  (pXVCC  I 3*0  V,  7 roili<ru[Aiv  dvQguTrov  x«0’  dxow  vp.f'ligav  ^ X»(T  0[J.olu<T  tv,  they  ^ 1 ' 

fufpebiing , 
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fufpeBing,  that  the  God  of  the  univerfe  being  about  to  make  man,  did  there  be- 
jpeak  the  other  gods,  (toIj  |W£0’  ixurov  iv  [xsloa-iv  STo-i,  which  were  fecondary 

and  inferior  to  him ) after  this  manner.  Let  us  make  man  according  to  our  own 
image  and  likenefs.  Which  S.  Cyril,  and  ocher  Chriftian  writers  underhand 
of  the  trinity.  Now  thole  eternal  gods  of  Plato,  according  to  whofe  image 
the  world  and  man  is  faid  by  him  to  have  been  made,  and  which,  (though 
one  of  them  were  properly  called  the  Demiurgus)  yet  had  all  an  influence 
and  caufality  upon  the  making  cf  it,  were  (as  hath  been  already  obferved) 
not  fo  many  independent  and  fe!f-originated  deities,  but  all  derived  from 
one  firfl:  principle.  And  therefore  Cicero  following  Plato  in  this  is  not  to 
be  fufpedled  upon  that  account,  to  have  been  an  aflertor  of  many  indepen- 
dent gods,  or  partial  creators  of  the  world  ; efpecially  fince  in  fo  many 
other  places  of  his  writings,  he  plainly  owns  a divine  monarchy. 

We  pafs  from  M.  'Tullius  Cicero  to  M.  Terentius  Varro  his  equal,  a man 
famous  for  polymathy  or  multifarious  knowledge,  and  reputed  unqueftion- 
ably  (though  not  the  moft  eloquent,  yetj  the  mod  learned  of  all  the  Ro* 
mans,  at  lead  as  to  antiquity.  He  wrote  one  and  forty  books  concerning 
the  antiquities  of  human  and  divine  things  •,  wherein  he  tranfeended  the 
Roman  Pontifices  themfelves,  and  difeovered  their  ignorance  as  to  many 
points  of  their  religion.  In  which  books  he  diflinguifhed  three  kinds  of 
theology,  the  firfl  mythical  or  fabulous,  the  fecond  phyfical  or  natural,  and 
the  laft  civil  or  popular:  the  firfl;  being  moft  accommodate  to  the  theatre 
or  ftage;  the  fecond  to  the  world,  or  the  wifer  men  in  it  ; the  third  to  cities 
or  the  generality  of  the  civilized  vulgar.  Which  was  agreeable  alio  to  the 
dodtrine  of  Sccevola,  that  learned  Pontifex,  concerning  three  forts  of  gods, 
Au  deCiv  poetical,  philofophical,  and  political.  As  for  the  mythical  and  poetical 
D.  1.  6.  c.  5.  theology,  it  was  cenfured  after  this  manner  by  Varro  ; In  eo  funt  multa  contra 
[P.  116.  dignitatem  & naiuram  immortalium  fill  a.  In  hoc  enim  ejl,  ut  Deus  alius  ex 
Tom.  VH.  capite,  alius  ex  femore  fit,  alius  ex  guttis  fanguinis  natus.  In  hoc  ut  Dii  fit - 
Per'^  rati  fint,  ut  adulteraverint , ut  fervierint  homini.  Denique,  in  hoc  omnia  Diis 
attribuuntur,  qua  non  modo  in  . hominem , fed  etic.m  in  contemptiffimum  bominem 
cadere  pojfunt.  That , according  to  the  literal  fenfe , it  contained  many  things 
contrary  to  the  dignity  and  nature  of  immortal  beings  the  genealogy  of  one 
god  being  derived  from  the  head , of  another  from  the  thigh,  of  another  from 
drops' of  blood : fome  being  reprefented  as  thieves,  others  as  adulterers , &c. 
and  all  things  attributed  to  the  gods  therein,  that  are  not  only  incident  to  men, 
but  even  to  the  mofi  contemptible  and  flagitious  of  them.  And  as  for  the  fe- 
cond, the  natural  theology,  which  is  the  true,  this  Varro  conceived  to  be 
above  the  capacity  of  vulgar  citizens-,  and  that  therefore  it  was  expedient, 
there  fhould  be  another  theology  calculated,  more  accommodate  for  them, 
.and  of  a middle  kind  betwixt  the  natural  and  the  fabulous,  which  is  that 
Aug  Civ.  D.  which  is  called  civil.  For  he  affirmed,  Multa  effe  vera,  quee  vulgo  feire  non 
/.  4.  <r.  31-  fit  utile,  & quee  dam,  quee  tametfi  falfa  fint,  aliter  exiftimare  populum  expediat  j 
[T.  87  ] That  there  were  many  things  true  in  religion,  which  it  was  not  conve- 
nient for  the  vulgar  to  know  ; and  again,  feme  things , which,  thiugh  falfe , 
yet  it  was  expedient  they  fhould  be  believed  by  them.  As  Sccevola,  the  Ro- 
man Pontifex%  in  like  manner,  would  not  have  the  vulgar  to  know, 

that 
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that  the  true  God  had  neither  fex,  nor  age,  nor  bodily  members.  Expedire 
igitur  exijlimat  (faith  St.  Auftin  of  him)  falli  in  rehgione  civitates , quod  di~  Ctv.D.  . 4. 
cere  eliam  in  libris  rerum  divinarum  ipfe  Yarro  non  dubitat.  Scaevola  there-  ^,  27g+  j 
fore  judge th  it  expedient , that  cities  Jhould  be  deceived  in  their  religion  \ which 
alfo  Varro  himfelf  doubteth  not  to  affirm  in  his  books  of  divine  things . Where- 
fore this  Varro , though  difapproving  the  fabulous  theology,  yet  out  of  a 
pious  defign,  as  he  conceived,  did  he  endeavour  to  alTert,  as  much  as  he 
could,  the  civil  theology,  then  received  amongft  the  Romans , and  to  vindi- 
cate the  fame  from  contempt : yet  neverthelefs  fo,  as  that.  Si  earn  civitatem  Cicy  D ^ 
novam  conjlitueret , ex  nature  poliiis  formuld,  decs  A deorum  nomina  fe  fuiffie  c.  31. 
dedicat  urum,  non  dubitet  confiteri : If  he  were  to  conjlitute  a new  Rome  him-  [P . 87.] 
felf,  he  doubts  not  to  confefs,  but  that  he  would  dedicate  gods  and  the  names 
of  gods  after  another  manner , more  agreeably  to  the  form  of  nature  or  natural 
theology.  Now  what  Varro1  s own  fenfe  was  concerning  God,  he  freely  de- 
clared in  thofe  books  of  Divine  Things  ; namely,  that  he  was  the  great 
foul  and  mind  of  the  whole  world.  Thus  St.  Auftin,  Hi  foli  Varroni  viden-  Ctv.D , /.  4. 
tur  animadvertiffie  quid  effiet  Deus,  qui  crediderunt  eum  ejfe  an  imam,  motu  ac  pCap.XXXII 
ratione  mundum  gubernantem  : Thefe  alone  feem  to  Varro  to  have  underftood  p- 
what  God  is,  who  believed  him  to  be  a foul,  governing  the  whole  world  by 
motion  and  reafon.  So  that  Varro  plainly  a Alerted  one  fupreme  and  univerfal 
Numen,  he  erring  only  in  this  (as  St.  Auftin  conceives)  that  he  called  him 
a foul,  and  not  the  creator  of  foul,  or  a pure  and  abflradl  mind.  But  as 
Varro  acknowledged  one  univerfal  Numen,  the  whole  animated  world,  or 
rather  the  foul  thereof,  which  alfo  he  affirmed  to  be  called  by  feveral  names, 
as  in  the  earth,  Tellus  j in  the  fea,  Neptune,  and  the  like : fo  did  he  alfo 
admit  (together  with  the  reft  of  the  pagans)  other  particular  gods,  which 
were  to  him  nothing  but  parts  of  the  world  animated  with  fouls  fuperior  to 
men  : A fummo  circuitu  cceli,  ufque  ad  circulum  luna,  cethereas  animas  effie  D , _ 
aftra  ac  ftellas,  eofque  cceleftes  deos,  non  modo  intelligi  effie , fed  etiam  videri : cffif  " 
inter  lun<e  verb  gyrum  A nimborum  cacumina  aereas  effie  animas , fed  eas  animo  [P.129  ] 
non  oculis  videri ; (A  vocari  heroas , (A  lares,  (A  genios : That  from  the 
higheft  circuit  of  the  heavens  to  the  fphere  of  the  moon  there  are  ethereal 
fouls  or  animals , the  ftars , which  are  not  only  underftood , but  alfo  feen  to  be 
celeftial  gods  and  between  the  fphere  of  the  moon  and  the  middle  region  of  the 
air,  there  are  aereal  fouls  or  animals , which  though  not  feen  by  cur  eyes,  yet 
are  difeovered  by  our  mind,  and  called  heroes,  lares,  and  genii.  So  that,  ac- 
cording to  Varro,  the  only  true  natural  gods  were,  as  himfelf  alfo  deter- 
mined, anima  mundi,  ac  partes  ejus  ; fir  ft,  the  great  foul  and  mind  of  the 
whole  world,  which  comprehendeth  all  ; and  fecondly,  the  parts  of  the 
world  animated  fuperior  to  men.  Which  gods  alfo  he  affirmed  to  be  wor- 
fhipped  caftius , more  purely  and  chaftly , without  images,  as  they  were  by 
the  firfb  Romans  for  one  hundred  and  feventy  years  : he  concluding  *,  Qui  jy 

primi  funulachr  a deorum  populi  pofuerunt , eos  civitatibus  fuis  iA  me  turn  demp-  /.  4.  , . ' 

fiffie  t A errorem  addidiffie  ; prudenter  exiftimans  (faith  St.  Auftin)  deos  facile  [P.  87. f 
poffie  in  fimulachrorum  ftoliditate  contemni : That  thofe  nations,  who-' fir  ft  fet 
up  images  of  the  gods,  did  both  take  away  fear  from  their  cities,  and  add 
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error  to  them  ; he  wifely  judging , that  the  foppery  of  images  would  eafily  render 
their  gods  contemptible. 

L.  Annusus  Seneca , the  philofopher,  was  contemporary  with  our  Saviour 
Chrift  and  his  Apoftles,  who,  though  frequently  acknowledging  a plura- 
lity of  gods,  did  neverthelefs  plainly  aflert  one  luprtme,  he  not  only  fpeak- 

AT  { ^ ing  of  him  fingularly,  and  by  way  of  eminency,  but  alfo  plainly  deferib- 
: 45*^  *'  ing  him  as  fuch  ; as  when  he  calls  him  Formatorem  univerfi  •,  rebforem  ip 

,'  V.  537.  arbitrum  & cujtodem  mundi  ; ex  quo  fifpenfa  funt  omnia  ; animum  ac  fpiritum 
'bom.  II.  univerfi \ mundani  hujus  operis  dominum  ip  artificem  •,  cui  nomen  cmne  convenit  •, 
°Per  J ex  quo  nata  funt  omnia  cujus  fpiritu  vivimus  •,  lotum  fuis  partibus  inditum „ 
id  fe  fuftinentem  fua  vi  cujus  confilio  huic  mundo  providetur , ut  inconcujfus 
eat , id  adius  fuos  explicet  •,  cujus  decreto  omnia  funt ; divinum  fpiritum  per 
omnia  maxima  id  minima  aquali  intent  lone  dijfufum  ; Deum  polentem  omnium ; 
P.  442.  Lipf.  p)eum  {Hum  maximum  potentijfmumque , qui  ipfe  vehit  omnia  % qui  ulique  id 
' omnibus  pr<efto  eft  ; cceli  id  deorum  omnium  Deum  % a quo  ijla  nutnina,  qua  ftngu- 

la  adoramus  id  colimus , fufpenfa  funt : and  the  like.  The  framer  and  former 
of  the  univerfe , the  governor,  difpofer  and  keeper  thereof  *,  him , upon  whom  all 
things  depend ; the  mind  and  fpirit  of  the  world  •,  the  artificer  and  lord  of 
this  whole  mundane  fabrick  \ to  whom  every  name  belongeth  \ from  whom  all 
things  fpring  by  whofe  fpirit  we  live  ; who  is  in  all  his  parts , and  fujlainelb 
himfelf  by  his  own  force  •,  by  whofe  counfel  the  world  is  provided  for , and  car- 
ried on  in  its  courfe  confiantly  and  uninterruptedly  * by  whofe  decree  all  things  are 
done  *,  the  divine  fpirit , that  is  diffufed  through  all  things  both  great  and  fmall 
with  equal  intention  •,  the  God , whofe  power  extends  to  all  things  •,  the  great cji 
and  moft  powerful  God , who  doth  himjelf  fupport  and  uphold  all  things  •,  who  is 
prefent  every  where  to  all  things  •,  the  God  of  heaven , and  of  all  the  gods , 
upon  whom  are  fufpended  all  ihoje  other  divine  powers , which  we  fingly  wor - 
Civ.  D.  1.  6.  afJd  adore.  Moreover,  we  may  here  obferve  from  St.  Aujlin , that  this 
<-  10.  Seneca  in  a book  of  his  againft  fuperftitions  (that  is  now  loft)  did  not 
[P.  122.]  only  highly  extol  the  natural  theology,  but  alfo  plainly  cenfure  and  con- 
demn the  civil  theology  then  received  amongft  the  Romans,  and  that  with- 
more  freedom  and  vehemency  than  Varro  had  done  the  fabulous  or  theatri- 
cal and  poetical  theology.  Concerning  a great  part  whereof  he  pronounced* 
that  a wife  man  would  obferve  fuch  things , tanquam  legibus  juffa , non  tan- 
quam  diis  grata  •,  only  as  commanded  by  the  laws  (he  therein  exercifing  civil 
obedience)  but  not  at  all  as  grateful  to  the  gods. 

M.  Fabius  uintilianus , though  no  admirer  of  Seneca , yet  fully  agreed 
with  him  in  the  fame  natural  theology,  and  fets  down  this,  as  the  generally 
received  notion  or  definition  of  God,  Dam  effe  fpiritum  omnibus  partibus 
immifium , That  God  is  a fpirit  mingled  with  and  diffufed  through  all  the  parts 
of  the  world  he  from  thence  inferring  Epicurus  to  be  an  Atheift,.  notwith- 
ftanding  that  he  verbally  afiferted  gods,  becaufe  he  denied  a God  according 
to  this  generally  received  notion,  he  bellowing  upon  his  gods  a circum- 
feribed  human  form,  and  p’acing  them  between  the  w orlds.  And  the  ju- 
nior Pliny , though  he  were  a perfecutor  of  the  Chriftians,  he  concluding, 

qualecunque 
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ftubbornnefs  and  inflexible  obftinacy  ought  to  be  punijhed  ; and  who  compelled 
many  cf  them  to  worfhip  the  images  of  the  emperor,  and  to  facrifice  and 
pray  to  the  flatties  of  the  Pagan  gods,  and  iallly  to  biafpheme  Chrift  ; 
yet  himfelf  plainly  acknowledged  alfo  one  fupreme  univerfal  Numen,  as 
may  fufliciently  appear  from  his  pt’negyrick  oration  to  Trajan,  where  he  is 
called  Deus  ille , qui  manifeftus  ac  pryfens  ccelum  ac  fydera  infidet ; that  God, 
who  is  prefen t with,  and  inhabits  the  whole  heaven  andftars  * : himfelf  mak-  * 
ing  a folemn  prayer  and  fupplication  to  him,  both  in  the  beginning  and  lLmi. 

dole  thereof,  and  fometimes  fpeaking  of  him  therein  fingularly  and  in  mm  dearum . 
way  of  eminency  ; as  in  thefe  words,  Occult  at  utrorumque  femina  Deus,  & que. 
plerumque  bonorum  malorumque  caufle  flub  diverfa  flpecie  latent : God  hideth 
the  feeds  of  good  and  evil,  fo  that  the  caufes  of  each  often  appear  difguifed  to 
men.  L.  Apuleius  alfo,  whofe  pretended  miracles  the  Pagans  endeavoured 
to  confirm  their  religion  by  *,  as  well  as  they  did  by  thofe  of  Apollonius,  doth 
in  fundry  places  of  his  writings  plainly  aflert  one  fupreme  and  univerfal 
Numen:  we  fhall  only  here  fet  down  one:  Cum  flummus  deorum  cunfta  bye  PhU°f 
non  foliim  cogitationum  ratione  conflderet ; fed  prima , media , <o  ultima  obeat  -ft  2'8,  Cc!o' 
compertaque  inti  my  providently  ordinationis  univerfitate  & conflantia  regat : 

Since  the  highefl  of  the  gods  does  not  only  confider  all  thefe  things  in  his  mind 
and  cogitation,  but  alfo  pafs  through  and  comprehend  within  himfelf  the  begin- 
ning, middle , and  end  of  all  things,  and  conftantly  govern  all  by  his  occult  pro- 
vidence. Laftly  Symmachus,  who  was  a zealous  flickler  for  the  reflitution  of 
paganifm,  declared  the  Pagans  to  worfhip  one  and  the  fame  God  with 
the  Chriflians,  but  in  feveral  ways;  he  conceiving,  that  there  was  no  necefTi- 
ty  God  fhould  be  worfhipped  by  all  after  the  fame  manner.  JEquum  eflA'h0^- 
quicquid  omnes  colunt,  UNUM putari : eadem  fpedlamus  aflra  ; commune  cesium  ' ' 

eft  ; idem  nos  mundus  involvit ; quid  intereft , qua  quifque  prudenlia  verum  re-  LXJ.  p.442  ] 
quirat  ? Uno  itinere  non  poteft  perveniri  ad  tam  grande  fecretum.  JVe  ought  in 
reaflon  to  think , that  it  is  one  and  the  fame  thing , which  all  men  worfhip  ; as 
we  all  behold  the  fame  ftars , have  the  fame  common  heaven , and  are  involved, 
within  the  fame  world.  Why  may  not  men  purfue  one  and  the  fame  thing  in 
different  ways  ? One  / ath  is  not  enough  to  lead  men  to  fo  grand  a fleer et.  The 
feene  whereof  is  thus  elegantly  exprefied  by  Prudentius: 


Quyrimus  ; atque  viis  longe  dif  antibus  unum 
Imus  ad  occultum  ; fuus  eft  mos  cuique  genti. 

Per  quod  iter  proper ans  eat  ad  tam  grande  profundum. 


Uno  omnes  flub  foie  flti,  vegetamur  eodem 
Aere,  communis  cun  A is  viventibus  aura. 
Sed  quid  fit  qualifque  Deus , diverfa  fecuti 


P.  28;. 
[Contra 
Symmachum 
Lib.  II.  verf. 
85] 


And  again  afterward. 


P.  30S. 
[Vert.  84?.] 


Secretum  fed  grande  ncquit  rationis  operty 
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c.  6. 

[P.  858. 
Tom.  I. 
Oper. 
Ariltot.] 


7!je  JVriter  De  Mundo,  Book  I. 

Qu<£ri  aliler , y?  fparfis  via  multiplicetur 

' Tramitibus , centenos  terat  orbita  calles , 

Quafitura  Deum  variata  indage  lalentem. 


And  the  beginning  of  Prudentius  his  confutation  is  this, 

1 Longe  aliud  verum  eft.  Nam  multa  ambago  viarum 
AnfraPtus  dubios  habet , tf?  perplexius  errat. 

Sola  errore  caret  ftmplex  via,  nefcia  flepti 
In  diverticulum , biviis  nec  pluribus  anceps , Ifc. 


We  fhall  now  inftance  alfo  in  fome  of  the  latter  Greek  writers.  Though 
the  author  of  the  book  De  Mundo  were  not  Ariftotle , yet  that  he  was  a 
Pagan,  plainly  appears  from  fome  paffages  thereof;  as  where  he  approves 
of  facri  firing  to  the  gods,  and  of  worfhipping  heroes  and  dead  men  : as 
alfo  becaufe  Apuleius  would  not  otherwile  have  tranilated  fo  much  of  that 
book,  and  incorporated  it  into  his  De  Mundo.  He  therefore  does  not  only 
commend  this  of  Heraclitus , in  7 rdvruv  h,  ig  ho;  iroivloc,  Phat  there  is  one 
harmonious  fyftem  made  out  of  all  things , and  that  all  things  are  derived 
from  one ; but  doth  himfelf  alfo  write  excellently,  concerning  the  fupreme 
God,  whom  he  calleth  tvv  tuv  oXuv  a-mxhxvv  kItIxv,  the  caufe,  which  containeth  all 
things,  and  to  A xoa^.x  xi^urdlon,  the  beft  and  moft  excellent  part  of  the  world ; 
he  beginning  after  this  manner  ; a’f?C xly^  1 l<rn  nohriv 
dvOguTroic,  u>;  e> t 0£eu  ra  noivlx,  f)  Sia.  •S'Ecj  v/xlv  cui/Eo-Tjptf*  ovSifxlx  SI  (pCtri;,  xvtv 
x«9’  ixvrriv  otvTolpxi j?,  i^ri[xu^c7ax  tv;  ix  touts  <ru Tvftoc;’  It  is  an  ancient  opini- 
on or  tradition,  that  hath  been  conveyed  down  to  all  men  from  their  progeni- 
tors, that  all  things  are  from  God , and  conjift  by  him  ; and  that  no  nature  is 
fufficient  to  preferve  itfelf , if  left  alone,  and  devoid  of  the  divine  affiance  and 
influence.  Where  we  may  obferve,  that  the  Apuleian  Latin  verfion,  alter- 
ing the  fenfe,  renders  the  words  thus  ; Vetus  opinio  eft,  atque  in  cogitationes 
omnium  hominum  penitus  incidit,  Deum  efle  : originis  non  habere  auPiorem  ; 
Deumque  ejfe  falutem  perfeverantiam  earum,  quas  effecerit , rerum.  So  that 
whereas,  in  the  original  Greek,  this  is  faid  to  be  the  general  opinion  of 
all  mankind,  That  all  things  are  from  God,  and  fubfift  by  him , and  that  no- 
thing at  all  can  conferve  itfelf  in  being  without  him  ; Apuleius,  correcting  the 
words,  makes  the  general  fenfe  of  mankind  to  run  no  higher  than  this; 

1 That  there  is  a God,  who  hath  no  author  of  his  original , and  who  is  the  fafe- 
ty  and  prefervation  of  all  thofe  things,  that  were  made  by  himfelf.  From 
whence  it  may  be  probably  concluded,  that  Apuleius , who  is  faid  to  have 
been  of  Plutarch's  progeny,  was  infected  alfo  with  thofe  paradoxical  opini- 
ons of  Plutjirch's , and  confequently  did  fuppofe  all  things  not  to  have  been 
made  by  God,  nor  to  have  depended  on  him  (as  the  writer  De  Mundo  af- 
firmeth)  but  that  there  was  fomething  befides  God,  as  namely  the  matter 
and  an  evil  principle,  uncreated  and  fdf-exiftent.  Afterwards  the  fame 
writer  De  Mundf  elegantly  illuftrates,  by  fimilitudes,  how  God  by  one 
fimple  motion  and  energy  of  his  own,  without  any  labour  or  toil,  doth 
produce  and  govern  all  the  variety  of  motions  in  the  univerfe  ; and  how  he 

doth 
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doth  avvE^stv  Tr,j  ruv  oXuv  ufjxovlxv  rt  Xj  aruTnjslxv,  contain  the  harmony  and  fafety 
of  the  whole.  And  laftly  he  concludes,  iv  vm  wSegvvTtir,  iv  7t  [**•  864] 
iv  X°?V  y-°g->'pA1^,  iv  T3o\u  vby.<&,  iv  o-TgotTontfu  nyey.uv,  tovto  Si o;  iv 
xoVjuu*  That  what  a pilot  is  to  a /hip , a charioteer  to  a chariot , the  Coryphaeus 
to  a choir , law  to  a city , and  a general  to  an  army  •,  the  fame  is  God  to  the 
world.  There  being  only  this  difference,  that  whereas  the  government  of 
fome  of  them  is  toilfome  and  folicitous,  the  divine  government  and  fteer- 
age  of  the  world  is  molt  eafy  and  facil ; for  as  this  writer  adds,  God  being 
himfelf  immoveable,  mcveth  all  things  *,  in  the  fame  manner  as  law , in  itfelf 
immoveable , by  moving  the  minds  of  the  citizens , orders  and  difpofes  all  things. 

Plutarchus  Charonenfis  (as  hath  been  already  declared)  was  unluckily 
engaged  in  two  falfe  opinions,  the  firft  of  matter’s  being  ingenit  or  un- 
created, upon  this  pretence,  becaufe  nothing  could  be  made  out  of  nothing  j 
the  fecond  of  a pofitive  fubftantial  evil  principle,  or  an  irrational  foul  and 
daemon  felf-exiftenr,  upon  this  ground,  becaufe  i tUv  xxxlxv  yeyoviuxi  xxtx  ynv 

TO',  S-£0U  TZgOVOiZV,  TO  (pX'jXoV  iTf / (> X y. U X XXTX  TVV  TO'J  ZTOIYITOO  j3ouXt<nv,  HSXGXV 

izjtvoixv  xrourlx;  vzs-EftQxXXci’  There  is  no  greater  abfurdity  imaginable , than 
that  evil  fhotild  proceed  from  the  providence  of  God , as  a bad  epigram  from 
the  will  of  the  poet.  In  which  refpedt  he  was  before  called  by  us  a Ditheift. 

Plutarch  was  alfo  a worfhipper  of  the  many  Pagan  gods,  himfelf  being  a 
prieft  of  the  Pythian  Apollo.  Notwithftanding  which,  he  unqueftionably 
afierted  one  lble  principle  of  all  good,  the  caufe  of  all  things  (evil  and 
matter  only  excepted)  the  framer  of  the  whole  world,  and  maker  of  all  the 
gods  in  it ; who  is  therefore  often  called  by  him,  God,  in  way  of  eminency, 
as  when  he  affirmeth  1 «e»  yiuyvn^iTv  t ov  9i'ov,  that  God  doth  always  apt  the 
geometrician  •,  that  is,  do  all  things  in  meafure  and  proportion  : and  again  5, 
zrxvlx  xzQ’  xgyovixv  eVo  toT  S- ecu  xalzaniux^itSai,  that  all  things  are  made  by  God , 
according  to  harmony  •,  and  that  b Sib;  xgyiovixb;  xxXiTtxi  xo;,  God  is  called 
a harmonift  and  mufician  : And  he  hath  thefe  epithets  given  him,  o y.iyz;  0eoV, 
the  great  God  ; and  o xvutxtu  9eo;,  the  highejt  or  uppermojl  God , and  b ttcutc; 

Sib;,  the  firft  God , and  « xylvvri 1&  Sib;,  the  unmade  felf-exifteni  God  ; all  the 
other  Pagan  gods,  according  to  him,  having  been  made  in  time,  together 
with  the  world.  He  is  likewife  ftyled  by  Plutarch,  -a iXxyt^  too  *aXou,  the 
fa  of  pulchritude',  and  his  Handing  and  permanent  duration,  without  any 
flux  of  time,  is  excellently  delcribed  by  the  fame  writer,  in  his  book  con- 
cerning the  Delphick  inscription.  Laftly,  Plutarch  affirmeth,  that  men 
ge  nerally  pray  to  this  fupreme  God  for  whatfoever  is  not  in  their  own 
power,  btjx  y.r]  Zuxo  nu.’iii  Etrrlw,  tv^o/xtix  tov  St'ov  Sibovxi. 

Bio  Chryj eft omus,  a fophift,  Plutarch's,  equal,  though  an  acknowledger 
of  many  gods,,  yet  neverthelefs  afferteth,  (3x<nXivi<Sxi  to  oXav,  that  the  whole  P.igg. 
world  is  under  a kingly  power  or  monarchy , he  calling  the  fupreme  God,  ore''-] 
lometime,  tov  xoivbv  av9gujuruv  Kj  Sicov  fixrtXix  ti  do^ovlx,  zygliTxviv  x)  zrxliox,  P*  21C * 

the 

1 De  Fato,  p 572.  Tom  II.  Ope'.  3 Vide  eund.  de  McfiCs.  p.  1147.  Tom.  II* 

4 Vide  Plutarcn.  Sympof.  Lib.  V ill.  QokII  Opcr, 

II.  p.  7 1 8.  Tom.  II.  Oper. 
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Dio  Chryfoflomus,  Galen,  Book  I. 

the  common  king  of  gods  and  men , their  governor  and  father , r ov  uxvtuv  xgxTosv'l  </. 
$£c,v,  the  God  that  rules  over  all,  rov  ot^utov  ylyia-rov  SAv,  the  firjl  and  great  eft 

God , TIV  KO^Utpo:  OV  ZT'OcCTXTX  T0.1  oXuV,  Kj  y.xl  lltBliO.l  X T OV  XTTXVTX  OVgxVOV  Xj  YC<T jt/,cv,  &C. 

The  chief  prefident  over  all  things , who  orders  and  guides  the  whole  heaven  and 
world , as  a wife  pilot  doth  a flip,  tov  tk  t'iyarxvl@y  'oyiy.ovx  ojjoxvoC,  kJ  rr,;  oXn; 
hscziretnv  ovtrtac,  the  ruler  of  the  whole  heaven , tf/rd  lord  of  the  whole  efence ; 
and  the  like.  And  he  affirming  that  there  is  a natural  prolepfis  in  the 
minds  of  men  concerning  him,  •ute^I  £e  3ecov  t-~?  te  xafioAs  (plcruy;,  ^ yxXitnx 
TfH  srxvluv  wytyovoc,  ■zr^c <;tov  //sv  joan  ev  tit^utoi;  kxi  ssnvaia  xcmj  tcu  £vy.zs‘xv1  os 

xv6owwlvov  yams'  oy.olus  u lv  'EAAev&v,  oy.olu;  hi  Bx^ccguv,  xvxyxxix  y.x\  Ifitpujo;  h> 
7ravll  tw  Aoj^iioj  J^vo/v-eo?)  >caTa  ( puenv , clfvE’J  0H5T»  «5i bxnxxXY  xod  yjrxyuyS  • Cc#- 

cer ning  the  nature  of  the  gods  in  general , efpe daily  of  that  fupreme  ruler 
over  all,  there  is  an  opinion  in  all  human  kind , as  well  Barbarians  as  Greeks , 
that  is  naturally  implanted  in  them  as  rational  beings , 776/  derived  from 

any  mortal  teacher.  The  meaning  whereof  is  this,  that  men  are  naturally 
polTtfled  with  a perfuafion,  that  there  is  one  God,  the  fupreme  governor  of 
the  whole  world,  and  that  there  are  a'fo  btlow  him,  Lut  above  men, 
many  other  intelle&ual  beings,  which  chefe  Pagans  called  gods. 


That  was  no  Atheift,  and  what  his  religion  was, may  plainly  appear 
from  this  one  pafiage  out  of  his  third  book  De  Ufa  Par  turn,  to  om,it  many 
Others  J ’ AXXx.  yxo  ‘l<iu;  a IttIkXIov  toioutwv  yvriyovVJOiyi  fiomtnyxTUV,  ol  <ru(pcovo\jvlt; 

>Qu;  av  |t/.ot  yiy^oAio,  xxl  .yuxauv  (pxuv  i ifiv  Xoyov,  ov  s’yw'  toi  <J ‘ry.mgyyirxvlo;  vyx( 
vyvcv  xX YiOtvov  tjvvTlQr,yu,  kx\  voyi^u  tout  Etvoa  Trv  ovlus  eoGt&eixv'  O'cyJ  e»  txvcuv  lax- 
ToyCx;  x'JTco  nxyroXX bj  y. XTx^vcxiyi,  x^  tx  xXXx  yvfix  y'fx  $vy.x<j-xiyi  x}  y.xtnx;, 
xXX'  e 1 J/voiriV  |m.ev  ooutoj  tt^ut©*,  eVeitoo  Je  toy;  xXXoi;  l^nyrio'xly.iVJ,  oio;  y.lv  ls~i  ty,j 
troplxVy  oio;  hi  Av  Slvxyuv,  oVoi^p  ol  tov  ^oroTnlx'  to  y.lv  yxg  e9sAe*v  xot/xsTv  xttxvIx 
to v hhtyo yivov  xovyov  >£  yrthivl  tpOovErv  t&jv  xyxSuv,  tt\;  tcXixtxto;  ’Xj>r\S~OTvd,bs  e yd 
hdyyx  T$cy.xi,  txvtti  ylv  us  dyxQo ; ryv  Cyvilchu’  to  h'  u;  uv  yclturx  xo<ry:v^drl9 
7rxv  ijtsvfdvy  xvgx;  trotplx;'  to  hi  Xy  hoxa-zi  n ravS’  orx  t^oeiAeto,  hvvx/xsus  xrir'iriTK. 
Shcttld  I any  longer  infjl  upon  fuch  brutifo  perfons  as  thofe , the  wife  and  fiber 
might  juftly  condemn  me,  as  defiling  this  holy  oration,  which  I ccmpofe  as  a 
true  hymn  to  the  praifie  of  him  that  made  us  ; I conceiving  true  piety  and  rdi~ 
gion  towards  God  to  confijt  in  this,  not  that  I fihould  fiacrifice  many  hecatombs , 
or  burn  much  incenfe  to  him,  but  that  I fihould  myfielf  firjl  acknowledge,  and 
then  declare  to  others,  how  great  his  wifidom  is,  how  great  his  power,  and 
how  great  his  goodnefis.  For  that  he  would  adorn  the  whole  world  after  this 
manner,  envying  to  nothing  that  good , which  it  was  capable  of,  I conclude  to  be 
a demonjlration  of  mojl  abfolute  goodnefis,  and  thus  let  him  be  praified  by  us  as 
good.  And  that  he  was  able  to  find  out , how  all  things  might  be  adorned  after 
the  bejl  manner , is  a fiign  of  the  greatejl  wifidom  in  him.  And  lafily,  to  be  able 
to  effebl  and  bring  to  pafis  all  thofe  things,  which  he  had  thus  decreed,  argues  an 
injuperable  power. 


Maximus  Tyrius,  in  the  clofe  of  his  firft  diflertation,  gives  us  this  ffiert 
reprefentation  of  his  own  Theology  *,  BnXcyxi  $1  o-o;  bsTjrxt  to  a tyoymv  <rx(pirt§x 
’Ev.on  yiyxXrrj  zp/fci  Xy  (hy.<nXilx'i  Ippwjufvfiv  nfi;  fxlxv  \J s\j%fi\>  (3x<nXeo:;  t« 

d fir 
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*7  TrgeirtvT&Tis  tjxt xvrwv  vrvtuxoTav  sxovtuv'  ocov  Je  r»ir  xoyy;  vk  A Avi 
»’  e'E \Xyrrro-puv,  h’<5e  tji  Mzimtiv,  »Ye  rif  £7r;  tu  uxexvu  ydvz;,  «AAa  vgxviv>£' 


vjv  irol  yuo'j , 

I J'iil/  TOp  ^UEi) 

Y EVS^IV’  (3xn?Ux  OE  X'JTOV  £r  TO V [xsyxv  XT^efX"iv]x,  OfTrSEO  VO ’MV  nx^iyovix  TOi;  7T£(- 
Ooxevoij,  (TuTHj/xvuVa^airav  au-w,  *)  XMvwva'f  teij  ttoXK»;  fevooxlb;  S'ebY,  ?n>A- 

Aaj  Js  xipxvsT;’  raj  pb  we^i  tY  -rrgoQvox  xCtx  elXvfAm;,  om  enrxfye\ex;  tivx;  xxi  j3 xmXtT; 
CjyfeverxTx;,  oxot^xtt;?*;  x'tv;  xj  a"jverl*£'  tvs  be  rarwv  Itx;,  th;  Je  eti  thtuv 

xxlxbeerfyx,'  btxboy^riv  box;  rxfciv  xfjyri;  xx'lxGxi 'vxcxv  tv, : t a Yek  payee  J'??.  I will 
now  more  plainly  declare  my  fenfe  by  this  fimilitude  : Imagine  in  your  mind  a 
great  and  powerful  kingdom  or  principality,  in  which  all  the  reft  freely  and  with 
one  confent  confpire  to  direftjheir  aft  ions,  agreeably  to  the  will  and  command  of 
one  fupreme  king , the  oldeft  and  the  be  ft  ; and  then  fuppofe  the  bounds  and  li- 
mits of  this  empire  net  to  be  the  river  Halys,  nor  the  Hellelpont,  nor  the 
Meotian  lake , nor  the  fhores  of  the  ocean  but  heaven  above , and  the  earth  be- 
neath. Here  then  let  that  great  king  fit  immoveable , preferring  laws  to  all 
his  fubjebls,  in  which  confifts  their  fafety  and  fecurity : the  conforts  of  his  em- 
pire being  many , both  vifible  and  invfible  gods  \ fome  of  which , that  are  neareft 
to  him , and  immediately  attending  on  him , are  in  the  higheft  royal  dignity , 
feafting  as  it  were  at  the  fame  table  with  him  : others  again  are  their  minifters 
and  attendants  •,  and  a third  fort , inferior  to  them  both.  And  thus  you  fee , how 
the  order  and  chain  of  this  government  defends  down  by  fteps  and  degrees r 
from  the  fupreme  God  to  the  earth  and  men.  In  which  refemblance,  we  have 
a plain  acknowledgement  of  one  fupreme  God,  the  monarch  of  the  whole 
world,  and  three  fubordinate  ranks  of  inferior  gods,  as  his  minifters,  in  the 
government  of  the  world  ; whom  that  writer  there  alfo  calls,  Seb's  Seb1  ttxT- 
h.s  f,  cptAaj,  gods,  the  f on s and  friends  of  God. 

Ariftides  the  famous  Adrianean  fophift  and  orator,  in  his  firft  oration  or 
hymn  vowed  to  Jtipiter , after  he  had  efcaped  a great  tempeft,.  is  fo  full  to 
the  purpofe,  that  nothing  can  be  more  : he,  after  his  proem,  beginning 
thus  ; Zeb;  tx  ttxv'x  e-rro'rice,  yb,  Ad;  env  egyx  oerx  is~i  irxvlx , x,  tt olxyb;,  xJ  j'SJ, 

'Cv'i'I  ' * ' ' c/  / y \ 1/  \ ft  r \ ~ \ Cl  ' ' >/  A 

Kj  dJxXotrhXy  Xp  XgZVOS  Xy  OCX  TfcTG CV  fJ.ETOC,]rV  OCl(j0y  Xj  Oja,  \JirO  T.OC'JTX  Xj  dJSOl  Xj  X'JlOU- 

■ Trot , y.x\  orx  4/^rY  eyse,  xx'l  ova,  els  ofiv  chpwve~vxi,  y.xl  otx  bel  voricree  Act?fli». 
’E.rohjTE  be  7r^Mr@J  xvto;  ex'JTov'  « Kotitvi;  ev  eluietnv  xvt^qi;  rgx(pe\$'  a’J’  iy.e\Xri<rev 
uvtov  K flow©-*  xxIxTrielv'  ir  xv t ixelvx  A dov  xx1e7Tisv,  »/  ExrjJuKure  JcTe  [xrnrolt 

xivf'jvevG't)'  ef~i  ir^eir£vT£Bcv  n’gev  A to?"  a jwaAAov  ye  v fils  re  ttxti^mv  vgea-GuTegoi  ye- 
van'  xv,  vtx\ ! tx  ytyvoy.svx  tuv  ttcivvIxv’  aAA’  oSe  £pt  7r^wr(^J  re  xxl  7r^£<rSuTarof,  x*« 
aoyjnyeTm  tuv  ttxvIuv’  xvtos  ejS  xvtx  yevbfxev (&’  07tot£  Je  iyevelo , Jx  es~iv  ehrelv  «AA* 
tvt£  olgx  e£  xoyys  xx'i  e~xi  eicrxe  1,  xvtottxtu t>  tc  xai  y.e ifuv  ?i  e£  aAA»  ^Ej'ovE^au, 
Kxt  ua-ueg  tv,v  ’ AQriVxv  clox  e’x  t»i?  xe<px\ v;  efivtre,  xx't  yx/xn  voev  i r^oirebevi^ri  el;  xutt.v, 
xtm;  £ti  vcoTe^ov  x\ ’to;  exutov  e’?  exvtv  hrclr.tre,  xx\  JJev  tt^o ceJeriSri  ete^k  ei;  to  elvxi’ 
«AA  xv to  TivxvT\ov  7 rxvlx  elvxi  xtt  exeiva  f folio,  xjt'i  »x  ttrrs  yylvov  eiVeTu'  O’te 

rp  7Tw  tote  oYe  hx'^J'e  aAAo  ynlev'  bny-iuoy*  yx f e^ov  bYev  ecti  7r^£<rf urf^ov*  o-jtm 
Y»i  yXv  xttxvtuv  Ze'Y  xzi  e’x  AiOf  ~xvra,  kte  Je  p/a&vi  te  x^eirluv,  xxl  o'J^evx 

'eyjuv  tgv  xvny.Q-^/ovlx,  xvto;  re  oyov  v.x\  o Aery,  o;  riv,  o'Jtu  t xyft  ‘ttxjIx  e-rrolvue,  loro  lyre 

be  u-je,  & c.  Jupiter  all  things , and  all  things  whatfoever  exift  are  the 
works  of  Jupiter ; rivers , and  earth,  and  fea , heaven,  and  what  are  be- 
tween thefe,  and  gods  and  men  and  all  animals , whatfoever  is  perceivable  either 

by 
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How  God 
tvas  faid  to 
be  felf  made 
•See  /-.405, 
and  406. 


Ett.  2.  Lib. 9 
c-  9- 

[P.  207.] 


Plotinus  ; the  Divinity  Book.  L 

by  fenfe  or  by  the  mind.  But  Jupiter  firfl  of  all  made  himfelf  •,  for  he  mas 
not  educated  in  the  flowery  and  odoriferous  caves  of  Crete,  neither  was  Saturn 
' ever  about  to  devour  him , nor  inftead  of  him  did  he  fwallow  doivn  a ftone.  For 
Jupiter  was  never  in  danger , nor  will  he  be  ever  in  danger  of  any  thing. 
Neither  is  there  any  thing  older  than  Jupiter,  no  more  than  there  are  fons  older 
than  their  parents , or  works  than  their  opificers.  But  he  is  the  firfl  and 
the  oldejf  and  the  prince  of  all  things , he  being  made  from  himfelf  *,  nor  can  it 
be  declared  when  he  was  made , for  he  was  from  the  beginning , and  ever  will 
be  his  own  father , and  greater  than  to  have  been  begotten  from  one  another.  As 
he  produced  Minerva  from  his  brain , and  needed  no  wedlock  in  order  thereunto , 
fo  before  this  did  he  produce  himfelf  from  himfelf , needing  not  the  help  of  any 
other  thing  for  his  being.  But  on  the  contrary , all  things  began  to  be  from 
him , and  no  man  can  tell  the  time  •,  fince  there  was  not  then  any  time  when 
there  was  nothing  elfe  befides , and  no  work  can  be  older  than  the  maker  of  it. 
Thus  was  Jupiter  the  beginning  of  all  things , and  all  things  were  from  Jupi- 
ter, who  is  better  than  time , which  had  its  beginning  together  with  the  world. 
And  again,  d;  Je  ^ S^ewi/  ocrx  Q^Xa  an roppovv  t»i;  Ai b;  rtf  ttxvtuv  oralfl;  bovxfxsu; 
taxrx  £X£,»  f)  xjsyyi;  yxTtx  tw  O y.rov  cii^xv,  cIttoivIx  si;  ocjtov  br/iiTyrcit,  x}  ttxvIx 
ifc  a. Jtb  ifr, Trlou‘  sgula  tc  dvclyxrv  duo  rarw  <rvvxyuyoTXTO)  f,  lyygoTxfu  in  rci; 
%-gUTOi;  iyivyctv,  ottu;  xvtu  tx  vxvlx  cvviyouv,  StC.  Ivrotei  3-A;  /mb,  ocv^uttuv  im- 
y.cXnrx;,  xv^dnni;  b\  S’idv  Ss-^xtjsvtx;  te  vzvyflTx;,  &C.  zrxvfx  di  Tzsojlxyys  AB; 

[jiirb,  xtvxvIuv  Sew  svc gyscrlxi,  A10;  slFiv  egy&v,  See.  All  the  feveral  kinds  of 
gods  are  but  a defluxion  and  derivation  from  Jupiter  ; and , according  to  Ho- 
mer’.* chain , all  things  are  connected  with  him  and  depend  upon  him.  Het 
amongft  the  firfl , produced  love  and  necefflty , two  the  moft  powerful  holders  of 
things  together , that  they  might  make  all  things  firmly  to  cohere.  He  made 
gods  to  be  the  curators  of  men , and  he  made  men  to  be  the  worfhippers  and  fer- 
vers  of  thofe  gods.  All  things  are  every  where  full  of  Jupiter,  and  the  bene- 
fits of  all  the  other  gods  are  his  work , and  to  be  attributed  to  him , they  being 
done  in  compliance  with  that  order , which  he  had  preferibed  them. 


It  is  certain,  that  all  the  latter  philofophers  afeer  Chriftianity,  whether 
Platonifts  or  Peripateticks,  though  for  the  moft  part  they  aflerted  the  eter- 
nity of  the  world,  yet  univerally  agreed  in  the  acknowledgment  of  one 
fupreme  Deity,  the  caufe  of  the  whole  world,  and  of  all  the  other  gods. 
And  as  Numenius , Plotinus , Amelias , Porphyrins , Proclus , Damafcius  and 
others,  held  alfo  a trinity  of  divine  hypoftafes,  lb  had  fome  of  thofe  phi- 
lofophers excellent  fpecuiations  concerning  the  Deity,  as  particularly  Plotinus  *, 
who  notwithftanding  that  he  derived  matter  and  all  things  from  one  divine 
principle,  yet  was  a contender  for  many  gods.  Thus  in  his  book  inferibed 
again  ft  the  Gnofticks : u;  s~oi>  y.h  xAcv  vagaS-ai  ylvi&a  1,  juvi  y.6m  ds  xv- 

t bv  vopfstv  xgii~ov  bjjxbtxi  ysvs&x i,  «tw  yap  bVco  xpiro;,  uXXx  x,  an Qcuvx;  olx\x; 
ciolr  «f,  m baflovx;  olyaQb;  Avar  tztoAu  dl  [xxXXov  0f»r,  t v;  te  e’v  tm  be  oil  a;  yx>:i7 
(3Xsz?ovlx;'  zrxvluv  bs  fxxXi^a  top  byipovx  tkcFe  t»  zrxv]b;y  \J royfv  pxyx^urxrr.v'  iv- 

TEU0EV  «£  Ufa  A)  VVYITV;  V/mAv  0£»V,  Up  d'O-KO-t  ii  rJvy  tov  piyav  top  UA  {3x<riXsx‘ 

\ 
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Chap.  IV.  not  to  be  contrasted  into  one . 


x)  I;  Tut  TrArOct  y.xM~x  ruv  3-ewv,  to  aura  ivfentwftewe.  Oo  yxj>  to  <rur ftXai  e’j 

sV,  aAAa  to'  SsTfcxi  7roAu  to  Seioh  otrov  e&ifcev  auVof,  thtiti  $<jvX[mv  S'fa  elforav,  ot«d 
fj,huv  o;  to,  7roAAa'j  7roiij,  ttxvtxi;  gif  avrov  xvtigTyy,m{,  x,  J~i  £>ceIwoy  x)  Tra-o’ 
ixi ivh  oVJaf  x)  o'  xoVjtAOf  c Je  J'i  ixsv.ov  ir'i  xdv.H  (3A£7T£i,  x)  7raf,  x,  3-fW’j  e v.xro;' 

Every  man  ought  to  endeavour  with  all  his  might,  to  become  as  good  as  may 
be , /(?  himfelf  to  be  the  only  thing  that  is  good , £#/ 

/for*  alfo  other  good  men  in  the  worlds  and  good  daemons , 
ttjotv  gods  ; though  inhabiting  this  inferior  world,  yet  look  up  to  that 
fuperior  ; w<?/?  0/  <r?//,  the  prince  of  this  univerfe , that  mojl  happy  foul. 

From  whence  he  ought  to  afcend  yet  higher , /a  praife  thofe  intelligible 

gods , above  all  that  great  king  and  monarch ; declaring  his  greatnefs 
and  majejly  by  the  multitude  of  gods , which  are  under  him.  For  this  is 
not  the  part  of  them , who  know  the  power  of  god , to  contrail  all  into  one , 
but  to  Jhew  forth  all  that  divinity , which  himfelf  hath  difplayed , ^£0  r<?- 
maining  one , wazzy  depending  on  him  ; which  are  by  him  and  from 

him.  For  this  whole  world  is  by  him , looks  up  perpetually  to  him , 

alfo  doth  every  one  of  the  gods  in  it.  And  Fhemijlius,  the  Peripatetick, 

(who  was  fo  far  from  being  a Chriftian,  that,  as  Petavius  probably  con- 
jectures, he  perftringes  our  Saviour  Chrift  under  the  name  of  Empedocles , 
for  making  himfelf  a God)  doth  not  only  affirm,  that  one  and  the  fame 
fupreme  God  was  worffiipped  by  Pagans,  and  the  Chriftians,  and  all  na- 
tions, though  in  different  manners  ; but  alfo,  that  God  was  delighted  with 
this  variety  of  religions : t^jt^  vopi^s  yxwu&xi  tyi  ttomixIx  tov  t»  ttxvtos  dgyyi-  Qrat 
ysT nv‘  aAAw?  2u^»f  e^eAei  7ro  A»teu  £<&«(,  aAAw?  C,EAA nvx;,  aAAw;  A lyuTrVw;,  x,'  xinx;  [P.  156.  edit. 

o'jwoko?,  a a a’  yfo  xxrxxsx^/xxnrxi  £t?  f Mxgx • Fhe  author  and  prince  of  the  Harduini.] 
univerfe  feems  to  be  delighted  with  this  variety  of  worfoip  \ he  would  have  the 
Syrians  worfhip  him  one  way , the  Greeks  another , and  the  Egyptians  another  j 
neither  do  the  Syrians  (or  Chriftians)  themfelves  all  agree , they  being  fubdi- 
vided  into  many  f efts. 


it. 


We  ffiall  conclude  therefore  with  this  full  teftimony  of  St.  Cyril,  in  his*’-  23* 
firft  book  againft  Julian  ',  xTrxtriv  ivagy) r,  ot«  Toif  t«  ‘EAArv&v  (piAotrofpsw 
iiooSornv,  hx  (W£V  Ioqxh  @£o'i»  eivxi  cvvupoXoyeTv,  TOV  TUV  oXcav  $ny,Hfgyov,  x)  vxvlm 
iirextim  xxtx  (pv<r Iv  avroi,  vom te  x«l  xi&nTx'r  It  is  manifejl  to  all , that  amongjl 
thofe,  who  philofophizc  in  the  Greek  way , it  is  univerfally  acknowledged,  that 
there  is  one  God,  the  maker  of  the  univerfe,  and  who  is  by  nature  above  all 
things  \ but  that  there  have  been  made  by  him,  and  produced  into  generation , 
certain  other  gods  {as  they  call  them ) both  intelligible  and fenfible. 


XXVII.  Neither  was  this  the  opinion  of  philofophers  and  learned  men 
only,  amongft  the  Pagans,  but  even  of  the  vulgar  alfo.  Not  that  we 
pretend  to  give  an  account  of  all  the  moft  fottiffi  vulgar  amongft  them, 
who,  as  they  little  confidered  their  religion,  fo  probably  did  they  not  un- 
derhand that  myftery  of  the  Pagan  theology  (hereafter  to  be  declared) 
that  many  of  their  gods  were  nothing  but  feveral  names  and  notions  of 
one  fupreme  Deity,  according  to  its  various  manifeftations  and  effects  ; but 
becaufe,  as  we  conceive,  this  tradition  of  one  fupreme  God  did  run  cur- 
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rentamongft  the  generality  oF  the  Greek  and  Latin  Pagans  at  lead:,  whe- 
ther learned  or  unlearned.  For  we  cannot  make  a better  judgment  con- 
cerning the  vulgar  and  generality  of  the  ancient  Pagans,  than  from  the 
Poets  and  Mythologies,  who  were  the  chief  inftrudtors  of  them.  Thus 
Arijlotle  in  his  Politicks,  writing  of  mufick,  judgeth  of  mens  opinions 
concerning  the  gods  from  the  poets,  cy.ottuv  fcri  tw  ^ 

Twy  a yx^  0 Zeo'j  xbrot  olfoi  4 xtixf^u  to~s  t roitiroiTs'  M^e  may  learn  what 

opinion  men  have  concerning  the  gods , from  hence , becaufe  the  poets  never  bring 
in  Jupiter  fwging  or  playing  upon  an  injlrument.  Now  we  have  already 
proved  from  lundry  teftimonies  of  the  poets,  that  (however  they  were  de- 
pravers of  the  Pagan  religion,  yet)  they  kept  up  this  traditionof  one  fu- 
preme  Deity,  one  king  and  father  of  gods  : to  which  teftimonies  many  more 
might  have  been  added,  as  of  Seneca  the  tragedian,  Statius , Lucan , Stilus 
Italicus , Perftus , and  Martial , but  that  we  then  declined  them,  to  avoid 
tedioufnefs.  Wherefore  we  fhall  here  content  ourfelves  only  to  fet  down 
this  affirmation  of  Dio  Chryfojlomus , concerning  the  theology  of  the  poets  ; 

btoi  $ ay  irxvrit  ol  TroitiTxl  xxtx  tx ut#,  to'v  ttqmtov  x)  ylyirov  Sco'y  ttxU^x  xxXZtrt 
<ruAA7)ScJ»iv  «7rav1(§^  tb  AoJ'ixa  yiws,  x)  x)  fixrtXset'  otj  7 TtiOby.svoi  ol  xv^utoi  A»o{ 
(3x<riXivct  Ifyvovlai  (3coy.bg’  x,  >tad  ttxtI^x  xvtov  b’x  o’xvxm  TTgotrayogshiv  iv  r x7g  sb^xTf 
All  the  poets  call  the  firjt  and  great  eft  God,  the  father,  univ  erf  ally , 0/  all  the 
rational  kind  \ as  alfo  the  king  thereof.  Agreeably  with  which  of  the  poets , 
/<?  Jupiter  flick  not  to  call  him  father  in  their  de- 

votions. 

Moreover,  Arijlotle  himfelf  hath  recorded  this'  in  his  Politicks  1 7 raVhc 

xlyxcri  3fa'j  (ZxiriXeli&ai,  That  all  men  affirmed  the  gods  to  be  under  a kingly 
power ; or,  that  there  is  one  fupreme  king  and  monarch  over  the  gods.  And 
Maximus  Tyrius  declareth,  that  as  well  the  unlearned  as  the  learned,  through- 
out the  whole  Pagan  world,  univerfally  agreed  in  this,  that  there  was  one 
fupreme  God,  the  father  of  all  the  other  gods : El  ovvxyxyuv  ixxX Wav  two 
..  Tt%vuv  rarwv,  xtXtvei;  x7rxvlas  xQgox;  bux  puryxl®3  Lot  X7rox()lvx<8xi  w(fi  tb  hA, 
* o'l£l  xXXO  jU.£V  XV  To'v  y^xtpix  £17T£(V,  xXXo  Je  Xxl  TOV  XyxXy.x'loTTOlOV,  XXt  Toy  TrOWTV'J 
xXXo,  xx\  tov  piXotropov  xXXo ’s  xXX'  b’Je  joG  A A to'v  2xu6ry,aV£  tov  ,/EAAjiya,a’J'£  Toy  IltWxy, 
71  to'v  'T7T£g£og£lOV  «AA«  IcToif  00V  £V  /W.E V TOlf  xXXX,  £V  <Je  TOJf  xXXx,  xxl  OU  TxZtX  if*!- 
(pi^o/xmt  root  xv9gu7nss,  irxv\xg  ol  irx<n  bixpiooyJvxf  ou  to'  xyxhcv  to  xvto  Trxmv, 
cJ  to  xaxov  oAoiov,  ou  to'  a*%fov,  ou  to  xaAov’  Voy.o;  y.\v  yxg  by  xxi  bcxy  xvco  xxl 
xxtu  (ptgclxi  bixtnruiyiva  xxl  (nrxgxaooy.tvx'  y.y  yx(>  on  j/£vof  j/iWi  oyoXoye7iv  tout  ok, 
xXX'  J^e  irbXif  TToAff,  ooAA’  b’Je  oix<§y  oixu,  a’di  av»i£  xvSp\,  ou§\  xvTCt  xvtu'  iv  too  It  03 
^£  7roXsy.ui  x)  fxoti  xj  J'latpwvia,  Eva  liTotj  «v  iv  Trxtry  yn  c'u.o(puvov  vcyov  xj  Xoyov,  on 
eEOs’  EI2  II  A N Til  N BASIAETS  K.  A I II A T H P,  XOOI  5-£0i  TToXXol 
S’fou  7 rxT&s,  <rvvxgXiovlcs  0£to*  tosutoo  Je  0 "EAAijy  Xiyst  xxt  n Xiyei,  xxl  b 

hrugwTrit  xx\  b hxX xtU^3,  xx\  b <ro(pot,  xx)  b xo-op^'  If  there  were  a meeting 
called  of  all  thefe  fever al  trades  and  profeffiions , a painter,  a Jlatuary , /wr, 

a philofopher , 4//  0/  required  to  declare  their  fenfe  concern- 

ing God , ^0  you  think , that  the  painter  would  fay  one  thing , the  Jlatuary 
another , the  poet  another , philofopher  another?  No  nor  the  Scythian 

neither , 

» Litj  IV.  Cap.  XVHp.  510.  Tom.  III.  Oper. 
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neither , nor  the  Greek , nor  the  Hyperborean.  In  other  things  we  find  men 
J peaking  very  difcordantly  to  one  another , all  men  as  it  were  differing  from  all. 

The  fame  thing  is  not  good  to  all  nor  evil , honeft  nor  difhonejl . For  law  and  juftice 
it  Jeff  are  different  every  where  •,  and  not  only  one  nation  doth  not  agree  with 
another  therein , but  alfo  not  one  city  with  another  city , nor  one  houfe  with 
another  houfe , nor  one  man  with  another  man , nor  lajlly  any  one  man  with  him- 
felf.  Never  the  lefs,  in  this  fo  great  war , contention , and  difcord , you  may  find 
every  where  throughout  the  whole  world,  one  agreeing  law  and  opinion , That 
THERE  IS  ONE  GOD  THE  KING  AND  FATHER  OF  ALL , and 


many  gods , the  fons  of  God , co-reigners  together  with  God.  Thefe  things  both 
the  Greek  and  the  Barbarian  alike  affirm , both  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent , 
and  of  the  fea-coaft , both  the  wife  and  the  unwife . Nothing  can  be  more  full 
than  this  teftimony  of  Maximus  Tyrius , that  the  generality  of  the  Pagan 
world,  as  well  vulgar  and  illiterate,  as  wife  and  learned,  did  agree  in  this, 
that  there  was  one  fupreme  God,  the  creator  and  governor  of  all.  And  to 
the  fame  purpofe  was  that  other  teftimony  before  cited  out  of  Dio  Chryfofto- 

mus , or££i  Je  S-fWv  t Hi  te  kxBoXv  (purawj,  xai  t ov  voivTUU  vyif^ov^*,  $6%ctOrat.  tg» 

xa'i  ett'ivoix  xom  tov  fcvy.Trtxvl©*  otvOguirtvis  ymo,  oy.o!us  <5e  'EAAwmv,  oy.olu>s$\  Bx^ot-P’  20t* 
£wv,  &c.  That  concerning  the  nature  of  the  gods  in  general , but  efpecially 
concerning  that  prince  of  all  things,  there  was  one  agreeing  perfuafion  in  the 
minds  of  all  mankind,  as  well  Barbarians  as  Greeks.  Where  Dio  plainly 
intimates  alfo,  that  there  was  a more  univerfal  confent  of  nations  in  the 
belief  of  one  God,  than  of  many  gods. 


It  hath  been  already  obferved,  that  the  feveral  Pagan  nations  had  vul- 
garly their  peculiar  proper  names  for  the  one  fupreme  God.  For  as  the 
Greeks  called  him  Zeus  or  Zen,  the  Latins  Jupiter  or  Jovis,  fo  did  the 
Egyptians,  Africans,  and  Arabians,  Hammon.  Which  Hammon  therefore 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Zeus  of  the  Africans,  and  by  the  Latins  their 
Jupiter.  Whence  is  that  in  Cicero's  De  natura  Deorum r,  Jovis  Capitolini  no- 
bis alia  fpecies , alia  Afris  Ammon  is  Jovis,  the  form  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter 
with  us  Romans  is  different  from  that  of  Jupiter  Ammon  with  the  Africans . 
The  name  of  the  Scythian  Jupiter  alfo,  as  Herodotus  tells  us,  was  Pappaus 
or  father.  The  Perfians  likewife  had  their  Z eu?  as  Xenophon  ftyles 

him,  their  country-Zf«j  or  Jupiter  (namely  Mithras  or  Oromafdes)  who  in 
the  fame  Xenophon  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  fun,  and  called  in  Cyrus  his 
proclamation  in  the  Scripture,  The  Lord  God  of  heaven,  who  had  given  him 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  Thus  the  Babylonian  Bel  is  declared  by  Bero- 
Jus  (a  prieft  of  his)  to  have  been  that  God,  who  was  the  maker  of  heaven 
and  earth.  And  learned  men  conceive,  that  Baal  (which  is  the  fame  with 
Bel,  and  fignifies  Lordj  was  firft  amongft  the  Phenicians  alfo  a name  for 
the  lupreme  God,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  fometimes  called  Beel 
famen , The  Lord  of  heaven.  As  likewife  that  Molech,  which  fignifies  king, 
was,  amongft  the  Ammonites,  the  king  of  their  gods  and  that  Mamas  (the 
chief  God  of  the  Gazites,  who  were  Phil iftines)  and  fignifies  the  Lord  of 
men,  was  that  irom  whence  the  Cretians  derived  their  Jupiter,  called  the 
Father  of  gods  and  men. 
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Origin1  indeed  contended,  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  Chriftians  to  call 
the  fupreme  God  by  any  of  thofe  Pagan  names,  and  probably  for  thefe 
reafons,  becaufe  thofe  names  were  then  frequently  bellowed  upon  idols, 
and  becaufe  they  were  contaminated  and  defiled  by  abfurd  and  impure 
fables.  Neverthelefs,  that  learned  father  does  acknowledge  the  Pagans 
really  to  have  meant  r ov  9 cbv  £7rl  Trohnv,  the  God  over  all , by  thofe  feveral 
names  : which  yet  Ladlantius  Firmianus  would  by  no  means  allow  of  as 
to  the  Roman  Jupiter , worlhipped  in  the  Capitol,  he  endeavouring  to 
confute  it  after  this  manner:  Van  a ejl  perfuafio  ecrum , qui  nomen  Jovis 
fummo  Deo  tribuunt.  Solent  enim  qui  dam  errores  fuos  hac  excufatione  de- 
fen dere  •,  qui  convidli  de  uno  Deo , cum  id  negare  non  poffunt , ipfum  colere 
affirmant , verum  hoc  fibi  placere  ut  Jupiter  nominetur , quo  quid  ab fur  di- 
ns ? Jupiter  enim  fine  contubernio  conjugis  filiaque , coli  non  fold . 
Unde  quid  fit  apparet,  nec  fas  ejl  id  nomen  eo  transferri , ubi  nec  Mi- 
nerva ejl  ulla  nec  Juno.  It  is  a vain  perfuafion  of  thofe,  who  would 
give  the  name  of  Jupiter  to  the  fupreme  God.  For  fome  are  wont  thus  to 
excufe  their  errors,  when  they  have  been  convinced  of  one  God , fo  as  that  they 
could  not  contradidi  it,  by  faying , that  themfelves  worfhipped  him,  he  being 
called  by  them  Jupiter;  than  which , what  can  be  more  abfurd?  fince 
Jupiter  is  not  worfhipped  without  the  partnerfhip  of  his  wife  and  daughter . 
From  whence  it  plainly  appears  what  this  Jupiter  is,  and  that  the  name 
ought  not  to  be  transferred  thither,  where  there  is  neither  any  Minerva 
7ior  Juno.  The  ground  of  which  argumentation  of  Ladlantius  was  this,, 
becaufe  the  great  Capitoline  temple  of  Jupiter  had  three  Sacel/a  or  lefler 
chapels  in  it,  all  contained  under  one  roof,  Jupiter's  in  the  middle,  Mi- 
nerva's on  the,  right  hand,  and  Juno's  on  the  left  j according  to  that  of 
the  poet 


Trina  in  Farpeio  fulgent  confortia  templo .. 

Which  Juno,  according  to  the  poetick  theology,  is  faid  to  be  the  wife  of 
Jupiter,  and  Minerva  his  daughter,  begotten  not  upon  Juno,  but  from  his 
own  brain.  Where  it  is  plain,  that  there  is  a certain  mixture  of  the  my- 
thical or  poetical  theology,  together  with  the  natural,  as  almoft  every  where 
elfe  there  was,  to  make  up  that  civil  theology  of  the  Pagans.  But  here 
(according  to  the  more  recondit  and  arcane  dodlrine  of  the  Pagans)  thefe 
three  Capitoline  gods,  Jupiter,  Minerva , and  Juno , as  well  as  fome 
others,  may  be  underftood  to  have  been  nothing  elfe  but  feveral  names  and 
notions  of  one  fupreme  Deity,  according  to  its  feveral  attributes  and  mani- 
feftations  ; Jupiter  fignifying  the  divine  power  and  fovereignty,  as  it  were 
feated  and  enthroned  in  the  heavens  •,  Minerva,  the  divine  wifdom  and  un- 
derftanding  ; and  Juno  the  fame  Deity,  adting  in  thefe  lower  parts  of  the 
world.  Unlefs  we  would  rather,  with  Macrobius a,  phyfiologize  them  all 
three,  and  make  Minerva  to  be  the  higher  heaven,  Jupiter  the  middle 
aether,  and  Juno  the  lower  air  and  earth,  all  animated  j that  is,  one  God,  as 
acting  differently  in  thefe  three  regions  of  the  world.  Which  yet  feems 
not  fo  congruous,  becaufe  it  would  place  Minerva  above  Jupiter. 

Never- 

3 Contra  Celfum,  Lib,  I.  p.  18.  1 Saturna'.  Lib.  HI.  Cap  IV.  p,  391,  392. 
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Neverthelefs  it  may  juftly  be  fufpebted,  as  G.  /.  Vojfius  1 hath  already  ob« 
ferved,  that  there  was  yet  fome  higher  and  more  facred  myftery  in  this  Ca- 
pitoline  trinity,  aimed  at  i namely,  a trinity  of  divine  hypoftafes.  For 
thefe  three  Roman  or  Capitoline  gods  were  faid  to  have  been  firft  brought 
into  Italy  out  of  Phrygia  by  the  Trojans,  but  before  that  into  Phrygia  by  Dar- 
danus , out  of  the  Samothracian  ifland  ; and  that  within  eight  hundred  years 
;ifter  the  Noachian  flood,  if  we  may  believe  Eufebius.  And  as  thefe  were 
called  by  the  Latins  Dii  Penates , which  Macrobius  thus  interprets  % Dii 
■per  quos  penitus  fpiramus , per  quos  habemus  corpus , per  quos  rationem  animi 
pojftdemus , that  is,  the  gods , by  whom  we  live , and  move,  and  have  our  being  \ 
but  Varro  in  Arnobius 3,  Dii , qui  funt  intrinfecus,  atque  inintimis  penetralibus 
coeli,  the  gods , who  are  in  the  moji  inward  recejjes  of  heaven  : fo  were  they  called 
by  the  Samothracians  KuZsigoi,  or  Cabiri , that  is,  as  Varro  4 rightly  inter- 
prets the  word  Seal  tuvxlo'i,  or  di.vi  potes,  the  powerful  and  mighty  gods. 
Which  Cabiri  being  plainly  the  Hebrew  gives  juft  occafion  to  fuf- 

pe<5V,  that  this  ancient  tradition  of  three  divine  hypoftafes  (unqueftionably 
entertained  by  Orpheus , Pythagoras , and  Plato  amongft  the  Greeks,  and 
probably  by  the  Egyptians  and  Perfians)  fprung  originally  from  the  He- 
brews ; the  firft  of  thefe  divine  hypoftafes,  called  Jove , being  the  foun- 
tain of  the  godhead  ; and  the  fecond  of  them,  called  by  the  Latins  Minerva , 
(which,  as  Varro  5 interprets  it,  was,  that  wherein  idea  (P  exempla  rerum , the 
ideas  and  fir fl  exemplars  or  patterns  of  things  were  contained)  fitly  exprefling 
the  divine  Logos ; and  the  third  Juno,  called  amor  a c deli cium  Jovis,  well 
enough  anfwering  (as  Vojfius  thinks)  to  the  divine  Spirit. 


De  Tbeol, 
Gen.  L.  8. 

C.  12. 


But  LaPlantius  hath  yet  another  objedt  ion  againft  the  Roman  Jupiter's,  A 63. 
being  the  fupreme  God  ; Quid  ? quod  hujus  nominis  proprietas  non  divinam 
vim  fed  humanam  exprimit  ? Jovem  enim  Junonem^  d Juvando  effe  dittos 
Cicero  interpret atur.  Et  Jupiter  quafi  Juvans  pater  dicitur.  Quod  nomen 
in  Deum  minime  convenit,  quia  juvare  hominis  eft,  (Pc.  Nemo  fit  Deum  pre- 
catur,  ut  fe  adjuvet,  fed  ut  fervet , (pc.  Ergo  non  imperitus  modo,  fed 
etiam  impius  eft,  qui  nomine  Jovis  virtutem  fumma  poteftatis  dmminuit. 

What  if  we  add,  that  the  propriety  of  this  word  Jupiter  does  not  exprefs  a 
divine,  but  only  a human  force?  Cicero  deriving  both  Jove  and  Juno  alike 
a juvando,  that  is,  from  helping:  for  Juvans  Pater,  or  a helping  father, 
is  not  a good  defcription  of  God ; forafmuch  as  it  properly  belongeth  to  men 
to  help.  Neither  doth  any  one  pray  to  God  to  help  him  only , but  to  fave 
him.  Nor  is  a father  faid  to  help  his  fon , whom  he  was  the  begetter  of, 

See.  Wherefore  he  is  not  only  unskilful , but  impious  alfo,  who,  by  the  name 
of  Jove  or  Jupiter,  diminifhes  the  power  of  the  fupreme  God.  But  as  this 
of  LaPiantius  feems  otherwife  weak  enough  lo  is  the  foundation  of  it  ab- 
solutely ruinous,  the  true  etymon  of  Jupiter  (though  Cicero  knew  not  fo 
much)  being  without  peradventure,  not- Juvans  Pater,  but  Jovis  pater , 

Jove  the  father  of  gods  and  men  ; which  Jovis  is  the  very  Hebrew  Petr agram- 
maton  (however  thefe  Romans  came  by  it)  only  altered  by  a Latin  termi* 

nation. 

* De  Theolog.  Gentili,  Lib.  VIII.  Cap.  * De  Lingua  Latin.  Lib.  IV.  p. 

XII.  p.  750,  751.  5 Apud  Auguftinum  de  Civitate  Dei,  Lib, 

1 Saturnal.  Lib.  III.  Cap.  IV.  p.  395.  VIJ.Cap.  XXVIII. p.  14s.  Tom,  VII.  Oper. 

3 Advert.  Gentes,  Lib.  III.  p.  155^ 
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nation.  Wherefore,  as  there  could  be  no  impiety  at  all  in  calling  the  fu, 
preme  God  Jove  or  Jovis,  it  being  that  very  name,  which  God  himfelf 
chofe  to  be  called  by  •,  fo  neither  is  there  any  reafon,  why  the  Latins  fhould 
not  as  Weil  mean  the  fu.preme  God  thereby,  .as  the  Greeks  did  unqueftiona- 
bly  by  Ztiis,-  which  will  be  proved  afterwards  From  irrefragable  authority. 

Efpecially  if.  we  confider,  that  the  Roman  vulgar  commonly  bellowed 
thefe  two  epithets  upon  that  Capitoline  Jupiter  (that  is,  not  the  fenflefs 
llatue,  but  that  God,  who  was  there  worlhipped  in  a material  llatue)  of 
Optimus  and  Maximus,  the  bed  and  the  greateft  •,  they  thereby  fignifying 
him  to  be  a being  infinitely  good  and  powerful.  Thus  Cicero  in  his  De 
Nat.  Deorum  1 , Jupiter  a poetis  dicitur  divum  atque  hominum  pater,  a majo- 
ribus  autem  noftris  optimus  maximus.  'That  fame  Jupiter,  who  is  by  the  poets 
Jlyled  the  father  of  gods  and  men , is  by  our  ancejiors  called  the  beft,  the  greateft . 
And  in  his  Orat.  pro  S.  Rofcio  % Jupiter  optimus  maximus , cujus  nutu  & ar- 
bitrio  ccelum , terra , mariaque  reguntur  \ Jupiter  the  beft , the  greateft , by 
whofe  beck  and  command , the  heaven , the  earth , and  the  feas  are  governed . 
As  alfo  the  junior  Pliny , in  his  panegyrick  oration,  parens  hominum  deorum- 
que , optimi  prius,  deinde  maximi  nomine  colitur  •,  The  father  of  men  and  gods 
is  worfhipped  under  the  name , firft  of  the  beft , and  then  of  the  greateft.  More- 
over Servius  Honoratus  informs  us,  that  the  Pontifices  in  their  publick  fa- 
crifices  were  wont  to  addrefs  themfelves  to  Jupiter  in  this  form  of  words  j 
Omnipotent  Jupiter,  feu  quo  alio  nomine  appellari  volueris  •,  Omnipotent  Jupi- 
ter, or  by  what  other  name  foever  thou  plea f eft  to  be  called.  From  whence  it 
is  plain,  that  the  Romans,  under  the  name  of  Jupiter , worfhipped  the  omni- 
potent God.  And,  according  to  Seneca , the  ancient  Hetrurians,  who  are  by 
Nat.o.i.  him  diftinguifhed  from  philofophers,  as  a kind  of  illiterate  fuperllitious 
c.  41.  perfons  (in  thefe  words,  H<ec  adhuc  Etrufcis  & philofophis  communia  funt, 
[p  S36-  in  illo  diffentiunt)  had  this  very  fame  notion  anfwering  to  the  word  Jupiter , 

0°™'j  ' namely,  of  the  fupreme  monarch  of  the  univerfe.  For  firft  he  fets  down 

their  tradition  concerning  thunderbolts  in  this  manner  ; Fulmina  dicunt  d 
Jove  mitti,  & tres  illi  manubias  dant.  Prima  {ut  aiunt ) monet  & placata 
eft , & ipfius  confilio  Jovis  mittitur.  Secundam  quidem  mitt  it  Jupiter,  fed  ex 
confilii  fententid  ; duodecim  enim  deos  advocat , &c.  Tertiam  idem  Jupiter  mit- 
tit , fed  adhibitis  in  conftlium  diis , quos  fuperiorcs  & involutos  vacant,  qua 
v aft  at,  c €c.  The  Hetrurians  fay , that  the  thunderbolts  are  fent  from  Jupiter, 
and  that  there,  are  three  kinds  of  them  \ the  firft  gentle  and  monitory , and  fent 
by  Jupiter  alone  \ the  fecond  fent  by  Jupiter,  but  not  without  the  counfel  and 
confent  of  the  twelve  gods,  which  thunderbolt  doth  feme  good,  but  not  without 
harm  alfo  ; the  third  fent  by  Jupiter  likdwife , but  not  before  he  hath  called  a 
council  of  all  the  fuperior  gods  : and  this  utterly  waftes  and  deftroys  both  private 
and  publick  ftates.  And  then  does  he  make  a commentary  upon  this  old  He- 
trurian  doeftrine,  that  it  was  not  to  be  taken  literally,  but  only  fo  as  to  im- 
prefs  an  awe  upon  men,  and  to  fignify,  that  Jupiter  himfelf  intended  nothing 
but  good,  he  inflicting  evil  not  alone,  but  in  partnerlhip  with  others,  and 
when  the  neceffity  of  the  cafe  required.  Adding  in  the  laft  place,  Ne  hoc 
quidem  crediderunt  (Etrufci)  Jovem  qualem  in  Capitolio , fff  in  ceteris 

dibits 

* Lib.  II.  Cap.  XXV.  £.2992.  Tom.  IX.  Oper.  * Cap.  XLV. p.  948.  Tom.  III.  Oper. 
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ee dibus  colimus , mitten  manu  fua  fulmina ; fed  e undent,  quern  nos,  Jovem  in- 
telligunt , cuftodem  rebloremque  univerfi , animum  ac  fpiritum,  mundani  hujus 
operis  dominum  & ardficem,  cui  nomen  omne  convenit.  Neither  did  thefe 
Hetrurians  believe , that  fuch  a Jupiter,  as  weworfhip  in  the  Capitol  and  in 
the  other  temples , did  fling  thunderbolts  with  his  own  hands , but  they  under- 
flood  the  very  fame  Jupiter,  that  we  now  do,  the  keeper  and  governour  of  the 
univerfe , the  mind  and  fpirit  of  the  whole,  the  lord  and  artificer  of  this  mun- 
dane fabrick , to  whom  every  name  belongeth.  And  laftly,  that  the  vulgar 
Romans  afterwards,  about  the  beginning  of  Chriftianity,  had  the  fame  no- 
tion of  Jupiter,  as  the  fupreme  God,  evidently  appears  from  what  Tertul - 
Han  hath  recorded  in  his  book  ad  Scapulam  l,  that  when  Marcus  Aurelius 
in  his  German  expedition,  by  the  prayers  of  the  Chriftian  foldiers  made'to 
God,  had  obtained  refrelhing  fhowers  from  heaven  in  a great  drought; 
Tunc  populus  adclamans  JO  VI  DEO  DEO  RUM,  $UI  SOLUS  POTENS 
EST,  in  Jovis  nomine  Deo  noftro  teflimonium  reddidit:  That  then  the  people 
with  one  confent  crying  out,  thanks  be  to  JUPITER  THE  GOD  OF  GODS , 
JVHO  ALONE  IS  POWERFUL,  did  thereby  in  the  name  of  Jove  or  Jupi- 
ter give  teftimony  to  our  God.  Where,  by  the  way  we  fee  alfo,  that  Terlul- 
lian  was  not  fo  nice  as  Ladlantius , but  did  freely  acknowledge  the  Pagans 
by  their  Jupiter  to  have  meant  the  true  God. 

As  nothing  is  more  frequent  with  Pagan  writers,  than  to  fpeak  of  God 
Angularly,  they  fignifying  thereby  the  one  fupreme  Deity,  fo  that  the  fame 
was  very  familiar  with  the  vulgar  Pagans  alfo,  in  their  ordinary  difcourle 
and  common  fpeech,  hath  been  recorded  by  divers  of  the  fathers.  Tertul- 
lian  in  his  book  de  Teftimonio  Anim % and  his  Apologet.  3 inftancetli  in  fer 
veral  of  thefe  forms  of  fpeech  then  vulgarly  ufed  by  the  Pagans-,  as  Deus 
videt,  Deo  commendo,  Deus  reddet,  Deus  inter  nos  judicabit , Quod  Deus  vult. 
Si  Deus  voluerit , Sfuod  Deus  dederit , Si  Deus  dederit , and  the  like.  Thus 
alfo  Minutius  Felix  4,  Cum  ad  ccelum  manus  tendunt,  nihil  aliud  qudm  Deum 
dicunt , Et  magnus  eft , Ud  Deus  verus  eft.  See.  vulgi  ifte  naturalis  fermo,  an 
Chrfiiani  confitentis  oratio  ? When  they  ftretch  out  their  hands  to  heaven, 
they  mention  only  God  •,  and  thefe  forms  of  fpeech , He  is  great,  and  God  is 
true  ; and.  If  God  grant  ( which  are  the  natural  language  of  the  vulgar ) are 
they  not  a plain  confeftion  of  Chriftianity  ? And  laftly  Laiiantius  *,  Cum  ju- 
rant,  & cum  optant,  U?  cum  gratias  agunt , non  deos  multos , fed  Deum  no - 
minant  -,  adeo  ipfa  veritas , cogente  natura,  etiam  ab  invitis  pe [tori bus  e rum- 
pit  ; When  they  fwear,  and  when  they  wifto,  and  when  they  give  thanks, 
they  name  not  many  gods , but  God  only  ; the  truth,  by  a fecret  force  of  nature, 
thus  breaking  forth  from  them , whether  they  will  or  no.  And  again,  Ad 
Deum  confugiunt,  a Deo  petitur  auxilium , Deus  ut  fubveniat  oralur.  Et  ft 
quis  ad  extremum  mendicandi  necejfltatem  redaEius,  vi^um  precibus  expofeit, 
Deum  folum  obteftatur , & per  ejus  divinum  atque  unicum  nwnen  bominum 
fibi  mifericordiam  queer  it  : They  fly  to  God,  aid  is  defined  of  God,  they  pray 
that  God  would  help  them  and  when  any  one  is  reduced  to  extremeft  neccjfuy, 

he 

* Lib.  IV.  4 In  Oftavio,  Cap.  XVIII.  p.  171.  edit. 

Cap.  II.  p 3;.  Oper.  edit.  Venet.  Gronov. 
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he  legs  for  God's  fake , and  by  his  divine  power  alone  implores  the  mercy  of 
men.  Which  fame  ihing  is  fully  confirmed  alfo  by  Proclus  upon  Plato's 
Limans  i where  he  obferves,  that  the  one  fupreme  God  was  more  univer- 
fally  believed  throughout  the  world  in  all  ages,  than  the  many  inferior  gods : 
tv.yjx  Je  tv ro  xv  Pino »?,  on  or,  ccl  fvya,]  tuv  sxvtxi's  Tr^oTfyjr'iouv  3xt1ov  imXx'j- 
Qxvsvlx i,  tuv  fe  vzs’BgTtfj' cv  d^yuv  [xxXXov  y.vr,y.o: Eut?<ri.  A can  ydf>  [xxO^Xov  e»V  ooJtk;  SI 
v-urigoyviv  Swxjxta? , xxi  Soy.unv  xutx~s  ttx^s7vxi  Si  tvigysixv'  o Sr,  x)  zref  twv  if tv  yly- 
ve rxi  rrjv  rj usUgocv’  vroXXx  yxo  tuv  e’v  yv  xtiy.tvuv  iy  bguvle;,  b[xw;  xvrw  ogxv  Sox.uu.ev 
Tr,v  xfiXxW,  xx)  xvtov;  tov$  xrTegxs,  Sion  xx7]xXx[xttv(tiv  ny.uv  rw  ovj'iv  tu  exvruv  (pull. 
M< »AAou  of  xx\  to  ofufxx  rr?  ijru^nf , Xr$r,v  lyei  nx  1 xooxclxv  tuv  7rao<nycsTreaov,  r tuv 
avuregov  xx\  SeiOTegov  xoyjuv'  ollru  tvv  Tr^urltTTnv  x^yriv  ttxtxi  3^ri(rx£ixi  xxi  xlfims 
cuyyugpvinv  slvxt,  xx'i  Srecv  v ram?  xvQguiroi  emxxXovtn  (3 cnSo'v'  3s ov;  tic  etvxi  per’  xv- 
TYIV,  xx\  vrfvoixv  XTr'  X'JTUV  ev  TU  7TXvV‘,  O'J  TTXVXl  7 TKTTSVHITl’  tVXgyi<TTglOV  yx g XVtx7; 

xxIaCpxlvelxt  to  ev  tou  TrAoiSa;*  Sind  perhaps  you  may  affirm , that  fouls  do  fooner 
lofe  their  knowledge  of  thofe  things , which  are  lower  and  nearer  to  them , but 
retain  a fironger  remembrance  of  thofe  higher  principles  ; becaufe  thefe  do  alt 
more  vigoroufiy  upon  them , by  reafon  of  the  tranfcendency  of  their  power , and 
by  their  energy  feem  to  be  prefent  with  them.  And  the  fame  thing  happens  as 
to  our  bodily  fight  \ for  though  there  be  many  things  here  upon  earthy  which  none 
of  us  fee , yet  every  one  obferves  that  highefi  fphere , and  takes  notice  of  the  fix- 
ed fiars  in  it , becaufe  thefe  jlrongly  radiate  with  their  light  upon  our  eyes.  In 
like  manner  does  the  eye  of  our  foul  fooner  lofe  the  fight  and  remembrance  of  the 
lower  than  of  the  higher  and  diviner  principles.  And  thus  all  religions  and 
fells  acknowledge  that  one  highefi  principle  of  all , and  men  every  where  call 
upon  God  for  their  helper  \ but  that  there  are  gods,  after  and  below  that 
highefi  principle,  and  that  there  is  a certain  providence  defending  down  from 
thefe  upon  the  univerfe , all  fells  do  not  believe  -,  the  reafon  whereof  is,  becaufe 
the  one  or  unity  appears  more  clearly  and  plainly  to  them , than  the  many  or  a 
multitude. 

Moreover,  we  learn  from  Arrianus  his  Epidletus , that  that  very  form  of 
prayer,  which  hath  been  now  fo  long  in  ufe  in  the  Chriftian  church, 
Kyrie  Eleefon,  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,  was  anciently  part  of  the  Pagans 
litany  to  the  fupreme  God,  either  amongft  the  Greeks,  or  the  Latins,  or 
both,  to v 3-fo'v  izrixxXoS[j.evoi,  (faith  EpiUletus)  SiopeQx  aurou,  Kvoie  tXtncov,  invok- 
ing God,  we  pray  to  him  after  this  manner.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us.  Now 
this Epidletus  lived  in  the  times  of  Adrian  the  emperor-,  and  that  thispaflage 
of  his  is  to  be  underftood  of  Pagans,  and  not  of  Chriftians,  is  undeniably  mani- 
feft  from  the  context,  he  there  fpeaking  of  thofe,  who  ufed  auguria  or  divina- 
tion by  birds.  Moreover,  in  the  writings  of  the  Greekifh  Pagans,  the  fu- 
preme God  is  often  called  Kuci^,  or  Lord.  For,  not  to  urge  that  pafiage  of 
the  teAei^  A oy<&,  or  Afclepian  Dialogue , cited  by  Lallan tius  „ where  we  read 
of  o Ku^i^  xx\  vxvluv  vroiwiie,  the  Lord  and  maker  of  all,  Menander  in  fufiin 
Martyr % ftyleth  the  fupreme  God,  rov  ovlx  -n-xvluv  Kvfiov  ysvixuTxlov,  the  mofi 
univerfal  Lord  of  all.  And  Ofiris  in  Plutarch  is  called  x-n-xvlwv  Kuci'gp,  the  Lord 
of  all  things.  And  this  is  alfo  done  ablblutely,  and  without  any  adje&ion, 
and  that  not  only  by  the  LXX,  and  Chriftians,  but  alfo  by  Pagan  writers. 
Thus  in  Plutarch' s de  Ifide  L?  Ofiride,  we  read  of  tou  xx\  KTPIOT,  xxl 


4 ■»  Inftit.  Div.  Lib.  II.  Cap.  Vl.p.419. 
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von A yww,  The  knozvledge  of  the  jxrft  Intelligible , the  Lonely  th'at  is,  of 

the  fupreme  God.  And  Orcmafdes  is  called  o Kv(st{&>,  the  Lord , in  Plutarch's 
iife  of  Alexander ; as  NA  alfo,  by  Arijlotle , that  is,  the  fupreme  ruler  De  An.  1.  t. 

cwr  all.  Thus  lrkewile  Plato  in  his  fixth  epiftle  ad  llermar/iy  (Ac.  ftyles  his  7- 
firft  divine  hypoftafis,  or  the  abfolutely  fupreme  Deity,  f«  vyeuo\^  unlv  ^ ^ ^ 

irxTtfx  Ktpw,  The  father  of  the  prince , rn/d  caufe  of  the  world , (that  is,  of  ’ " 

the  eternal  Intellcd)  the  LORD.  Again,  Jamblichus  wrifeth  thus  of  the 
fupreme  God,  teTv  oy.oXoyF]xi  rraox  TH  H'jfx  dyxSo'j  ^rreTvy  It  is  confeffedy  that  yit.  Pyth.  p , 
every  good  thing  ought  to  be  ashed  of  the  Lordy  that  is,  the  fupreme  God  ; 89. 
which  words  are  afterwards  repeated  in  him  alfo,  p.  129.  but  depraved  in  [CaP-x^,ir* 
the  printed  copy  thus,  juoXcyAv  vef  A r dycSov  iri  Laftly,  Cle - Kurteri.] 

mens  Alexandrinus  1 tells  us,  that  the  fupreme  God  was  called  not  by  one  only 
name,  but  by  divers  diverfly,  namely,  rm 'Ev,  n t ’A yxSov,  *.  NA,  3 «Jt 0 A 
*Ok,  n n xTtgXy  ti  0eA,  rj  A fiymoyov,  n Kvciov,  Either  the  One , or  the  Goody  or 
Mindy  or  the  very  Ens,  or  the  Father , or  the  Demiurgus,  or  the  Lord.  Where- 
fore, we  conclude,  that  this  Kyrie  Eleefont  or  Domine  Miferere , in  Arrianus , 
was  a Pagan  litany  or  Application  to  the  fupreme  God.  Though  from 
Mauritius  the  emperor’s  Stratageinata  it  appears,  that  in  his  time  a Kyrie  Rjgau.  Glotf. 
Eleefon  was  wont  to  be  fung  alio  by  the  Chriftian  armies  before  battel. 


And  that  the  mod  fottiffily  fuperftitious  and  idolatrous  of  all  the  Pa- 
gans, and  the  worfhippers  of  never  fo  many  gods  amongft  them,  did  not- 
withftanding  generally  acknowledge  one  fupreme  Deity  over  them  all,  one 
univerfal  Numen,  is  poftively  affirmed,  and  fully  attefted  b y Aurelius  Pru- 
dentiu.Sy  in  his  ApothecfiSy  in  thefe  words  ; 

Ecquis  in  Idolio  recubans  inter  facra  milky 

Ridiculofiue  deos  verier  ans,  fale>  ccefpitey  thurey 

Id on  putat  ejfe  Deum  fummum,  & fuper  omnia  folum  ? 

Quamvis  Saturnisy  Junonibus,  & CytberaiSy 
Portentifque  aliis , fumantes  confecret  eras  j 
Alt  amen  in  ccelum  quoties  fufpexity  in  uno 
Confiituit  jus  omne  Deoy  cui  ferviat  ingens 
Virtulum  ratio , variis  inftrutla  minifiris. 

We  are  not  ignorant,  that  Plato  in  his  Cratylus  % where  he  undertakes  to 
..give  the  etymologies  of  words,  and  amongft  the  reft  of  the  word  3-eal,  wri- 
teth  in  this  manner,  concerning  the  frfi  and  moft  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Greece  •,  that  they  feemed  to  him , like  as  other  Barbarians  at  that  time , to  have 
acknowledged  no  other  gods  than  fuch  as  were  vifible  and  fcnfibky  as  the  fun 
and  the  moony  and  the  earth , and  the  fiars , and  the  heaven.  Which  they  per- 
ceiving to  run  round  perpetually , therefore  called  them  from  3-em,  that  ftgni- 

fies  to  run.  But  that  when  afterward  they  took  notice  of  other  invifible  gods 
alfo,  they  befiowedthe  fame  name  of  S:oi  upon  them  likewife  Which  pafiage  of 
Plato's  Eufebius  fomewhere  3 would  make  ufe  of,  to  prove,  that  the  Pa- 
gans univerfally  acknowledged  no  other  gods  but  corporeal  and  inani- 
mate j plainly  contrary  to  that  philofopher’s  meaning,  who  as  he  no 
where  affirms,  that  any  nation  ever  was  fo  barbarous,  as  to  worfhip 

N n n fen  fiefs 
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fenflefs  and  inanimate  bodies,  as  fuch,  for  gods,  but  the  contrary  ; fb 
doth  he  there  diftinguifh  from  thofe  firft  inhabitants  of  Greece,  and  other 
Barbarians,  the  afterward  civilized  Greeks,  who  took  notice  of  in-vifible 
gods  alfo.  However,  if  this  of  Plato  fliould  be  true,  that  fome  of  the  an- 
cient Pagans  worfhipped  none  but  vifible  and  fenfiblc  gods,  (they  taking 
no  notice  of  any  incorporeal  beings  •, ) yet  does  it  not  therefore  follow,  that 
thofe  Pagans  had  no  notion  at  all  amongfl  them  of  one  fupreme  and  uni- 
verfal  Numen.  The  contrary  thereunto  being  manifeft,  that  fome  of 
thofe  Corporealifts  looked  upon  the  whole  heaven  and  /Ether  animated  as 
the  higheft  God,  according  to  that  of  Euripides  cited  by  Cicero, 


De  N,  D,  p. 
223. 

[Lib.II.Cap. 
XXV.  p, 
2993d 


Vides  fublime  fufum , immoderation  aether  a, 

Qui  tenero  terrain  circumvediu  amplediitur  •, 

Hunc  fummum  haheto  divum , hunc  perhibeto  Joveui. 

As  alfo  that  others  of  them  conceived,  that  fubtil  firy  fubftance,  which  per- 
meates and  pervades  the  whole  world,  (fuppofed  to  be  intellectual)  to  be  the 
fupreme  Deity,  which  governs  all  •,  this  opinion  having  been  entertained  by 
philofophers  alfo,  as  namely  the  Heracliticks  and  Stoicks.  And  laftlv, 
fince  Macrobius in  the  perfon  of  Vettius  Proetextatus , refers  fo  many  of 
the  Pagan  gods  to  the  fun  •,  this  renders  it  not  improbable,  but  that  fome  of 
thele  Pagans  might  adore  the  animated  fun,  as  the  ftm reign  Numen,  aiul 
thus  perhaps  invoke  him  in  that  form  of  prayer  there  mentioned  2,  "HAit  ttUv- 
roxgtzTuo,  xofyn  7rv£vy.x,  O omnipotent  fun,  the  mind  and  fpirit  of  the  whole 
world,  &c.  And  even  Cleanthcs  himfelf,  that  learneei  Stoick,  and  devout  re- 
Jigionift,  is  fufpedled  by  fome  to  have  been  of  this  perfuafion. 


L.  1.  c.  r 7. 

[P.  «?•] 


Neverthelefs,  we  think  it  opportune  here  to  obferve,  that  it  was  not  Ma- 
crobius his  defign,  in  thofe  his  Saturnalia,  to  defend  this,  either  as  his  own 
opinion,  or  as  the  opinion  of  the  generality  of  Pagans,  that  the  animated 
fun  was  abfolutely  the  higheft  Deity,  (as  fome  have  conceived  •,)  nor  yet  to 
reduce  that  multiplicity  of  Pagan  gods,  by  this  device  of  his,  into  a feeming 
monarchy,  and  nearer  compliance  with  Chriftianity  ; he  there  plainly  con- 
fining his  difeourfe  to  the  dii  duntaxat , qui  fub  ccelo  funt , that  is,  the  lower 
fort  of  mundane  gods’,  and  undertaking  to  fhew,  not  that  all  of  thefe  neither, 
but  only  that  many  of  them  were  reducible  to  the  fun,  as  polyonymous,  and 
called  by  feveral  names,  according  to  his  feveral  virtues  and  effects.  For,  what 
Macrobius  his  own  opinion  was,  concerning  the  fupreme  Deity,  appeareth 
plainly  from  his  other  writings,  particularly  this  paffage  of  his  commentary 
upon  Scipio' s dream,  where  the  higheft  fphere  and  ftarry  heaven  was  called 
Summits  Deus , the  fupreme  God  ; Quod  hunc  exlimum  globum , fummum  Deum 
vocavit , non  ita  accipiendum  eft , ut  ifte  prima  caufa , & Deus  ille  omnipoten- 
tiffmus  exiftimetur  ; cum  globus  ipfe , quod  ccelum  eft , anima  Jit  fabric  a,  anima 
ex  mente  procejferit , mens  ex  Deo,  qui  vere  fummus  eft,  procreata  fit . Sed  fum- 
mum quidem  dixit  ad  cneterorum  ordinem , qui  fubjsdli  funt  •,  Deum  verb,  quod  non 
modo  immortale  animal  ac  divinum  fit , plenum  inclyte  ex  ilia  purijfima  menu 

ration:! „ 
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ration*  s , fed  quod  & virtutes  omnes , qua;  illam  prim  a omnipotentiam  -funmi - 
tails  fcqmntur , aut  ipfe  faciat,  aut  coulineat  ; ipfum  denique  Jovem  veteres 
Vocaverunt , fi?  apud  theologos  Jupiter  eft  mundi  anima.  'That  the  oulmoft 
fphere  is  here  called  the  fupreme  God , not  fo  to  be  underftood , dJ  r/  this  wr? 

thought  to  be  the  firft  caufe , the  moft  omnipotent  God  of  all.  For  this  ftar- 

ry  fphere  being  but  a part  of  the  heaven , was  t made  or  produced  by  foul. 

IVbtch  foul  alfo  proceeded  from  a perfect  mind  or  intellect ; and  again , Mind 
•was  begotten  from  that  God , who  is  truly  fupreme.  But  the  higheft  fphere  is 
here  called  the  fupreme  God , only  in  refpebt  to  thofe  lejfer  fpheres  or  gods , that 
are  contained  under  it  ; and  it  is  Jlyled  a God , becaufe  it  is  not  only  an  immor- 
tal and  divine  animal , full  of  reafon  derived  from  that  pur  eft  Mind , but  alfo 
becaufe  it  maketb  or  containeth  within  itfelf  all  thofe  virtues , which  follow  that 
omnipotence  of  the  firft  ftmmity.  Loftily , this  was  called  by  the  ancients  Ju- 

piter, and  Jupiter  to  theolcgers  is  the  foul  of  the  world.  Wherefore  though 
Macrobius , as  generally  the  other  Pagans,  did  undoubtedly  worfiiip  the  fun 
as  a great  God,  and  probably  would  not  flick  to  call  hint  Jupiter , nor  7 txo- 
neither  (in  a certain  fenfe)  omnipotent , or  the  governour  of  all,  nor 
perhaps  Deum  Sumnurn , as  well  as  the  ftarry  heaven  was  fo  ftyled  in  S' cipio'-$ 
dream,  he  being  the  chief  moderator  in  this  lower  world  •,  yet  neverthelefs, 
it  is  plain,  that  he  was  far  from  thinking  the  fun  to  be  primam  caufam , or 
omnipotent ifftmum  Deum  ; the  firft  caufe , or  the  moft  omnipotent  God  of  all. 

He  acknowledging  above  the  fun  and  heaven,  firfl,  an  eternal  Pfyche, 
which  was  the  maker  or  creator  of  them  both  ; and  then  above  this  Pfyche, 
a perfcdl  mind  or  intellect;  and  laftly,  above  that  mind  a God,  who  was 
verb  fummus , truly  and  properly  fupreme , the  firft  caufe , and  the  moft  omni- 
potent of  all  gods.  Wherein  Macrobius  plainly  Platonized,  afferting  a tri- 
nity of  archical  or  divine  hypoflafes.  Which  lame  doflrine  is  elfewhere 
alfo  further  declared  by  him  after  this  manner;  Deus , qui  prima  caufa  eft , $om„  So'p 

vocatur  unus  omnium,  quwque  funt,  quceque  videntur  effe,  principium  & origo  l.  c.  14. 
eft.  Hie  fuper abundant i majeftatis  feecunditate  de  fe  mentem  creavit.  Hac\J • 73d 
mens,  quee  N*V  vocatur , qua  patrem  infpicit,  plenum  fmilitudinem  fervat  aucloris , 
animam  verb  de  fe  creat  pofteriora  refpiciens.  Rurfits  anima  partem,  quam  intue- 
tur  induitur , ac  paulatim  regrediente  refpeblu  in  fabricam  corporum , in  corporeal 
ipfa  degenerat : God , who  is  and  is  called  the  firft  caufe,  is  alone  the  fountain 
and  original  of  all  things,  that  are  or  feem  to  be  ; he  by  his  fuperabundant  fe- 
cundity produced  from  himfelf  mind , which  mind , as  it  looks  upward  towards  its 
father,  bears  the  perfect  refemblance  of  its  author , but  as  it  looked  dozvnward, 
produced  foul.  And  this  foul  again , as  to  its  fuperior  part , refembles  that  mind, 
from  whence  it  was  begotten  ; but  working  downwards , produced  the  corporeal 
fabrick,  and  adleth  upon  body.  Befides  which,  the  fame  Macrobius  tells  us  1, 
that  Sumrni  & pnneipis  omnium  Dei  nullum  ftmulachrum  ftnxit  antiquit  ns,  quia 
fupra  animam  & naturam  eft,  quo  nihil  fas  eft  de  fabulis  pervenire  ; de  diis 
autem  cater  is,  de  anima,  non  fruftra  fe  ad  fabulofa  convertunt : The  Pa- 

gan antiquity  made  no  image  at  all  of  the  higheft  God , or  prince  of  all  things, 
becaufe  he  is  above  foul  and  nature , where  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  fabulofity  to  be 
intromitted.  But  as  to  the  other  gods,  the  foul  of  the  world,  and  thofe 
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below  it,  they  thought  it  not  inconvenient  here  to  make  ufe  of  images , and  fiblion 
cx  fabulcfty.  From  all  which  it  plainly  appears,  that  neither  Macrobius 
himjfelf,  nor  the  generality  of  the  ancient  Pagans,  according  to  his  appre- 
henlion,  did  look  upon  the  animated  fun  as  the  abfolutely  fupreme  and  high* 
eft  Being. 

And  perhaps  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  fuggeft  here,  what  hath  been  already 
obferved,  thac  the  Perfians  themfelves  al fo,  who  of  all  Pagan  nations  have 
v been  moll  charged  with  this,  the  worlhipping  of  the  fun  as  the  fupreme 
Deity,  under  the  name  of  Mithras , did  notwithftanding,  if  we  may  believe 
Eubidus  (who  wrote  the  hiftory  of  Mithras  at  large,)  acknowledge  another 
invifible  Deity  fuperior  to  ir,  (and  which  was  the  maker  thereof,  and  of  the 
whole  world)  as  the  true  and  proper  Mithras.  Which  opinion  isalfo  plain- 
L.  1.  N.  1 31.  ]y  confirmed  not  only  by  Herodotus , diftinguilhing  their  Jupiter  from  the 
fun,  but  alfo  by  Xenophon  in  fundry  places,  as  particularly  where  he  fjpeaks 
of  Cyrus  his  being  admonifhed  in  a dream  of  his  approaching  death,  and 
thereupon  addrefling  his  devotion  by  facrifices  and  prayers,  firll  to  the 
Zfus  the  Perfian  Jupiter,  and  then  to  the  fun,  and  the  other  gods. 

Cyr!  lnft.l.  8.  ^ 

r£  yj  riXioo  h)  toT;  «AAojj  S’foi?  tTi  rwj  alx/suv,  w?  Tls^irm  Sv'vtnv,  ufr 

£7rrj^oju.£v(^J,  ZsJ  zs  ocl  cols  >tj  rjAi£  vccvlss  Sstri,.  Ji%s£ts  raj's  pstygtg-rgx,  &C.  He  fa _ 
crifced  to  their  country  [or  the  Perfian ) Jupiter,  and  to  the  fun , and  to  the  other 
gods , upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains , as  the  cuftom  of  the  Perfians  is  ; praying 
after  this  manner  : Thou,  our  country  Jupiter,  (that  is,  thou  Mithras  or  Oro- 
mafdes)  and  thou  fun , and  all  ye  other  gods  ; accept , I pray  you,  thefe  my  eu- 
charijlick  facrifices , &c.  And  we  find  alfo  the  like  prayer  ufed  by  Darius 
in  Plutarch , ZsZ  rfflfJs  Ihgtruv,  Thou  our  country  Jupiter,  or  fupreme  God  of 
d-  the  Perfians.  Moreover,  Herodotus  and  Curtius  record,  that  in  the  Perfian 
pomp  and  poceftion  there  was  wont  to  be  drawn  a chariot  facred  to  Jupiter 
cliftind  from  that  of  the  fun.  But  Cyrus  his  proclamation  in  the  book  of 
Efdras  puttethall  out  of  doubt  •,  fince  that  Lord  God  of  heaven , who  is  there 
laid  to  have  given  Cyrus  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth , and  commended- 
him  to  build  him  a houfe  al  Jcrufaiem,.  cannot  be  underftood  of  the  fun. 

The  Ethiopians  in  Strabo's,  time  may  well  be  looked  upon  as  Barbarians  y 
and  yet  did  they  not  only  acknowledge  one  fupreme  Deity,  but  alio  fuch  as 
was  diftincl  from  the  world,  and  therefore  invifible;  he  writing  thus  concern- 
, ing  them,  ©£ou  V0j tov  fivj  dhdvotdov,  tvtov  Jl  sivtzi  toil  ckitiov  tuv  ttosvtuv,  t ov  JL 
ZJvktov,  a.wyU'-dv  tivx,  ccg  <f  £ mrcrroX'J  tvs  soigysrois  >t,  [3x'Ti?axv s S's-vg  uoui^acri ’ 
"They  believe,  that  there  is  one  immortal  God,  and  this  the  caufe  of  all  things  ; and 
another  mortal  one , anonymous  ; but  for  the  mcjl  part  they  account  their  bene - 
favors  and  kings  gods  alfo.  And  though  Cccfar  1 affirm  of  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans, Deorum  numero  eos  folos  ducunt,  quos  cernunt,  G?  quorum  opibus  aperte 
juvantur , Salem,  G?  Vulcanum,  G?  Lunam ; yet  is  he  contradided  by  Tacitus, 
\*ho,  coming  after  him,  had  better  information  : and  others  have  recorded,, 
that  they  acknowledged  one  fupreme  God,  under  the  name  of  Thau  firft, 

and- 
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and  then  of  Phautes , and  Theutates.  Laftly,  the  generality  of  the  Pagans 
at  this  very  day,  as  the  Indians , Chinefes,  Siamenfes  and  Guineans , the  inha- 
bitants of  Peru,  Mexico,  Virginia , and  New  England , (fome  of  which  are 
fufficiently  barbarous)  acknowledge  one  fupreme  or  greateft  God  •,  they 
having  their  feveral  proper  names  for  him,  as  Parmifcer,  Fetiffo,  Wiracocha , 
Pacbacamac , Vitzihputzti , &c.  though  worfhipping  withal  other  gods  and 
idols.  And  we  fhall  conclude  this  with  the  teftimony  of  Jofephus  Accjla  : pe  proe  jn. 
Hoc  commune  apud  omnes pene  Barbaros  eft,  ut  Deum  quidem  omnium  rerum  ftu-  dor.  Sal.  1.  5. 
premum  (j  fumrne  bonum  fateantur  ; fpirituum  vero  quorundam  perverforum  479- 
non  obfcura  opinio  fit,  qui  d noftris  Barbaris  Zupay  vocari  folent.  Igitur  id 
quis  ille  fummus,  idemque  fempiternus  rerum  omnium  opifex,  quem  illi  ignoran- 
tes  colunt,  -per  omnia  doceri  debent ; mox  quantum  ab  illo,  illiufque  fidelibus  mi - 
nftris  angelis,  abfint  gens  feftima  cacodamonum.  Phis  is  common  almoft  to  all 
the  Barbarians,  to  confefs  one  fupreme  God  over  all,  who  is  perfeffly  good  -,  as 
alfo  they  have  a perfuqfton  amongft  them  of  certain  evil  fpirits , which  are  called 
by  our  Barbarians  Zupay.  Wherefore  they  ought  to  be  fir  ft  well  inft  ruffed, 
what  that  fupreme  and  eternal  maker  of  all  things  is,  whom  they  ignorantly 
wo'Jkip  *,  and  then  how  great  a difference  there  is  betwixt  thofe  wicked  dccmons, 
and  his  faithful  minifters , the  angels. 


XXVIII.  It  hath  been  already  declared,  that  according  to  Phemiftius  and 
Symmackus , two  zealous  Pagans,  one  and  the  fame  fupreme  God  was  wor- 
fhipped  in  all  the  feveral  Pagan  religions  throughout  the  world,  though  af- 
ter different  manners.  Which  diverfity  of  religions,  as  in  their  opinion  it 
was  no  way  inconvenient  in  itfclf,  fo  neither  was  it  ungrateful  nor  unaccept- 
able to  Almighty  God,  it  being  more  for  his  honour,  ftate,  and  grandeur, 
to  be  worfhipped  with  this  variety,  than  after  one  only  manner.  Now,  that 
this  was  alfo  the  opinion  of  other  ancienter  Pagans  before  them,  may  ap- 
pear from  this  remaikable  teftimony  of  Plutarch’s  in  his  book  De  Iftde, 
where  defending  the  Egyptian  worfhip,  (which  was  indeed  the  main  de- 
fign  of  that  whole  book  -,)  but  withal  declaring,  that  no  inanimate  thing 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  or  worfhipped  as  a God,  he  writeth  thus  : « yu%  Sv  p. 
B Js  x^X™  dv&(>W7roif  0 ifeo;,  tb'j  Jw^uobj  rtffv  x)  Trxfyo'Px;  xewxx  x)  I'ixcyf, 
tvop.l<ratpev,  etioxf  nc/fi  trigs;,  x’J't  Bxg£xtn;  xj  "EXXtvx;,  bcTe  votsIx;  x)  j3ocelx;‘ 
x\Xx  lla-irsg  x)  ctXrivr,  x)  xgxw;,  x«i  yv,  xx)  $x Xx<s<rx,  xomx  ttxviv,  o\joy.ott^i1xi 

aAAw?  U7 r’  aAAuv,  xru;  ‘ENO  S AO  TOT  tb  Txv7XX0<ry.*VT<&  xx)  MIAS  FIPONOIAS 
l7rnao7re\jv<Tr]g-,  xx)  bjvdyctm  v-rnayuv  £7ri  ttxjIx;  TtTxyuivuvj  trcexi  Trap  tricot;  xxrx 
vouo?  yryovact  nyixi  xx  1 ir^oariyooixi  xxt  <rv/x£o Xot;  ygmrat  xxVn^uyevoi,  01  yin  xy.v- 
Jicolc,  oi  Tgwprica;,  £7ri  rx  Qeix  vontrtv  ojriyttpi;  a’x  xxivJvvuf  No  inanimate  thing 
ought  to  be  efteemed  for  a God , but  they , who  beftow  thefe  things  upon  us,  and 
afford  us  a continual  fupply  thereof  for  our  life,  have  been  therefore  accounted 
by  us  gods.  Which  gods  are  not  different  to  different  nations  ; as  if  the  Barba- 
rians and  the  Greeks,  the  fouthern  and  the  northern  inhabitants  of  the  globe, 
had  not  any  the  fame,  but  all  other  different  gods.  But  as  the  fun,  and  the 
moon,  and  the  heaven , and  the  earth , and  the  fea  are  common  to  all,  though 
called  by  feveral  names  in  feveral  countries  ; fo  ONE  REASON  ordering  thefe 
things,  and  ONE  PROVIDENCE  difpenfmg  all,  and  the  inferior  fubfervient 
minifters  thereof,  having  had  feveral  nan, es  and  honours  beftowed  upon  them  by 

r,  the 


Livy;  the  fame  Gods  every -where.  . Boox  I. 

the  law j of  federal  countries  have  been  every  wh$rc  worfhipped  throughout  the 
"whole  world.  And  there  have  been  alfo  different  Jymbols.  confecrated  to  /hem, 
the  better  to  conduct  and  lead  on  mens  under” endings  to. divine  things-,  though 
this  hath  not  been  without  fome  hazard  or  danger  of  cafiing  men ■ upon  on?  or 
other  of  thefe  two  inconveniences , either  fnperjlition  or  atkeifm.  Where  Plu- 
tarch plainly  affirms,  that  the  feveral  religions  of  the  Pagan  nations,  whe- 
ther Greeks  or  Barbarians,  and  among  thefe  the  Egyptians  all'o,  as  well  as 
others,  confifted  in  nothing  elfe,  but  the  worffiipping  of  one  and  the  fame; 
fupreme  mind,  reafon,  and  providence,  that  orders  all  things  in  the  world, 
and  of  its  virigyol  <JW(u£ir  iv)  vdunct.  Tirxypsioi,  its  fubfervient  powers  or  mini- 
fters , appointed  by  it  over  all  the  feveral  parts  of  the  world  *,  though  under 
different  names,  rites,  and  ceremonies,  and  with  different  fymbols. 

Moreover,  that  Titus  Livius  was  of  the  very  fame  opinion,  that  the  Pa- 
gan gods  of  feveral  countries,  though  called  by  feveral  names,  and  vvor- 
ffinpped  with  fo  great  diverfity  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  yet  were  not  for  all 
that  different,  but  the  fame  common  to  all,  may  be  concluded  from  this  paf- 
I.1-8.  m2,  fage  of  his,  where  he  writeth  of  Hannibal:  Nefcio  an  mirabilior  fuerit  inad- 
[P.  679  ] 

verfis , qu'am  feeundis  rebus.  Quippe  qui  miftos  ex  colluvione  omnium  gentium , 
quibus  alius  ritus , alia  facra , alii  PROPE  dii  effent , ita  uno  vinculo  copulave- 
rit , ut  nulla  feditio  extiterit.  I know  not  whether  Hannibal  were  more  ad- 
mirable in  his  adverjity  or  profperity  who  having  a mixt  colluvies  of  all  na- 
tions under  him , which  had  different  rites , different  ceremonies , and  almoft  dif- 
ferent gods  from  one  another,  did  notwithfianding  [0  unite  them  all  together  in 
one  common  bond , that  there  happened  no  f edition  at  all  amongjl  them.  Where 
Livy  plainly  intimates,  that  though  there  was  as  great  diverfity  of  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies  among  the  Pagans,  as  if  they  had  worffiipped  feveral 
gods,  yet  the  gods  of  them  all  were  really  the  fame,  namely,  one  fupreme 
God,  and  his  minifters  under  him.  And  the  lame  Livy  elfewhere  declares 
this  to  have  been  the  general  opinion  of  the  Romans  and  Italians  likewife 
at  that  time  •,  where  he  tells  us,  how  they  quarrelled  with  Fulvius  Flaccus , 
for  that  when  being  cenfor,  and  building  a new  temple  in  Spain , he  unco- 
vered another  temple  dedicated  to  Juno  Lacinia  amongft  the  Brutii , and 
taking  off  the  marble-tiles  thereof,  fent  them  into  Spain  to  adorn  his  new 
crefted  temple  withal  •,  and  how  they  accufed  him  thereupon  publickly  in 
Dtc,  g.  the  fenate-houfe  in  this  manner,  Quod  minis  templorum  templa  adificaret , 
tanquam  non  iidem  ubique  dii  immortales  effent , fed  fpoliis  aliorum  alii  colendi 
exornandique : That  with  the  ruins  of  temples  he  built  up  temples  •,  as  if  there 
were  not  every  where  the  fame  immortal  gods  ; but  that  fome  of  them  might 
be  worfhipped  and  adorned  with  the  fpoils  of  others  \ 

The  Egyptians  were  doubtlefs  the  moft  Angular  of  all  the  Pagans, 
and  the  moft  oddly  difcrepant  from  the  reft  in  their  manner  of  wor- 
fh'ip  •,  yet  neverthelefs,  that  thefe  alfo  agreed  with  the  reft  in  thole  fun- 
damentals of  worffiipping  one  fupreme  and  univerfd  Numcn,  to- 
gether 
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gether  with  his  inferior  minifters,  as  Plutarch  fets  himfelf  induftrioufly  to 
maintain  it,  in  that  forementioned  book  de  Ifide ; fo  was  it  further  cleared 
and  made  out  (as  Damafcius  informs  us)  by  two  famous  Egyptian  philofo- 
phers,  Afclepiades  and  Herat  feus , in  certain  writings  of  theirs,  that  have  Damafc.  de 
been  fince  loft : A tyuirUv;  de  o'  fj-ev  E Hdy/x®3  wViv  dx^iQl;  n~oc tr  Oi  SI  At y-urhci  \v0uii 


S(pii~UTccv'  £7T£t  xj  to  voyrov  dtvgnxoariv  e!(  ttoXXuv  5swv  ISioti {lx;,  us  t£to  /xxQeiv  ro?( 
ixtnxv  ffuyf/rdjXfAX^v  wt^aciv  Toif  |3aAoa£voij'  AeJ/cj  <5e  r-/j  'H^aiVxa  ccvaygaipy,  t»  Ai- 


yu7rjld  xxdo Aa  Ao'ya,  tov  IJcoxXov  ygxptlQri  tov  ££>iAoVo(poi»,  t»7  xgjtctyhvy  y^xpt- 

t5a»  avy-povix  a no  ’Ao’xXynxdn  tuv  Alyvir\ iuv  ot^oj  T»f  xXXvs  QtoXoyxs'  EudeniUS 

hath  given  us  no  certain  account  of  the  Egyptians , jye/  Egyptian  philofo- 
phers  of  latter  times  have  declared  the  hidden  truth  of  their  theology , having 
found  in  fome  Egyptian  monuments , that , according  to  them , /i>rr<?  A 07/<f 
principle  of  all  things , celebrated  under  the  name  of  the  unknown  darknefs, 
and  this  thrice  repeated , &c.  Moreover , A /<?  be  obferved  concerning 
thefe  Egyptians , that  they  are  wont  to  divide  and  multiply  things , that  are 
one  and  the  fame.  And  accordingly  have  they  divided  and  multiplied  the 
jirjl  Intelligible , or  the  one  fupreme  Deity , /»/o  properties  of  many  gods ; 

7»<2y  that  pleafes  to  confult  their  writings : I mean  that  of 
Heraifcus,  entitled,  the  JJniverfal  dodtrine  of  the  Egyptians , inferibed  to 

Proclus  philofopher  ; and  that  fymphony  or  harmony  of  the  Egyptians  with 
other  theologers , begun  to  be  written  by  Afclepiades,  and  left  imperfedi.  Of 
which  work  of  Afclepiades  the  Egyptian  Suidas  alfo  maketh  mention, 
upon  the  word  Heraifcus ; o’  <51  ’ ATxXymxSy;  in)  nXtdov  iv  toTs  AiyvvVoir  fii£xlon 

chtxlgxpe'is,  dxci£i£-£f(§y  yv  dy-tp » HeoXoylctv  Tyv  nxT^m,  oL^yds  ts  auT'/J?  x)  fxtnx 
Si£Gxifjt.y.£y<&3  u;  efceriv  e’Sivxi  crxpus  dno  tuv  ulavuv,  wi/  rjyyifgxptv  tic  tvs  Afyaw- 
rluv  S’sxk,  xj  xno  Tyc  n^xfy.xjetxs , rv  SlotxyTt  ygxpew  nt^iiyynx'j  tuv  StoXoyiuv 
dirxcm  ff-j[xpuvhx'  But  Afclepiades  having  been  more  converfant  with  an- 
cient Egyptian  writings,  was  more  thoroughly  inftrudled,  and  exadily  J, killed 
in  his  country  theology  ; he  having  fearched  into  the  principles  thereof,  and 
all  the  confequences  refulting  from  them  \ as  manifejlly  appeareth  from  thofe 
hymns,  which  he  compofed  in  praife  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  and  from  that 
t radiate  begun  to  be  written  by  him  ( but  left  unfinifhed ,)  which  containeth 
the  fymphony  of  all  theologies.  Now,  we  fay  that  Afclepiades  his  fymphony 
of  all  the  Pagan  theologers,  and  therefore  of  the  Egyptian  with  the  reft, 
was  their  agreement  in  thofe  two  fundamentals  exprefied  by  Plutarch  ; 
namely  the  worihipping  of  one  fupreme  and  univerfal  Numen,  Realon 
and  Providence,  governing  all  things;  and  then  of  his  fubfervient  mini- 
sters (the  inftruments  of  providence)  appointed  by  him  over  all  the  parts 
of  the  world  : which  being  honoured  under  feveral  names,  and  with  differ 
rent  rites  and  ceremonies,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  refpective  countries, 
caufed  all  that  diverfity  of  religions  that  was  amongft  them.  Both  which 
fundamental  points  of  the  Pagan  theology  were  in  like  manner  acknow- 
ledged by  Symmachus  ’,  the  firft  of  them  being  thus  exprefted : Azquum  ejt 

qiiicquid 
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quicqutd  omnes  colunt , ur.um  putari  ; that  all  religions  agreid  in  this,  the  wor- 
Jhipp  ~ ng  of  one  and  the  fame  fv.preme  Phi  men  : and  Uk*  fecond  thus,  Varios 
cud  odes  urbibus  mens  divina  dijtribuit  ; that  the  divine  Mind  appointed  divers 
guardian  and  tutelar  J 'pints  und^r  him , unto  cities  and  countries.  He  there 
adding  alfo,  that  fuus  caique  mos  eft , ft  am  cuique  .jus,  that  every  nation  had 
their  peculiar  modes  and  manners  in  worjbipping  of  thefe  •,  and  that  there  ex- 
ternal differences  in  religion  ought  not  to  be  flood  upon,  but  every  one  to 
obferve  tile  religion  of  his  own  country.  Or  elfe  thefe  two.  fundamental 
points  of  the  Pagan  theology  may  be  thus  expreffed  ; fir  ft,  that  there  is  one 
lelf-origiaated  Deity,  who  was  the  Snyin^yoe,  or  maker  of  the  whole  vsorld ; 
fecondly,  that  there  are  bcfides  him  other  gods  alfo,  to  be  religioufiy  wor- 
ftiipped  (that  is,  intellectual  beings  fuperior  to  men)  which  were  notwith- 
T:cl  Phyf.c  \ finding  all  made  or  created  by  that  one.  Stobceus  thus  declareth  their 
[Lib.  1.  P*4  ] fenfe  : to'  TrAriO^  TWD  Srsbi'J  egyov  eV»  tb  Jvyiygyu3  xyx  rw  xocryxi  yivo'yevov,  That 
the  multitude  of  gods  is  the  work  of  the  Demiurgus,  made  by  him,  together 
with  the  world. 

XXIX.  And  that  the  Pagan  theologers  did  thus  generally  acknowledge 
one  fupreme  and  univerfal  Numen,  appears  plainly  from  hence,  becaufe 
PIut.l.2.c  '.they  fuppofed  the  whole  world  to  be  an  animal.  Thus  the  writer  de  Plexitis 
Stob.  Eel.  Philof.  and  out  of  him  Stobceus , 0!  ytv  cl\Koi  7 ram?  iy.fyjyov  tov  y.oxy. cv  x)  tt^o- 
P!-yf-  c-  25’  vo lx  bior/Jy-svcv'  Avlxanrpy  hi  ft  Ariy.bxgi\ti5y  ’E7nxK£>o,*,  f 0x01  t x xioyx  t lar- 
ydvTou  fj  to  y.svov,  »te  lyftvyov  bte  7 rcovolcc  doiKtuSxi,  (pjcrei  di  rm  otKoyu"  All  Others 
aftert  the  world  to  be  an  animal,  and  governed  by  providence  ; cnly  Leucippus, 
Democritus  and  Epicurus,  and  thofe , who  make  atoms  and  vacuum  the  prin- 
ciples of  all  things,  dijfenting,  who  neither  acknowledge  the  world  to  be  ani- 
mated, nor  yet  to  be  governed  by  providence , but  by  an  irrational  nature. 
Where,  by  the  way,  we  may  obferve  the  fraud  and  juggling  of  'Gaffeudus, 
who  takes  occafion  from  hence  highly  to  extol  and  applaud  Epicurus,  as 
one  who  approached  nearer  to  Chrillianity  than  all  the  other  philofophers, 
in  that  he  denied  the  world  to  be  an  animal  ; whereas,  according  to  the 
language  and  notions  of  thofe  times,  to  deny  the  world’s  animation,  and 
to  be  an  Atheifl  or  to  deny  a God,  was  one  and  the  fame  thing;  becaufe  all 
the  Pagans,  who  then  afferted  providence,  held  the  world  alfo  to  be  anima- 
ted : neither  did  Epicurus  deny  the  world’s  animation  upon  any  other  ac- 
count than  this,  becaufe  he  denied  providence.  And  the  ground,  upon 
which  this  opinion  of  the  world’s  animation  was  built,  was  1'uch  as  might 
be  obvious  even  to  vulgar  underflandings  ; and  it  is  thus  expreffed  by  Plo- 
tinus, accordirg  to  the  fenfe  of  the  ancients:  xtottcv  vov  ftxvov  xftjyov  Aeveiv, 

En.  4.  /.  1.  C.  t - «\  / <7  »'  \ i n » / • ~ ’ \ ^ \ / >/ 

ft  ^ 3 r,y.m  oi  yigo;  iruy-x.loc  iyoy.iv  t»  7 rav/oj,  \yvym  syovruv  itu<;  yx(>  xv  to  ysco;  tytv, 

?de  dubiis  dftiyy  tb  7rxv1o;  ovlos  ; It  is  abfurd  to  affirm , that  the  heaven  or  world  is 

amma:,  Lib.  inanimate , or  devoid  of  life  and  foul,  when  we  ourfelves , who  have  but 

kp-57^1  a part  of  the  mundane  body  in  us,  are  endued  with  foul.  For  how  could 

a part  have  life  and  foul  in  it,  the  whole  being  dead  and  inanimate?  Now, 

if  the  whole  world  be  one  animal,  then  mull  it  needs  be  governed  by 

one  foul,  and  not  by  many.  Which  one  foul  of  the  world,  and  the 

whole  mundane  animal,  was  by  fome  of  the  Pagan  theologers  (as 

v namely 
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namely  the  Stoicks)  taken  to  be  the  irguTos  Bib;,  the  firft  and  highejt  Cod 
of  all. 

Neverthelefs,  others  of  the  Pagan  theologers,  though  aflerting  the 
world’s  animation  likewife,  yet  would  by  no  means  allow  the  mundane 
foul  to  be  the  fupreme  Deity,  they  conceiving  the  firft  and  higheft 
God  to  be  an  abftradl  and  immoveable  mind,  and  not  a foul.  Thus  the 
Panegyrift,  cited  alfo  by  Gyraldus , invokes  the  fupreme  Deity  doubt-  mp,  jjeor: 
fully  and  cautioufly,  as  not  knowing  well  what  to  call  him,  whether p.  12. 
foul  or  mind  : Te,  fumme  rerum  fator , cujus  tot  nomina  funt,  quot  gentium 
linguas  efte  voluijli  ; quern  enim  te  ipfe  did  velis , fcire  non  pojfumus  : five 
in  te  qua  dam  vis  menfque  divina  eft , quce  toto  infufa  mundo  omnibus  mif- 
cearis  dementis,  & fine  ullo  extrinfecus  accedente  vigoris  impulfu , per  te 
ipfe  movearis  *,  five  aliqua  fupra  omne  ccelum  poteflas  est  quce  hoc  opus  to - 
turn  ex  altiorc  natures  arce  defpicias : Te,  inquam , oramus , &c.  Thou  fu- 
preme original  of  all  things , who  hajl  as  many  names  as  thou  haft  pleafed 
there  Jloculd  be  languages  •,  whether  thou  beeft  a certain  divine  force  and 
foul , that  infufed  into  the  whole  world  art  mingled  with  all  the  elements , 
and  without  any  external  impulfe  moved  from  thyfelf-,  or  whether  thou  beeft 
a power  elevated  above  the  heavens , which  lookeft  down  upon  the  whole 
work  of  nature , as  from  a higher  tower  •,  thee  we  invoke , &c.  And  as  the 
fupreme  Deity  was  thus  confidered  only  as  a perfedt  mind  fuperior  to  foul, 
fo  was  the  mundane  foul  and  whole  animated  world  called  by  thefe 
Pagans  frequently  thurtgo;  B ib;,  the  fecond  God.  Thus  in  the  Afclepian  Dia- 
logue or  Perfedl  Oration,  is  the  Lord  and  maker  of  all  faid  to  have  made  a 
fecond  God  vifible  and  fenfible,  which  is  the  world. 

But  for  the  moft  part,  they  who  afierted  a God,  fuperior  to  the  foul  of  the 
world,  did  maintain  a trinity  of  univerfal  principles,  or  divine  hypoftafes 
fubordinate  •,  they  conceiving,  that  as  there  was  above  the  mundane  foul  a 
perfedt  mind  or  intellect,  fo  that  mind  and  intellect,  as  fuch,  was  not  the 
jirft  principle  neither,  becaufe  there  mud  be  vo-nrov  in  order  of  nature  before 
1 >;«V,  an  Intelligible  before  Intellect.  Which  firft  Intelligible  was  called  by 
them,  to  h and  t dyxBov,  the  One,  and  the  Good,  or  unity  and  goodnefs  itfelf 
fubftantial,  the  caufe  of  mind  and  all  things.  Now  as  the  Tagathon,  or 
higheft  of  thefe  three  hypoftafes,  was  fometimes  called  by  them  0 -n-fuTo; 

Bid,  the  firft  God,  and  w;  or  Intellect  0 Bio;,  the  fecond  God\  fo  was 

the  mundane  foul  and  animated  world  called  rfiro;  Bd;,  the  third  God.  Thus 
Numenius  in-  Proclus  upon  Plato's  Timceus,  N uynAo;  ydg  t^7;  dwy.vri(TK;  Bd;,  pag_  g^, 

rra.ri^cc  y.h  y.xXiT  rbv  n t^wtou,  iroiriTriv  Si  t ov  Sibricov,  7rolr)y.oc  <Je  tovt^Itov’  b ydo 
ny.T  «u’t ov  b t£it 0;  so  3fo'f,  u;  b xxt  a.\noo  Svy-i^oyo;  birjo;,  oti  t t^uto;  o biurigo; 

Bd;,  Pi  bny.tvgyi y.ivov  b rf to;'  Numenius  pr aifing  three  gods , calls  the  fa- 
ther the  firft  God , the  maker  the  fecond,  and  the  work  the  third.  For  the  world, 
according  to  him , is  the  third  God ; as  he  fuppofes  alfo  two  opificers , the  firft 
and  the  fecond  God.  Plotinus  in  like  manner  fpeaks  of  this  alfo,  as  very  En.  3.  /.  j. 
familiar  language  amongft  thofe  Pagans,  >S,b  y.b<ry.o;  Bio;,  blQ-nio  abwQi;  A lynv,  6. 
rfro;,  and  the  world,  as  is  commonly  faid,  is  the  third  God.  L*  296.]. 

Ooo  But 
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*The  World  not  cut  off 

But  neither  they,  who  held  the  fupreme  Deity  to  be  an  immoveable  mind 
or  intelleft,  fuperior  to  the  mundane  foul,  (as  Arijlotle  and  Xenocrates)  did 
fuppofe  that  mundane  foul  and  the  whole  world  to  have  depended  upon 
many  fuch  immoveable  intellects  felf-exiftent,  as  their  firft  caufe,  but  only 
upon  one  : nor  they,  who  admitting  a trinity  of  divine  hypoftafes,  made 
the  fupreme  Deity  properly  to  be  a Monad  above  Mind  or  Intellect,  did 
conceive  that  intelled  to  have  depended  upon  many  fuch  monads,  as  firft 
principles  co-ordinate,  but  upon  one  only.  From  whence  it  plainly  appears, 
that  the  Pagan  theologers  did  always  reduce  things  under  a monarchy, 
and  acknowledge  not  many  independent  deities,  but  one  univerfal  Numtn 
(whether  called  foul,  or  mind,  or  monad)  as  the  head  of  all.  Though  it 
hath  been  already  declared,  that  thofe  Pagans,  who  were  Trinitarians, 
efpecially  the  PJatonifts,  do  often  take  thofe  their  three  hypoftafes  fub- 
ordinate  (a  monad,  mind,  and  foul)  all  together,  for  the  to  3£r<>D,  or  one 
fupreme  Numen  •,  as  fuppofing  an  extraordinary  kind  of  unity  in  that 
trinity  of  hypoftafes,  and  fo  as  it  were  a certain  latitude  and  gradation 
in  the  Deity. 

Where  by  the  way  two  things  may  be  obferved  concerning  the  Pagan 
theologers ; firft,  that  according  to  them  generally  the  whole  corporeal 
fyftem  was  not  a dead  thing,  like  a machine  or  automaton  artificially  made  by 
men,  but  that  life  and  foul  was  mingled  with  and  diffufed  thorough  it  all: 
infomuch  that  Arijlotle  himfclf  taxes  thofe,  who  made  the  world  to  confift 
of  nothing  but  monads  or  atoms  altogether  dead  and  inanimate,  as  being 
therefore  a kind  of  Atheifts.  Secondly,  that  how  much  foever  fome  of 
them  fuppofed  the  fupreme  Deity  and  firft  Caufe  to  be  elevated  above  the 
heaven  and  corporeal  world,  yet  did  they  not  therefore  conceive,  either  the 
world  to  be  quite  cut  off  from  that,  or  that  from  the  world,  fo  as  to  have 
no  commerce  with  it,  nor  influence  upon  it;  but  as  all  proceeded  from  this 
firft  caufe,  fo  did  they  fuppofe  that  to  be  clofely  and  intimately  united  with 
all  thofe  emanations  from  itfelf,  (though  without  mixture  and  confufion) 
p.  100 -par.  and  ah  t0  ftibfift  in  it,  and  be  pervaded  by  it.  Plutarch , in  his  Platcnick 
Quejlions,  propounds  this  amongft  the  reft,  Tlty  7tot£  tov  dvundrw  3 -eov 
iroivTU'j  xj  ttoivtm  tt^ovuttw  Why  Plato  called  the  highejl  God  the  father  and  ma- 
ker of  all?  To  which  he  anfwers  in  the  firft  place  thus,  rm  fj.lv  3juu  ymyrm 
tuv  dvOguvuv  TTonyg  £j-»,  Trcri nh?  dl  tuv  d.Xuyuv  x)  two  dij jvyujv'  Idhat  perhaps 
he  was  called  the  father  of  all  the  generated  gods , and  of  men , but  the 
maker  of  the  irrational  and  inanimate  things  of  the  world.  But  afterward 
he  adds,  that  this  higheft  God  might  therefore  be  ftyled  the  father 
of  the  whole  corporeal  world  alfo,  as  well  as  the  maker,  becaufe  it  is 
no  dead  and  inanimate  thing,  but  endued  with  life  : ylvymq 

rt  ytvyAg  iri‘  ^ 7roiyrx  fulv,  oio?  oixobbfxo;  y C(pupy^  y A vpxg  $yy.ixgybs  y 

avjofavlo?,  iz7ry\\uxlc)ci  to  ytvoy.tvov  tgyov'  duo  Jt  tw  ytvvytrctvlos  doyf  x)  ^vv/Xfxi; 

tyxtxfotl ou  tw  TixvuSivh,  x)  ryv  (plQ iv,  uTTomra,(ly.u  xa.  1 fxo^ov  Scxv  tk 

rexvuxrocvlos . ’E7T£i  rolvvv  x mn'Xoi.Qp.svtns  o xoVjuot,  adt  <rvvy3y.o<rfJ.lvois  7 roiyy-xcnv  eoixsv, 
fftv  a-Jrv  poifx  7r«AAn  ^uotvts;  m't  SucnyTO^  yv  0 3eo'j  iyxaTCtraagtv  dtp'  iccvrx 
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t ij  'HXvt  x)  xxrltj.ijt-7,  elxoTu j a^a  tcxtIoti  tw  koV/xk  £w«  yeyovoroc,  xxhror/irys  lircvo/xx^elxA* 

Generation  is  the  making  or  production  of  fomething  animate.  And  the  work 
of  an  artificer , architect  or  ftatuary , foon  as  it  is  produced , de- 
parted and  is  removed  from  the  maker  thereof , having  no  intrinftek  de- 

pendanee  upon  him ; whereas  from  him,  that  begetteth , there  is  a principle 
and  power  infufed  into  that  which  is  begotten,  and  mingled  therewith , 
containeth  the  whole  nature  thereof,  as  being  a kind  of  avulfton  from  the  be- 
getter. Wherefore  ftnee  the  world  is  not  like  to  thofe  works,  that  are  arti- 
ficially made  and  compacted  by  men , but  hath  a participation  of  life  and 
divinity,  which  God  hath  inferted  into  it,  and  mingled  with  it.  God  is  there- 
fore rightly  Jlyled  by  Plato,  not  only  the  maker,  but  alfo  the  father  of  the 
whole  world  as  being  an  animal.  To  the  fame  purpofe  alfo  Plotinus, 

yevo^evo;  dn  oiov  oixo;  tk  x^Xo\-  x)  7toixiAo?,  xx  xirel/xyS-y  th  TrnroiyxoTo;,  aT  au  ixolvurtv  Eh.  4.  /.  3. 
«0toV  £•££»  y.oc.(3  \| j'JX/iv  xgx'lx fievo;  a’  xgxrw,  x)  i^efjtevef  ocAA*  a’x  £p£wv,  xutxi  yd(>  iv  t ij  c'  9- 
xj/vp^y  xvep efiQyi  O.VTOV,  xxt  a’x  xpoipov  triv  auriif,  coj  av  Iv  vfaun  dlxlvov  Tifyoptvov  379-1 

world  being  made  as  a large  and  fiately  edifice , neither  cut  off  and 

feparated  from  its  maker,  nor  yet  mingled  and  confounded  with  him.  For - 
afmucb  as  he  ft  ill  remaineth  above , prefiding  over  it ; the  world  being  fo 
animated,  as  rather  to  be  poffeffed  by  foul,  than  to  poffefs  it,  it  lying  in  that 
great  Pfyche , which  fufiaineth  it,  as  a net  in  the  waters,  all  moiftned  with 
life.  Thus  Plotinus  fuppofing  the  whole  corporeal  world  to  be  animated, 
affirmeth  it  neither  to  be  cut  off  from  its  maker,  (by  which  maker  he  here 
underftands  the  mundane  foul)  nor  yet  that  mundane  foul  itfelf  to  be  im- 
merfed  into  its  body  the  world,  after  the  fame  manner  as  our  human 
fouls  are  into  thefe  bodies;  but  fo  to  prefide  over  it,  and  add  it,  as  a 
thing  elevated  above  it.  And  though,  according  to  him,  that  fecond 
divine  hypoftafis  of  Nous  or  Intellect  be  in  like  manner  elevated  above 
this  mundane  foul,  and  again,  that  firft  hypoftafis  or  fupreme  Deity, 

(called  by  him  unity  and  goodnefs)  above  Intellect;  yet  the  corporeal 
world  could  not  be  faid  to  be  cut  off  from  thefe  neither  ; they  being 
all  three  (monad,  mind,  and  foul)  clofely  and  intimated  united  together. 

XXX.  The  Hebrews  were  the  only  nation,  who  before  Chriftianity  for 
feveral  ages  profeffedly  oppofed  the  polytheiffn  and  idolatry  of  the  Pagan 
world.  Wherefore  it  may  be  probably  concluded,  that  they  had  the  right 
notion  of  this  Pagan  polytheiffn,  and  underftood  what  it  confifted  in,  viz. 

Whether  in  worfhipping  many  unmade,  felf-originated  deities,  as  partial 
creators  of  the  world  ; or  elfe  in  worftiipping,  befides  the  fupreme  God, 
other  created  beings  fuperior  to  men  ? Now  Philo  plainly  underftood  the 
Pagan  polytheiffn  after  this  latter  way ; as  may  appear  from  this  paffage  of 
his  in  his  book  concerning  the  Confujion  of  Languages,  where  fpeaking  of 
the  fupreme  God,  (the  Maker  and  Lord  of  the  whole  world)  and  of  his 
S'JMXfAtu  olguyo \,  his  innumerable  affiant  powers,  both  vifible  and  invifible,  he 
adds,  xxlxvX xycljtc  avr ryv  i xffviox  tuv  y.o<T[/.uv  S>uaiv,  a [xovov  oAa?  I£e9 eluirxv,  aAA«  x)  Pag.  345. 
rx  xxXXifx  twv  iv  a'Jroij  fxeguv,  yXiov,  x)  ceXyvnv,  x)  tov  c'jia7txv\x  xpxvdv,  olmg  tscev  xlde- 
ojivles  S’fa?  ixxAEJxv,  wv  ryv  iirivotxv  xxhduv  MwuVnj  (pycrl  xvgie  xu(3i£  ftaaiXeu  tuv  Sidv, 

tUs  it xC  v 7rv}xov$  o’g%tov1©j  C-xfiocx;'  Wherefore  fome  men  being  firuck 
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with  admiration  of  both  thefe  worlds , the  viftble  and  the  invifible , have  not 
only  deified  the  whole  of  them , but  alfo  their  feveral  parts , as  the  fun , and 
the  moon , the  whole  heaven , they  «<?/  fcrupting  to  call  thefe  gods.  Which 
notion  and  language  of  theirs  Mofes  refpeEled  in  thofe  words  of  his , Thou 
Lord  the  king  of  gods ; he  thereby  declaring  the  tranfcendency  of  the  fu- 
preme  God  above  all  thofe  his  fubjecls  called  gods.  To  the  lame  purpofe  Philo 
writeth  alfo  in  his  Commentary  upon  the  Decalogue,  *- x<ruv  *v  rw  roiuCrr.v 

TSgQgtlXV  X7T(jiCiXy.tV0l,  TSf  aJfAtpSf  (pCrStl  [XV  7 T^OJWVUiy.SV,  £J  X,'  y.a$XgWT£gX$  Xj  xhrxvx- 

TUTigxs  iQlocs  EAap^ou,  d.SiA<px  S aAArjAwu  tog  ysvbyrjx,  v.xh'  o'  yiyov£v,  h rsi  x^  tvxtv^ 
uttxvtwv  b 7toivtvc  tuv  o Xuv'  x,  tt^utov  tsto  x^  IsgVTxlov  7rx/)xyh\y.x  rvX itsIo-u/xsv  tv 
«urok,  Iva  to'j  dvcaTcoru)  vofifsiv  rt  -f  nuau  3foV  Wherefore  removing  all  fuch  im- 
pojlure , let  worjhip  no  beings , that  are  by  nature  brothers  and  germane  to  us, 

though  endued  with  far  more  pure  and  immortal  ejjences  than  we  are.  For  all 
created  things , as  fuch , ^ TW  of  germane  and  brotherly  equality  with  one 

another , the  maker  of  all  things  being  their  common  father.  But  let  us  deeply 
infix  this  firfl  and  mofi  holy  commandment  in  our  brea.fi s,  to  acknowledge  and 
worjhip  one  only  highefi  God.  And  again  afterwards,  oVo»  yXv  vxX,  x)  g-saW, 
xj  r«  (rvy.Pxvloc  yoxvn  ts  x,  x.oiry.v,  x,t«v  eu  xvtoTc  o' A o%sces~xtuv  yegwytl;  S-ecou  nfi-rroXolrs 

3-£^a7T£UTai,  $ixy.x)>T<x.vwi,  raj  uVuxoBff  t«  xoyov'i'Sy  osy-vlivovley  Fhey , w/fo  worjhip 
the  fun , and  the  moon , />6<?  whole  heaven  and  world , principal 

parts  of  them  as  gods , ^rr,  z»  /£<z/  they  worfhip  the  fubjecls  of  the  prince  ; 
whereas  the  prince  alone  ought  to  be  worfhipped.  Thus,  according  to  Phi - 
/tf,  the  Pagan  polytheifm  confifted  in  giving  religious  worfhip,  befides  the 
fupreme  God,  to  other  created  underftanding  beings,  and  parts  of  the  world, 
more  pure  and  immortal  than  men. 

Flavius  J of ephus,  in  his  Judaick  Antiquities  *,  extolling  Abraham's  wifdom 
and  piety,  writeth  thus  concerning  him  •,  ^wt(^  *u  toA,u.«  S-'eou  xTro<pwxStxi 
bny.ivgybv  tuv  oAwu  eW,  which  fome  would  underhand  in  this  manner,  that 
Abraham  was  the  firfi , who  publiikly  declared , that  there  was  one  God  the  De- 
miurgus  <?r  maker  of  the  whole  world ; as  if  all  mankind  befides,  at  that 
time,  had  fuppofed  the  world  to  have  been  made,  not  by  one,  but  by  many 
gods.  But  the  true  meaning  of  thofe  words  is  this,  that  Abraham  was  the 
firfl,  who,  in  that  degenerate  age,  publickly  declared,  that  the  maker  of  the 
whole  world  was  the  one  only  God,  and  alone  to  be  religioufly  worfhipped  ; 
accordingly,  as  it  follows  afterwards  in  the  fame  writer,  £ xxAu$  e%H  yovu  tvv 
rtjuw  xj'  tyv  tvxafis-ietv  cc7rovfisivi  to  whom  alone  men  ought  to  give  honour  and 
thanks.  And  the  reafon  hereof  is  there  alfo  fet  down,  twv  §\  Ao»7rwu,  si  n 

7 r^of  pbxiyovlxv  cuuTfAfT,  xxtx  7 r^oc~ay),v  ttiu  touts  irags%en  l'xxs~ov  x)  ou  xxt  oiksixv 

iyjv‘  Becaufe  all  thofe  other  beings , that  were  then  worfioipped  as  gods , what- 
foever  any  of  them  contributed  to  the  happinefs  of  mankind , they  did  it  not  by 
their  own  power , but  by  his  appointment  and  command ; he  inftancing  in 
the  fun  and  moon,  and  earth  and  fea,  which  are  all  made  and  ordered 
by  a higher  power  and  providence,  by  the  force  whereof  they  con- 
tribute to  our  utility.  As  if  he  fhould  have  faid,  that  no  created  be- 
ing ought  to  be  religioufly  worfhipped,  but  the  Creator  only.  And  this 

agreeth 

* Lib.  I.  Cap.  VII.  p.  28.  Tom.  I.  Oper.  Edit.  Havercamj-. 
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agreeth  with  what  we  read  in  Scripture  concerning  Abraham , that  he  called, 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord , the  God  of  the  whole  world ; that  is,  Gen.  21.  23. 

he  worfhipped  no  particular  created  beings, 'as  the  other  Pagans  at  that 
time  did,  but  only  that  lupreme  univerfal  Numen,  which  made  and  con- 
tained! the  whole  world.  And  thus  Maimonides  interprets  that  place, 

'rtfrm  x*?m  iwb  *no  jw  toy*?  y^n'y  ^nnn  Abraham  Dtuau.  i. 
began  to  teach , that  none  ought  to  be  religioujly  worjhipped , fave  only  the  God  $• ' 7‘  £djt 
of  the  whole  world.  Moreover,  the  fame  Jofephus  afterwards  in  his  twelfth  y0pjj 
book  1 brings  in  Arijlteus  (who  feems  to  have  been  afecret  profelyted  Greek) 
pleading  with  Ptolemceus  Philadelphus , in  behalf  of  the  Jews,  and  their  li- 
berty, after  this  manner  tvv  (3 oariXelav  Qv  roy7©J,  tb  S-f/xivB  TBf  vofxHi;  ocutoZ ?. 
tov  ol Trcevl a.  <Tu$-y<rdy.ivov  heov,  xat  btoj  xeci  crtHoy.iQa,,  Zyvx,  xccXvilec  aurov, 

ero»/A^?  xtto  tb  cru fj.Tra.Qtv  ffiluv  to  £ry,  ryv  S7rlx\y<nv  aura  vori<r<zv1ez'  It  would  well 
agree  with  your  goodnefs  and  magnanimity , to  free  the  Jews  from  that  mi- 
ferable  captivity , which  they  are  under  : ftnee  the  fame  God,  who  governeth  your 
kingdom , gave  laws  to  them , as  I have  by  diligent  fearch  found  out.  For  both 
they  and  we  do  alike  worffjip  the  God , who  made  all  things , zve  calling  him 
Zene,  becaufe  he  gives  life  to  all.  JVherefore  for  the  honour  of  that  God , 
whom  they  worfhip  after  a fingular  manner,  pleafeyou  to  indulge  them  the  li- 
berty of  returning  to  their  native  country.  Where  Arifiaus  alfo,  according  to 
the  fenfe  of  Pagans,  thus  concludes ; Know,  O king,  that  I intercede  not  for 
thefe  Jews,  as  having  any  cognation  with  them,  7 rdvruv  be  a’yOfwVw v bypw^yyfAot. 

qvtuv  tb  hex,  xx\  yu/ulpxuv  auTo'v  riboy,evov  t oTg  elnronstriv,  IttI tbtw  x«l  ers  7rct.(>cixixXtc, 

but  all  men  being  the  workmanfhip  of  God,  and  knowing , that  he  is  delighted 
with  beneficence , 1 therefore  thus  . chort  you. 

As  for  the  latter  Jewifh  writers  and  Rabbins,  it  is  certain,  that  the  gene- 
rality of  them  fuppoled  the  Pagans  to  have  acknowledged  one  fupreme  and 
univerfal  Numen,  and  to  have  worfhipped  all  their  other  gods  only  as  his 
minilters,  or  as  mediators  between  him  and  them  : Maimonides  in  Halacoth  4 
CDJ7  deicribeth  the  rife  of  the  Pagan  polytheifm  in  the  days  of  Enofh , 
after  this  manner : OH  W mjDUl  'HUI  DOT  DIND  DD  U’D  P1JN  ’DO 

y^n  iidn  : oniya  nrrn  in  rm  D’yian  jd  i nxy  ruai  inn  ima 
pb m diidd  curui  omyn  nx  nn:n7  i bx  oodd  nid 

b-NS^i  on  Din.Ni  iubS  o’tswDn  ed’pdb'  cm  udd  di1? 

11331  I^W  ’D  "ODD?  bm1?  N1H  "jHD  J12C1  mil  HDD  Dl7  pl^H^I 
“f?D  HDD  inn  ID 3 S’  DH01JH  11DD7  Htfll  “porii?  1DD  In  the  days 
of  Enofh,  the  fons  of  men  grievoujly  erred , and  the  wifemen  of  that  age  be- 
came brutifh , {even  Enofh  himfelf  being  in  the  number  of  them  ■,)  and  their  er- 
ror zvas  this,  that  fince  God  had  created  the  ftars  and  fpheres  to  govern  the 
world , and  placing  them  on  high , had  bejlowed  this  honour  upon  them , that  they 
fhould  be  his  minijters  and  fubfervient  infiruments,  men  ought  therefore  to  praife 
them,  honour  them,  and  worfhip  them  •,  this  being  the  pleafure  of  the  bleffed 
God , that  men  ftoculd  magnify  and  honour  thofe,  whom  himfelf  hath  magnified 
and  honoured , as  a king  will  have  his  minijters  to  be  reverenced,  this  honour  re- 
dounding to  himfelf.  Again,  the  fame  Maimonides  in  the  beginning  of  the 
l'econd  chapter  of  that  book  writeth  thus  i HIT  HIIDjm  ’Him  1 p'J? 

irayS 
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>o  nnN  xbi  asp  ab)  b:b*  tfn  in^o  n*?  ownan  *?ao  nnN  *id^ 
dbw  jhv  navntp  'sby  ski  jno  D’Nnajn  nao  tin  >01  jtto 
rrn  »bojo  pun  *pyp  Tn  ny  run  N*pjn  naiy  f*\m  can^n  Nin 

mt  nTt^P  *Py  n?  ’"in  mbnn  The  foundation  of  that  commandment  againji 
Jlrange  worjhip  ( now  commonly  called  idolatry)  is  this , that  no  man  fhould 
worjhip  any  of  the  creatures  whatfoever , neither  angel , nor  fphere , nor  far, 
nor  any  of  the  four  elements , nor  any  thing  made  out  of  them.  For  though  he, 
that  worjhips  thefe  things , knows , that  the  Lord  is  God,  and  fuperior  to  them 
all , and  worjhips  thofe  creatures  no  otherwife  than  Enofli  and  the  reft  of  that 
age  did,  yet  is  he  never thelefs  guilty  of  ftrange  worfhip  or  idolatry.  And  that, 
after  the  times  of  Enofh  alfo,  in  fiicceeding  ages,  the  polytheilm  of  the  Pa- 
gan nations  was  no  other  than  this,  the  worfhipping  (befides  one  fupreme 
GodJ  of  other  created  beings,  as  the  minifters  of  his  providence,  and  as  mid- 
dles or  mediators  betwixt  him  and  men,  is  declared"  likewife  by  Maimonides  (in 
his  More  Nevochim ) to  have  been  the  univerfal  beliefofall  the  Hebrews  or  Jews; 

6 n» wa  nv?N  f w run  mar  n1?  m?  oniay  naiyp  «o  «?a  »a  yrv  nmi 
ipn  mwn^  ca’Nan  jo  non*  n*?i  onaiyn  yo  nna  o^uro  nonN^i  n> 
n*oa  ipn  n*n  N*nn  misnr  D*2fym  D*aaan  jo  in  mamn  jo  nrr 
nw  nan*?  pon  N’.np  nx  ^ nnajn  emon  ‘pn  pant  awn 
urmn  nyao  nnx  p pv?n*  n*?^  noo  nn  nr?N«n  pin  o:o  'yxnx 

2'ou  know , that  whofoever  committcth  idolatry , he  doth  it  not  as  fuppo - 
y/«£,  A God  hefides  that  which  he  worfhippeth,  for  it 

never  came  into  the  minds  of  any  idolaters , nGr  never  will , that  that  ftatue , 
which  is  made  by  them  of  metal,  or  ftone , or  wood,  is  that  very  God , 
who  created  heaven  and  earth  ; but  they  worfhip  thofe  ftatues  and  images 
only  as  the  reprefentation  of  fomething , which  is  a mediator  between  God  and 
them.  Mofes  Albelda,  the  author  of  the  book  entitled,  "rcfi  fTlj;  Gnolath 
Tamid , refolves  all  the  Pagan  polytheifm  and  idolatry  into  thefe  two  prin- 
ciples, one  of  which  refpedted  God,  and  the  other  men  themfelves  : 

Foi.  147.  -p  p pain1?  nni  man  byn  maji  Nin  »a  dhoini  rv  mo  nr'?  uyra  Nn 
nVpNts”  T30D  no  mat?  b'lX.vb  D’jcnn^  12  *pon  jnjoa  awsoan  *y 
an  : m*  by  ’r^N.n  yswn  min'?  na  Ni?n  nniN  o»t vy  p*?i  *yxott  *y 
on  lotfyo  marine  bia*  ij’n  wji  oiNn  nvn  *a  nn  Doxy  nxc  pjyio 
p paint?  na  wp  pan*?  miri  imir  tsfrno  no  nan  na  n1? 

■pan*  innjrn  The  idolaters  firft  argued  thus  in  refpedi  of  God ; that  fince  he 
was  of  fuch  tranfcendent  perfection  above  men , it  was  not  pojftble  for  men  to  be 
united  to,  or  have  communion  with  him,  otherwife  than  by  means  of  certain  middle 
beings  or  mediators  •,  as  it  is  the  manner  of  earthly  kings,  to  have  petitions  conveyed 
to  them  by  the  hands  of  mediators  and  interceffors.  Secondly , they  thus  argued  alfo 
in  refpedt  of  themfelves  ; that  being  corporeal,  J'o  that  they  could  not  apprehend 
God  abJlraClly , they  muft  needs  have  fomething  fenftble  to  excite  and  fttr  up  their 
devotion  and  fix  their  imagination  upon.  Jofepb  Albo,  in  the  book  called  Ik~ 
karim,  concludes  that  /lhab,  and  the  other  idolatrous  kings  of  Ijrael  and  Ju- 
dah worfhipped  other  gods  upon  thofe  two  accounts  mentioned  by  Maimonides 
and  no  otherwife,  namely  that  the  fupreme  God  was  honoured  by  worfhipping 
of  his  minifters , and  that  there  ought  to  be  certain  middles  and  mediators 

p.  - c.i  8.  betwixt  him  and  men,  *7HN  pJNB  1 fl  mm  *?N.W  O $00  imi  2NHN 

Dfivn  cjy  nta  n^o  rvibv  coji  ipone*  »nro  m ^3?jn  mnan 

oiroNO 
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cd m r-ix  ■ru1?  o»apTn  uneo  dn  tawaaq 

am  cairn  [01  aj>a  oysaa'}  mono  nvr;1?  jot^n  1W3  pni  nq 

Ahab,  and  other  kings  of  Ifrael  and  Judah,  and  even  Solomon  him f elf,  erred 
in  worfhipping  the  ftars , upon  thofe  two  accounts  already  mentioned  out  of  Mai- 
monides,  notwithjl anding  that  they  believed  the  exiflence  of  God  and  his  uni- 
ty they  partly  conceiving  that  they  fhould  honour  God  in  worfhipping  of  his 
miniflers,  and  partly  worfhipping  them  as  mediators  betwixt  God  and  them- 
felves.  And  the  fame  writer  determines  the  meaning  of  that  firft  com- 
mandment, (which  is  to  him  the  fecondj  Thou  Jhalt  have  no  other  gods  before 
my  face , to  be  this,  aon*?  3*HWIfiP  IN  ^'31  W3  OftfK  DorA 

camiaya  »m«  Thou  l halt  not  fet  up  other  inferior  gods  as  mediators  betwixt 
me  and  thyfelf,  or  worfhip  them  fo,  as  thinking  to  honour  me  thereby.  R.  Da- 
vid Kimchi  (upon  2 Kings  17.)  writeth  thus  concerning  that  Ifraelitifh 
prieft,  who,  by  the  king  of  Afyrid’s  command,  was  fent  to  Samar iah  to  teach 
the  new  inhabitants  thereof  to  worfhip  the  God  of  that  land  (of  whom  it  is 
afterwards  faid,  that  they  both  feared  the  Lord,  and  ferved  their  idols  •,) 

&j’»no  vn  nS  rrn  n-voy  anaiy  vm  NtVw  can1?  -idn»  cdk 
j»«no  ^airia  iaa  tz fivx  tom  cznpa  niaiNn  *?a  ia  irw  nan  jonw 
na^ai  onsiy  vntr  iaa  omni^N  ns  CDnzny  rn’tr  can*?  ids 
cdn*  o »3’t3»»  N*ni  ijm  s'?  ca'n^Nn  s^s  o tica^a  ‘jxn  rova  snnir 
t^man  p3i  Qj*d  D»»y3fOK  nnvn?  oms  Dnaiytr  n*7«  pro 

If  he  Jhould  have  altogether  prohibited  them  their  idolatry , they  would 
not  have  hearkned  to  him , that  being  a thing , which  all  thofe  eajlern 
people  were  educated  in  from  their  very  infancy , infomuch  that  it  was  a 
kind  of  firfi  principle  to  them.  Wherefore  he  permitted  them  to  worfloip  all 
their  feveral  gods,  as  before  they  had  done  *,  only  he  required  them  to  di- 
rect the  intention  of  their  minds  to  the  God  of  Ifrael,  (as  the  fupreme ) for 
thofe  gods  could  do  them  neither  good  nor  hurt , otherwife  than  according  to  his 
will  and  pleafure : but  they  worjhipped  them  to  this  purpofe,  that  they  might  be 
MEDIATORS  betwixt  them  and  the  creator.  In  the  book  Nitzachon,  all 
the  polytheilfn  and  idolatry  of  the  Pagans  is  reduced  to  thefe  three  heads  ; 
firft  miaa1?  Dl^n  ’mirD  may  When  they  worjhipped  the  miniflers  of 
God , as  thinking  to  honour  him  thereby,  and  fecondly,  I’n’tT  CaniN  *na)f 
tanya  caiy’^a  When  they  worfloipped  them  as  orators  and  intercejfors  for  them 
with  God  •,  and  la  Illy,  *n3?'?  |atO  py1?  VDy  When  they  worjhipped  ftatues  of 
wood  and  Jlone  for  memorials  of  him.  And  though  it  be  true,  that  Ifaak 
Abrabanel  (upon  2 Kings  17.)  does  enumerate  more  fpecjes  of  Pagan  idola- 
try,  even  to  the  number  of  ten,  yet  are  they  all  of  them  but  fo  many  feve- 
ral modes  of  creature-worfhip  ; and  there  is  no  fuch  thing  amongft  them 
to  be  found,  as  the  worfhipping  of  many  unmade  independent  deities,  as 
partial  creators  of  the  world. 

Moreover,  thofe  Rabbinick  writers  commonly  interpret  certain  places  of  the 
fcripture  to  this  fenfe,  that  the  Pagan  idolaters  did  notwithftanding  acknow- 
ledge one  lupreme  Deity,  as  that  Jeremy  10.  7.  Who  is  there,  that  will  not  fear 
thee,  thou  king  of  nations?  For  amongft  all  their  wife  men,  and  in  all  their  king- 
doms, there  is  none  like  unto  thee  •,  though  they  are  become  all  together  brutijh,  and 
their  worftnping  of  flocks  is  a doBrine  of  vanity:  for  Maimomdes  thus  glofleth 
upon  thofe  words,  Dniytfl  “pD1?  JOn  nflNtt?  DiyiV  "lDl'jD. 
ton  73nn  DfVlTDSI  f he  Jhottld  fay y all  the  Gen _ 

tiles 
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tiles  know,  that  thou  art  the  only  fupreme  God , but  their  error  and  folly  con - 
fijleth  in  this , that  they  think  this  vanity  of  worfhipping  inferior  gods , to  be 
a thing  agreeable  to  thy  will.  And  thus  alfo  Kimchi  in  his  Commentaries, 
“i7o  nrw  'o  "Pkt'u;  dh1?  787  d’Vthh  orn’in  □'ljn  i7'i8  787'  87  ’q 
fcmivy  ors'i  iido  p8b  dho‘ ?o  ‘-mi  onjn  'can  ,733  orv7y 

cy7r>  dh  o 'tnmtow  carol  iJa  ccyxa8  Dnv.77  8^n  camiDn 
7'rroa  urn©  020  87a  Droy’  81?  o,Q3,an  my*  l«i  LV73  O'h  7osn  a 
D7yXC8  DPI  nv7  will  not  fear  thee  ? It  is  fit , that  even  the  nations  them- 
■f elves, who  worfhip  idols , / houldfear  thee,  for  thou  art  their  king-,  and  indeed  amongfi 
all  the  wifemen  of  the  nations , tfzzi  z»  all  their  kingdoms , /V  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged, A zz^zzc  //U  zzzz/tf  thee,  IS  either  do  they  worfloip  the 

fiars  otherwife  than  as  mediators  betwixt  thee  and  them.  Their  wife  men 
know , that  an  idol  is  nothing  and  though  they  worfloip  Jlars , yet  do  they  wor- 
floip them  as  thy  minifters , and  that  they  may  be  intercefjors  for  them.  Ano- 
ther place  is  that,  Malachi  i.  n.  which  though  we  read  in  the  future 
tenfe,  as  a prophecy  of  the  Gentiles,  yet  the  Jews  underhand  it  of  that 
prelent  time,  when  thofe  words  were  written.  From  the  rifing  of  the  fun  to 
the  going  down  thereof,  my  name  is  great  among  the  Gentiles  and  in  every 
place  incenfe  is  offered  to  my  name , and  a pure  oblation,  for  'my  name  is  great 
amongfi  the  Gentiles,  faith  the  Lord  of  hofis.  But  you  profane  it,  &c.  Up- 
on which  words  R.  Solomon  gloffeth  thus,  mihK  81»7iy  y7P  }y  l1?  WM  ’0 
7710187  28  ’Oty7  o irono  Olpo  H: Qi  DL13  by  81.7ty  The  Pagan  polytheifis 
and  idolaters  know , that  there  is  one  God  fuperior  to  all  thofe  other  gods  and 
idols  worflnpped  by  them  •,  and  in  every  place  are  there  free-will  offerings  brought 
to  my  name , even  amongfi  the  Gentiles.  And  Kimchi  agreeth  with  him  herein, 
878  TOT 87,7  700,7  08W  '3  D710  COWn  80X7  D'72iy  DvJ,7ty  '3  ^y  28 
oTOl  O’O  D”y208  WtP  01718  DHOW  Although  the  Pagans  worfhipped  the 
hofi  of  heaven , yet  do  they  confefs  me  to  be  the  firft  caufe,  they  worfloipping  them 
only  as  in  their  opinion  certain  mediators  betwixt  me  and  them.  Whether 
either  of  thefe  two  places  of  feripture  does  fufficiently  prove  what  thefe 
Jews  would  have,  or  no  ; yet,  however,  is  it  evident  from  their  interpretations 
of  them,  that  themfelves  fuppofed  the  Pagans  to  have  acknowledged  one 
fupreme  Deity,  and  that  their  other  gods  were  all  but  his  creatures  and  mi- 
nifters.  Neverthelefs,  there  is  another  place  of  feripture,  which  feems  to 
found  more  to  this  purpofe,  and  accordingly  hath  been  thus  interpreted  bv 
Rabbi  Solomon  and  others,  Pfal.  65.  6.  where  God  is  called  7yP  73  TTJ3Q 
o'pm  Cl  yis  The  confidence  of  all  the  ends  of  the  earth , and  of  them  that 
are  afar  off  in  the  fea,  that  is,  even  of  all  the  Pagan  world. 

Thus  we  fee  plainly,  that  the  Hebrew  dodtors  and  Rabbins  have  been  gene- 
rally of  this  perfuafion,  that  the  Pagan  nations  anciently,  at  leaft  the  intelligent 
amongft  them,  acknowledged  one  fupreme  God  of  the  whole  world  •,  and  that 
all  their  other  gods  were  but  creatures  and  inferior  minifters-,  which  we  re 
worfhipped  by  them  upon  thefe  two  accounts,  either  as  thinking,  that  the  h»- 
nour  done  to  them  redounded  to  the  fupreme  or  elfe  that  they  might  be 
('S'bo>  DH1D7D,!  and  0vyXQ8,  their  mediators , and  interceffors , ora- 
tors, and  negotiators  with  him.  Which  inferior  gods  of  the  Pagans 

were 
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were  fuppofed  by  thefe  Hebrews  to  be  chiefly  of  two  kinds,  angels,  and 
flars  or  l'pheres.  The  latter  of  which  the  Jews,  as  well  as  Pagans,  con- 
cluded to  be  animated  and  intellectual  : for  thus  Maimonides  exprefly ; 

Dnoiyi  D»»n  Dm  Dn  py»m  jVo  D’SD'on  S:j  jrueHmt6 

lnhya  »sVi  »eh  mio  nns  ?□  Dyiyn  n*m  now®  *o  dn  j-i-9 

D*2n*?  . n IfiD  DnsSOl  prCti?a  The  jlars  and  fpheres  are  every  one 

of  them  animated , and  endued  with  life , knowledge  and  underft  anding.  And  they 
acknowledge  him , commanded  and  the  world  was  made , mr_y  cw/’  c/  /few, 
according  to  their  degree  and  excellency,  praifing  and  honouring  him , as  the 
angels  do.  And  this  they  would  confirm  from  that  place  of  Scripture,  Neh. 
ix.  6.  Thou,  even  thou  art  Lord  alone  •,  thou  haft  made  heaven , the  heaven  of 
heavens  with  all  their  hoft,  the  earth  with  all  things  that  are  therein , the  feas 
and  all  that  is  therein , and  thou  preferveft  them  all ; and  the  hoft  of  heaven 
worfhippeth  thee : the  hoft  of  heaven  being  commonly  put  for  the  ftars. 

XXXI.  But  laftly,  this  fame  thing  is  plainly  confirmed  from  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  New  Tcftament  alfo  •,  chat  the  Gentiles  and  Pagans,  however 
polytheifts  and  idolaters,  were  not  unacquainted  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  God,  that  is,  of  the  one  only  felf-exiftent  and  omnipotent  Being,  which 
comprehendeth  all  things  under  him  : from  whence  it  muft  needs  follow, 
that  their  other  many  gods  were  all  of  them  fuppofed  to  have  been  derived 
from  this  one,  and  to  be  dependent  on  him. 

For  firft,  St.  Paul  in  his  epiftle  to  the  Romans  * tells  us,  that  thefe  Gen- 
tiles or  Pagans  did  t-ov  xAyQttxv  iv  xthy.lx  uxle^e tv,  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteouf- 
nefs , or  unjuftly  detain  and  imprifon  the  fame.  Which  is  chiefly  to  be  under- 
ftood  of  the  truth  concerning  God,  as  appears  from  that  which  follows, 
and  therefore  implies  the  Pagans  not  to  have  been  unfurnifhed  of  fuch  a 
knowledge  of  God,  as  might  and  ought  to  have  kept  them  from  all  kinds 
of  idolatry,  however,  by  their  default  it  proved  ineffectual  to  that  end  ; as 
is  afterwards  declared  j ax  iSouftxa-xv  tov  Qsov  e^eiv  iv  imyvwaei,  They  liked  notV.z 
to  retain  God  in  the  agnition,  or  practical  knowledge  of  him.  Where  there  is 
a diftinCtion  to  be  obferved  betwixt  yvua-i;  and  irrtyvuQ if,  the  knowledge  and 
the  agnition  of  God  ; the  former  whereof,  in  this  chapter,  is  plainly  granted 
to  the  Pagans,  though  the  latter  be  here  denied  them,  becaufe  they  lapfed 
into  polytheifm  and  idolatry  *,  which  is  the  meaning  of  thefe  words, 
y.:Tri\Ax£a,v  -tvv  xXyQuav  S-e?  iv  tu  \J/euJ«,  They  changed  the  truth  of  God 25. 
into  a lye.  Again,  the  fame  Apoftle  there  affirmeth,  that  the  TO  yV(jJS~OV  T 8 
•&£«  Cpxvnfv  e’ov  iv  auroff,  That,  which  maybe  known  of  God , was  manifeft  within 
them,  God  himfelf  having  fhewed  it  unto  them.  There  is  fomethirg  of  God 
unknowable  and  incomprehenfible  by  all  mortals,  but  that  of  God,  which  is 
knowable,  his  eternal  power  and  godhead,  with  the  attributes  belonging 
thereunto,  is  made  manifeft  to  all  mankind  from  his  works.  The  invijible 
things  of  him,  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  being  clearly  feen  and  under - 
food  by  the  things  that  are  made . Moreover,  this  Apoftle  exprefly  declareth 
the  Pagans  to  have  known  God,  in  that  cenfure,  which  he  giveth  of  them, 
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V,z\.  Jioti  yvo'jTo;  to’j  $£o\  w?  0;9v  iSo^x&xv,  that  when  they  knew  God , they  glori~ 
jied  him  not  as  God •,  becaufe  they  fell  into  polytheifm  and  idolatry. 
Though  the  Apoftle  here  inftanceth  only  in  the  latter  of  thofe  two,  their 
changing  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  an  image  ■ made  like  to  corrupt 
tible  man , and  to  birds  and  beafts , and  creeping  things.  The  reafon  whereof 
is,  becaufe  this  idolatry  of  the  Pagans,  properly  fo  called,  that  is,  their  wor- 
fhipping  of  ftocks  and  ftones,  formed  into  the  likenels  of  man  or  beait, 
was  generally  taken  amongft  the  Jews  for  the  grofleft  of  all  their  religious 
De  Decal,  p.  mifcarriages.  Thus  Philo  plainly  declareth  •,  oVot  ph  hxl*,  xx\  b-sAww,  kx) 
753*  <Tug.7ra.vl©J  v^xvv  ts  xx'i  y.oa[xv,  xxi  tuv  iv  xvto 7;  oXoo^c^sttxtuv  fxeftv  u?  S-£C01» 

ttcottoXoI  , te  xx'i  Sr^x7rsvTXi,  $ixy.xpTXWTi  ftv’  (y rwj  yxo  i\  tv?  vnyiKov?  tv  Xfggyp Of 
myrlvovle?)  yirlov  iff  t«v  xXXuv  codixatn,  tuv  foXx  y.x\  Aiftaf,  te  xal  p^Jcov, 

>c36i  Br«jifl!'‘jrA»)Ti»?  uAa?  pxopfpwtrxvju v,  &c.  Whofoever  worfhip  the  fun , 

*»00/z,  and  the  whole  heaven,  and  world,  and  the  chief  parts' thereof , as  gods , 
^0  unqueftionably  err  {they  honouring  the  fubjefts  of  the  prince)  but  they  are 
guilty  of  the  lefs  iniquity  and  injuftice  than  thofe , who  form  wood  and  ftone,  gold 
and  fiver,  and  the  like  matters,  into ftatues  to  worfhip  them,  &c.  of  which  a f- 
fcrtion  he  afterwards  gives  this  account,  to  kxXXh-ov  igu<ry.x  tv? 
t^ntojav,  tii v ■srs^i  ts  fuv'l'py  us\  3xv  tt^octvxvtxv  u^o'ahJii1,  becaufe  thefe  have  cut 
off  the  moft  excellent  fulcrum  of  the  foul,  the  perfuafi on  of  the  ever-living  God , 
by  means  whereof,  like  unballafled fhips,  they  are  toffed  up  and  down  perpetually, 
nor  can  be  ever  able  to  reft  in  any  fafe  harbour . And  from  hence  it  came 
to  pafs,  that  the  polytheifm  of  the  Pagans,  their  worfhipping  of  inferior 
gods  (as  ftars  and  daemons)  was  vulgarly  called  alfo  by  the  Jews  and  Chri- 
ftians  idolatry,  it  being  fo  denominated  by  them  a fame. fore fecie.  Laftly, 
s the  Apoftle  plainly  declares,  that  the  error  of  the  Pagan  fuperhition  uni- 
verfally  confifted  (not  in  worfhipping  many  independent  gods  and  creators, 
but)  in  joining  creature- worfhip,  as  fuch,  fome  way  or  other,  with  the 
worfhip  of  the  Creator  ",  ItAx^vtx'j  x)  iXxrgevvxv  TO  yfllca  nrxgx  tx  rbv  x\!yxii]x, 
which  words  are  either  to  be  thus  rendred  ; They  [religioufly]  worfhipped 
the  creature , befdes  the  Creator,  that  prepofition  being  often  ufed  in  this 
fehfe,  as  for  example,  in  this  of  Arftotle , where  he  affirmeth  concerning 
6.  Plato,  that  he  did  to  A,  tv?  xgtO/xv?  wxgx  tx  vgdyyxlx  Trofmxt,  (not  make 
numbers  to  be  the  things  themfelves , as  the  Pythagoreans  had  done,  b it) 
unity  and  numbers  to  be  befdes  the  things  \ or  tv?  do  PA?  wxox  tx  xiSvrd, 
numbers  to  ex  ft  by  themfelves,  befdes  the  fenfibles : he  by  numbers  mean- 
ing, as  Ariftotle  himfelf  there  expounds  it,  tx  Ah,  the  ideas  contained  in 
the  firft  intellect  (which  was  Plato's  fecond  divine  hypoftafisj  as  alfo  by  to 
'tv,  o to7?  dcWt  Trapftjlxi  to  tI  r,v  Avxi,  that  ipfum  unum,  or  unity,  which  gives 
being  to  thofe  ideas , is  underftood  Plato's  firft  divine  hypoftafis.  Or  elfe 
the  words  ought  to  be  mandated  thus  •,  And  worftoipped  the  creature  above  or 
more  than  the  creator,  that  prepofition  zrxpx  being  fometimes  ufed  compa- 
ratively, fo  as  to  fignify  excefs,  as  for  example  in  Luke  xiii.  2.  Think  you 
that  thefe  Galileans  were  duxploXo'i  zrxpx  n-dvlx?  tv?  TxXiXx.lv?,  finners  baond 
all  the  Galileans  ? And  ver.  4..  Think  you,  that  thofe  eighteen,  upon  whom  the 
tower  of  Si  loam  fell , were  o(ptiXlrxt  zrxpd  ttxvtx?,  debtors  above  all  the  men,  that 
dwelt  in  Jerufalem  ? According  to  either  of  which  interpretations,  it  is  iup- 
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pofed,  that  the  Pagans  did  worfhip  the  true  God,  the  Creator  of  the  whole 
world  *,  though  they  worfhipped  the  creature  alfo,  befideshim,  or  (perhaps 
in  fome  fenfe)  above  him,  and  more  than  him  all'o.  But  as  for  that 
other  interpretation  of  ■aa.^ot.  to\  xti'o-xv 7a,  which  Bcza  chofe  rather  to  follow, 
that  they  worfhipped  the  creature,  the  Creator  being  wholly  pajfed  by , this 
is  no  true  literal  verfion,  but  only  a glofs  or  commentary  upon  the  words, 
made  according  to  a certain  preconceived  and  extravagant  opinion,  that 
the  Pagans  did  not  at  all  worfhip  the  fupreme  God  or  Creator,  but  univer- 
fally  transfer  all  their  worfhip  upon  the  creature  only.  But  in  what  fenfe 
the  Pagans  might  be  faid  to  worfhip  the  creatures,  above  or  beyond,  or 
more  than  the  Creator,  (becaufe  it  is  not  polTible,  that  the  creature,  as  a 
creature,  fliould  be  worfhipped  with  more  internal  and  mental  honour  than 
the  Creator  thereof,  look’d  upon  as  fuch)  we  leave  others  to  enquire. 
Whether  or  no,  becaufe  when  religious  worfhip,  which  properly  and  only 
belongeth  to  the  Creator,  and  not  at  all  to  the  creature,  is  transferred 
from  the  Creator  upon  the  creature,  according  to  a Scripture  interpretation 
and  account,  fuch  may  be  faid  to  worfliip  the  creature  more  than  the  Crea- 
tor ? Or  whether  becaufe  fome  of  thefe  Pagans  might  more  frequently  ad- 
drcfs  their  devotions  to  their  inferior  gods  'as  ftars,  dmmons  and  heroes) 
as  thinking  the  fupreme  God,  either  above  their  worfliip,  or  incompre- 
henfible,  or  inacceffible  by  them  ? Or  laftly,  whether  becaufe  the  image 
and  ftatue-worfhippers  among  the  Pagans  (whom  theApoflle  there  princi- 
pally regards)  did  diredtall  their  external  devotion  to  fenfible  objects,  and 
creaturely  forms  ? However,  it  cannot  be  thought,  that  theApoflle  here  taxes 
the  Pagans  meerly  for  worfhipping  creatures  above  the  Creator,  as  if  they 
had  not  at  all  offended,  had  they  wo-fhipped  them  only  in  an  equality  with 
him  -,  but  doubtlefs  their  fin  was,  that  they  gave  any  religious  worfhip  at  all 
to  the  creature,  though  in  way  of  aggravation  of  their  crime  it  be  laid, 
that  they  alfo  worfhipped  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator.  Thus  we  fee 
plainly,  that  the  Pagan  fuperflition  and  idolatry  (according  to  the  true 
Scripture  notion  of  it)  confided  not  in  worfhipping  of  many  creators,  but 
in  worfhipping  the  creatures  together  with  the  Creator. 

Befides  this  we  have  in  the  Adis  of  the  Apoftles  an  oration,  which  Sr. 
Paul  made  at  Athens  in  the  Areopagitick  court,  beginning  after  this  manner  ; 
Ye  men  of  Athens , I perceive,  that  ye  are  every  way  more  than  ordinarily  reli- 
gious-, for  the  word  riyss  feems  to  be  taken  there  in  a good  fenfe ^ 

it  being  not  o :ly  more  likely,  that  St.  Paul  would  in  the  beginning  of  his 
oration  thus  captare  benevolentiam , conciliate  their  bertevolnj.ee,  wirhjbire 
commendation  of  them,  but  alfo  v ry  unlikely,  that  he  would  call  their 
■worfhipping  of  ^he  true  God  by  the -name  of  fuperflition,  for  fo  it  followeth  ; 
for  as  I pajfed  by  and  beheld  your  facred  things  (or  monuments)*  1 found  an 
altar  wi-h  this  infer ipt ■■on, ' Aymavts  0;wy  TO  T H fL  U NR  NOW-N  G 0 D. 
It  is  true,  that  both  Philofirotus  1 and  Paufanias  z write,  that  there  were  dt 
Athens , 'AyvuTTuv  Qem  fiuuot,  altars  of  unknown  gods : but  their  meaning  in 
this  might  well  be,  not  mat  there  were  altars  dedicated  to  unknown  gods 

P p p 2 plum II y*, 
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plurally,  but  that  there  were  feveral  altars,  which  had  this  fingular  infcrip- 
tion,  TO  THE  UNKNOWN  GOD.  And  that  there  was  at 
leaft  one  fuch,  befides  this  fcripture-record,  is  evident  from  that  dialogue 
in  Lucian' s works,  intitled  Philopatris  \ where  Critias  ufeth  this  form  of 
oath,  Nn'  row  ’/A>wrov  tv  ’a9w«j,  No,  by  the  unknown  god  at  Athens : and 
1 Wiephon  in  the  clofe  of  that  dialogue  fpeaketh  thus1,  'HysTs  S\  row  iv  ’aO vms 
"AyMroV  ovlef,  x)  7TfO(TXUVr<r«vl£f,  X£‘*fa?  £‘f  *(>M0V  *x1siwav7ff,  T8TW  rJ^a^iriico- 
ytv,  u;  naiTx^iccSiuT £?,  &c.  we  having  found  out  that  unknown  God  at 
Athens,  and  w or  flipped  him , with  hands  Jlretched  up  to  heaven , w/// 
thanks  to  him , as  having  been  thought  worthy  to  be  made  fubjett  to  this 
power.  Which  pafiages,  as  they  do  unqueftionably  refer  to  that  Athenian 
infcription  either  upon  one  or  more  altars,  fo  does  the  latter  of  them  plainly 
imply,  that  this  unknown  God  of  the  Athenians  was  the  fupreme  governor 
of  the  world.  And  fo  it  follows  in  St.  Paul's  oration,  o\  ?v  dyv oiivhs  sva-cStne, 
Tirrow  iyd  xxhxfysMu  u>?w.  Whom  therefore  you  ignorantly  wcrflip  (under  this 
name  of  the  Unknown  God)  him  declare  I unto  you , the  God  that  made  the 
world , and  all  things  in  it,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  From  which 
place  we  may  upon  firm  fcripture-authority  conclude  thefe  two  things ; 
firft,  that  by  the  unknown  God  of  the  Athenians  was  meant  the  only  true 
God,  he  who  made  the  world  and  all  things  in  it  *,  who  in  all  probability 
was  therefore  fty led  by  them,  VA yvuro;  ©mV,  the  Unknown  God,  becaufe  he 
is  not  only  invisible,  but  alfo  incomprehenfible  by  mortals  ; of  whom  Jofe- 
pbus  againft  Appion  3 writeth  thus,  that  he  is  Svvxy.ii  yowv  vylv  yvuftyQy,  onolo ? 
xxtx  » <rlxv  alyvuroc,  knew  able  to  us  only  by  the  effects  of  his  power , but  as  to  his 
own  effence,  unknowable  or  incomprehenfible.  But  when  in  Dion  Cajfius  the 
God  of  the  Jews  is  faid  to  be  xpprf!(§J  xal  amJiV,  not  only  invifible  but  alfo 
ineffable,  and  when  he  is  called  in  Lucan , Incertus  Deus,  an  Uncertain  God , 
the  reafon  hereof  feems  to  have  been,  not  only  becaufe  there  was  no  image 
of  him,  but  alfo  becaufe  he  was  not  vulgarly  then  known  by  any  proper 
name,  the  Tetragrammaton  being  religioufly  forborn  amongft  the  Jews  in 
common  ufe,  that  it  might  not  be  profaned.  And  what  fome  learned  men 
have  here  mentioned  upon  this  occafion,  of  the  Pagans  fometimes  facri- 
ficing  irgoawovlt  Siu,  to  the  proper  and  convenient  God , without  fignifying  any 
name,  leems  to  be  nothing  to  this  purpofe  ; that  proceeding  only  from  a 
fuperlfitious  fear  of  thefe  Pagans  (fuppofing  feveral  gods  to  prefide  over 
feveral  things)  left  they  fhould  be  miftaken,  in  not  applying  to  the  right 
and  proper  God,  in  fuch  certain  cafes,  and  fo  their  devotion  prove  unfuc- 
cefsful  and  ineffectual.  But  that  this  unknown  God  is  here  faid  to  be  igno- 
rantly worfhipped  by  the  Athenians,  is  to  be  underftood  chiefly  in  regard 
of  their  polycheifm  and  idolatry.  The  fecond  thing,  that  may  be  concluded 
from  hence,  is  this,  that  thefe  Athenian  Pagans  did  tv<rt€t~v,  religioufly  worflip 
the  true  God , the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  ; and  fo  we  have  a feriptu re- 
confutation a’fo  of  that  opinion,  that  the  Pagans  did  not  at  all  worlhip 
the  fupreme  God. 

Laftly,  St.  Paul  citing  this  paflage  out  of  Aratus  a heathen  poet,  con- 
cerning Zeus  or  Jupiter , 

T? 
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. * ; ; .1  ■ 

Ts  yd(j  xj  ycv©*  hrph-  - 

For  we  are  his  off-fpring,  and  interpreting  the  fame  of  the  true  God,  in 
• whom  we  live  and  move , and  have  our  being  ; we  have  alfo  here  a plain 
Scripture-acknowledgment,  that  by  the  Zeus  of  the  Greekifh  Pagans  was 
fometimes  at  lead  meant  the  true  God.  And  indeed  that  Aratus  his  Zeus 
was  neither  a man  born  in  Crete  nor  in  Arcadia , but  the  maker  and  fupreme 
governor  of  the  whole  world,  is  evident  both  from  the  antecedent  and  the 
fubfequent  verfes.  For  Aratus  his  phenomena  begins  thus, 

’Ex  At  of  x^yfpe^x — ■ — 

(which  in  Tally's  verfion  is  ab  Jove  mufarum  primordia ) and  then  follows  a 
delcription  of  this  Zeus  or  Jupiter : 

to  v io  in  or  xvSgec  lupev 
’'ApfriTOv'  pec~xl  Si  At o'f  piv  xyw txt, 

Ylxnxi  S'  clvQgunuv  xyopxl,  p.c<rr\  Si  $x\xn<rxy 
Kx]  Xtpcvc;’  7rxvT7i  Si  At o;  y.c^rip £0*  ttxvt t{’ 

T«  ydg  xj  y-ivos  icpcv. 

To  this  fenfe  ; Him , of  whom  we  men  are  never  filent  \ and  of  whom  all 
things  are  full,  he  permeating  and  pervading  all , and  being  every  where  ; and 
whofe  beneficence  we  all  conjiantly  make  ufe  of  and  enjoy  : for  we  alfo  are  his 
off-fpring.  Where  Theon  the  fcholiaft  writeth  thus  *,  nxw  tt^ttovtus  » "Aoxtoc 
tw  ruv  xrguv  Stc^tcvxt  pcXhuv  S'eViv,  tov  nxligx  riroov  x}  Sriptn^yov,  Ata,  iv  ngUTOic 
vgo<r(puvi7’  At ■»  Jt  vuw  tov  Anpt vgyov  xxvs~iov’  Aratus  being  about  to  declare  the 
pofition  of  the  ftars , doth , in  the  firfl  place , very  decoroujly  and  becomingly  in- 
voke Zeus,  the  father  and  maker  of  them : for  by  Zeus  is  here  to  be  under- 
flood the  Demiurgus  of  the  world  •,  or,  as  he  afterwards  expreffeth  it,  o t * 
7r diilx  SvpwgyriiT xc  S-wf,  the  God  who  made  all  things.  Notwithftanding  which, 
we  muft  confefs,  that  this  fcholiaft  there  adds,  that  fome  of  thefe  paffages 
of  the  poet,  and  even  that  cited  by  the  Apoftle,  t»  yx%  yivo;  lerpiv,  may  be 
underftood  alfo  in  another  fenfe,  of  the  Zs»c  (pumas,  the  phyfical  Jupiter  ; 
that  is,  the  air  ; but  without  the  leaft  fhadow  of  probability,  and  for  no 
other  reafon,  as  we  conceive,  but  only  to  lhew  his  philological  fkill.  How- 
ever this  is  fet  down  by  him,  in  the  firft  place,  as  the  genuine  and  proper 
fenfe  of  thofe  words,  n^o;  TO  ttxtvo  xvS(>uv  t c S’Eovte*  cl  yocg  xCto;  txvtx  iSyptvg- 
y»<TC  ngos  to  Toi?  xvQgunotg  fitulpiXis,  xvtv  xv  xXnOtlripcv,  xvtov  ttxtc^x  x)  Sypixgyov 

imy^xtpo pivot-  This  agreeth  with  that  title  of  Jupiter,  when  he  is  called  the 
father  of  gods  and  men  : for  if  he  made  us , and  all  thefe  other  things  for  our 
ufe , we  may  well  be  called  his,  and  alfo  Jtyle  him  our  father  and  maker. 
And  that  this  was  the  only  notion,  which  the  poet  here  had  of  Zeus  or  Jupi- 
ter, appears  undeniably  alfo  from  the  following  words  j as, 

■0  S'  VTTlOi  XvQoUTTOKre 
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IVho , benign  father,  fheweth  lucky  figns  to  men  *,  which  to  under, 

it  and  of  the  air  were  very  abfurd.  And, 

Aut b;  ^/a^>  tc^e  &v,ij.xt  ev  uaxvui  It-yaifciv, 

’'Argx  oixitgi 'vx;'  etrxsipdlo  r)  fff  evi«utgu 

’AfiMf'  - • 

/v?r  he  cllfo  hath  fafiencd  the  figns  in  heaven , difiinguifhing  conft ellations , and 
having  appointed  fiars  to  rife  and  fet  at  fever al  times  of  the  year. 

And  from  this, 

T«  p.tv  as'  vgurov  t s ^ vtrrxrov  IXxrxovlxi,  - l' 

Therefore  is  he  always  propitiated  and  placated  both  firfi  and  loft.  Upon 
which  the  fcholiaft  thus,  *<ru ; be  diro  tuv  GTSfoydf'j,  TU)  tyv  jw£vr.7r^£0TW  czrovl/iv  slvxt. 
S-edv  tuv  ’OXv/j,7n'ui),  beuTsgxv  be  icuuv,  fi,  rfi trnv  At o;  vonvoo;’  This  perhaps  refers 
to  the  libations , /»  //?#/  firfi  of  them  was  for  the  heavenly  gods,  the  fecond 
for  heroes,  and  the  lafi  for  .Jupiter  the Saviour.  From  whence  it  plainly  ap- 
pears alfo,  that  the  Fagans  in  their  facrifices  (or  religious  rites)  did  not 
forget  Jupiter  the  Saviour , that  is,  the  fupreme  God.. 

Laftly,  from  his  concluding  thus ; 

» * * f r rA 

XaipsVaxfp  fey  a,  tbxvpta,,  y.sy  x.v^firoKuv  bvsix  p’ 

Where  the  fupreme -.God  is  faluted,  as  the  great  wonder  of  the  world,  and 
interefi  of  mankind. 

: . • ; . 7.  ,•  ; : XC  i : c?.“ » c : •. 

Wherefore  it  is  evident  from  Araius  his  context,  that  by  his  Zeus  or  Ju- 
piter was  really  meant  the  fupreme  God,  the  maker  of  -the  whole  world  ; 
which  being  plainly  confirmed  alfo  by  St.  Paul  and  the  Scripture,  ought  to 
be  a matter  out  of  controverfy  amongft.us.  Neither  is  it  reafonable  to  think, 
that  Aratus  was  fingular  in  . this,  but  that  he  fpake  according  to  the  received 
theology  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  not  only  amongft  philofophers  and  learn- 
j 5.  §.  ed  men,  but  even  the  vulgar  alfo.  Nor  do  we  think,  that  that  prayer  of  the 

[§  VIII.  ancient  Athenians,  commended  by  M.  Antoninus,  for  its  fimplicity,  is  to  be' 

A 146.]  underftood  otherwife,  'T <rov  Oc-ov  u (plxc  Zfu,  xx.tx  tv?  dfipx;  tuv  ' Ah’wa.fiv  f,  tuv 
Trsbluv,  Rain , rain , 0 good  (or  gracious j Jupiter , upon  the  fields  and  pa f- 
tures  of  the  Athenians  : upon  which  the  emperor  thus,  moi  * off  sbyj&xi,  % 
. Utu?  dir xd;  f,  tXsvSepu;'  W e faould  either  not  pray  at  all  (to  God)  or  elfe 

thus  plainly  and  freely.  And  fince  the  Gatins  had  the  very  fame  notion  of 
Jupiter,  that  the  Greeks  had  of  Zeus,  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  they 
commonly  by  their  Jupiter  alfo  underftood  the  one  fupreme  God,  the 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  We  know  nothing,  that  can  be  objected  againft 
this  from.the.Scripture,  nnlefs  it  fitould  be  that  paftage  of  St.  Paul \ In  the 
wifdom  of  God  the  world  by  wifdom  knew  not  God.  But  the  meaning  thereof 
is  no  other  than  this,  that  the  generality  of  the  world  before  Chriftianity,  by 
their  natural  light,  and  contemplation  of  the  works  of  God,  did  not  attain 

to 
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o fuch  a practical  knowledge  of  God,  as  might  both  fr.e.e  them,  from  idola- 
try, and effedt  tally  bring  them  to  a holy  life. 

' \ 

XXXII.  Butin  order  to  a fuller  ex  plication  of  this  Fagan,  theology,  and  P.  314,  315 
giving  yet  a more  fatisfudtory  account  concerning  it,  there  are  three  heads 
requisite  to  be  inf  fled  on  fird,  that  the  intelligent  Pagans  worfhipped.  the 

one  fupremeGod  under  many  fcveral  names ; feeondly,  that  befides  this. one 
God,  they  worfhipped  alfo  many  gods,  that  were  indeed  inferior  deities 
fubordinate  to  him  ; thirdly,  that  they  worfhipped  both  the  fupreme  and 
inferior  gods,  in  images,  ftatues  and  fymbols,  iometimes  abufively  called 
alfo  gods.  We  begin  with  .the  find,  that  the  fupreme  God  amongft  the  Pa- 
gans was  polyonymous , and  worfhipped  under  feveral  perfonal  names,  ac- 
cording to  leveral  notions  and  confiderations  of  him,  Irom  his  fev.eral  at- 
tributes and  powers,  manifeftations,  and  effects  in  the  world. 

It  hath  been  already  obferved  out  of  Origen,  that  not  only  the  Egyptians,  Pm  n4>  iX5m 
but  alfo  the  Syrians,  Perfians,  Indians,  and  other  Barbarian  Pagans,  had, 

■befide  their  vulgar  theology,  another  more  arcane  and  recondite  one, 
amongft  their  priefts  and  learned  men  ; and  that  the  fame  was  true  concern- 
ing the  Greeks  and  Latins  alfo,  is  unqueftionably  evident  from  that  account, 
that  hath  been  given  by  us.  of  their  philofaphick  theology.  Where,  by  the 
vulgar  theology  of  the  Pagans,  we  underhand  not  only  [heir  mythical  or 
fabulous,  but  alfo  their  political  or  civil  theology,  it  being  truly  affirmed  by 
St.  Auftin  concerning  both  thefe,  Et  civilis  & fabulofa  amb<e  fabulofa  fu-nt , 
ambaque  civiles  •,  That  both  the  fabulous  theology  of  the  Pagans  was  in  pari 
their  civil , and  their  civil  was  fabulous.  And  by  their  more  arcane  or  re- 
condite theology,  is  doubtlefs  meant  that,-  which  they  conceived  to  be  the 
natural  and  true  theology.  Which  diftindtion  of  the  natural  and  true  theo- 
logy, from  the  civil  and  political,  as  it  was  acknowledged  by  all  the  an- 
cient Greek  philofophers,  but  mod  exprefly  by  Antiftines , Plato , Arifiotle , 
and  theStoicks;  fo  was  it  owned  and  much  infided  upon,  both  by  Sc<evola, 
that  famous  Roman  Pontifety  and  by  Varrd , that  mod  learned  antiquary  ; 
they  both  agreeing,  that  the  civil  theology  then  edablifhed  by  the  Roman 
laws  was  only  the  theology  of  the  vulgar,  but  not  the  true  ; and  that  there 
was  another  theology  befides  it,  called  by  them  natural,  which  was  the 
theology  of  v/ile  men  and  of  truth:  neverthelefs  granting  a neceflity,  that 
in  cities  and  commonwealths,,  befides  this  .natural  and  true  theology  (which 
the  generality  of  the  vulgar  were  incapable  of)  there  fhonld  be  another 
civil  or  political  theology,  accommodate  to  their  apprehenfions ; which 
civil  theology  differ’d  from  the  natural,  only  by  a certain  mixture  of  fibu- 
lofity  in  it,  and  was  therefore  look’d  upon  by  them  as  a middle,  betwixt  the 
natural,  and  the  fabulous  or  poetical  theology. 

Wherefore  it  was  acknowledged,  that  the  vulgar  theology  of  the  Pagans, 
that  is,  not  only  their  fabulous,  but  even  their  civil  alio,  was  oftentimes 
very  difcrepant  from  the  natural  and  true  theology  •,  though  the  wife  men 
amongd  them,  in  all  ages,  endeavoured  as  much  as  they  could,  to  diffemble 

. - and. 
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and  difguife  this  difference,  and  by  allegorizing  the  poetick  fables  of  the 
gods,  to  bring  that  theology  into  fome  feeming  conformity  with  the  natural 
and  philofophick  ; but  what  they  could  not  in  this  way  reconcile,  was  by 
them  excufed  upon  the  neceflity  of  the  vulgar. 

The  fabulous  theology  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  did  not  only  ge- 
nerate all  the  other  gods,  but  even  Jupiter  himfelf  alfo,  their  fupreme  Nu- 
men,  it  affigning  him  both  a father  and  a mother,  a grandfather  and  a 
grandmother.  And  though  the  Romans  did  not  plain  y adopt  this  into 
their  civil  theology,  yet  are  they  taxed  by  St.  Aufiin  1 for  fuffering  the  ftatue 
of  Jupiter's  nurfe  to  be  kept  in  the  Capitol  for  a. religious  monument.  And 
however  this  differ’d  nothing  at  all  from  that  arheiliick  dodrine  of  Eve- 
vnerus  *,  That  all  the  gods  were  really  no  other  than  mortal  men , yet  was  it  to- 
lerated and  connived  at  by  the  politicians,  in  way  of  neceffary  compliance 
with  the  vulgar,  it  being  fo  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  conceive  any  fuch 
living  being  or  animal,  as  was  never  made,  and  without  beginning  Info- 
much,  that  Callimachus  3,  who  would  by  no  means  admit  of  Jupiter's  fe- 
pulchre,  either  in  Crete  or  Arcadia  (but  look’d  upon  it  as  a foul  reproach  to 
him)  for  thisreafon, 


Becaufe  he  was  immortal  and  could  never  die  ; did  notwithftanding  himfelf 
attribute  a temporary  generation  and  nativity  to  him,  as  Ongen  4 and  others 
obferve.  Neverthelefs,  the  generality  of  the  more  civilized  and  intelligent 
Pagans,  and  even  of  the  poets>  themfelves,  did  all  this  while  conftantly  re- 
tain thus  much  of  the  natural  and  true  theology  amongfl  them,  that  Jupiter 
was  the  father  both  of  gods  and  men  •,  that  is,  the  maker  of  the  whole 
world,  and  confcquently  himfelf  without  father,  eternal  and  unmade,  ac- 
cording to  that  Peleadean  oracle  before  cited  out  of  Paufanias , 


Again  the  civil  theology  of  the  Pagans,  as  well  as  the  poetick,  had  not 
only  many  phantaftick  gods  in  it,  but  alfo  an  appearance  of  a plurality  of 
independent  deities;  it  making  feveral  fupreme  in  their  feveral  territories 
and  functions-;  as  one  to  be  the  chief  ruler  over  the  heavens,  another  over 
the  air  and  winds,  another  over  the  lea,  and  another  over  the  earth  and 
hell  ; one  to  be  the  giver  of  corn,  another  of  wine  ; one  the  god  of  learn- 
ing, another  the  god  of  pleafure,  and  another  the  god  of  war  ; and  fo  for 
all  other  things.  But  the  natural  theology  of  the  Pagans  (fo  called)  though 
it  did  admit  a plurality  of  gods  too,  in  a certain  fenfe,  that  is,  of  inferior 
deities  fubordinate  to  one  fupreme  -,  yet  did  it  neither  allow  of  more  inde- 
pendent deities  than  one,  nor  own  any  gods  at  all,  but  fuch  as  were  natu- 
ral, that  is,  fuch  as  had  a real  exiftence  in  nature  and  the  world  without. 


Z tv;  w,  Zij;  Zrjf  tacriTxi’' 


and 


* DeCivitate  Dei,  Lib.  V.Cap  VII.  p.  1 19. 

* Apud  Augultin.  ubi  fupra 


3 Hymno  in  Jovem,  Verf.  9. 

4 Advert.  Cclfum,  Lib.  III.  p.  137. 
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and  not  in  men’s  opinion  only.  And  thefe  Parro ' concluded  to  be  no 
other  than  firft,  the  lbul  of  the  world,  and  then  the  animated  parts  thereof 
fuperior  to  men  •,  that  is,  one  fupreme  univerfal  Numen  unmade,  and  other 
particular  generated  gods,  fuch  as  ftars,  daemons,  and  heroes.  Wherefore 
ail  the  other  gods  befides  thefe  are  frequently  exploded  by  Pagan  writers' 
(as  Cicero  and  others)  under  the  name  of  Dii  Poetici,  that  is,  not  philofo- 
phical , but  -poetical gods,  and  Dii  Commentitii  and  FiClitii , that  is,  not  natural 
and  real , but  feigned  and  fictitious  gods.  They  in  the  mean  time  giving  this 
account  of  them,  that  they  were  indeed  nothing  elfe  but  fo  many  fcveral 
names  and  notions  of  one  fupreme  Numen,  according  to  his  feveral  powers 
and  various  manifeftations,  and  effeds  in  the  world  ; it  being  thought  fit 
by  the  wifdom  of  the  ancient  Pagan  theologers,  that  all  thofe  manifold 
glories  and  perfeftions  of  the  Deity  fitould  not  be  huddled  up,  and  as  it 
were  crouded  and  crumpled  together,  in  one  general  acknowledgment  of 
an  invifible  Being,  the  Maker  of  the  world,but  that  they  fliould  be  diftinft- 
ly  and  feverally  difplayed,  and  each  of  them  adored  fingly  and  apart ; 
and  this  too  (for  the greater  pomp  and  folemnity)  under  fo  many  perfonal 
names.  Which  perhaps  the  unfkilful  and  fottifh  vulgar  might  fometimes 
miftake,  not  only  for  fo  many  real  and  fubftantial,  but  alfo  independent 
and  felf-exiftent  deities. 


We  have  before  proved,  that  one  and  the  fame  fupreme  God,  in  the 
Egyptian  theology,  had  feveral  proper  and  perfonal  names  given  him,  ac- 
cording to  feveral  notions  of  him,  and  his  feveral  powers  and  effe&s ; Jam-  jye 
blicbus  himfelf,  in  that  pafiage  already  cited,  plainly  affirming  thus  much  \J£g\pt. 
o Sxy.ix^yixo;  vaf,  &c.  tjiv  <xpx\y i tcou  xixrjy.y.svusv  Xtytcv  S6vxy.iv  si;  (pic;  nyccv,  [^e&-  VIII, 
’A/awv  xxtx  t«i»  tuv  A lyjtriiuv  y\u»rcrxv  Xsyslxt,  <tjvts\Icv  SI  x'psvSuj;  ejtxfx  x)  Tsyyi-  ^1* 
xu ; &Jx,  xyxhicv  Je  TroniTixo;  uv^Ongi;  xsxXrdxi,  xj  xWx;  SI  a,Wa;  Sjvxy.si;  te 
evicydx;,  sttuw/xix;  e The  demiurgic al  Mind  and  prcfident  of  truth , as  with 
wifdom  it  proceedetb  to  generation , and  bringeth  forth  the  hidden  power  of  the 
occult  reafons , contained  within  it f 'elf  into  light , is  called  in  the  Egyptian 
language  Ammon  ; as  it  artificially  effects  all  things  with  truth , Phtha  ; 
as  it  is  productive  of  good  things , Oliris ; befides  which  it  hath  alfo  feveral 
other  names,  according  to  its  other  powers  and  energies:  as  namely,  Keith , 

(or  according  to  Proclus  his  copy,  NnV9«k,  Ndithas ) the  tutelar  god  of  the 
city  Sais,  from  whence  probably  the  Greek  ’aOW  was  derived,  (the  Athe- 
nians being  faid  to  have  been  at  firft  a colony  of  thefe  Suites)  and  this  is  the 
divine  wifdom  diffufmg  itfelf  thorough  all.  So  likewife  Serapis , which 
though  fome  would  have  to  be  the  fun,  is  by  others  plainly  defcribed  as  an 
univerfal  Numen.  As  Arijlides  in  his  eighth  oration  upon  this  god  p.  q; 
Serapis  j Ok  ylv  Sn  rri;  y.syx\r\;  irfi;  Alyl  Flu)  -rroXscc;  ttoXTtxi,  Xj  svx  txtov  xvx- 
xaAm  Aia’  Jn  lx  x7ro\s\snrlxi  Swxy.si  n rsfirly  x\\x  Six  i rxvricv  yxsi,  ^ to  t rxv 
ttsitK^icxs'  tm  yxq  olWun  twu  Sijgyvrai  xl  osivxysi;  te  x)  ti/xx),  x)  <xAAh>  eV  x\\x 
xvQcunrci  xxXvcriv,  6 Js  Surnto  xog-jp x7<§y  ttxvtccv,  d^x;  xj  7rs^xlx  i%si.  ’They , who 
inhabit  the  great  city  in  Egypt,  call  upon  this  god  Serapis  as  their  only  Ju- 
piter, he  being  fuppofed  to  be  no  way  defective  in  power,  but  to  pervade  all 
things,  and  to  fill  the  whole  univerfe.  And  whereas  the  powers  and  honours  cf 

CLq  q the 
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the  other  gods  are  divided , and  fome  of  them  are  invoked  for  one  things  and 
fome  for  another  j this  is  looked  upon  by  them  as  the  Coryphaeus  of  all  the  gods, 
who  contains  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  things , and  who  is  able  to  fupply  all 
wants . Cneph  is  alfo  defcribed  by  Eufebius  1 as  that  divine  intellect,  which 
was  the  demiurgus  of  the  world,  and  which  giveth  life  to  all  things,  as  he 
is  by  Plutarch  1 faid  to  be  dyemlty  or  unmade  ; fo  that  this  was  alfo  another 
Egyptian  name  of  God  ; as  likewife  was  Emeph  and  Eifton  in  Jamblichus  * ; 
though  thefe  may  be  feverally  diltinguilhed  into  a trinity  of  divine  hypo- 
ftales.  Laltly,  when  Ifis , which  was  fometimes  called  Multimammea , and 
made  all  over  full  of  brealts,  to  fignify  her  feeding  all  things,  thus  defcribes 
herfelf  in  Apuleius  4,  Summa  numinum , prima  ccelitum,  deorum  dearumque 
facies  uni  for  mis,  cujus  numen  unicum  multiformi  fpecie , ritu  vario,  nomine 
multijugo  totus  veneratur  orbis  \ as  fhe  plainly  makes  herfelf  to  be  the  fu- 
preme  Deity,  fo  doth  fhe  intimate,  that  all  the  gods  and  goddefies  were 
compendioufly  contained  in  her  alone , and  that  fhe  (i.e.  the  fupreme  God) 
was  worjhipped  under  feveral  perfonal  names,  and  with  different  rites,  over 
the  whole  Pagan  world.  Moreover,  this  is  particularly  noted  concerning 
the  Egyptians  by  Damafcius  f the  philofopher,  that,  to  vwtov  humour  tv  tk 
ttoXXuv  0£>jk  yioT?]Ta?,  They  multiplied  the  firfi  intelligible  ( or  the  fupreme  Deity) 
breaking  and  dividing  the  fame  into  the  names  and  properties  of  many  gods. 
Now,  the  Egyptian  theology  was  in  a manner  the  pattern  of  all  the  reft, 
but  efpecially  of  thofe  European  theologies,  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Who  likewife,  that  they  often  made  many  gods  of  one,  is  evident  from 
their  bellowing  lb  many  proper  and  perfonal  names  upon  each  of  thofe  in- 
ferior gods  of  theirs  \ the  fun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  earth  j the  firft 
whereof,  ufually  called  Apollo , had  therefore  this  epithet  of 
commonly  given  to  him,  the  god  with  many  names.  Which  many  proper 
names  of  his  Macrobius  infifleth  upon  in  his  Saturnalia , though  probably 
making  more  of  them  than  indeed  they  were.  And  the  moon  was  not  only 
fo  called,  but  alfo  Diana , and  Lucina , and  Hecate,  and  otherwife  *,  infomuch 
that  this  goddefs  alio  hath  been  ftyled  P olyonymous  as  well  as  her  brother 
the  lun.  And  lallly,  the  earth,  befides  thofe  honorary  titles,  of  bona  dea , 
and  magna  dea , and  mater  deorum , The  good  goddefs , and  the  great  goddefs , 
and  the  mother  of  the  gods , was  multiplied  by  them  into  thofe  many  god- 
deflls,  of  Vejta,  and  Rhea , and  Cybele , and  Ceres , and  Proferpina , and 
j Ops,  &c.  And  f^r  this  caufe  was  fhe  thus  defcribed  by  AEfchylus  6 j 

Kad  r allot,  woAAwu  ovopocruv  yogtyw  ydx' 

Et  Tellus  multorum  nominim  facies  una. 

Now  if  thefe  inferior  gods  of  the  Pagans  had  each  of  them  fo  many  per- 
fonal names  bellowed  upon  them,  much  more  might  the  fupreme  God  be  po- 
lyonymous amongft  them  ; and  fo  indeed  he  was  commonly  ftyled,  as  that 

learned 

» Ex  Porphyrio,  Praepar.  Evangel,  Lib.  Ill#  * Metamorph.  Lib.  XII.  p.  258,  259.  Edit. 
Cap.  XI.  p.  1 1 5.  Elmenhorlii. 

a De  Hide  & Ofiride,  p.  357.  Open  5 MS.  irep'i  irpar-wn 

3 De  Myfter.iEgypt.  8.  Cap.  II J.  f#  J 58.  0 In  Prometheo  vindo,  p.  29.  Edit.  Guil, 

Canted,  Antwerp.  1580.  in  120. 
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learned  Grammarian  Hefychius  intimates,  upon  that  word  HoWi^ei/,  rr.v  y.o- 
vJJx  y-rw?  ly.xKSv,  x)  evi'Oilov  'a ttoAAwv^k,  /foy  called  the  Monad  thus , z7  was 
alfo  the  epithet  of  Apollo;  where,  by  the  Monad,  according  to  the  Pytha- 
gorick  language,  is  meant  the  fupreme  Deity,  which  was  thus  ftyled  by 
the  Pagans  %-oXvuwixov,  the  Being  that  hath  many  names.  And  accordingly 
Cleanthes  thus  beginneth  that  forecited  hymn  of  his  to  him, 

aQxvxfu ;v,  7ro\vuwy.£f 

Thou  moft  glorious  of  all  the  immortal  gods , who  art  called  by  many  names.  And 
Zeno , his  matter,  in  Laertius  expretty  declareth,  o 0£oV  ? roAAoffi  7rpowyoguns 
ovouK^ertu  xcctx  ra?  hvxfs.ea;  • God  is  called  by  many  feveral  names , according  to 
his  feveral  powers  and  virtues ; whofe  in  fiances  fhall  be  afterwards  taken  no- 
tice of.  Thus  alfo  the  writer  De  Mundo  2,  Eh  fo  « u iro\vdwf*or  iri,  xxjxvojxxgo- 
fxevoo  to~o  7rx9s(ri  Tratnv  xzr^  xvr o?  vio^y.sT.  God,  though  he  be  but  one , z'J  polyony- 
mous , <2;zr/  varioujly  denominated  from  his  feveral  attributes , <3/zi  the  effects 
produced  by  him.  Vhiaciinque  vole's  (faith  Seneca ) illi  propria  nomina  aptabis , 
vim  aliquam  effeffumqut  c deleft  turn  rerum  continentia.  Tot  appellationes  ejus  pof-  De  Ben.  1. 1» 
effe  quot  munera  : Tou  may  give  God  whatfoever  proper  names  you  pleafe , [Cap.  VII.  p. 
they  fignify  feme  force  and  effeft  of  heavenly  things  : lie  may  have  as  many  427-  Tom.  1, 
names , as  he  hath  manifeftations,  offices  and  gifts.  Macrobius 3 alio,  from  the  ^ J 
authority  of  Virgil , thus  determines,  Unius  Dei  cjfebius  varios  pro  variis  cen- 
fendos  ejfe  (or  as  Voffius  corredts  it,  cenfen ) numinibus , various  effebls 

of  one  God  were  taken  for  feveral  gods ; that  is,  expretted  by  feveral  perfo- 
nal  names ; as  he  there  affirmeth,  the  divers  virtues  of  the  fun  to  have  given 
names  to  divers  gods,  becaufe  they  gave  occafion  for  the  fun  to  be  called 
by  feveral  proper  and  perfonal  names.  We  fhall  conclude  with  that  of  Maxi- 
mus Madaurenfis  4,  before  cited  out  of  St.  Aujlin , Hujus  virtutes  per  munda- 
num  opus  diffufas  nos  multis  vocabulis  invocamus , quoniam  nomen  ejus  propri- 
um  ignoramus.  Ita  fit , Ut  dum  ejus  quafi  qua  dam  membra  carptim  variis  fup- 
plicationibus  profequimur,  to  turn  colere  profedlo  videamur.  The  virtues  of  this 
one  fuprenie  God , dijfufed  throughout  the  whole  world. , we  (Pagans)  invoke  un- 
der many  feveral  names , becaufe  we  are  ignorant  what  his  proper  name  is.  Where- 
fore we  thus  worfhipping  his  feveral  divided  members , mujt  needs  be  judged  to 
worfhip  him  whole,  we  leaving  out  nothing  of  him.  With  which  latter  words 
feemeth  to  agree  that  of  the  Poet,  wherein  Jupiter  thus  befpeaks  the  other 
gods  ; 

Ccelicola , me  a membra , Dei  ; quos  nofira  potefias 
Officiis  divifa  facit. 

Where  it  is  plainly  intimated,  that  the  many  Pagan  gods  were  but  the  feve- 
red divided  members  of  the  one  fupreme  Deity,  whether,  becaufe  according 
to  the  Stoical  fenfe,  the  real  and  natural  gods  were  all  but  parts  of  the  mun- 
dane foul ; or  elfe  becaufe  all  thofe  other  fantaftic  gods  were  nothing  but 
feveral  perfonal  names,  given  to  the  feveral  powers,  virtues,  and  offices  of 

the  one  fupreme.  ~ • XT 

r Qj}  q 2 • * Now 

*,  Lib.  VIT.  Segm.  147.  p.  458.  * Epift.  ad  Auguftin.  Vide  Augaftin.  Oper. 

a Cap.  VII.  p.  866.  Tom.  I.  Ooer  Ariftof,  Tom.  il.  .E pill,  X VI.  p . »c. 

3 Saiurnal.  Lib.  J.  Cap.  XVII.  p.  27  2.  * 
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Now  the  foveral  na,mes.of  God,,  which  the  writer  De  Mundo  1 inftanceth 
in,  to  prove  him  polyonymous,  are  firfl  of  all  luch  as  thefe  ; BpovlalW,  and 

and’jArffTaiof,  the  Thunderer  and  Lightner , the  Giver  ofrain,'EmxKf- 

\ mof'  the  Bejiow'e?  of  fruits,  FLAirvt,  the  Keeper  of  cities , MtiXtyi oct  the  Mild 
and  Placable , under  which  notion  they  facrificed  no  animals  to  him,  but 
only  the  fruits  of  the  earth  together  with  many  other  fueh  epithets,,  a* 
tp.iWf,  3m oc,  2/rpcfno?,’  Tpo7rai»p^oc,  K scScc^tnoc,  TLxXk^.'.xTo;,  &C.  and  laffly,  he 
i$’ called  2mt^  and  ’E Aeudipo.;,  Saviour  and  /Ifferter.  Anfwerably  to  which, 
Jupiter  had  many  fuch  names  given  him  alfo  by  the  Latins , as  Vidor , /#- 
viCtus,  Gpitulus , Stater  the  true  meaning  of  which  lafl,  (according  to  Se- 
neca'ff  was  not  that,  which  the  hifforians  pretend,  pofl  votum \fufceplumY 
acies  Roman  drum  fugientium  fletit , becaufe  once  after  vows  and  prayers  offered ■ 
to  him,  the  flying  army  of  the  Romans  was  made  to  ft  and  \ fed  quod  ft  ant  bene- 
ficio  ejus  omnia , but  becaufe  all  things  by  means  of  him  Jiand  firm  and  are  efia- 
bTifhed . For  which  fame  reafon  he  was  called  alfo  by  them  (as  St.  Aufiin 
informs  us  5)  Centupeda , as  it  were , ftanding  firm  upon  an  hundred  feet ; and 
Tigillus , f&e  fupporter  of  the  world . He  was  fly  led  alfo  by 

the  Latins  (amongft  other  titles)  Almus  and  Ruminus , i.  e.  He  that  nourifh- 
Piima  Mam-  eth  all  things  as  it  were  with  his  breafls.  Again  that  writer  De  Mundo  add- 
da-  eth  another  fort  of  names,  which  God  was  called  by  ; as  rA vdfw,  Nece(fityY 

Acad.^  l.  1.  becaufe  he  is  an  immoveable  c Hence,  though  Cicero  gives  another  reafon  for 
[Cap.  VI r.  fjiat  appellation,  Inter dum  Dei<m  neceffitatem  appellant , quia  nihil  aliter  effe 
atiue  eo  conftitutum  fit ; they  fometimes  call  God  Neceffity , becaufe  no- 
thing can  be  -other wife  than  as  it  is  by  him  appointed.  Likewife  Ei fa.^ivrtY 
becaufe  all  things  are  by  him  connected  together , and  proceed  from  him  unhin- 
derably.  Titirgupm,  becaufe  all  things  in  the  world  are  by  him  determined 
and  nothing  left  infinite  (or  undetermined.)  M <>»£«,  becaufe  he  makes  an  apt  di - 
vifion  and  difiribution  of  all  things.  ' Afydmu,  becaufe  his  power  is  fuch , as 
that  none  can  poffibly  avoid  or  ef cape  him.  Laftly,  that  ingenious  fable,  (as 
he  calls  it)  of  the  three  fatal  fillers,  Clotho,  Lachefis , and  Alropos , according, 
to  him,  meant  nothing  but  God  neither,  txv-col  ttuvIx  eoWw  dAAo  ti,  7tA«v 
0 ©ft/?,  xxSxmg  x)  d ymxTo;  YIXoctuv  tyva  1,  All  this  is  nothing  elfe  but  God , as 
the  noble  and  generous  Plato  alfo  intimates , when  he  affrmeth  God  to  contain 
the  beginning , and  middle , and  end  of  all  things.  And  both  Cicero  and  Se- 
neca tell  us,  that,  amongft  the  Latins,  God  w'as  not  only  called  Fatum , but 
alfo  Nature. ?,  and  Fortuna.  Fluid  aliudefi  natura  (faith  Seneca*)  quam  Deus , 
& divina  ratio , toti  mundo  & partibus  ejus  inferta?  What  is  nature  elfe , Za/ 
GW  and  the  divine  Reafon , inferted  into  the  whole  world  and  all  its  fever  at 
parts  ? He  adding,  that  God  and  nature-  were  no  more  two  different  things , 
than  Annaeus  and  Seneca.  And,  Nonnunquam  Deum  (faith  Cicero  *)  Fortunam 
appellant , quod  cjjiciat  mulia  improvifa , W nec  opinata  nobis , propter  obfeuri- 
tatem  ignoralionemque  caufarum  j They  fometimes  call  God  alfo  by  the  name  of 
Fortune , becaufe  he  furprifeth  us  in  many  events , bringeth  to  pafs  things 
unexpected  to  us,  by  reafon  of  the  obfeurity  of  caufes  and.  our  ignorance.  Se- 
neca thus  concludes  concerning  thefe,  and  the  like  names  of  God,  Omnia 

ejujdem 

* Cap.  VII.  p.  866.  Toim.I.  ©per.  Ariftot-  Tom. VII.  Oper. 

1 De  Benefic.  Lib.  IV.  Cap.  VII.  p.  427.  4 Ut  fupra. 

Tom.  L Oper.  s Acad.  Qujeft.  Lib.  I.  Cap.  VII.  p.  22.33; 
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ejufdem  Dei  nomina  funt , varie  utentis  fua  poteftate  ; thefe  are  all  names  of  one 
and  the  fame  God , varioufiy  manifefting  his  power. 

But  concerning  mod  of  thefe  forementioned  names  of  God,  and  fuch  asc.  D.l.  7. 
are  hike  to  them,  it  was  rightly  obferved  by  St.  Aujlin,  that  they  had  no<.  n. 
fuch  appearance  or  (hew  of  many  diftimft  gods  y Hac  omnia  cognomina  im-  1 3 * ] 
pofuerunt  uni  Deo , propter  caufas  potefiatefque  diver  fas,  non  tamen  propter  tot 
res , etiam  tot  deos  eum  effe  coegerunt , &c.  Though  the  Pagans  impofed  all . 
thefe  fever al  names  upon  one  God,  in  refpedl  of  bis  fever al  powers , yet  did 
they  not  therefore  feem  to  make  fo  many  gods  of  them  y as  if  Vidtor  were  one 
god , and  Inviftus  another  god , and  Centupeda  another  gad,  and  Tigillus 
another , and  Rum  inns  another,  &c.  Wherefore  there  are  other  names  of 
God  ufed  amongft  the  Pagans,  which  have  a greater  fhow  and  appearance 
of  fo  many  diftinft  deities,  nor  only  becaufe  they  are  proper  names,  but  allb 
becaufe  each  of  them  had  their  peculiar  temples  appropriated  to  them,  and 
their  different  rites  of  worfhip.  Now  thefe  are  of  two  forts  y firft,  fuch  as 
fignify  the  Deity  according  to  its  univerfal  and  all-comprehqnding  nature  ; 
and  fecondly,  fuch  as  denote  the  fame  only  according  to  certain  particular 
powers,  manifeftations,  and  effects  of  it  in  the  world.  Of  the  firft  kind 
there  are  not  a few.  For  firft  of  all,  PAN,  as  the  very  word  plainly  im- 
plies him  to  be  a univerfal  Numen,  and  as  he  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  Har - 
mofles  of  the  whole  world,  or  to  play  upon  the  world  as  a mufical  inftru- 
ment,  according  to  that  of  Orpheus  * (or  Onomacritus) 

A gpoviav  A<rij.oic  xAhuv  (piXoTrotlyptm 

So  have  we  before  (bowed,  that  by  him  the  Arcadians  and  Greeks  meant,  not 
the  corporeal  world  inanimate,  nor  yet  as  endued  with  a fenfelefs  nature  on- 
ly, but  as  proceeding  from  an  intelle<5fual  principle  or  divine  fpirit,  which' 
framed  it  harmonioufiy  y and  as  being  ftill  kept  in  tune,  a<5ted  and  govern- 
ed by  the  fame.  Which  therefore  is  fitid  to  be  the  univerfal  paftor  and1 
fhepherd  of  all  mankind,  and  of  the  whole  world,  according  to  that  other- 
Orphick  paftage,. 

B ccv9gU7ruv  yeviriv,  d,Tt^p.ovoc  ya. 

Pafcens  humanum  genus , ac  fine  limit  e t err  am. 

And  this  Pan  Socrates in  Plato's  Phadrus , plainly  invokes  as  the  fupreme 
Numen.  Pan  therefore  is  the  one  only  God  (for  there  cannot  poflibly  be. 
more  than  one  Pan,  more  than  one  all  or  univtrfe)  who  contained  all 
within  himfelf,  difplayed  all  from  himfelf,  framing  the  world  harmonioufiy, , 
and  who  is  in  a manner  all  things. 

JANUS,  whom  the  Romans  firft  invoked  in  all ' their  fiicrifices' 
and  prayers,  and  who  was  never  omitted,  whatiotver  god  they  faci ificed 
unto,  was  unqeftjonably  many  times  taken  for  a-  univerfal  Numen  as  In- 
dus of  Martial  \ 9 

Nitidique  fator  pulcberrime  mundi. 

- In  Hy mno  in  Pan<m,  p.  109.  edit.  Elch&nbacli . a Epiyv Lib.  X.  Epigr,  XX VIII.  p.  4!  1 . 
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Pan,  Janus,  Genius,  Saturn  ; Book  f» 

And  again  in  this  of  Ovid  j 

ghticquid  libique  vides , cxlum,  mare , nubila , terras. 

Omnia  funt  noftra  claufa  patentque  manii : 

Me  penes  eft  mum  vafti  cuftodia  mundi . 

From  which  paffages  it  alfo  appears,  that  Janus  was  not  the  meer  fenfe- 
lefs  and  inanimate  matter  of  the  world,  but  a principle  prefiding  over  it. 
And  without  doubt  all  the  beginnings  of  things  were  therefore  referred  to 
tW\s  Janus,  becaufe  he  was  accounted  the  molt  ancient  god,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  all  things.  St.  Auftin  concluding  him  to  be  the  fame  with  Jupiter, 
therefore  quarrels  with  the  Pagans  (that  is,  with  their  civil  theology)  for 
thus  making  two  gods  of  one:  Cum  ergo  Janus  mundus  fit , (A  Jupiter  mun~ 

dus fit,  unufque fit  mundus , quare  duo  dii  funt  Janus  (A  Jupiter?  Quare  feor * 
fum  habent  templa,  feorfum  aras,  diverfa  facra , dijfimilia  fimulachra  ? Si 
proptera , quia  alia  vis  eft  primordiorum,  alia  caufarum , ex  ilia  Jani,  ex  ifta 
Jovis  nomen  accepit:  nunquid fi  unus  homo  in  diverfis  rebus  duas  habeat  po- 
teftatest  aut  duas  artes , (quia  Jingular urn  diverfa  vis  eft)  ideo  duo  dicuntur 
artifices  ? (Ac.  Since  therefore  Janus  is  the  world,  and  Jupiter  is  the  world , 
and  there  is  but  one  world,  how  can  Janus  and  Jupiter  be  two  gods  ? IVhy 
have  they  their  temples  apart , their  altars  apart , diftinR  facred  things , and 
ftatues  of  different  forms  ? If  becaufe  the  force  of  beginnings  is  one , and  the 
force  of  caufes  another,  he  is  therefore  called  Janus  from  the  former , and  Jupi- 
ter from  the  latter ; I ask  whether  or  no,  if  one  man  have  two  fever al  arts 
about  different  things , he  therefore  be  to  be  called  two  artificers  ? Or  is  there 
any  more  reafon , why  one  and  the  fame  god,  having  two  powers , one  over  the 
beginnings  of  things,  and  another  over  the  caufes,  jhould  therefore  be  accounted 
two  gods  ? Where,  when  Jupiter  and  Janus  are  both  faid  to  be  the  world, 
this  is  to  be  underftood  properly  not  of  the  matter,  but  the  foul  or  mind 
of  the  world,  as  St.  Auftin  himfelf  elfewhere  declares  *,  Sit  Jupiter  corporei 
hujus  mundi  animus,  qui  univerfam  iftam  molem , ex  quatuor  dementis  con- 
ftruftam  atque  compadlam,  implet  (A  movet  •,  Let  Jupiter  be  the  mind  of  this 
corporeal  world,  which  both  filleth  and  movetb  that  whole  bulk,  compounded 
and  made  up  of  the  four  elements.  Neverthelefs,  as  the  foul  and  body  both 
together  are  called  the  man,  fo  was  the  whole  animated  world,  by  the  Pa- 
gans, called  God,  Now  the  forementioned  argumentation  of  St.  Auftin, 
though  it  be  good  againft  the  Pagans  civil  theology,  yet  their  other  arcane 
and  natural  theology  was  unconcerned  in  it,  that  plainly  acknowledging  all 
to  be  but  one  God,  which  for  certain  reafons  was  worfhipped  under  feveral 
names,  and  with  different  rites.  Wherefore  Janus  and  Jupiter , being 
really  but  different  names  for  one  and  the  fame  fupreme  God,  that  con- 
jecture of  Salmafius  feems  very  probable,  that  the  Romans  derived  their 
Janus  from  Z x-.bc,  the  Aitolian  Jupiter. 

GENIUS  was  alfo  another  of  the  twenty  feleCt  Roman  gods  •,  and  that  this 
was  like  wife  a univtrfal  Numen,  containining  the  whole  nature  of  things, 

appears 
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appears  from  this  of  Fejlus  *,  Genium  appellabant  Deum , qui  vim  obtineret 
rerum  omnium  genendarum  ; They  called  that  God , who  hath  the  power  of 
begetting  or  producing  all  things.  Genius.  And  St.  Aujlin  alfo  plainly  de-  C.D.  1. 7* 
clareth  Genius  to  be  the  fame  with  Jupiter  ; that  is,  to  be  but-  another  namejy3- 
for  the  one  fuprerne  God  ; Cum  alio  loco  [Varro]  dicit , Genium  ejfe  uniufcu - L ' l$2'* 
jufque  animum  rationalem  \ talem  autem  mundi  animum  Deum  ejfe,  ad  hoc  idem 
utique  revocat , ut  tanquam  univer falls  Genius,  ipje  mundi  animus  ejfe  creda- 
tur.  Hie  cjl  igitur , quern  appellant  Jovem.  And  afterwards,  Rejlat  ut  eum 
Jingulariter  & excellenter  dicant  deum  Genium , quern  dicunt  mundi  animum  ; 
ac  per  hoc  Jovem.  When  Varro  elfewhere  calleth  the  rational  mind  of  every 
one,  a Genius,  and  affirmethfuch  a mind  of  the  whole  world,  to  be  God ; he 
plainly  implieth,  that  God  is  the  umverfal  Genius  of  the  world , and  that  Ge- 
nius and  Jupiter  are  the  fame.  And  though  Genius  be  fometimes  ufed  for  the 
mind  of  every  man , yet  the  god  Genius,  fpoken  of  by  way  of  excellency,  can  be 
no  other  than  the  mind  of  the  whole  world,  or  Jupiter. 


Again,  that  CHRONOS  or  SATURN  w.is  no  particular  Deity,  but  the 
univerfal  Numen  of  the  whole  world,  is  plainly  affirmed  by  Dionyfius  of 
Haluarnajfus,  where  commending  the  fertility  of  Italy,  he  writeth  thus  ; 
a itv  xv  ov  tk?  ttccXuIh;  iegxv  vttoXccQeIv  tx  K govx  ryv  txvty\v,  tov  [*h  Rom.  Ant. 

(Jai [j.ovx  th tov,  oloy.ivni  cTvaci  7Tt*crJif  clSou^oviocg  ootyi^u,  >9  tnt  I.  p- 2$. 

Xflfiyov  ocutov  Sit  xxfani,  u;  ene  K^ovov  u;  Pa luxloi,  Trdtrotv  Js  S(eP^' 

Xntplra.  tw  tx  y.ctrux  iQ'gvj,  oTtlacov  civ  t»?  0 vo^x goi • Wherefore  it  is  no  wonder,  if 
the  ancients  thought  this  country  to  be  facred  to  Saturn,  they  fuppojing  this  god 
to  be  the  giver  and  perfedler  of  all  happinejs  to  men  ; whether  we  ought  to  call 
him  Chronos,  as  the  Greeks  will  have  it,  or  Cronos  as  the  Romans  ; he  being 
either  way  fuch  a god,  as  comprehends  the  whole  nature  of  the  world.  But 
the  word  Saturn  was  He  Turian  (which  language  was  originally  Oriental) 
and  being  derived  from  1DD,  figniiies  hidden  ; lo  that-  by  Saturn  was  meant 
that  hidden  principle  of  the  univerfe,  which  contameth  all  things;  and  he 
was  therefore  called  by  the  Romans  Deus  Latins,  the  hidden  God ; as  the 
wife  of  Saturn  in  the  pontifical  books  is  Latia  Saturni,  and  the  land  itfelf 
(which  in  the  Hetrurian  language  was  Saturnia ) is  in  the  Roman  Latium  ; 
from  whence  the  inhabitants  were  called  Latins,  which  is  as  much  as  to  fay, 
the  worfh  ppers  of  the  hidden  God.  Moreover,  that  Saturn  could  not  be 
inferior  to  Jupiter,  according  to  the  fabulous  Theology,  is  plain  from 
hence,  b cuufe  he  is  therein  laid  to  have  been  his  Father.  But  then  the 
queffion  will  be,  how  Saturn  and  Jupiter  could  be  both  of  them  one 
and  the  fame  univerfal  Numen  ? To  which  there  are  feveral  Anfwers. 

For  firff,  Plato  who  propounds  this  difficulty  in  his  Cratylus,  folves  it 
thus  ; That  by  Jupiter  here  is  to  be  underftood  the  foul  of  the  world, 
which,  according  to  his  theology,  was  derived  from  a perfedt  and  eternal 
mind  or  intellect  (which  Chronos  is  interpreted  to  be)  as  Chronos  alfo  de- 
pended upon  Uranus  or  Coelus,  the  fuprerne  heavenly  God,  or  firfi  original 
Deity.  So  that  Plato  here  finds  his  Trinity  of  divine  hypoftafes,  archi- 
ll and  umverfal,  T dyodhb-j,  N»V,  and  f^n,  InUranus,  Chronos,  and  Zeus  % 

\ r Ccelus,  Saturn , and  Jupiter.  Others  conceive,  that  according  to  the  plainer 

and 

* De  Verbcrum  Signifies.  Lib.  VII.  p.  292.  Edit.  Godofredi. 
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Coelus,  Minervg,,  Apollo,  &c.  BookI. 
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and  more  fimple  fenfe  of  Hefiod's  Taeogomi,  that  Jupiter , who,  together 
with  Neptune  and  Pluto , is  laid  to  have  h en  the  fon  ot  Saturn , was  nor  the 
-fuprem  Deity,  nor  the-  fo/d  of  the  world  neither,  but  only  the  JEther , as 
Neptune  was  the  fea,  an d- Pluto  the  eanh.  All  which  are  faid  to  have  been 
begotten  by  Chronos  or  Saturn  the  Ion  of  Uranus  \ that  is  as  much  as  to  fay, 
'-by  the  hidden  virtue  of  the  fupreme  heavenly  God.  But  the  writer  De  Mun- 
do1,  though  making  Jupiter  to  be  the  firlt  and  fupreme  God,  yet  (taking 
Chronos  to  fignify  immenfity  of  duration,  ox  eternity)  will  \wvt  Jupiter  to  be 
the  fon  of  Chronos  in  this  fenfe,  becaufe  he  doth  diweiv  l£  xluws  xA^vjos  W? 
iTscov  xlmx,  continue  from  one  eternity  to  another  -,  fo  that  Chronos  and 
Zeus  are  to  him  in  a manner  one  and  the  fame  thing.  But  we  are  apt  to 
think,  that  no  ingenious  and  learned  Pagan,  who  well  underftood  the  natu- 
ral theology,  would  deny,  but  that  the  beft  anfwer  of  all  to  this  difficulty  is 
this,  that  there  is  no  coherent  fenfe  to  be  made  of  all  things  in  the  fabulous 
theolpgy.  Si.Auftin* * from  Varro,  gives  us  this- account  of  Saturn , that 
it  is  he,  who  produceth  from  himlelf  continually  the  hidden  feeds  and  forms 
-of  things,  and  reduceth  or  receiveth  them  again  into  himfelf ; which  fome 
-think  to  have  been  the  true  meaning  of  that  fable  concerning  Saturn  his  de- 
vouring his  male-children,  becaufe  the  forms  of  thefe  corporeal  things  are 
perpetually  deftroyed,  whilft  the  material  parts  (fignified  by  the  female)  dill 
remain.  However,  it  is  plain,  that  this  was  but  another  Pagan  adumbration 
of  the  Deity,  that  being  alfo  lometimes  thus  defined  by  them,  as  St.  Aujfin 
l.  4,  likewife  informs  us,  Sinus  quidam  nature  in  feipfo  continens  omnia , A certain 
bofom , or  deep  hollow,  and  inward  recefs  of  nature , which  containeth  within 
itfeif  all  things.  And  St.  Auftin  himfelf  concludes,  that  according  to  this 
Varronian  notion  of  Saturn  likewife,  the  Pagans  Jupiter  and  Saturn  were 
really  but  one  and  the  fame  Nurnen.  De  Civ.  D.  1.  7.  c.  13.  Wherefore  we 
may  with  good  reafon  affirm,  that  Saturn  was  another  name  for  the  fupreme 
ddTnfcri'pti-^ 'God  amongft  the  Pagans,  it  Signifying  that  fecret  and  hidden  power,  which 
on,  OPTI-  comprehends,  ^pervades,  and  fupports  the  whole  world  ; and  which  produces 
MUS MAXl-t he  feeds  or  feminal  principles  and  forms  of  all  things  from  itfeif.  As  alfo 
^LUSyETER  '^ranus  0r  ^>ce^us  was  P^a'n*y  Yet  another  name  for  the  fame  fupreme  Deity 
'NUS  jUPI-(or  fil'd  divine  hypoflafis)  comprehending  the  whole. 

TER. 

In  the  next  place,  though  it  be  true, that  Minerva  be  fometimes  taken  for  a 
particulargod,orfor  God  accordingto  a particular  manifefhuionof  him  in  the 
Adther,  (as  fhalt  be  fhewed  afterwards-,)  yet  was  it  often  taken  alfo  for  the  fu- 
preme God,  according  to  his  moft  general  notion,  or  as  a univerfal  Numen 
diffufing  himfelf  through  all  things.  Thus  hath  it  been  already  proved,, 
that  Neith  or  Neithas  was  the  fame  amongft  the  Egyptians,  as  Athena 
.amongft  the  Greeks,  an  1 Minerva  amongft:  the  Latins  ; which  that  it  was 
a univerfal  Numen,  appears  from  that  Egyptian  infeription  in  the  temple 
-of  this  god,  I am  all  that  was,  is,  and  fhall  be.  And  according'y  Athe- 
nagoras  tells  us  ytha  i. Athena  of  the  Greeks  was,  ^ hd  Wotuu  ttir,x.gQct, 

Wifdom  puffing  and  diffufing  itfeif  through  all  things:  as  in  the  book  of  Wif- 
.dom  it  is  called,  v itmtuv  the  Artifex  of  all  things,  and  is  fiid  <W>e£iy, 

ttzvtuv,  to  pafs  .and  move  through  all  things.  Wherefore  this 

Athena 

1 Cap.  VII.  p.  869.  Tom.  I. ‘Oper.  Ariflot.  Tnm.VIF.  Oper. 

■*  Dc  Civic. X)ei.  JLib.  VII.  Cap.  XIII.  p.  132.  3 Legat.  pro-Chriftiaris.  Cap.  XIX.  p.  86. 
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Athena  or  Minerva  of  the  Pagans  was  either  the  firft  fupreme  Deity,  a 
perfeCt  and  infinite  Mind,  the  original  of  all  things ; or  elfe  a fecond  divine 
hypoftafis,  the  immediate  off-fpring  and  firft-begotten  of  that  firft  original 
Deity.  Thus  Ariftides  in  his  oration  upon  Minerva  ',  s-aW  yb  ?v  tx  nx\- 
Xi$~x  7T£fll  ’A Qyvxv  te  x)  e£  ’/\Q>ivx;‘  y.s(px\xiov  SI  en rFv,  tb  7rxvruv  Sny-MgyS  x)  f3xri. 

A £Wf  7 TX~;  f'o  [AOVn  Si)  fXQ'jV'  H yx(j  cZyev  e’£  OTH  0 [J.o] I//.B  TTQtY.CTElEV  XVTVJ'  xkX.'  XVXyjjl- 

ftrx;  xvto;  d;  a'Jro'v,  x'jto;  e?  auTB  T'Ena:  te  x)  Tt'klet  tjiv  Sv-oV  wVe  in  jmovh  fiefixtu; 

y\Y,(slx  tk  7 rxlgofy  e£  1<ns  x)  oy.oXciyb.le^r  exulu  tb  j/edb?  yevoyby,  See.  Wherefore  al'u 
the  mojt  excellent  things  are  in  Minerva,  /r<?w  her  ; hut  to  [peak  briejly 
of  her , is  //>£  0«/y  immediate  off-fpring  of  the  only  maker  and  king  of  all 

things  •,  /<jr  /j<?  of  equal  honour  with  b inf  elf , ffoould  be- 
get her > therefore  retiring  into  himfelf \ be  begot  her  and  brought  her  forth 

from  himfelf'.  fo  that  this  is  the  only  genuine  off-fpring  of  the  fir  ft  father  of 
all.  And  again.  IT( 'vSxc(^r  s'  xZ  (fir, <rt,  begixv  zxrx  yffgx  TB  7 rxlgo;  xlrvv  xx9-£- 
^o/xevr iv,  rx;  evloXx;  toT;  $so7;  xTToSiyj-bxi'  xfyi\H  y.b  yxp  eo  ynl^uv  r,  SI,  twu  xFye- 
Kuv  xXXou;  xXXx  IttitxtUi  rrguTV  Trxpx  rx  ttxt^o;  rrxfixXxyv xvH<rx  c/.ur  ijryyyTU  two;  *vx 

rot;  3f</K,  x)  tlrxyuyiu;  orxv  x)  tbtb  Sit]'  Pindar  alfo  ajfirmeth  concerning  Minerva, 
that  fitting  at  the  right-hand  of  her  father , fhe  there  receive th  commands 
from  him  to  be  delivered  to  the  gods.  For  fhe  is  greater  than  the  angels,  and 
commandeth  them  fome  one  thing  and  fome  another , accordingly  as  fhe  had  firft 
received  of  her  father  \ fhe  performing  the  office  of  an  interpreter  and  intro- 
ducer to  the  gods,  when  it  is  needful.  Where  we  may  obferve  by  the  way, 
that  this  word  angel  came  to  be  in  ufe  amongft  the  Pagans  from  Jews  and 
Chriftians,  about  this  very  age  that  Ariftides . lived  in  ; after  which  we  meet 
with  it  frequently  in  the  writings  of  their  philofophers.  Laftly,  Ariftides 
thus  concludeth  his  oration  upon  Minerva  •,  o/yh 'ey  ydg  Svvxy.iv  tb  Aih  tlvzi  a e- 
yuv  Ti?  aVT^v  ex  r htuv,  b’x  xv  xyxoTxvor  ws~£  ri  Se  izMooXoyF&xi  rx;  iv  yioii  tt^x^h; 
«UT>if  Siy ynyevov,  oiror  e£e$-j  tx  tb  Aio;  ’( oyx  y.oivx  th  Ai 0;,  ejvxi  (pmxi  x)  tv;  ’ASyvx;' 
He  that  from  what  we  have  f aid  will  determine,  that  Minerva  is  as  it  were 
the  power  and  virtue  0/ Jupiter  himfelf , will  not  err.  Wherefore  ( not  to  enu- 
merate all  the  minute  things  belonging  to  Minerva)  we  conclude  thus  concern- 
ing her , that  all  the  works  of  Jupiter  are  common  with  Jupiter  and  Minerva. 
Wherefore  that  conceit,  which  the  learned  and  induftrious  Vcfftus  1 fome- 
where  feems  to  favour,  that  the  Pagans  univerfal  Numen  was  no  other  than 
a fenfiefs  nature,  or  fpermatick  reafon  of  the  whole  world,  undirected  by 
any  higher  intellectual  principle,  (which  is  indeed  no  better  than  downright 
atheifm)  is  plainly  confuted  from  hence,  they  making  wifdom  and  under- 
ftanding,  under  thefe  names  of  Neith , Athena,  and  Minerva,  to  be  either 
the  abl'olutely  fupreme  Deity,  or  the  firft  begotten  off-fpring  of  it. 


4S7 


To  Minerva  may  be  added  Apollo,  who,  though  often  taken  for  the  fen- 
fible  fun  animated,  and  fo  an  inferior  Deity,  yet  was  not  always  underflood 
in  this  fenfe,  nor  indeed  then  when  he  was  reckoned  amongft  the  twelve 
Confentes , becaufe  the  fun  was  afterwards  added  to  them,  in  the  number  of 
the  eight  feleCt  gods.  And  that  he  was  fometimes  taken  for  the  fupreme 
univerfal  Numen,  the  maker  of  the  fun  and  of  the  whole  world,  is  plainly 

R r r teftified 

- De  Idolohtr.  Lib-  VII.  Cap.  I.  p.  718. 
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teftified  by  Plutarch  (who  is  a competent  witnels  in  this  cafe,  he  being  a 
prieft  of  this  Apollo)  writing  thus  concerning  him  in  his  defeat  of  oracles  ; 
fiVe  »|Ajo?  £f»v  firs  wAas,  xasl  7Timio,  xod  iTrtKsivx  rs  o'^ost?  7 r&vlof,  ax  elxSf 

d.TTX^HlV  <Pu'jri;  TaV  WI>  «l/0fM7TH?,  ol?  xn\S;  £f»  ^EVaXEM?  xal  Tgo(pWt  xal  ra  slvXl  xal 
(pgovtTv.  Whether  Apollo  fun , cr  whether  he  he  the  lord  and  father 

of  the  fun , placed  far  above  all  fenfibh  and  corporeal  nature , *7  ;7  #0/  /z'/U/jy, 
T&zz/  he  fhould  now  deny  his  oracles  to  them , to  whom  himfelf  is  the  caufe  of  gene- 
ration and  nourifhment , 0/  life  and  underftanding. 


Moreover  Urania  Aphrodite , the  Heavenly  or  Love,  was  a univer- 
sal Numen  alfo,  or  another  name  of  God,  according  to  his  more  general 
notion,  as  comprehending  the  whole  world;  it  being  the  fame  with  that 
vE^wf,  or  Zm/i?,  which  Orpheus , and  others  in  Ariftotle , made  to  be  the  firft. 
original  of  all  things:  for  it  is  certain,  that  the  ancients  diftinguifhed  con- 
p ic8  cerning  a double  Venus  and  Love.  Thus  Paufanias  in  Plato’s  Sympofium, 
y ysv  ys  7rv  7T£E<r£uTE^a  xai  xy.7]TUp  Oupxvn  S-vyxTvp,  bv  Sy  xai  ipxvlxv  sTrovoy.cxfoy.sv’ 
7i  S\  vturi :o«,  Ato\  xal  A»ww,  f)v  J'e  7rai iSnyov  xot.xSy.sv'  dvxyxxiov  Sri  xal  "Egula,  rbv 
y.\v  iT£gx  trwepyov,  7rxvSri[AO]>  o(>$us  y.a i\s~oSxty  fov  SI  xgoluov  There  are  two  Ve- 
nus’s, and  therefore  two  Loves ; one  the  older  and  without  a mother , the  daugh- 
ter of  Uranus  or  heaven , which  we  call  the  heavenly  Venus ; another  younger , 
begotten  from  Jupiter  and  Dione,  which  we  call  the  vulgar  Venus:  and  ac- 
cordingly are  there  of  neceffity  two  loves , anfwering  to  thefe  two  Venus’s,  the 
one  vulgar  and  the  other  heavenly.  The  elder  of  thefe  two  Venus’s  is  in 
Plato  laid  to  be  fenior  to  Japbet  and  Saturn , and  by  Orpheus  ! the  oldcft 
of  all  things,  and  7 r^T(^  ytvsrup,  the  firjt  begetter  of  all.  Upon  which  ac- 
count, perhaps,  it  was  called  by  the  oriental  nations  Mylitta  or  Genitrix, 
as  being  the  frui  ful  mother  of  all.  This  was  alfo  the  fame  with  Plato’s 
to  7 t^utov  ku Aon,  the  firjl  fair ; the  caufe  of  all  pulchritude,  order  and  har- 
mony in  the  world  And  Paufanias 1 the  writer  tells  us,  that  there  were 
temples  feverally  eredled  to  each  of  thefe  Venus’s  or  Loves,  the  heavenly  and 
the  vulgar  *,  and  that  Urania , or  (he  heavenly  Venus , was  fo  called,  sVl  spu 7* 
xxS-agu)  xal  a.Trn\xy.ivif  7ro'0K  iruy.<x.Tuv,  becaufe  the  love  belonging  to  it  was  pure 
and  free  from  all  corporeal  ajfeffion  S which,  as  it  is  in  men,  is  but  a parti- 
cipation of  that  firft  Urania , or  heavenly  Venus  and  Love,  God  himfJf.  And 
thus  is  Venus  defcribed  by  Eurjpides  in  Stobceus  % as  the  fupreme  Numen  : 


Thus  alfo  hy 

XEfchyhts , ’E pa 

fjO,  v uyvbi  upc~ 
voi,-  &C.  "EpccS 
yxiU  ftccfA— 
Gctvit,  &C.'  3 

T~>V  3 *1  CO 

•jrapaiTiog  Grot. 
JLxcerp.  p.  45. 


Tbv  ’A  tpgoSlryv  opus  o<rn  Sr  so; ; 

’AAA’  a’cT  av  s’lrroiSy  SSi  /usTpytreix;  a'v, 

‘'Ottj  7 rspvxe  xal  ip'  otrov  Stsp^s'lxC 
Avt*I  Tgspsi  Si  xcty.1  xal  i rctvlx;  (3goTv;}  &C. 

To  this  fenfe  ; Do  you  not  fee , how  great  a God  this  Venus  is  ? but  you  are 
never  able  to  declare  her  greatnefs , nor  to  meafure  the  vaft  extent  thereof.  For 
this  is  fvty  which  nourijheth  both  thee  and  me,  and  all  mortals , and  which  makes < 
heaven  and  earth  friendly  to  confpire  together , &c.  But  by  Ovid  this  is  more 
fully  expreffed,  in  his  Fajiorum  4 : 

Ilia 


3 Fclog.  Phyf.  Lib.  I.  Cap.  XVII.  p.  py, 
* Lib.  lV.  verf.  91. 


1 Tn  Hymno  m Venerem,  p:  151.  Oper. 
a In  Bceotic.  Lib.  IX.  Cap.  XVI.  p.  742. 
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Ilia  qithdem  totum  dignijfnna  temperat  orbeniy 
Ilia  tenet  nullo  regna  minora  Deo : 

Juraque  dat  ccelo , terra , natalibus  undis  ; 

Perque  fuos  initus  continet  omne  genus. 

Ilia  deos  omnes  ( longum  enumerare ) creavit ; 

Ilia  fatis  caufas  arboribufque  dedit. 

Where  all  the  gods  are  laid  to  have  been  created  or  made  by  Venus , that  it, 
by  the  one  fupreme  Deity.  But  laftly,  this  is  befb  of  all  performed  by  Se- 
verinus BoetiuSy  a Chriftian  philofopher  and  poet,  in  this  manner : 

Quod  mundus  fiabili  fide 
Concordes  variat  vices, 

Quod  pugnantia  femina 
Faedus  perpetuum  tenent ; 

Quod  Phoebus  rofeum  diem 
Curru  provehit  aureo  ; See. 

Hanc  rerum  feriem  ligat , 

Terras  ac  pelagus  regens , 

Et  ccelo  imperitans , AMOR , &c. 

Hie  fi  freena  remiferit , 

Quicquid  nunc  amat  invicemy 
Bellum  continuo  geret. 

Hie  fanblo  populos  quoque 
'fancies  feedere  continet ; 

Hie  & conjugii  facrum 
Caflis  neffit  amoribus,  See. 

O felix  hominum  genus , 

Si  veftros  animos  AMOR, 

Quo  ccelum  regitur,  regat. 

And  to  this  Urania,  or  heavenly  Venus , was  near  of  kin  alfo  that  third  Venus 
in  Paafanias  called  ' Avorgotp  lx,  and  by  the  Latins  Venus  verticordia , pure 
and  chafe  Love,  expulftve  of  all  unclean  luffs,  to  which  the  Romans  confe- 
crated  a ftatue,  as  Valerius  M.  tells  us,  (L.  8.  c.  15  J quo  facilius  virginum 
mulierumque  mentes  a libidine  ad  pudicitiam  converterentur  •,  to  this  end , that 
the  minds  of  the  female  fex  might  then  the  letter  be  converted  from  luft  and 
wantonnefs  to  chafity.  We  conclude  therefore,  that  Urania , or  the  heavenly 
Venus , was  fometimes  amongfb  the  Pagans  a name  for  the  fupreme  Deity,  as 
that  which  is  the  moft  amiable  being,  and  firff  pulchritude,  the  moft  benign 
and  fecund  begetter  of  all  things,  and  the  conftant  harmonizer  of  the  whole 
world. 

Again,  though  Vulcan , according  to  the  moff  common  and  vulgar  notion 
of  him,'  be  to  be  reckoned  amongft  the  particular  gods,  yet  had  he  alfo  ano- 
ther more  univerf.il  confider.ation.  For  Zeno  in  Laertius 1 tells  us,  that  the 
iupreme  God  was  called  or  Vulcan , kxtx  t-«  ds  to  re^vuov  7 ru^  «- 

R r r 2 . 4 -civ 

* Lib,  VII.  fegm.  147.  p.  458. 
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<to  r»  vyipovn*  au-ra,  his  Hegemonick  adted  in  the  artificial  fire.  Now  Plu- 
tarch1 and  Stobceus  a teflify,  that  the  Stoicks  did  not  only  call  nature,  butalfo 
the  liipreme  Deity  itfelf,  (the  architect  of  the  whole  world)  t vrZ^  an 
artificial  fire , they  conceiving  him  to  be  corporeal.  And  Jamblichus  i 
making  Phtha  to  be  the  fame  fupreme  God,  among  ft  the  Egyptians,  with 
OJiris  and  Ham, non , or  rather,  more  properly,  all  of  them  alike  the  ioul  of 
the  world,  tells  us,  that  Hephceflus , in  the  Greek-ifh  theology,  was  the  fame 
with  this  Egyptian  Phtha  \ "Exxwes  £iV "IVpajrov  p.£T<x\x[d£iz,;K<rnQv  wv- 

vtxu  'fAavm  7rgo<rj3dxX'j-jhs}  amongfl  the  Greeks  Hephseflus  (or  Vulcan ).  anfwers 
to  the  Egyptian  Phtha.  Wherefore  as  the  Egyptians  by  Phtha , fo  the  Greeks 
by  Hephaftus , fometimes  underflood  no  other  than  the  fupreme  God,  or  at 
lead  the  foul  of  the  world,  as  artificially  framing  all  things. 

Furthermore,  Seneca  gives  us  yet  other  names  of  the  fupreme  Deity,  ac- 
cording to  the  fenfe  of  the  Stoicks  •,  Hunc  & liberum  patrem , id  Herculem, 
ac  Mercurium  no  fin  put  ant , Liberum  Patrem,  quia  omnium  parensy  See. 
Herculem,  quod  vis  ejus  invrfta  fit  ; Mercurium,  quia  ratio  penes  ilium  eft, 
numerufque,  id  or  do,  id  Jcienlia.  Furthermore , our  philofophers  take  this  auftor 
of  all  things  to  be  Liber  Pater,  Hercules,  and  Mercury  •,  the  firfi , becaufe  he 
is  arent  of  all  things , &c.  the  fecond , becaufe  his  force  and  power  is  uncon- 
querable, &c.  and  the  third , becaufe  there  is  in  and*  from  him  reafon number , 
order , and  knowledge.  And  now  we  fee  already,  that  the  fupreme  God 
was  fufficiently  polyonvmous  amongfl  the  Pagans ; and  that  all  thefe,  Ju- 
piter, Pan,  Janus , Genius , Saturn , Ccelus,  Minerva,  Apollo,  Aphrodite  Ura- 
nia, Hephaftus , Liber  Pater , Hercules , and  Mercury , were  not  fo  many  real- 
ly diftindl  and  fubflantial  gods,  much  lefs  felf-exiflent  and  independent 
ones  •,  but  only  feveral  names  of  that  one  fupreme  univerfal  and  all-com- 
prehending Numen,  according  to  feveral  notions  and  confiderations  of  him. 

But  befides  thefe,  there  were  many  other  Pagan,  gods  called  by  Servius 
dii  fpeciales,  fpecial  or  particular  gods  ; which  cannot  be  thought  neither  to 
have  been  fo  many  really  diflinCl  and  fubflantial  beings  (that  is,  natural  gods) 
much  lefs  felf-exiflent  and  independent,  but  only  fo  many  feveral  names  or 
notions  of  one  and  the  fame  fupreme  Deity,  according  to  certain  particular 
powers  and  manifeflations  of  it.  It  is  true,  that  fome  late  Chriflian  writers 
again#  the  polytheifm  and  idolatry  of  the  Pagans,  have  charged  them  with 
at  lead  a trinity  of  independent  gods,,  viz.  Jupiter,.  Neptune,  and  Pluto , as 
(haring  the  government  of  the  whole  world  amongfl  thefe  three,  and  con- 
fequently  acknowledging  no  one  univerfal  Numen.  Notwithflanding  which 
it  is  certain,  that  according  to  the  more  arcane  dodlrine,  and  Cabala  of  the 
Pagans,  concerning  the  natural  true  theology,  thefe  three  confidered  as  diflinbl 
and  independent  gods,  were  accounted  but  dii poetici  id  commenlitii,  poetical 
and  fictitious  gods,  and  they  were  really  efleemed  no  other,  than  fo  many 
feveral  names  and  notions  of  one  and  the  fame  fupreme  Numen,  as 
adling  varioufiy  in  thofe  feveral  parts  of  the  world,  the  heaven,  the 
fea,  the  earth,  ajid  hell.  For  firfi,  as  to  Pluto  and  HadeSy  called 

alfo. 

* De  Plaeit.  Philof.  Lib.  I.  Cap.  VII.  p.  3 De  Myfter.  ^Bgyptior.  Sef>.  VIII.  Cap. 

88 1.  Oper.  HI.  p-  159. 
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alfo  by  the  Latins  Orcus , and  Dis,  (which  latter  word  Teems  to  have  been  a 
contraction  of  Dives  to  anfwer  the  Greek  Pluto)  as  Br,lbus  in  Cicero  1 attri- 
butes to  him,  omnem  vim  terrenam,  all  terrene  power , To  others  commonly 
affign  him  the  regimen  of  feparate  fouls  after  death.  Now  it  is  certain,  that, 
according  to  this  latter  notion,  it  was  by  Plato  underftood  no  otherwife  than 
as  a name  for  that  part  of  the  divine  providence , which  exercifes  itfelf  upon  the 
foulpof  men  after  death.  This  Ficinus  obferved  upon  Plato’s  Cratylus , Ani- 
madvert e pr<e  cceteris , Plutonum  hie  fignificare  pracipue  providentiam  divi- 
nam  ad  feparatas  animas  perlinentem  : Tou  are  to  take  notice , that  by  Pluto  is 
here  meant,  that  part  of  divine  providence , which  belongeth  to  feparate  fouls. 

For  this  ir  that,  which,  according  to  Plato , binds  and  detains  pure  fouls  in  that 
feparate  fate , with  the  bejl  vinculum  of  all , which  is  not  necejfity , but  love  and 
defire ; they  being  ravifbed  and  charmed  as  it  were  with  thofe  pure  delights,  which 
they  there  enjoy.  And  thus  is  he  alfo  to  be  underftood  in  his  book  of  laws, 
writing  in  this  manner  concerning  Pluto  ; Kal  « ttoAe/^xoIV  Lih  8. 

tov  toiktob  Seov,  aAA<x  wj  oulx  an  ru  r uv  xu9^uttuv  ytvsi  xgtrov’  xoivui >hx  yxg  t1  • ^4zd 

■fy-j’Xj  xx\  <ru juali,  JiaAuffEWf  «’x  env  r,  xgerrlov,  wj  eyu  (pxlnv  cm  (nsHh/j  A tyuv*  Nei- 
ther ought  military  men  to  be  troubled  or  offended  at  this  God  Pluto,  but  highly 
to  honour  him , as  who  always  is  the  moft  beneficent  to  mankind.  For  I affirm 
with  the  greatefi  ferioufnefs , that  the  union  of  the  foul  with  this  t err ejl rial 
body  is  never  better  than  the  diffolution  or  feparatio?>  of  them.  Pluto  there- 
fore, according  to  Plato,  is  nothing  elfe  but  a name  for  that  part  of  the  di- 
vine providence,  that  is  exercifed  upon  the  fouls  of  men,  in  their  reparation 
from  thefe  earthly  bodies.  And  upon  this  account  was  Pluto  ftyled  by  Vir- 
gil% the  Stygian  Jupiter.  But  by  others  Pluto,  together  with  Ceres , is  taken 
in  a larger  fenfe,  for  the  manifeftation  of  the  Deity  in  this  whole  terreftrial 
globe  •,  and  thus  is  the  writer  Mundo  3 to  be  underftood,  when  he  tells  us,  , 
that  God  or  Jupiter  is  x^x-ao;  tc  x)  yjlvt'Sy,  7rcl<m  b m (pha-euc  ts 
«t£  7r«i/Twu  auTOf  x'hipzr'  dir  Both  celeftial  an d terreftrial, .he  being  denominated 
from  every  nature,  for afmuch  as  he  is  the  caufe  of  all  things.  Pluto  therefore  is 
Zm  or  xxlxyjoAoc,  the  terreftrial  (alfo  as  well  as  the  Stygian  and 

fubterraneanj  Jupiter  and  that  other  Jupiter,  which  is  diftinguifhed  both 
from  Pluto  and  Neptune,  is  properly  ZtOsAgmuo;,  the  heavenly  Jupiter,  God  as 
manifefting  himfelf  in  the  heavens.  Hence  is  it,  that  Zeus  and  Hades , Ju- 
piter and  Pluto  are  made  to  be  one  and  the  fame  thing,  in  that  paftage,  which. 

Julian  4 cites  as  an  oracle  of  Apollo , but  others  impute  to  Orpheus, 

ETj  ZfUf,  f*V  ’Auf/K, 

Jupiter  and  Pluto  are  one  and  the  fame  God.  As  alfo  that  Euripides , in  a 
place  before  produced,  is  fo  doubtful,,  whether  he  ftrould  call  the  fupreme 
God  ( tou  iruvluv.  jxiJsovIx,  that  takes  care  of  all  things  here  below ) Zeus  or 
Hades 

Ztuj 

*'  De  Natur..  Deor.  Lib.  IL  Cap.  XXVII, 
p.  2994-  Oper.. 

t Aineid.  Lib.  VII.  verf.  3 27. 


3 Cap.  VII,  p.  869.  Oper.  Anftot. 
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Zsi)?,  t”r  ' AiSn; 


'Ojo/xx^o/xivo;  i~tgyitt' 

Whether  thou  hadft  rather  he  called  Jupiter  or  Pluto. 

Laflly,  Hermefanax  the  Colophonian  poet,  in  thofe  verfes  of  his  (after- 
ward  to  be  fet  downj  makes  Pluto  in  the  firft  place,  (with  many  other  Pa- 
gan gods)  to  be  really  one  and  the  fame  with  Jupiter. 

That  Neptune  was  alfo  another  name  of  the  fupreme  God,  from  another 
particular  confideration  of  him,  namely,  as  a<5ling  in  the  feas,  (at  lead,  ac- 
cording to  the  arcane  and  natural  theology  of  the  Pagans,)  is  plainly  de- 
clared by  divers  of  the  ancients.  Xenocrates  in  Stobeeus  i,  and  Zeno in  Laer- 
tiusl,  affirm,  that  God  as  afting  in  the  water  is  called  Pofidone  or  Neptune. 
De  N.  D.  1. 2.  To  the  fame  purpofe  Balbus  in  Cicero  : Sed  tamen  his  fabulis  fpretis  ac  re- 
XXVIII  pudiatis , Deus  pertinens  per  naturam  cujufque  rei , per  terras  Ceres,  per  maria 

p.  2996  j Neptunus,  alii  per  alia,  poterunt  intelligi , qui  qualefque  fint,  &c.  But  thefe 
poetick  fables  concerning  the  gods  being  defpifed  and  rejected,  it  is  eafy  for  us 
to  underftand,  how  God  pajfwg  through  the  nature  of  every  thing , may  be  called 
by  feveral  names , as  through  the  earth  Ceres,  (and  Pluto)  through  the  feas 
Neptune  and  through  other  parts  of  the  world  by  other  names : fo  that  all 
thefe  titular  gods  were  but  fo  many  feveral  denominations  of  one  fupreme 
De  N.  D.t.3.  Deity.  And  Cotta  afterward  thus  reprefents  the  fenfe  of  this  theology, 
[Cap. XXV . ]\TCptunum  ejje  an'mum  cum  intelligentia  per  mare  pergentem,  idem  de  Ce- 
1-39°  rere  . Tour  meaning  is,  Neptune  is  a mind, ‘which  with  underftanding  pajjes 
through  the  fea,  and  the  like  of  Ceres  through  the  earth.  Laflly,  to  name  no 
Dijfert.  so.  more,  Maximus  Tyrius  agreeth  alfo  herewith,  y.x\u  rov  p\v  A la  Gv  x-^itSvtx'Jov, 
[Cap.  XXIX.  &C.  t ov  Pi  no<Tii$u,  Tmuju*  Pd  yr\<c  x}  S-xXxtJuZ  iov,  oixovofxxv  cfuruv  rr,v  rd<nv  x,  xrv 
p.290.]  dgpovi'xv’  You  are  to  call  Jupiter  that  princely  mind,  which  all  things  follow 
and  obey,  &c.  and  Neptune  that  fpirit , which  pajfwg  through  the  earth  and 
fea,  caufes  their  Jiate  and  harmony. 

Laflly,  that  thefe  three  Jupiter,  Neptune , and  Pluto , were  not  three  really 
diflinfl  fubflantial  beings,  but  only  fo  many  feveral  names  for  one  fupreme 
God,  (according  to  the  true  and  natural  theology  of  the  Pagans)  is  thus 
plainly  declared  by  Paufanias  in  his  Corinthiacks  3 j he  there  expounding  the 
meaning  of  a certain  flatue  of  Jupiter  with  three  eyes,  (called  the  country 
Jupiter  of  the  Trojans)  in  this  manner:  P o(p^xXy.v;  fyuv  tv)  ™ P dvng 

rexfxoc Iloilo  u’jTor  Ala  yd(>  tv  xcxvu ) (3x<ri Xsvuv,  «t 0?  /utv  Xoyot;  vdvjcov  triv 

ccvQgu7ru!V.  'Ov  dt  a^fiv  (pao-lv  Cno  yv;,  £OV  tvo;  Tclv'Opwcv  Ala  ovo’j.d£ov  txtov. 


Ziup  t£  xuldyfbvtos , x}  tvxivn  rit^attpbvetx. 


A'%v\o$  de  o ’Ev'PofuvoS  xxXiT  A 'x  x}  ro'v  tv  SxXxctrri'  Tgicr)v  xv  oqodlx 
JntW7i<r(v  otpUciX/j-o'd  jn;  <Jji  5”v  oirowtrx;,  an  tv  tcs tcit'i  raff  Xsyoy,tvxig  X-pCtatv 
dgyrovlx , rrou.  auTov  th-tov  3idv’  Now  that  this  flatue  of  Jupiter  was  made  to 
have;  three  eyes,  one  may  guefs  this  to  have  been  the  reafon  ; becaufe  frft  the 

’ '/  tonamon 

‘ Eclog.  Phyfic.  Lib.  I.  Cap.  IX.  p.  56.  3 Lib.  II.  Cap.  XXIV.  p.  166. 

z Lib.  VII.  Sigm.  147.  p.  458. 
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common  fpeech  of  all  men  makes  Jupiter  to  reign  in  the  heaven.  Again,  he 
that  is,  faid  to  rule  under  the  earth,  is  in  a certain  verfe  of  Homer,  called 
Zeus  or  Jupiter  too,  namely  the  infernal  or  fubterraneous  Jupiter  together 
with  Proferpina.  And  laftly,  iEfchylus,  the  fan  of  Euphorion,  calls  that 
God , who  is  the  king  of  the  fea  alfo , Jupiter.  Wherefore  this  ftatuary  made 
Jupiter  with  three  eyes,  to  Jignify , that  it  is  one  and  the  fame  God,  which 
ruleth  in  thofe  three  feveral  parts  of  the  world,  the  heaven , the  fea,  and  the 
earth.  Whether  Paufanias  were  in  the  right  or  no,  as  to  his  conjedture 
concerning  this  three-eyed  ftatue  of  Jupiter,  it  is  evident,  that  himfelf,  an<3 
other  ancient  Pagans  acknowledged  Jupiter , Neptune , and  Pluto , to  be  but 
three  feveral  names,  and  partial  confiderations  of  one  and  the  fame  God, 
who  ruleth  over  the  whole  world.  And  fince  both  Proferpina  and  Ceres 
were  really  the  fame  with  Pluto,  and  Salacia  with  Neptune ; we  may  well 
conclude,  that  all  thefe,  Jupiter , Neptune,  Salacia,  Pluto , Proferpina,  and 
Ceres , though  feveral  poetical  and  political  gods,  yet  were  really  taken  but 
for  one  and  the  fame  natural  and  philofophical  God. 

Moreover,  as  Neptune  was  a name  for  God,  as  manifefting  himfelf  in  the 
fea,  and  ruling  over  it,  fo  was  Juno  another  name  of  God,  as  adting  in  the 
air.  This  is  exprefly  affirmed  both  by  Xeno crates  in  Stobceus  J,  and  Zeno 
in  Laertius  \ And  St.  Auftin  s propounding  this  qucere,  why  Juno  was 
joined  to  Jupiter  as  his  wife  and  filler,  makes  the  Pagans  anfwer  thus  to  it, 

Quia  Jovem  ( inquiunt ) in  cethere  accipimus , in  acre  Junonem  ; lecaufe  we  call 
God  in  the  ether  Jupiter,  in  the  air  Juno.  But  the  reafon,  why  Juno  was 
feminine  and  a goddefs,  is  thus  given  by  Cicero  4,  Pffaminarunt  autem  eum , 

Junoni^  tribuerunt , quod  nihil  eft  aere  mollius\  they  effeminated  the  air , and 
attributed  it  to  Juno  a goddefs,  becaufe  nothing  is  f of  ter  than  it.  Minerva 
was  alfo  fo  me  times  taken  for  afpecial  or  particular  God,  and  then  was  it  no- 
thing fas  Zeno  informs  us)  but  a name  for  the  fupreme  God,  as  paffing 
through  the  (higher)  aether  : which  gave  occafion  to  St.  Auftin  thus  to  ob-  C.  D.  1.  4, 
jedf  againft  the  P;gm  theology.  Si  atheris partem  fuperiorem  Minerva  tenertc-  10. 
dicitur , & hac  occafione  fivgere  poetas,  quod  de  Jovis  capite  nata  fit , cur  non  ^ 74-1 
ergo  ipfa  p>  tius  deorum  regina  deputatur,  quod  fit  Jove  fuperior  ? If  Minerva 
be  faid  to  poffefs  the  higbeft  part  of  the  ether  ; and  the  poets  therefore  to  have 
feigned  her  to  have  been  begotten  from  Jupiter’i  head,  why  is  not  fhe  rather 
called  the  queen  of  the  gods,  fince  fhe  is  fuperior  to  Jupiter  ? Furthermore,  as 
the  fupreme  God  was  called  Neptune  in  the  fea,  and  Juno  in  the  air,  fo  by 
the  fame  reafon  may  we  conclude,  that  he  was  called  Vulcan  in  the  fire. 

Laftly,  as  the  fun  and  moon  were  themfelves  fometime  worfhipped  by  the 
Pagans  for  in ferior  deities,  they  being  fuppofed  to  be  animated  with  particular 
fouls  of  their  own  ; fo  was  the  fupreme  God  alfo  worfhipped  in  them  both, 
fas  well  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  world)  and  that  under  thofe  names  of 
Apollo , and  Liana.  Thus  the  Pagans  appointing  a God  to  prefideover  every 
part  of  the  world,  did  thereby  but  make  the  fupreme  God  polyonymous,  all 
thofe  gods  of  theirs  being  indeed  nothing  but  feveral  names  of  him. 

Which  theology  of  the  ancient  Pagans,  Maximus  Jyrius,  treating 

concerning 

* Ubi  fupra.  4 De  Natur.  Deor.  Lib.  II.  Cap.  XXVI. 

Ubi  fupra.  p,  2994.  Tom.  IX.  Open 

De  Civit.  Dei,  Lib.  IV.  Cap.  X.  p.  74. 
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Matty  other  Pagan  Gods , in  St.  Auftin ; B o-o-jc  I. 


concerning  Homer's  philofophy  (after  he  had  mentioned  his  tripartite  em- 
pire of  the  world,  fliared  between  Jupiter , Neptune,  and  Pluto)  thus  declared^ 
.I'foii  S'  tx'j  xJaAAaj  Trap'  O/.yyy  doyds  ye «£(T£»f  ttccvJoSottuv  0'joy.d,TS)V.  uv  0 f aev  dvorUa? 
M)f  ySSuv  xy.tsH,  0 01  piXorrupo;  w;  7rotx,yy.d.Toov’  efi.v  xSru  xj  do ny;  d*pyf,,  aAA’  *A (lynx 

Jieyjxi,  See.  You  may  find  alfio  in  Homer  other  principles,  and  the  originals  oj 
fever al  names  \ ‘which  the  ignorant  hear  as  fables , but  a philofopher  will  un- 
derjtand  as  things  and  realities.  For  he  affigns  a principle  of  virtue  and  wif- 
dom,  which  he  calls  Minerva  ; another  of  love  and  defire , which  he  calls  Ve- 
nus ; another  of  artificialnefs , and  that  is  Vulcan,  who  rules  over  the  fire. 
And  Apollo  alfio  with  him  pr fide s over  dancings , the  mufies  over  fongs , Mars 
over  war , iEolus  over  winds , and  Ceres  over  fruits.  And  then  does  he  con- 


clude thus,  f)  uSh  fj.to'x;  ’Oy-ngy  xhicv,  vie  hvdra  ohrogov,  «de  dyyfq  'Jyiuo-j,  a\\d 
'/rdvla,  1 uerx  3-nuv  ovoy.drwv,  x)  Situv  Xoym,  x)  Silas  Tiyunr  So  that  no  part  neither 
of  nature , nor  of  the  world , is  to  Homer  godlefs  (or  void  of  a God)  none 
deflitute  of  a ruler , or  without  a fuperior  government ; but  all  things  full  of 
divine  names , and  of  divine  reafon , and  of  divine  art.  Where  his  htlx 
cvogaUtz,  his  divine  names , are  nothing  but  feveral  names  of  God,  as  mani- 
fefting  himfelf  varioufiy  in  the  feveral  things  of  nature,  and  the  parts  of 
the  world,  and  as  prefiding  over  them. 


Wherefore,  befides  thofe  fpecial  gods  of  the  Pagans,  already  mentioned, 
that  were  appointed  to  prefide  over  feveral  parts  of  the  world,  there  are 
others,  which  are  but  feveral  names  of  the  fupreme  God  neither,  as  exer- 
cifing  feveral  offices  and  functions  in  the  world,  and  beftowing  feveral  gifts 
v upon  mankind  : as  when  in  giving  corn  and  fruits,  he  is  called  Ceres  ; in 
beftowing  wine,  Bacchus  \ in  men’s  recovery  of  their  health,  ZEfculapius ; 
in  prefiding  over  traffick  and  merchandizing,  Mercury  \ in  governing  mi- 
litary affairs,  Mars  ; in  ordering  the  winds,  YEolus  ; and  the  like. 

That  the  more  philofophick  Pagans  did  thus  really  interpret  the  fables  of 
the  gods,  and  make  their  many  poetical  and  political  gods  to  be  all  of  them 
but  one  and  the  fame  fupreme  natural  God,  is  evident  from  the  teftimonies 
of  Antifihenes , Plato , Xenocrates , Zeno , Cleantbes , and  Chryfippus , (who  alle- 
gorized all  the  fables  of  the  gods  accordingly)  and  of  Sccevola  the  Roman 
Pontifex , of  Cicero , Varro , Seneca , and  many  others.  But  that  even  their 
Poets  alio  did  fometimes  venture  to  broach  this  arcane  theology,  is  manifeft 
from  thofe  fragments  prekrved  of  Hermefianax  the  Colophonian  amongft 
the  Greeks,  and  of  Valerius  Soranus  amongft  the  Latins-,  the  former  thus 
enumerating  the  chief  Pagan  gods,  and  declaring  them  to  be  all  but  one 
and  the  fame  Numen  : 


ITAa'rwv,  negvtpovn,  AnydiTWg,  KuV^i?,  ’Eawrf?, 

T firmly  Xj 

’Ef/xriV,  'Htpairos  T t xAuTOf,  Ilav,  Zeu?  re 

’.A^t £/**?,  Ixdi^yo;  ’A77-0AAWI/,  tlf  0eoj  if/- 

Pluto , Perfephone , Ceres , ft?  Venus  alma , ft?  Amores, 
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Tritones , Nereus,  Tethys , Neptunus  £5?  ipfe, 

Mercurius , Juno,  Vulcanus , Jupiter , £*?  Pan, 

Diana , L?  Phabus  Jaculator>  funt  Deus  unus. 

The  latter  1 pronouncing  univerfilly,  that  Jupiter  Omnipotent  is 

Deus  unus  if  omnes , 

Gc^,  «//  gods.  Whether  by  his  Jupiter  he  here  meant  the  foul  of 
the  world  only,  as .Varro  would  interpret  him,  agreeably  to  his  own  hypo- 
thecs, or  whether  an  abftradfc  mind  iuperior  to  it;  but  probably  he  made 
this  Jupiter  to  be  all  gods,  upon  thefe  two  accounts ; firft,  as  he  was  the 
begetter  and  creator  of  all  the  other  natural  gods,  which  were  the  Pagans 
inferior  deities,  (as  the  Cars  and  daemons;)  fecondly,  as  that  all  the  other  poe- 
tical and  political  gods  were  nothing  elfe  but  feveral  names  and  notions  of 
him. 

We  jfhall  add,  in  the  I aft.  place,  that  St.  Aujlin,  making  a rhore  full  and 
particular  enumeration  of  the  Pagan  gods,  and  mentioning  amongft  them 
many  others  befides  the  fcledt  Roman  gods,  (which  are  not  now  commonly 
taken  notice  of,)  does  pronounce  univerfally  of  them  all,  according  to  the 
fenfe  of  the  more  intelligent  Pagans,  that  they  were  but  one  and  the  fame 
Jupiter  ; Ipfe  in  athere  fit  Jupiter,  ipfe  in  aere  Juno,  ipfe  in  mari  Neptunus,  De  Civ. 
in  inferioribus  etiam  marts  ipfe  Salacia,  in  terra  Pluto,  in  terra  inferior  elf  c'  ' k 
Proferpina,  in  focis  domejiicis  Vella,  in  fabrorum  fornace  Vulcanus,  in  di'vi-  ^ ‘ 
nanlibus  Apollo,  in  merce  Mercurius,  in  Jano  initiator , in  Termino  termi- 
nator, Saturnus  in  tempore.  Mars  if  Bel  Iona  in  bellis,  Liber  in  vineis,  Ceres  ’^ 
in  frumentis,  Diana  in  filvis,  Minerva  in  in  genii  s.  Ipfe  fit  poftremo  etiam  ilia 
turba  quafi  plebeiorum  deorum , ipfe  profit  nomine  Libcri  virorum  feminibus , . 

&■  nomine  Liberae  fee  min  arum . Ipfe  fit  Diefpiter,  out  partum  perdue  at  ad 
diem  : ipfe  fit,  den  Mena,  quam  prafecerunt  menjlruis  familiar Um , ipfe  Lucmaf 
qua  a parturientibus  invocatur , ipfe  opem  ferat  nafeentibus , excipiem  eos  Jinn 
terra,  if  vocetur  Opis.  Ipfe  in  vagitu  os  aperiat , £5?  vocelur,  Deus  Vagita - 
nus.  Ipfe  levet  de  terra , & vocetur  dea  Lev  ana.  Ipfe  cun  as  tucatur  if  vc- 
cetur  dea  Cunina.  Sit  ipfe  in  deabus  illis,  qua  fata  nafeentibus  canuiiti  if  vo- 
cantur  Carmentes.  Profit  fortaitis , voceturque  Fortuna.  In  Diva  Rum  in  a 
mammam  parvulis  immulgeat.  In  Diva  Potina  potionem  immifeeat.  In  Diva 
Edit  c a efcam  prabeat . De  p'avore  infantium  Paventia  nuncupetur.  De  fpe  qua 
vemt  Venilia;  de  v-oluptate  Volupia.  De  a Phi  Agenoria.  De  jiimiilis,  quihus 
ad  nimium  a Plum  homo  impellitur , dea  Stimula  nominetur.  Strenua  dea  fit , Jlre- 
nuum  faciendo.  Numeria  qua  numerare  doceat ; Camsena  qua  canere.  Ipfe 
fit  if  Deus  Confus  prabendo  confilia  ; & Dea  Sehtia  fententias  infpirando.  Ipfe 
dea  Juventas , qua  pojl  pratextam  e He  i pi  at  juvenilis  atatis  exordia.  Ipfe  fit 
Fortuna  Barbata , qua  adultos  barba  induit , quos  honor  are  voluerit.  Ipfe  in  Juga- 
tino  Deo  conjuges  jungat ; if  cum  virgini  uxori  zona  folvitur , ipfe  invocetur  if 
dea  Virginenfis  invocetur.  Ipfe  fit  Mutinus,  qui  eft  apud  Cra-cos  Priapus,- Ji- 
■11  on  pudet,  Hac  omnia  qua  dixi , if  quaeunque  non  dixi,  hi  omnes  dii  deaque 

S f f fit 

? Apud  Auguftin.de  Civit.  Dei,  Lib.  VII.  Cap,  IX,  p;  131. 
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fit  unus  Jupiter  j five  Jint , ut  quidam  volant , omnia  ijla  partes  ejus,  ficut  eis 
videtur , quibus  eum  placet  ejfe  mundi  animum  •,  five  virtutes  ejus , qu<£  Jententia 
velut  magnortm  multorumque  doblorum  eft.  Let  us  grant , according  to  the  Pa- 
gans, fupreme  God  is  in  the  tether  Jupiter  •,  in  the  air  Juno  •,  in  the 

fea  Neptune  *,  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  fea  Salacia  ; in  the  earth  Pluto  •,  in 
the  inferior  parts  thereof  Proferpina  ; in  the  domeftick  hearths  Vefta-,  in  the 
fmiths  forges  Vulcan  *,  in  divination  Apollo  ; in  traffick  and  merchandize  Mer- 
cury ; in  the  beginnings  of  things  Janus  ; in  the  ends  of  them  Terminus  •,  in 
time  Saturn  •,  in  wars  Mars  and  Bellona  ; in  the  vineyards  Liber  •,  in  the 
corn-fields  Ceres  ; in  the  woods  Diana  j and  in  wits  Minerva.  Let  him  be  alfo 
that  troop  of  plebeian  gods ; let  him  prefde  over  the  feeds  of  men  under  the 
name  of  Liber,  and  of  women  under  the  name  of  Libera  ; let  him  be  Diefpiter, 
that  brings  forth  the  birth  to  light  let  him  be  the  goddefs  Mena,  whom  they 
have  fet  over  womens  monthly  courfes  ; let  him  be  Lucina,  invoked  by  women  in 
child-bearing ; let  him  be  Opis,  who  aids  the  new-born  infants  •,  let  him  be 
Deus  Vagitanus,  that  opens  their  mouths  to  cry  ; let  him  be  the  goddefs  Le- 
vana,  which  is  faid  to  lift  them  up  from  the  earth  ■,  and  the  goddefs  Cunina, 
that  defends  their  cradles  j let  him  be  the  Carmentes  alfo,  who  foretel  the 
fates  of  infants  •,  let  him  be  Fortune,  as  prefiding  over  fortuitous  events',  let 
him  be  Diva  Rumina,  which  fuckles  the  infant  with  the  breafts Diva  Potina, 
which  gives  it  drink  and  Diva  Educa,  which  affords  it  meat ; let  him  be  cal- 
led the  goddefs  Paventia,  from  the  fear  of  infants  ; the  goddefs  Venilia,  from 
hope  the  goddefs  Volupia,  from  pie  afire  *,  the  goddefs  Agenoria,  from  ablin?  ; 
the  goddefs  Stimula,  from  provoking  ; the  goddefs  Strenua,  from  making  ftrong 
and  vigorous  \ the  goddefs  Numeria,  which  teacheth  to  number  \ the  goddefs 
Camaena,  which  teaches  to  fing  ; let  him  be  Deus  Confus,  as  giving  counfel  *, 
and  Dea  Sentia,  as  infpiring  men  with  fenfe  ; let  him  be  the  goddefs  Juventas, 
which  has  the  guar dianjhip  of  young  men  \ and  Fortuna  Barbata,  which  upon 
fome  more  than  others  liberally  beftoweth  beards  •,  let  him  be  Deus  Jugatinus, 
which  joins  man  and  wife  together  •,  and  Dea  Virginenfis,  which  is  then  in- 
voked, when  the  girdle  of  the  bride  is  loofed  •,  laftly , let  him  be  Mutinus  alfo 
(which  is  the  fame  with  Priapus  amongfl  the  Greeks ) if  you  will  not  be  afhamed 
to  fay  it.  Let  all  thefe  gods  and  goddeffes,  and  many  more  ( which  I have  not 
mentioned)  be  one  ana  the  fame  Jupiter,  whether  as  parts  of  him,  which  is 
agreeable  to  their  op  in  on,  who  hold  him  to  be  the  foul  of  the  world  ; or  elfe  as 
his  virtues  only , which  is  the  fenfe  of  many  and  great  Pagan  dobiors. 

But  that  the  authority  and  reputation  of  a late  learned  and  induflrious  wri- 
ter, G.  / Voffius,  may  not  here  fTand  in  our  way,  or  be  a prejudice  to  us, 
we  think  it  neceflary  to  take  notice  of  one  paffige  of  his,  in  his  book  de 
Theologia  Gentili , and  freely  to  cenfure  the  fame  ; where,  treating  concerning 
that  Pagan  goddefs  Venus , he  writeth  thus  1 : Ex  philofophica  de  diis  doblrina, 
Venus  ejl  vel  Luna  (ut  vidimus)  vel  Lucifer,  five  Hef perns.  Sed  ex  poetic  a ac 
civili,  fupra  hos  ccelos  ftaluuntur  mentes  qu cedant  a fyderibus  diverfe : quomodb 
Jovem,  Apollinem,  Junonem,  V enerern,  caterofque  Deos  Confentes , confiderare 
jubet  Apuleius.  Quippe  eos,  (/'^«;Vjnatura  vifibus  noftris  denegavit : necnon 
tamen  intelledtu  eos  mirabundi  contemplamur,  acie  mentis  acrius  contem- 

plantLS. 

i * De  Theolog.  G«ntili,  Lib,  II.  Cap.  XXXI.  p.  172. 
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p lances.  Quid  apertius  hie , quarn  ah  eo  per  Deos  Confentes  intelligi , non  cor- 
pora cccleftia  vel  fubccelejlia , fed  fublimiorem  quondam  naturam , nee  nifi  animis 
confpicuam  ? According  to  the  philofophick  doQrine  concerning  the  gods,  Venus 
is  either  the  Moon,  or  Lucifer,  or  Hefperus  •,  hut  according  to  the  poetick 
and  civil  theology  of  the  Pagans , there  were  certain  eternal  minds , placed  above 
the  heavens,  difttndl  from  the  Jlars  : accordingly  as  Apuleius  requires  us  to  con - 
fider  Jupiter  and  Apollo,  Juno  and  Venus,  and  all  thofe  other  gods  called 
Confentes ; he  affirming  of  them , that  though  nature  bad  denied  them  to  our  fight, 
yet  notwithftanding , by  the  diligent  contemplation  of  our  minds , we  apprehend  and 
admire  them.  JVhere  nothing  can  be  more  plain  (faith  Voffiius ) than  that  the 
Dii  Confentes  were  underftood  by  Apuleius,  neither  to  be  celefiial  nor fitbcelefiial 
bodies , but  a certain  higher  nature  perceptible  only  to  our  minds.  Upon 
which  words  of  his  we  (hall  make  thefe  following  remarks  ; firft,  that  this 
learned  writer  feems  here,  as  all'o  throughout  that  whole  book  of  his,  to  mif- 
take  the  philofophick  theology  of  Scccvola  and  Varro , and  others,  for  that 
which  was  phyfiological  only  •,  (which  phyfiological  theology  of  the  Pagans 
will  be  afterwards-declared  by  us.)  For  the  philofophick  theology  of  the 
Pagans  did  not  deify  natural  and  lenfible  bodies  only,  but  the  principal  part 
thereof  was  the  afierting  of  one  fupreme  and  univerfal  Numen,  from  whence 
all  their  other  gods  were  derived.  Neither  was  Venus , according  to  this  phi- 
lofophick and  arcane  theology,  taken  only  for  the  moon,  or  for  Lucifer  or 
Hefperus,  as  this  learned  writer  conceives,  but,  as  we  have  already  proved, 
for  the  fupreme  Deity  alfo,  either  according  to  its  univerfal  notion,  or  fome 
particular  confideration  thereof.  Wherefore  the  philofophick  theology, 
both  of  Scavola  and  Varro,  and  others,  was  called  natural,  not  as  phyfiolo- 
gical  only,  but  (in  another  fenfe)  as  real  and  true  ; it  being  the  theology 
neither  of  cities,  nor  of  ftages  or  theatres,  but  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
wife  men  in  it:  philofophy  being  that  properly,  which  confiders  the  abfolute 
truth  and  nature  of  things.  Which  philofophick  theology  therefore  was  op- 
poled,  both  to  the  civil  and  poetical,  as  confifting  in  opinion  and  fancy 
only.  Our  fecond  remark  is,  that  Voffiius  does  here  alfo  feem  incongruoufly 
to  make  both  the  civil  and  poetical  theology,  asfuch,  to  philofophize ; where- 
as the  firft  of  thefe  was  propely  nothing  but  the  law  of  cities  and  common- 
wealths, together  with  vulgar  opinion  and  error  ; and  the  fecond  nothing 
but  fancy,  fidfion  and  fabulofity.  Poetarum  ifta  funt,  faith  Cotta  in  Cicero  1 ; 
nos  autem  philofophi  effie  vclumus,  rerum  authores,  non  fabularum.  Thofe  things 
belong  to  poets,  but  we  would  be  philofophers , authors  of  things  (or  realities) 
and  not  of  fables.  But  the  main  thing,  which  we  take  notice  of  in  thefe  words 
of  Voffiius  is  this,  that  they  feem  to  imply  the  Confentes , and  felecf,  and  other 
civil  and  poetical  gods  of  the  Pagans,  to  have  been  generally  accounted  fo 
many  fubftantial  and  eternal  minds,  or  underftanding  beings  fuperceleftial 
and  independent;  their  Jupiter  being  put  only  in  an  equality  with  Apollo , 
Juno,  Venus , and  the  reft.  For  which,  fince  Voffiius  pretends  no  other 
manner  of  proof  than  only  from  Apuleius  his  de  Deo  Socratis , who  was  a Pla- 
tonick  philofopher  ; we  final  1 here  make  it  evident,  that  he  was  not  rightly 
underftood  by  Voffiius  neither : which  yet  ought  not  to  be  thought  any  dero- 

S f f 2 " gation 

1 De  Natur.  Deor.  I.ib.  III.  Cap.  XXX f.  p 3096.  Tom.  IX.  Oper. 
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gation  from  this  eminent  philologer,  (whofe  polymathy  and  multifarious 
learning  is  readily  acknowledged  by  us)  that  he  was  not  fo  well  verfed  in 
all  the  niceties  and  pundtilio’s  of  the  Platonick  fchool.  For  though  Apu- 
leius do  in  that  book,  befides  thofe  vifible  gods  the  ftars,  take  notice  of 
another  kind  of  invifible  ones,  fuch  as  the  twelve  Confentes , and  others, 
which  (he  faith)  we  may  animis  conjeCtare,.  per  varias  utilitates  in  vita 
agenda , animadverfas  in  Us  rebus,  quibus  eorum  finguli  curant  •,  make  a con- 
jecture of  by  our  minds  from  the  various  utilities  in  human  life , perceived 
from  thofe  things , which  each  of  thefe  take  care  of:  yet  that  he  was  no  bi- 
got in  this  civil  theology,  is  manifeft  from  hence,  becaufe  in  that  very 
place,-  he  declares  as  well  againft  fuperftition,  as  irreligious  prophanenefs. 
And  his  dcfign  there  was  plainly  no  other,  than  to  reduce  the  civil  and  poe- 
tical theologies  of  the  Pagans  into  fome  handfome  conformity  and  agree- 
ment with  that  philofophical,  natural,  and  real  theology  of  theirs,  which  ? 
derived  all  the  gods  from  one  fupreme  and  univerfal  Numen  : but  this  he 
endeavours  to  do  in  the  Platonick  way,  himlelf  being  much  addidled  to 
that  philofophy.  Hos  deos  in  fublimi  atheris  vertice  locatos , Plato  exifti- 
mat  veros , incorporates,  animates , fine  ullo  neque  fine  neque  exordio,  fed  pror- 
fus  ac  retro  ceviternos , corporis  contagione  fud  quidem  naturd  remotos,  in - 
genio  ad  fummam  beatitudinem  porredo,  &e.  Quorum  parentem,  qui  omnium 
rerum  dominator  atque  auctor  eft,  folum  ab  omnibus  nexibus  patiendi  aliquid 
gerendive,  nulla  vice  ad  alicujus  rei  mutua  obftriClum,  cur  ego  nunc  dicere 
exordiar  ? Cum  Plato  ccelefti  facundia  praditus , frequentiffme  prccdicet,  hunc 
folum  majefiatis  incredibili  quadam  nimietate  & ineffabili,  non  pojfe  penuria 
fermonis  humani  quavis  oratione  vel  modice  comprehendi.  All  thefe  gods 
placed  in  the  higheft  ether  Plato  thinks  to  be  true,  incorporeal,  animal , 
without  beginning  or  end,  eternal,  happy  in  themfelves  without  any  exter- 
nal good.  'The  parent  of  which  gods , 'who  is  the  Lord  and  author  of  all  things, 
and  who  is  alone  free  from  all  bonds  of  doing  and  fuffering , why  fhould  I go 
about  in  words  to  defer ibe  him  ? Since  Plato,  who  was  endued  with  mcjl  hea- 
venly eloquence,  equal  to  the  immortal  gods , does  often  declare,  that  this 
higheft  God , by  reafon  of  his  excefs  of  majefty,  is  both  ineffable  and  incom- 
prehenfible.  From  which  words  of  Apuleius  it  is  plain,  that  according  to 
him,  the  twelve  Confentes,  and  all  the  other  invifible  gods  were  derived 
from  one  original  Deity,  as  their  parent  and  author.  But  then  if  you  » 
demand,  what  gods  of  Plato  thefe  fhould  be,  to  which  Apuleius  would 
here  accommodate  the  civil  and  poetick  gods  contained  in  thofe  two  ■> 
verfes  of  Ennius, 


and  the  reft  of  this  kind,  that  is,  all  their  other  gods  (properly  fo - 
called)  invifible  ? we  reply,  that  thefe  are  no  other  than  Plato’s  ideas, 
or  firft  paradigms  and  patterns  of  things  in  the  archetypal  world,  - 
which  is  the  divine  Intellect  (and  his  fecond  hypoftafis)  derived  from 
his  firft  original  Deity,  and  mod  fimple  monad.  For  as  Plato  wri- 


Juno,  Vefta,  Minerva,  Ceres , Diana,  Venus,  Mars , 
Mercurius, . Jovt\  Neptunus , Vulcanus,  Apollo. 
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world  mufi  needs  be  the  image  of  another  intelligible  one.  And  again  afterwards, 

Tin  tuIv  £ www  aUTO*  Wj  byoiOTr,rx  o £uvi rd;  ^'MiTryre  ; rwv  ^ev  vj  err  y.egvs  Eion  7r;(pvy.brav  Plato  in  Tim 
uv)i(v)  xxlaoPiUTuyev’  dreXel  yxpiotxb;  vbev  7T6t  xv  yeioilo  xxXov  v o’  e~i  txXXx  {fix  £ r 3° 
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x*0’  ev  f koctx  yevif  yb^tx,  ttxvtxi  byoiOTxiov  aarw  E.’vat  tiSoj^ev.  Ta  d«  vorj-n- 

£moj  iravla  exeTio  ev  EauTW  TregtXxQbv  ej^ei,  xaS-XTrsf)  ode  o y.ocryQ-’  y:yx;  ow,  t£  xXXx 

Soeyyxlx  <rweoi> tev  o pda’  1^02/  animal  was  the  pattern,  according  to  whofe 
likenefs  he  that  made  this  great  animal  of  the  world,  framed  it  ? Certainly, 
we  rnujl  not  think  it  to  be  any  particular  animal , fince  nothing  can  be  per- 
fectly which  is  made  according  to  an  mperfebl  copy.  Let  us  therefore  con- 
clude it  to  be  that  animal,  which  containeth  all  other  animals  in  it  as  its 
parts.  For  that  intelligible  world  containeth  all  intelligible  animals  in  it, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  this  fenfible  world  doth  us,  and  other  fenfible  animals. 
Wherefore  Plato  himftlf,  here  and  elfewhere  fpeaking  obfcurely  of  this 
intelligible  world,  and  the  ideas  of  it,  no  wonder,  if  many  of  his  Pa- 
gan followers  have  abfurdly  made  fo  many  diftindt  animals  and  gods  of 
them.  Amongft  whom  A[. uleitis  accordingly  would  refer  all  the  civil  and 
poetick  gods  of  the  Pagans  (I  mean  their  gods,  properly  fo  called  invifi- 
ble)  to  this  intelligible  world  of  Plato’s,  and  thofe  feveral  ideas  of  it.  Nei-&  Cyril. 
ther  was  Apuleius  lingular  in  this,  but  others  of  the  Pagan  theologers  did  the";//‘ 
like’,  as  for  example,  Julian  in  his  book  againftthe  Chriftians;  0ex\  bvoyxget  ‘ 2' 

IIA drccv  tv;  ey(pxvs7;,  yXiov,  f)  <reX vvyv,  as~p  ^ xpvo'v,  aAA  vtoi  tuv  xtpxvuv  eiViv 
Ei’xovEf ’ o (pouvoyn(&‘  toT;  o<pQxXyoi;  tiAi©-1,  tv  vorjrv  f,  yri  (pxivoyew'  voj  -rrxXw,  j (pxwoytvn 
to  if  ctpQxXyol;  r.yuv  ceXr.v/i,  tuv  x~guv  exxf'ov,  eiv.ove;  el/ri  tuv  voy , uv"  exelvv;  vv  tv; 
x<pxve7;  $ev;  ewnxoyov\x;  x?  avvvTrx^yovlx; , ijt  xvtv  ra  bnyivgyv  yewqSevlx;,  xj 

7rgocXQbvTixi;,b  TIXxtuv  oidev’  iIxotu;  vv<pn<r)vo  dnyiv^yo;  o trxf  xvtu,  Beoi,  7rfi  ; t v;x(pxve~f 
A eyuv,  Oewv,  rwv  iy(pxvxv  JVjAovote*  y.oivo;  de  xytporeguv  dyyivpyd;  vto;  o Teyjjr\<TXye\iC$y 
vfixvav  yriv,  x}  SxX x<t<txv,  fj  x<r^x  yevricrx;,  tx  t vtuv  oc^ervnx’  Plato  indeed  fpeak - 
eth  of  certain  vifible  gods,  the  fun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  Jlars , and  the  hea- 


ven ; but  thefe  are  all  but  images  of  other  invifible  gods  that  vifible  fun , 
which  we  fee  with  our  eyes,  is  but  an  image  of  another  intelligible  and  in - 
vifible  one  : fo  hkewife  the  vifible  moon,  and  every  one  of  the  Jlars , are  but  the 
images  and  refemblances  of  another  moon,  and  of  other  ftars  intelligible . 
Wherefore  Plato  acknowledged  alfo  thefe  other  invifible  gods , inexifling  and  co- 
exifting  with  the  Demiurgus,  from  whom  they  were  generated  and  produced. 
That  Demiurgus  in  him  thus  be  fpeaking  thefe  invifible  and  intelligible  gods  \ 
Ye  gods  of  gods , that  is,  ye  invifible  gods , who  are  the  gods  and  caufes  of  the 
vifible  gods.  There  is  one  common  maker  therefore  of  both  thefe  kinds  of  gods  *, 
who  firfi  of  all  made  a heaven , earth,  fea,  and  Jlars,  in  the  intelligible  world , 
as  the  archetypes  and  paradigms  of  thefe  in  the  fenfible.  Where  St.  Cyril  in 
his  Confutation  writeth  thus  ; ’loixe  Je  Six  tvtuv  o yewxi&y  nylv  TvXixvoc,  tx; 
iSix;  PaAEcSat  xxlxbriXvv,  x;  ird\\  yh  vQlxc,  ^ JtpEfavai  x«0’  Ixvtx;  Su^yjal^blxi 
IIAarcov,  i:b?X  Je  f)  cvvoix;  etvxi  3e«  biogl^elxr  tt?^u  owu;  nco'xv  lyyi  to7;  xvtv 
yxQri txi;  X7rxgx<h)ii0v  clvxi  (pxtr'i  to'v  £7rl  tm  be  Xoyov  oi  txvtx  Teyynxi’  tx  yxg 
abv\  yxi^tTu,  <pnQ iv  b ’AgtroTcXvi;,  Tig£Ti<ryxTx  yxg  dry  r.xi  el  eov,  vbev  i rgd; 
to'v  xbyov.  This  our  excellent  Julian,  by  his  intelligible  and  invifible  gods, 
feems  here  to  mean  thofe  ideas,  which  Plato  fome times  contends  to  be  fub- 
Jlances,  and  to  fubfijl  alone  by  th  cm f elves,  and  fome  times  again  deter  mine  th 

to 
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to  hi  nothing  but  notions  or  conceptions  in  the  mind  of  God.  But  however 
the  matter  be , the  Jkilful  in  this  kind  of  learning  affirm , that  thefe  ideas 
have  been  rejected  by  Platob  own  difciples  Ariftotle  difcarding  them  as 
figments,  or  at  leaf  fuch , as  being  meer  notions  could  have  no  real  caufa- 
lity  and  influence  upon  things.  But  the  meaning  of  this  Pagan  theology- 
may  be  more  fully  underftood  from  what  the  fame  St.  Cyril  thus  fur- 
ther objedleth  againft  it  *,  TT^ovnrxyzi  tf;  bn  kx\  tuv  ly.(pxvbSv  f)  tUv  voyituv 
' bnynsgycg  in»  o tuv  o Xuv  3-£0j,  o'  ynv  fj  ioxvbv  T£ytVYirxy.£v@r’9  ore  toIvvv  y.xhx 
xv to;  btuy.oXoyriy.iv  ivxgyug,  tvtuv  t£  kxxuvxv  yevzav^yo;  Inn  o xymy1@y  Ssog, 
orw?  atlrs  yeyz vn&xi  (prur'tv  avrbg,  trvvvTrxoyziv  ts  zvjnxgy'iv  xvtu,  Trug,  e’nri 
y.ot,  tu  ayswriTU  Seu  <rw7rxg%zi  to  yewvnbv  % Ivvttx^u  bl  xxtx  7roiov  Tgbvov  ; 
yyeTg  y\v  yxg  xysvtflov  ovtx  to\  t » 0£»  Xoyov,  cvvvTrxgysiv  xvxfxxlug  tu  (pvcrxvli  btyyci- 
bfbyzfyx,  x)  iwTrxpyjtv  y.lv  xvtu,  i rco'XQPv  b\  yevvyldg  t'£  xvtV  o'  y ri  rr,;  n XxTuv^y 
tv^iTtiinlx;  crvvriyogog  xxgi£r,c,  xydvrp.ov  y\v  itvxt  (prjrrl  rov  xvutxtu  heo v’  ivvTrx^yjn  bl 
xvtv  yevvyQvvxt  7rgoz?$i'i’v  t«;  7 rx(f  avTX  ytyovoTxg,  tx  ttxv\x  mhuv  f,  avfyluv' 
The  fenfe  whereof  feems  to  be  this-,  Julian  addeth , that  the  God  of  the 
univerfe , who  'made  heaven  and  earth , is  alike  the  Demiurgus,  both  of  thefe 
fenfible,  and  of  the  other  intelligible  things.  If  therefore  the  ingenit  God 
be  alike  the  creator  of  both , how  can  he  affirm  thofe  things , that  are  cre- 
ated by  him , to  co-exif  with,  and  inexifl  in  him  ? How  can  that , which  is 
created , co-exif  with  the  ingenit  God  ? but  much  lefs  can  it  inexifl  in  him. 
For  we  Chrifiians  indeed  affirm,  that  the  unmade  IVord  of  God  doth  of 
neceffity  co-exif  with , and  inexifl  in  the  father,  it  proceeding  from  him , not  by 
way  of  creation,  but  of  generation.  But  this  defender  of  Platonick  trifles, 
acknowledging  the  fupreme  God  to  be  ingenit , affirmeth,  notwithfi anding,  thofe 
things,  which  were  made  and  created  by  him , to  inexifl  in  him  thus  ming- 
ling and  confounding  all  things.  Where  notwithftanding,  Julian , and  the 
Platonick  Pagans  would  in  all  probability  reply,  that  thofe  ideas  of  the  in- 
telligible and  archetypal  world  (which  is  the  firft  vac,  or  Intellect)  proceed- 
ing from  the  higheft  hypoftafis,  and  original  Deity,  by  way  of  necefTary 
and  eternal  emanation,  are  no  more  to  be  accounted  creatures,  than  the 
Chriftian  A by&  and  therefore  might,  with  as  little  abfurdity,  be  faid  to 

exift  with  and  in  that  firft  original  Deity.  But  befides,  the  fame  Julian, 
elfewhere  in  that  book  of  his,  accommodates  this  Platonick  notion  alfo  to 
the  Pagan  gods  in  particular,  in  like  manner  as  Hpuleius  had  done  before, 
Ar  C Jut. writing  of  uEfculapius , after  this  canting  way  -,  o yxg  Zm,  lv  yh  to ?g  vomo7$ 
L 6.p.  200.  faura  tow  ’A<rxXy7nbv  eymn<r£vf  tig  bl  Try  ym  bix  tv;  t'Aix  yovly*  Ifurig  flyWiv' 
ar^-1  £7rl  yrig  fxvn  7roir)Txy£v(^y  vrgbobov,  Ivocibug  y\v  Iv  awOow7ra  y.o:(pri  7rzc\  t ijv 
’ETibxvgov  itpdvn,  &c.  Jupiter,  amongfl  the  intelligible  things,  generated  out  of 
himfelf  /Efculapius,  and  by  the  generative  life  of  the  fun  manifefied  him  here 
upon  earth , he  coming  down  from  heaven,  and  appearing  in  a human  form,  firfl 
about  Epidaurus,  and  from  thence  extending  his  falutary  power  or  virtue  over 
the  whole  earth.  Where  JEfculapius  is,  firft  of  all,  the  eternal  idea  of  the  me- 
dicinal art  or  fkill  generated  by  the  fupreme  God  in  the  intelligible  world  ; 
which  afterward,  by  the  vivifick  influence  of  the  fun,  was  incarnated,  and 
appeared  in  a human  form  at  Epidaurus.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  that  Julian , 
who  was  fo  great  an  oppofer  of  the  incarnation  of  the  eternal  Logos,  in 

our 
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our  Saviour  Jefus  Chrift.  Neither  was  this  doftrine  of  many  .intelli- 
gible god?,  and  powers  eternal,  ( of  which  the  archetypal  world  con- 
fiftethffirft  invented  by  Platonick  Pagans,  after  the  times  of  Chriftianity, 
as  lb  me  might  fufpeCt  ; but  that  there  was  fuch  a thing  extant  before 
amonoft  them  alfo,  may  be  concluded  from  this  pafiage  of  Philos:  &DtC«nfuf. 
uni  0 3 eo;  ocpvSrnvi;  ireft  avrov  Xyji  bivdyap  douyxs  <rwTj^i«f  ts  ytvopm  irxtrots'  £1  345-  Par- 

ccZ  TUTUIV  TWU  Sivdy.£uv,  b otuwfxxlo;  v.a.1  vojjto'j  iirdyn  xo<ry.(&,  to  t«  tpxmy.iv\s  T»Jf 
dpynlnrcv,  ISeoas  ocopxto^  s-urvtOfk,  umreo  bt^  <rw/xa<nv  oexr cif*  xxlxvXxysvIe;  ttv 

Tivs;  rr,v  EXtoTECX  TWV  KOP/AW  (pU(T4V f « jbtOUOU  0 t££U£ltt<raVf  CCAAOC,  KOU  TOO  KOOAAirOO  TOO* 
lv  uvtoTs  yefv,  %Xi ov,  x)  c-eAiW,  x)  tou  <rufX7rxv1x  v'gajov,  olirs^  bod  xlSe&tvUs  0£&; 
ixaXea-xv  Though  God  be  but  one , .ytf  hath  he  about  himfelf  innumerable  auxi- 
liatory  powers , all  of  them  falutiferous , and  procuring  the  good  of  that  which 
is  made,  &c.  Moreover,  by  thefe  powers , rzW  0a/  0/  them,  is  the  incorporeal 
and  intelligible  world  compared,  which  is  the  archetype  of  this  vifible  world , 
that  conjifiing  of  invifible  ideas , this  doth  of  vifible  bodies.  Wherefore , /c7we 

admiring,  with  a kind  of  ajlonifhment , the  nature  of  both  thefe  worlds , have  not 
only  deified  the  whole  of  them,  but  alfo  the  moft  excellent  parts  in  them,  as  the  fun , 
and  the  moon,  and  the  whole  heaven,  which  they  fcruple  not  at  all  to  call  gods. 

Where  Philo  feems  to  fpeak  of  a double  fun,  moon,  and  heaven,  as  Julian 
did,  the  one  fenfible,  the  other  intelligible.  Moreover,  Plotinus  himfelf 
fometimes  complies  with  this  notion,  he  calling  the  ideas  of  the  divine  In- 
tellect vovthc  3f»V,  intelligible  gods-,  as  in  that  place  before  cited,  where  he 
exhorteth  men,  afcending  upward  above  the  foul  of  the  world,  $£«?  CpveTv 
to  praife  the  intelligible  gods,  that  is,  the  divine  Intellect,  which,  as 


VOTiTHC, 


he  elfewhere  1 writeth,  is  both  ft?  ^ noXXo),  one  and  many. 


We  have  now  given  a full  account  of  Apuleius  his  fenfe  in  that  book  de 
Deo  Socratis , concerning  the  civil  and  poetical  Pagan  gods;  which  was  not 
to  alTert  a multitude  of  fubftantial  and  eternal  deities  or  minds  independent 
in  them,  but  only  to  reduce  the  vulgar  theology  of  the  Pagans,  both  their 
civil  and  poetical,  into  fome  conformity  with  the  natural,  real,  and  phi- 
lofophick  theology  ; and  this  according  to  Platonick  principles.  Wherein 
many  other  of  the  Pagan  Platonifls,  both  before  and  after  Chriftianity, 
concurred  with  him  ; they  making  the  many  Pagan  invifible  gods  to  be 
really  nothing  but  the  eternal  ideas  of  the  divine  intelled,  (called  by  them 
the  parts  of  the  intelligible  and  archetypal  world)  which  they  fuppofed  to 
have  been  the  paradigms  and  patterns,  according  to  which  this  fenfible 
world,  and  all  particular  things  therein,  were  made,  and  upon  which  they 
depended,  they  being  only  participations  of  them.  Wherefore,  though 
this  may  well  be  looked  upon  as  a monftrous  extravagancy  in  thefe  Platonick 
philofophers,  thus  to  talk  of  the  divine  ideas,  or  the  intelligible  and  arche- 
typal paradigms  of  things,  not  only  as  fubftantial,  but  alfo  as  fo  many 
feveral  animals,  perfons  and  gods  ; it  being  their  humour  thus  upon  all 
flight  occafions  to  multiply  gods : yet  neverthelefs  mull  it  be  acknowledged, 
that  they  did  at  the  very  fame  time  declare  all  thefe  to  have  been  derived  from 
one  fupreme  Deity,  and  not  only  fo,  but  alfo  to  exift  in  it  ; as  they  did  like- 
wife  at  other  times,  when  unconcerned  in  this  bufinefs  of  their  Pagan  po- 

lytheifm, 

* Vide  Ennead,  V.  Lib.  VIII.  Cap.  JX  p.  550. 
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lytheifm,  Freely  acknowledge  all  thefe  intelligible  ideas  to  be  really  nothing 
elfe  but  vori[xoiTa.,  conceptions  in  the  mind  of  Cod , or  the  firfb  Intellect, 
(though  not  fuch  flight  accidental  and  e van  id  ones,  as  thole  conceptions  and 
modifications  of  our  human  fouls  are)  and  confequently  not  to  be  fo  many 
diftind  fubftances,  perfons,  and  gods,  (much  lefs  independent  ones)  hut  only 
fo  many  partial  confiderations  of  the  Deity.  • ' .. 

What  a rabble  of  invifible  gods  and  goddefles  the  Pagans  had,  be- 
. Tides  thofe  their  dii ■ noliles , and  dii  major  urn  gentium,  their  noble  and  greater 
gods  (which  were  the  Confentes'  and  Selefti)  hath  been  already  fiiowed  out 
of  St.  Aufiin , from  Varro , and  others ; as  namely,  Dea  Mena , Deits  Vagita- 
nus,  Dea  Levana,Dea  Cunina , Diva  Rumina , Diva  Potina , Diva  Educa , Diva 
Paventina , Dea  Venilia , Dea  Agenoria , Dea  Stimula , Dea  Strenua , Dea  Nu- 
meria , Deus  Cotifus , Dea  Sentia , Dens  Jugal inus,  Dea  Virginenfis , Deus  Mutinus. 
To  which  might  be  added  more  out  of  other  places  of  the  lame  St.  Aufiin , as 
Dea  Deverra , Deus  Domiducus , Deus  Domilius , Manturna , Dm  P^/er  67D- 

zgw,  j)<?£  Mater  Prema , Df<z  Pertunda , Dea  Rufina , D<^  Collatina , Dea  Val- 
lonia , Dea  Seia , Dra  Segetia , Dea  Put  Hina,  Deus  Nodotus,  Dea  Volutina,  Dea 
Patelena,  Dea  Hofiilina , Dea  Flora , Dea  Ladlurtia,  Dea  Maiura , Dea  Runcina. 
Befides  which,  there  are  yet  fo  many  more  of  thefe  Pagan  gods  and  god- 
defies  extant  in  other  writers,  as  that  they  cannot  be  all  mentioned  or  enu- 
merated by  us  ; divers  whereof  have  very  fmall,  mean,  and  contempti- 
ble offices  affigned  to  them,  as  their  names  for  the  molt  part  do  imply  ; 
fome  of  which  are  fuch,  as  that  they  were  not  fit  to  be  here  interpreted. 
Prom  whence  it  plainly  appears,  that  there  was  p-n&v  dStov,  nothing  at  all 
without  a God  to  thefe  Pagans,  they  having  fo  ftronga  perfuafion,  that  divine 
providence  extended  itfelf  to  all  things,  and  expreffing  it  after  this  manner, 
by  affigning  to  every  thing  in  nature,  and  every  part  of  the  world,  and 
whatfoever  was  done  by  men,  fome  particular  god  or  godckfs.by  name, 
to  prefide  over  it.  Now,  that  the  intelligent  Pagans  fhould  believe  in 
good  earned,  that  all  thefe  invifible  gods  and  goddeffes  of  theirs  were  fo 
many  feveral  fubftantial  minds,  or  underftanding  beings  eternal  and  un- 
made, really  exifting  in  the  world,  is  a thing  in  itfelf  utterly  incredible. 
Fow  how  could  any  polfibly  perfuade  themfelves,  that  there  was  one  e- 
ternal  unmade  mind  or  fpirit;  which,  for  example,  effentially  prefided  over 
the  rockings  of  infant’s  cradles,  and  nothing  elfe?  another  over  the 
fweeping  of  houfes  ? another  over  ears  of  corn  ? another  over  the 
hufks  of  grain  ? and  another  over  the  knots  of  draw  and  grafs,  and  the 
like?  And  the  cafe  is  the  very  fame  for  thofe  other  noble  gods  of  theirs  (as 
they  call  them)  the  Confentes,  and  Seledli  fince  there  can  be  no  rea- 
fon  given,  why  thofe  fhould,  all  of  them,  be  fo  many  fubftantial  and 
eternal  fpirits  felf-exiftent  or  unmade,  if  none  of  the  oilier  were  fuch. 
Wherefore,  if  thefe  be  not  all  fo  many  feveral  fubftantial  and  eternal 
minds,  fo  many  felf-exifting  and  independent  deities,  then  arnali  they,  of 
neceffity,  be  either  feveral  partial  confiderations  of  the  Deity,  viz.  the 
feveral  manifeftations  of  the  divine  power  and  providence  perfonated,  . 
or  elfe  inferior  minifters  of  the  fame.  And  thus  have  we  alrtady. 

5 fhewed 
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fhewed,  that  the  more  high-flown  and  Platonick  Pagans  (as  Julian , Apu * 
leius,  and  others)  underftood  thefe  Confentes  and  feledt  gods,  and  all  the 
other  inviftble  ones,  to  be  really  nothing  elfe,  but  the  ideas  of  the  intelli- 
gible and  archetypal  world,  (which  is  the  divine  intelledt  *,)  that  is  indeed, 
but  partial  confiderations  of  the  Deity,  as  virtually  and  exemplarily  con- 
taining all  things:  whilft  others  of  them,  going  in  a more  plain  and  eafy 
, way,  concluded  thefe  gods  of  theirs  to  be  all  of  them  but  feveral  names 
and  notions  of  the  one  fupreme  Deity,  according  to  the  various  manifefta- 
tions  of  its  power  in  the  world  ; as  Seneca  1 exprefly  affirmeth,  not  only 
concerning  fate,  nature,  and  fortune,  &c.  but  alfo  Liber  Pater , Hercules , 
and  Mercury,  (before  mentioned  by  him)  that  they  were  omnia  ejufdemDei 
nomina , varie  utentis  fua  potejlate , all  names  of  one  and  the  fame  God , as  di- 
verfly  ufing  bis  power-,  and  as  Zeno  in  Laertius  1 concludes  of  all  the  reft  : 
or  elfe,' (which  amounts  to  the  fame  thing,)  that  they  were  the  feveral  pow- 
ers and  virtues  of  one  God  fidtitioufly  perfonated  and  deified ; as  the  Pagans 
in  Eufebius  apologize  for  themfelves,  that  they  did  ^eorroitTv  r dogdras  pr.  Ev.  1.  3. 
Swd/xei;  aurS  t»  £7rl  deify  nothing  but  the  inviftble  powers  of  that  God , c-  '3-  p-  *2v 

which  is  over  all.  Nevertheless,  becaufe  thofe  feveral  powers  of  the  fu- 
preme God  were  not  fuppofcd  to  be  all  executed  immediately  by  himfelf, 
but  by  certain  other  vmgyo  1 JWjuft?,.  fubfervient  minifters  under  him,  ap- 
pointed to  prefide  over  the  feveral  things  of  nature,  parts  of  the  world, 
and  affairs  of  mankind,  (commonly  called  daemons ; ) therefore  were  thofe 
gods  fometimes  taken  alfo  for  fuch  fubfervient  fpirits  or  dsemons  collec- 
tively ; as  perhaps  in  this  of  Epidletus,  non  0 ■nWrei ; orau  xotZ  L.  i. 

u (3ihrm,  y ru  Aiohu  at  ydg  b’x  imlycrtv  0 Tctfxiotv  twp  dvtj uuv,  dhhdP’  ^S- 
tov  A'ioXor  When  will  Zephyrus,  or  the  weft  wind,  blow  ? When  it  feemeth'-fi? 
good  to  himfelf  or  to  iEoius  *,  for  God  hath  not  made  thee  fteward  of  the  winds , 
but  .dEolus. 

But  for  the  fuller  clearing  of  the  whole  Pagan  theology,  and  efpecially 
this  one  point  thereof,  that  their  Ylohuhlx  was  in  great  part  nothing  elfe 
but  IT oXuaw/Mx,  their  pcly/heifm , or  multiplicity  of  gods , nothing  but  the  po- 
lyonomy  of  one  god,  or  his  being  called  by  many  perfonal  proper  names, 
two  things  are  here  requifite  to  be  further  taken  notice  of ; firft,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  Pagan  theology,  God  was  conceived  to  be  diffufed  through- 
out the  whole  world,  to  permeate  and  pervade  all  things,  to  exift  in  all 
things,  and  intimately  to  a<ft  all  things.  Thus  we  oblerved  before  out 
of  Horus  Apollo  3,  that  the  Egyptian  theologers  conceived  of  God,  as  ts 
radio's  Koa/j.n  to  c hmov  7rvsuy.ee ^ a fpirit  pervading  the  whole  world  j as  likewife 
they  concluded  4 $£«  y.ySiv  Shoos  auvirdvai,  that  nothing  at  all  confifted  with- 

out God.  Which  fame  theology  was  univerfally  entertained  alfo  amongft 
the  Greeks.  For  thus  Diogenes  the  Cynick,  in  Laertius  % au tb  7r«p7a  rrhy^y, 

.All  things  are  full  of  him.  And  Ariftotle , or  the  writer  De  Plant  is,  makes 
God  not  only  to  comprehend  the  whole  world,  but  alfo  to  be  an  inward  Lib.i.cap.  1, 
principle  of  life  in  animals  ; tj?  bp  in v y d^yf  y iv  t y 4^/ty  tb  £wb  j t!  xhho,  o^er^ArTlt  j 
n y.y  to  toy £v£f  £&rt>p,  0 top  xgxvbv  7ri^ioStou,  to'p  rihiov,  too  a?j~£05,  h)  tb'j  7rhdvyrxf  p,  4^2.) 

T t t What 

* De  Beneficiis,  Lib. IV.  Cap.  VIII.  p.427,  3 Hieroglyph.  Lib.  I.  Cap.  LXIV.  p.  77. 

428.  j Ibid.  Lib  I.  Cap.  XIII.  p.  26. 

?Lib.  VII.  fegm.  147.  p.  458,  Lib.  VL  legm.  37.  p.  333, 
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That  God , according  to  the  Pagan  Book  I. 

What  is  the  principle  in  the  life  or  foul  of  animals  ? Certainly  no  other  than 
that  noble  animal  ( or  living  being ) that  encornpafles  and  furrounds  the  whole 
heaven,  the  fun , theftars,  and  the  planets.  Sextus  Empiricus  thus  reprefents  the 
fenfe  of  Pythagoras,  Empedocles,  and  all  the  Icafick  philofophers  ; y.r\  y.om 

fulv  7 xXXvX  K?  f)  7T£o\*  TSf  &A;  ClVXl  TiVX  xoivuvlxv,  xXXx  f,  7 r^o\  TOt 
clXoyx  TU\I  £dwV  tv  yd.p  U7TCCO^;tV  7H/SVM.X  TO  Sldt  TTXv]b;  y.OtTfXX  Jiyxon, 

T^oTTov.,  to ' y.&A  £v«v  r,y.dq  tt~o;  ixhvx'  That  we  men  have  7io t only  a conjunc- 
tion amongft  ourfelves  with  one  another,  but  aljo  with  the  gods  above  us, 
and  with  brute  animals  below  us  •,  becaufe  there  is  but  one  fpirit,  which,  like  a 
foul,  pervades  the  whole  world , and  unites  all  the  parts  thereof  together' 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  writeth  thus  of  the  Stoicks,  bid  txtyi;  uAisj,  f SA  rrk 
aTiy.oTot.Tyi;  to  3-eiov  bir,x.Hv  a iy*<n  ; They  affirm,  that  God  doth  pervade  all  the 
matter  of  the  univerfe,  and  even  the  moft  vile  parts  thereof,  which  that  Father 
feems  to  diflike  *,  as  alfo  did  Tertullian l,  when  he  reprefented  their  dodrine 
thus ; Stoici  volant  Deum  fic  per  materiam  decucurrffe , epuomodo  mel  per  fa - 
vos , the  Stoicks  will  have  God  Jo  to  run  through  the  matter , as  the  honey  doth 
the  combs.  Strabo  tell ifies  of  the  ancient  Indian  Brachmans,  Tift  ttoXxTo  tox 

KlEXX nciv  oyobo^sTv,  oti  ydp  yw irb;  o y.o<ry.(§y  V,  (pSa^Tclf  A iysiv  xxxctv a?,  o re 

JioiKwv  x'Itov  Troibiv  dx a bio<.7ri(po'iTYiv.M  cGG'  That  in  many  things  they 

philofophized  after  the  Greekifh  manner,  as  when  they  affirm,  that  the  world 
had  a beginning , and  that  it  would  be  corrupted,  and  that  the  maker 
governor  thereof  pervades  the  whole  of  it.  The  Latins  alfo  fully  agreed 
with  the  Greeks  in  this  : for  though  Seneca  fomewhere  1 propounds 
this  queftion,  Utrum  extrinfecus  operi  fuo  circumfufus  fit  Bens,  an  toti  indi- 
tus  ? Whether  God  be  only  extrinfically  circumfufed  about  his  work,  the  world , 
or  inwardly  infinuating  do  pervade  it  all?  yet  himfelf  elfewhere  5 anfwers  it, 
when  he  calls  God,  Divinum  Spiritum  per  omnia,  maxima,  ac  minima,  squall 
intentione  diffufum  : A .divine  fpirit , diffufed  through  all  things,  whether 
fmalleft  or  gi'eateft,  with  equal  intention.  God,  in  Quintilian's  4 theology,  is 
fpirit  us  omnibus  partibus  immiflus  •,  and  I lie  fufus  per  cmnes  rerum  nature 
partes  fpiritus , a fpirit  which  infmuctes  itfelf  into,  and  is  mingled  with  all 
the  parts  of  the  world  •,  and  that  fpirit , which  is  diffufed  through  all  the 
parts  of  nature.  Apuleius  Mikewife  affirmeth,  Bcum  cmnia  permeare.  That 
God  doth  permeate  all  things  ; and  that  Nulla  res  eft  tarn  praftanlibus  viribus , 
qus  viduala  Dei  auxilio , fui  natura  ccntcnta  fit  \ There  is  nothing  fo  excel- 
lent or  powerful,  as  that  it  could  be  content  with  its  own  nature  alone , void  of 
the  divine  aid  or  influence.  And  again,  Dei  prsftantiam,  non  jam  cogitatio 
fola,  fed  oculi,  & aures,  & fenftbilis  fubftantia  comprehends  ; That  God  is 
not  only  prefent  to  our  cogitation , but  alfo  to  our  very  eyes  and  ears,  in  all 
thefe  fenfible  things.  Servius,  agreeably  with  this  dodrine  of  the  ancient  Pa- 
gans, determineth,  that  Nulla  pars  elementi  fine  Deo  eft.  That  there  is  no  part 
of  the  elements  devoid  of  God.  And  that  the  poets  fully  clofed  with  the 
lame  theology,  is  evident  from  thole  known  paflages  of  theirs,  Jovis  cmnia 
plena  6 , and  y.trad  $s  Aio?  -kxgm  ylv  dyvixi  7,  &c.  i.  e.  All  the  things  of  nature, 
and  parts  of  the  world,  are  full  of  God  j as  alfo  from  this  of  Virgil , 

- Deum 


*, A'dverf.  Hermogen.Cap.  XLTV.  p.  149. 
a >De  Otio  Sapi,entis,  Cjp.  XXXI.  p.  347. 
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3 De  Corfol.ad  H el  via  m.  Cap.  VIII.  p.  106. 

4 lnllit.  Orator.  Lib.  VII.  Cap.  Ill, p.  412. 


5 De  Mundo,  p.  68.  edit.  Elmenhorltii. 

6 Virgil.  Eclog  III. 

i Araii  Phcer.omen.  apud  Clement.  Alexand. 
Stromat.  Lib.  V.  p.  708. 
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■Deum  namque  ire  per  omnes 


Terrafque , trabiufque  mar  is,  ccelumque  profundum. 

Laftlv,  we  (hall  obferve,  that  both  Plato  and  Anaxagoras  who  neither 
of  them  confounded  God  with  the  World,  but  kept  them  both  diftindt,  and 
affirmed  God  to  be  »stu)  ynyiygem,  unmingled  with  any  thing  ; nevertheless Cn 
concluded,  xCto-j  i rxvlx  Kocydiv  to.  Trg.yy.xFx  dux,  Trail oov  i ovlx,  that  he  did  order 
and  govern  all  things , paging  through  and  pervading  all  things  ; which  is  the 
very  fame  with  thatdodtrine  of  Chriftian  theologers1,  rov  3-eSv  Six  ttxvtuv  xylyus 
Jiweiv,  that  God  permeates  and  pages  through  all  things ,unmixedly.  Which  Plato 
aJfo  there,  in  his  Cratylus , p’ainly  making  Si xxtov  to  be  a name  for  God,  ety- 
mologizeth  itfrom  Sax.  iov,  i.  e.  paging  through  all  things , and  thereupon  gives 
us  the  bed  account  of  Pleraclitus  his  theofophy,  that  is  any  where  extant  (if 
not  rather  a fragment  of  Heraclitus  his  own)  in  thefe  words;  b'<roi  ybg  ny^vlxi 

TO  TTXV  ilVXl  £V  TTOGlloG,  TO  y.iv  7T0Au  X'JT'tl  t T.  ohxy  &XW<Tl  TGHSTOV  Tl  Ih/XI , o lov  x’Je  aAAo, 

rj  yuj>7iv‘  Six  df  txtm  ttxvto;  lux i Sn^iSv,  Si  a ttxvtx  tx  yiyvo  ytvx  yiyvs&xi ' hvxi  S 
TxyiTov  Ta to  XiTriorxrov,  a’  au  SIvxgW  aAA to?  cW  Ta  o^roj  lii/aj  7raVT0f,  fi  /an 

XigoTXTOv  te  rh,  wVe  auio  |ujiJeu  ff^EiV,.  x^  -rdyiTov,  u~t  ygvSSxi  odrurtg  Irootri  roif 
etAAotf,  Ge'i  ^e- av  ETTiTfoTTEuffi  too  aAAa  7rav7a  Sixiov,.  tvtoto  ovo’xx  hoXyibv  SgS -wf  SUxiov, 
t\>r*gx<;  evsx r?iv  Ta  x SCvxy.iv  ngoaXaSov’  They  who  agrm  the  univerfe  to-be  in 
conjlant  motion,  fuppofe  a great  part  thereof  to  do  nothing  elfe  but  move  and 
change ; but  that  there  is  fomething,-  which  pages  through  and  pervades  this 
whole  univerfe , by  which  all  thofe  things  that  are  made , are  made : and  that 
this  is  both  the  mojl  fwift  and  mojl  fubtile  thing  ; for  it  could  not  otherwife  pafs 
through  all  things,  were  it  not  fo  fubtile , that  nothing  could  keep  it  out  or  hin- 
der it  -,  and  it  muft  be  moft  fwift,  that  it  may  ufe  all  things , as  if  they  flood 
ft  ill,  that  fo  nothing  might  fcape  it.  Since  therefore  this  doth  pregde  over , 
and  order  all  things , permeating  and  paging  through  them,  it  is  called 
Sixzlov,  quafi  Sixiov ; the  letter  Cappa  being  only  taken  in  for  the  more  hand - 
fome  pronunciation.  Here  we  have  therefore  Heraclitus  his  defcription  of 
God,  namely  this,  TO  XittIotxIcv  d,  to'  t xyi<rov,  Six  zrxv lo'f  Sujtiov,  SI  a ttxvtx  Ta 
yiyvoyevx  yiyvelx »,  that  moft  fid  tile  and  mcft  fwift  fubftance,  which  permeates  and 
pages  through  the  whole  univerfe , by  which  all  things  that  are  made,  are  made. 
Now,  faith  Plato , fome  of  thefe  Hcracliticks  fay,  that  this  is  fire , others 
that  it  is  heat\  but  he,  deriding  both  thefe  conceits,,  concludes,  with  Anaxa- 
goras,  that  it  is  a perfedt  mind,  unmixed  with  any  thing;  which  yet  per- 
meating and  paffing  through  all  things,  frames,  orders,  and  difpofes  all. 

Wherefore  this  being  the  univerfaliy  received  dodtrine  of  the  Pagans5 
that  God  was  a fpirit  or  fubftance  diffufed  through  the  whole  world,  which 
permeating  and  inwardly  adting  all  things,  did  order  all ; no  wonder  if  they 
called  him,  in  fever al  parts  of  the  world  and  things  of  nature,  by  feveral 
names ; or,  to  ufe  Cicero's  language  a,  no  wonder,  if  Deus  pertinens  per  na- 
turam  cujufque  rei,,per  terras  Ceres,  per  maria  Neptunus,  &c.  if  God  per- 
vading the  nature  of  every  thing,  were  in  the  earth  called  Certs  in  the  fea 
Neptune,,  in  the  air  Juno,  &c. . And  this  very  account  does  Paulus  Orofits 
(in  his  hiftorick  work  againft  the  Pagans,  dedicated  to  St.  Auftw)  give  of 

Ttt  2 the. 

* Job.  Damafcen.  de  ortbodoxa  fide,  Lib.  I.  * De  Natur.  Deor.  Lib.  II,  Cap.  XXV1IIL 
Cap,  XIII.  p.  149.  Tun.  I.  Oper.  Eait.  Lequien.  p.  2996.  Oper. 
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the  original  of  the  Pagan  polytheifm  ; Quidam,  dum  in  multis  Deum  credunt , 
multoi  Deos,  indifcreto  timore,  finxerunt  •,  That  fome,  whilft  they  believe  God  to 
be  in  many  things,  have  therefore , out  of  an  indifcreet  fear , feigned  many 
gods : in  which  words  he  intimates,  that  the  Pagans  many  gods  were  really 
but  feveral  names  of  one  God,  as  exifting  in  many  things,  or  in  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  world,  as  the  fame  ocean  is  called  by  feveral  names,  as  beating 
upon  feveral  fhores. 

Secondly , The  Pagan  theology  went  fometimes  yet  a ftrain  higher,  they 
not  only  thus  fuppofingGod  to  pervade  the  whole  world,  and  to  be  diffufed 
through  all  things  (which  as  yet  keeps  up  fome  difference  and  diftindtion 
betwixt  God  and  the  world)  but  alfo  himfelf  to  be  in  a manner  all  things. 
That  the  ancient  Egyptian  theology,  from  whence  the  theologies  of  other 
nations  were  derived,  ran  fo  high  as  this,  is  evident  from  that  excellent  mo- 
nument of  Egyptian  antiquity,  the Saitick  infcription  often  mentioned,  lam 
all , that  was , is,  and  fhall  be.  And  the  Trifrnegiftick  books  infifting  fo 
much  every  where  upon  this  notion,  that  God  is  all  things  (as  hath  been  ob- 
ferved)  renders  it  the  more  probable,  that  they  were  not  all  counterfeit  and 
fuppofititious  *,  but  that,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  Jamblichus , they  did 
at  lead:  contain  'Ep/AaiW?,  fome  of  the  old  Theutical  or  Hermaical  phi- 
lofophy  in  them.  And  from  Egypt , in  all  probability,  was  this  do&rine 
by  Orpheus  derived  into  Greece,t he  Orphick  verfes  themfelves  running  much 
upon  this  ftrain,  and  the  Orphick  theology  being  thus  epitomized  by  Timo- 
theus  the  chronographer ; That  all  things  were  made  by  God , and  that  him- 
felf is  all  things.  To  this  purpofe  is  that  of  ASfchylus , 

Zeuj  ’fOv  , Zev$  SI  py,  Zsi)?  S'  tipocvb;  ' 

Z CVS  TOl  Toi  7T«v7a,  Tl  TUV  S’  £&’  VTT£gT£gOV  * 


lb.  p.  53- 


Et  terra , & ather , poli  arx  eft  Jupiter, 

Et  cun 51  a folus , & aliquid  fublimius. 

And  again. 


■ - - — ITcTE  fAv  Jf  7TU£>  (pxlvclxt 

" AwAapov  ’ 7tote  S'  vSug,  ito\\  SI  y.6 (p(&  ' 
Ka»  3u£<ni/  «UT0f  •ym'loti  7nxo£y<p£^g, 

vl(p£l  T £,  X.ols~ga, 7TW,  j3pOUTJ7,  |S ’ 


Nunc  ut  implacabilis 

Appar.et  ignis : nunc  tencbris , nunc  aqua 
Par  ille  cerni : ftmulat  inter  dum  feram , 
Tonitrua , ventos , fulmina , iy  nubila. 


As  alfo  this  of  Lucan , amongft  the  Latins, 


Lib.q.  ^.580. 


• ■ ■■  ■ Super  os  quid  qucerimus  ultra  ? 

Jupiter  eft  quodcunque  vides , quocunque  moveris. 


Whereunto  agree  alfo  thefe  paffages  of  Seneca  the  philofopher  *,  Quid  eft 
Deus?  Quod  vides  totumfs  quod  non  vides, totum.  And  '‘Sic  folus  eft  omnia ; opus 

fuum 

* Natural.  Quasft.  Lib.  I.  Prxfat.  p 485.  * De  Benefic.  Lib.  IV.  Cap.  VIII.  p.  247. 

Tom.  I.  Oper, 
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fuum  & extra  tAintra  tenet : What  is  God?  he  is  all  that  you  fee, and  all  that  you 
do  not  fee.  And  he  alone  is  all  things, he  containing  his  own  work  not  only  without , 
but  alfo  within.  Neither  was  this  the  doftrine  only  of  thofe  Pagans,  who 
held  God  to  be  the  foul  of  the  world,  and  confequently  the  whole  animated 
world  to  be  the  fupreme  Deity,  but  of  thofe  others  alfo,  who  conceived  of 
God  as  an  abftract  mind,  fuperior  to  the  mundane  foul,  or  rather  as  a firnpie 
Monad,  fuperior  to  mind  alfo ; as  thofe  philofophers,  Xenophanes,  Parme- 
nides, and  Melijfus,  who  deferibed  God  to  be  one  and  all  things,  they  fup- 
pofing,  that,  becaufe  all  things  were  from  him,  they  muft  needs  have  been 
firft  in  a manner  in  him,  and  himfelf  all  things.  With  which  agreeth  the 
author  of  the  Afclepian  Dialogue,  when  he  makethf/>m  omnia,  and  Creator 
omnium , One  all  things , and  the  Creator  of  all  things,  to  be  but  equivalent 
expreffions  •,  and  when  he  affirmeth,  that  before  things  were  made.  In  eo 
jam  tunc  erant , unde  nafei  habuerunt  •,  They  then  exifted  in  him,  from  whom 
afterwards  they  proceeded.  So  likevvifethe  otherTrifmegiftic  books,  when  they 
give  this  account  of  God’s  being  both  all  things  that  are,  and  all  things  that 
are  not,  t«  fxb  yx(>  ovlx  efizvsguo?,  t«  Je  jj.'A  oil  a.  iv  Ixvrd,  becaufe  thofe  things, 
that  are , he  hath  manifefied  from  himfelf,  and  thofe  things , that  are  not , he 
J till  containeth  within  himfelf ; or,  as  it  is  elfewhere  expreffed,  he  doth 
xfvvlttv,  hide  them  and  conceal  them  in  himfelf.  And  the  Orphick  verfes  gave 
this  fame  account  likewife  of  God’s  being  all  things,  Tlx  fix  t«  sJe  x.gv\ \>uc.  See. 
becaufe  he  firft  concealed  and  hid  them  all  within  himfelf  before  they  were  made, 
and  thence  afterward  from  himfelf  difplayed  them , and  brought  them  forth  into 
light : or  becaufe 

■ ■■  ■ ■■■■-  ZWt  $ tvi  ySKTTtgl  CVppX  7 TE^>UX£», 

before  they  were  produced,  they  were  all  contain'd  together  in  the  womb  of  God. 

Now  this  was  not  only  a further  ground  of  that  feeming  polytheifm  amongft 
the  Pagans,  which  was  really  nothing  but  the  polyonymy  of  one  God,  and 
their  perfonating  his  feveral  powers  *,  but  alfo  of  another  more  ftrange  and 
puzzling  phenomenon  in  their  theology,  namely,  their  perfonating  alfo  the 
parts  of  the  world  inanimate,  and  things  of  nature,  and  bellowing  the  names 
of  gods  and  goddefies  upon  them.  It  was  before  obferved  out  of  Mofcho - 
pulus,  that  the  Pagans  did  movapiali  tote  rrjv  J'vvx/uuv  fp^on,  x«l  toj  i-rrirxrKvlx  229‘ 
tutu  S’eov  ovopd^uv,  call  the  things  in  nature,  and  the  gods,  which  prefided  over 
them,  by  one  and  the  fame  name.  As  for  example,  they  did  not  only  call 
the  god,  which  prefideth  over  thofe  arts  that  operate  by  fire,  Hephceftus  or 
Vulcan,  but  alfo  fire  itfelf : and  Demeter  or  Ceres  was  not  only  taken  by  them 
for  that  god,  who  was  fuppofed  to  give  corn  and  fruits,  but  alfo  for  corn 
itfelf.  So  Dionyfus  or  Bacchus  did  not  only  fignify  the  god  that  giveth 
wine,  but  alfo  wine  itfelf.  And  he  rnftancing  further  in  Venus,  and  Miner- 
va, and  the  Mufesj  concludes  the  fame  univcrfally  of  all  the  reft.  Thus  5-  D- 2 3^*3 

Arnobius , in  his  book  againft  the  Pagans,  in  ufu  fermonis  veftri,  Martem 
pro pugna  appellatis , pro  aqua  Neptunum,  Liberum  Pat-rem  pro  vino,  Cere- 
rem  pro  pane,  Minervam  pro  ftamine , pro  obfeaenis  libidinis  Venerem.  Now 
we  will  not  deny,  but  that  this  was  fometimes  done  metonymically,  the  ef- 
ficient 
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ficient  caufe,  and  the  ruling  or  governing  principle,  being  put  for  the  effedt, 
or  that  which  was  ruled  and  governed  by  it.  And  thus  was  war  frequently 
ftyled  Mars  •,  and  that  of  Terence  may  be  taken  alio  in  this  fenfe,  Sine  Ce - 
De  If.  &0f  rere  & Libero  friget  Venus.  And  Plutarch  (who  declares  his  great  diflike  of 
/•  379-  this  kind  of  language)  conceives,  that  there  was  no  more  at  firlt  in  it  than  this, 
u<nr£g  riyslf  tov  uvlycvov  (3i£Xi'x  IlAarcov^,  uvii&xi  <pccy.lv  TIXxtuvx,  x,  M ivxvSp®* 

TO V VTTOXplViBxi  TOC  MiVOivSgX  TTOiryXTX  mrOT^iyiVOV,  BTWf  EXiiVOl,  toIV  TW  Siuv  ovoya.cc 
tcc  tuv  htuv  Suga  y.oc  1 7 roir)yxTx  xx A?iv  Jx  ipciSevIo,  nyuvre;  J7 ro  yjvtdxq  xx\  ceyvvvovles' 

As  we , when  one  buys  the  books  of  Plato,  commonly  fay , that  he  buys  Plato  ; 
and  when  one  abls  the  plays  of  Menander,  that  he  abis  Menander  ; fo  did  the . 
ancients  not  fpare  to  call  the  gifts  and  effects  of  the  gods , by  the  names  of  thofe 
gods  refpeffively , thereby  honouring  them  alfo  for  their  utility.  But  he  grants, 
that  afterward  this  language  was  by  ignorant  perfons  abufed,  and  carried  on 
further,  and  that  not  without  great  impiety  •,  ol  SI  urtfoi  chrxiStl tu;  Sryfyivoc. 

{lid.  *b  dyodtdx;  xvxrfiPovliS,  £7ri  raj  3-fs?  tcc  Ttclhn  T«v  xx^ttuv  x)  tcc 5 irccpvcloiq  tuv  xvxF- 

xocluv  x)  u7roy.ov^/ncy  Siuv.  yevscsi;  x } pOogx;,  * irgoffxyogiwJles  yovov  ocWoc  x)  voyi^ovleg^ 
cctotuv  xxt  srx^xvoyuv  x,  TCTxpxfuevuv  Sojtuv  xutv;  £v£w  \r>rxv'  Their  followers  mifta- 
king  them , and  thereupon  ignorantly  attributing  the  paffions.  of  fruits  ( their  ap- 
pearances and  occultations ) to  the  gods  themfelves , that  preftde  over  them , and 
fo  not  only. calling  them , but  alfo  thinking  them  to  be  the.  generations  and  corrup- 
tions of  the  gods , have  by  this  means  filled  themfelves  with  abfurd  and  wicked 
opinions..  Where  Plutarch  well  condemns  the  vulgar  both  amongft  the  E- 
gyptians  and  Greeks,  for.  that,  in  their  mournful  folemnities,  they  fottifhly 
attributed  to  the  gods  the  paftions  belonging  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth* 
thereby  indeed  making  them  to  be  gods.  Neverthelefs  the  inanimate  parts 
of  the  world,  and  things  of  nature,  were  frequently  deified  by  the  Pagans, 
not  only  thus  metonymically,  but  alfo  in  a further  fenfe,  as  Cicero  plainly 
Df  N.D.  /.  2.  declares  j Turn  illudy.quod  erat  a Deo  natum , nomine  ipfius  Dei  nuncupabant , ut 
[Cap.  XX [I r cum  fruges  Cererem  appellamus , vinum  autem  Liberum  : turn  autem  res  ipfd , 
p.  2987  ] in  qua  vis  ineji  major , fie  appellatur , ut  ea  ipfa  res  nominetur  Deus.  ■ Both  that 
which  proceeds  from  God , is  called  by  the  name  of  a god , as  corn  is  fonts  times, 
thus  called  Ceres,  and  wine  Liber  •,  and  alfo-  whatfoever  hath  any  greater . 
force  in  it , that  thing  it felf  is  often  called  agod  too..  Philo  alfo  thus  repreients 
De  Decal.  the  religion  of  the  Pagans,  as  firft.  deifying  corporeal  inanimate  things,  and 
f.  751,  752.  then  bellowing  thole  proper  perfonal  names  upon  them  : Un -Sttmxtn  yxgol  yh 
tx(  Titrtrapxe  yw,  x)  v'Sug,  x,  txtpocr  x)  nv(>  * oi  S'  r-Mov  x,  <TiXn\ inv  x)  rt'v 

«AA*f  7t\xvyitxs,  vC)  x7tXxve7<;  urtgxt;  ’ c u SI. yovov  tov  xgxvov,  01.  Si  /rvy-rravlx  xotryov’ 
tov  S’  avuTXTU  x)  7rge<r£uTx1  ov,  tov  yivrjmv,  tov  xpyjsvix  tv;  yiycoXy;  ttoXbu;,  tov  c~px- 
t Aqyyfv  rr,s  ccvtIvth  c-ganx;,  tov  xvGtgvr-Tnv.  0;  oixovoyti  cronrifiu;  xn  oliroalx , 7 rx^tv.x-. 
Aopxvlo,  pfuSuvuyy;  7rgoirgricru£  ixtlvois  LZJtpnyl<i.x;j]icy.  Iripxc  £T£-0*.‘  vcxXnai  yxg  t tjv 
yuv  K.o^nv,  AhynlpXj  TI^htuvx  ’ rw  St  hxXxvvxv  HoauSuvXy.  Sxlyovxe  ivxXtue. 
U7T xCtu  7rgocrxvx7r?\xTlov1ecr.  SoC.  "Hpxv  Si.  rov  bJp<xy  x,  to  nufi  lipatrov,  x) 
^a»oi»  'AvoWuvxy,  f)  mXrtvri'j  >/Af>T£yivi  See.  Some  have  deified  the  four  ele- 
ments, the  earth , the  water , the  air  and  the  fire  : Some  the  fun  and. 

the  moon , and  the  planets  and  fixed  Jlars : others  the  heaven , others 

the  whole  world » But  that  higbefi  and  mofi  ancient  Being , the  parent. 
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cf  all  things , the  chief  prince  of  this  great  city , the  emperor  of  this  invin- 
cible army , who  governeth  all  things  falutiferoujly , have  they  covered , 

concealed , dtfrf  obfcured,  by  bejlowing  counterfeit  perfonal  names  of  gods  upon 
each  of  thefe  things.  For  the  earth  they  called  Proferpina,  Pluto,  Ceres 
Neptune,  under  whom  they  place  many  daemons  and  nymphs  alfo  as  his 
inferior  minijlers  the  air  Juno  ; the  fire  Vulcan  ; the  fun  Apollo  *,  the  moon 
Diana,  tkc.  and  differing  the  heaven  into  two  hemifpberes,  one  above  the  earthy 
the  other  under  it , they  call  thefe  the  Diofcuri,  feigning  them  to  live  alternately 
one  one  day , and  the  other  another.  We  deny  not  here,  but  that  the  four 
elements,  as  well  as  the  fun,  moon,  and  {tars,  were  fuppofed  by  fome  of 
the  Pagans  to  be  animated  with  particular  fouls  of  their  own,  (which  Am~ 
mianus  Marcellinus  ‘ feems  principally  to  call  fpiritus  element  or  um,  thefpirits 
cf  the  elements , worfhipped  by  Julian)  and  upon  that  account  to  be  fo 
many  inferior  gods  themfelves.  Notwithstanding  which,  that  the  inani- 
mate parts  of  thefe  were  alfo  deified  by  the  Pagans,  may  be  concluded 
from  hence  ; becaufe  Plato,  who  in  his  Cratylus  etymologizeth  Dionyfitts 
from  giving  of  wine,  and  elfewhere  calls  the  fruits  of  the  earth  roL  Anpifif©*  DeLeg.  p.j$8. 

the  gifts  of  Ceres , doth  himfelf  neverthclefs,  in  compliance  with  this 
vulgar  fpeech,  call  wine  and  water  as  mingled  together  in  a glafs  (or  cup) 
to  be  drunk,  gods  : where  he  affirmeth,  that  a city  ought  to  be  xfar De  leg.  1.6. 

uivw,  i [Jia.ivb  ylhi  olv^y  veoXoct^o [xiv'Qn  Je  vtto  iijtpovl©-* 

eriavSea,  xaXyv  xotvuvlxv  XxSuv,  ayuSov  irby.x  xai  pirgiav  xiri^yx^tlxi'  fo  temper'd, 
as  in  a cup , where  the  furious  wine  poured  out  bubbles  and  fparkles , but 
being  corrected  by  another  fober  god,  (that  is,  by  water)  both  together  make  a 
good  and  moderate  potion.  Cicero  alfo  tells  us,  that  before  the  Roman  admi- 
rals went  to  fea,  they  were  wont  to  offer  up  a Sacrifice  to  the  waves.  But  of 
this  more  afterward.  However,  it  is  certain,  that  mere  accidents,  and  af- 
fections of  things  in  nature,  were  by  thefe  Pagans  commonly  perfonated 
and  deified  ; as  Time,  in  Sophocles  his  Eleblra  z,  is  a god  ; Xaovoj  y?f 
&eoc,  for  Time  is  an  eafy  god  •,  and  Love,  in  Plato's  Sympofium , where  it  is 
wondered  at,  that  no  poet  had  ever  made  a hymn  tu  '’Eouh  t»Ajx8tw  ovh 
X,  too-htw  S-ew,  to  Love,  being  fuch  and  fo  great  a god.  Though  the  fame  Plato , 
in  his  Philebus , when  Protarchus  had  called  Pleafure  a goddefs  too,  was  not 
willing  to  comply  fo  far  there  with  vulgar  fpeech  ; to  $'  ipov  J « n^w- 
tx f%s,  a£l  ^f0?  rx  TUV  -S 'suv  ciouotlu  Jk  eo  xzt’  oI'Aowttov,  xXXx  irtcx  ra  [xeyif-x 
{pots’  wv  Trlv  um  ApcoinriV,  cirri  Ittilvy  (plXov,  T*uni»  ir^ofrx.yortiu,  rra  ylor/iv  olSee, 

Z;  Ire  iromXov  My  fear , O Protarchus,  concerning  the  names  of  the  gods  is 
extraordinary  great : wherefore , as  to  Venus,  l am  willing  to  call  her  what 
/ he  pleafes  to  be  called  -,  but  Pleafure,  I know,  is  a various  and  multiform 
thing.  Wherefore  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  the  Pagans  did  in  fome 
fenfe  or  other  deify  or  theologize  all  the  parts  of  the  world,  and  things 
of  nature.  Which  we  conceive  to  have  been  done  at  firft  upon  no  other 
ground  than  this,  becaufe  God  was  fuppofed  by  them,  not  only  to  per- 
meate and  pervade  all  things,  to  be  diffufed  thorough  all,  and  to  aft  in 
and  upon  ah,  but  alfo  to  be  himfelf  in  a manner  all  things  •,  which  they 
expreffed  after  this  way,  by  perfonating  the  things  of  nature  Severally, 

and1 

1 Vide  Lib.  XXI.  Cap,  I.  p.  263.  1 Ex  Stobaeo  apud  Hug.  Grot.  Excerpt,  veter. 
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and  beftowing  the  names  of  gods  and  goddefles  upon  them.  Only  we  /hall 
here  obferve,  that  this  was  done  efpecially  (befides  the  greater  parts  of  the 
world)  to  two  forts  of  things  ; firft,  fuch  in  which  human  utility  was  molt 
concerned  : thus  Cicero , Mult * alia  natura  deorum  ex  magnis  beneficiis  eo- 
rum , non  fine  caufa , 6?  a Graeciae  fapientibus , G?  a majoribus  nojlris , conjlituta 
nominataque  funt : Many  other  natures  of  gods  have  been  conflituted  and  no- 
minated, both  by  the  wife  men  of  Greece,  and  by  our  ancefiors , merely  for  the 
great  benefits  received  from  them.  The  reafon  whereof  is  thus  given  by 
him  •,  Quia  quicquid  magnam  utilitatem  generi  afferret  humano , id  non  fine 
divina  bonitate  erga  homines  fieri  arbitrabantur  : Becaufe  they  thought , that 
whatfoever  brought  any  great  utility  to  mankind , this  was  not  without  the 
divine  goodnefs.  Secondly,  fuch  as  were  moft  wonderful  and  extraordinary,, 
or  furprizing  •,  to  which  that  of  Seneca  feems  pertinent,  Magnorum  Jluminum 
capita  veneramur : fubita  G?  ex  abdito  vafii  amnis  eruptio  aras  habet : colun- 
tur  aquarum  calentium  fontes  ; & flagna  qu<edam  vel  opacitas  vel  immenfa 
altitudo  facravit.  We  adore  the  rifing  heads  and  fprings  of  great  rivers: 
every  fudden  and  plentiful  eruption  of  waters  out  of  the  hidden  caverns  of  the 
earth  hath  its  altars  eredled  to  it ; and  feme  pools  have  been  made  facred  for 
their  immenfe  profundity  and  opacity. 


Cap.  VI 

p-  73] 


Now,  this  is  that,  which  is  properly  called  the  Phyfiological  Theology  of 
the  Pagans,  their  perfonating  and  deifying  (in  a certain  fenfe)  the  things 
of  nature,  whether  inanimate  fubflances,  or  the  affedtions  of  fubftances.  A. 
great  part  of  which  Phyfiological  Theology  was  allegorically  contained  in  the 
poetick  fables  of  the  gods.  Eufebius  indeed  was  of  opinion,  that  thole  po- 
etick  fables  were  at  lirft  only  hiftorical  and  herological,  but  that  afterwards 
fome  went  about  to  allegorize  them  into  phyfiological  fenfes,  thereby  to 

pr.  Ev.  1. 3.  make  them  feem  the  lefs  impious  and  ridiculous:  rv  tx  -rn?  ■mxXocnxg 

p6/  ^eoXopix;,  w fxi'lxSxXbvrc;  veoi  Tivtf,  x)  7rgur,v  £7ri(pu£mf,  XoyixUTigov  ti  (piXoco- 

- J (£>£(!/  au’^»vT£f,  t?i 1 Je  (pucnxuTigavTiv;  Tj-fji  3fu.'v  Irofxs  oofcoev  tlan'yyru.vio,  (rcy-vorigas 

I'j^eirtoXo'ylxg  t otf  n^ocriTrtvorurxvlei;,  &c.  $’Egtx,7rtv<rxi  Je  av  opus  ofde  to  ttxt^kov 

ocpx^Tnpx  ngoQvpriQevTss,  £7rl  (pvtnx Swywtis  x,  Stufxs  t aj  jt/.uOaj  peTS<rx£vxcrxpo' 

Such  was  the  ancient  theology  of  the  Pagans  (namely,  hiftorical,  of  men  de- 
ceafed,  that  were  worlhipped  for  gods)  which  fome  late  upfi arts  have  altered, 
devifing  other  philofophical  and  phyfiological  fenfes  of  thofe  hiftories  of  their  gods , 
that  they  might  thereby  render  them  the  more  fpecious , and  hide  the  impiety  of 
them.  For  they  being  neither  willing  to  abandon  thofe  fopperies  of  their  fore- 
fathers, nor  yet  themfelves  able  to  bear  the  impiety  of  thefe  fables  ( concerning 
the  gods ) according  to  the  literal  fenfe  of  them,  have  gone  about  to  cure  them 
thus  by  phyfiological  interpretations.  Neither  can  it  be  doubted,  but  that  there 
was  fome  mixture  of  herology  and  hiftory  in  the  poetick  mythology  ; nor 
denied,  that  the  Pagans  of  latter  times,  fuch  as  Porphyrius  and  others,  did 
excogitate  and  devife  certain  new  allegorical  fenfes  of  their  own,  fuch  as  ne- 
ver were  intended;  Origen,  before  both  him  and  Porphyry , noting  this  of  the 
Pagans,  that  when  the  abfurdity  of  their  fables  concerning  the  gods  was  ob- 
jedted  and  urged  againft  them,  fome  of  them  did  zsifi  t«t uv  xTroXoyxytvoi  eV 
*\x  nyofixs  xxTxtprjyw,  apologizing  for  thefe  things , betake  themfelves  to  allegories. 

But 
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But:  long  before  the  times  of  Chriftianity,  thofe  firfb  Stoicks,  Zeno,  Clean * 
thes  and  Chryfippus , were  famous  for  the  great  pains,  which  they  took  in  alle- 
gorizing thefe  poetick  fab'es  of  the  gods.  Of  which  Cotta  in  Cicero  ' thus; 

Magnam  moleftiam  fufcepit  & minime  necefjariam  primus  Zeno,  poft  Clean- 
thes,  deinde  Chryfippus,  commentitiarum  fabularum  reddere  rationem , ifi  vo- 
cabulorum,  cur  quidque  ita  appellatum  fit , caufas  explicare.  Quod  cum  facitis , 
illud  profeClo  confitemini , longe  aliter  rem  fe  habere  atque  hominum  opinio  ft  \ 
eos , qui  Dii  appellant  ur,  rerum  naturas  ejje,  non  figuras  Deorum.  Zeno  fir  ft, 
and  after  him  Cleanthes  and  Chryfippus,  took  a great  deal  more  pains  than 
was  needful,  to  give  a reafon  of  all  thofe  commentitious  fables  of  the  gods , 
and  of  the  names  that  every  thing  was  called  by.  By  doing  which  they  confefjed , 
that  the  matter  was  far  otherwife  than  according  to  men s opinion , in  as  much 
as  they , who  are  called  gods  in  them,  were  nothing  but  the  natures  of  things. 

From  whence  it  is  plain,  that,  in  the  poetick  theology,  the  Stoicks  took  it 
for  granted,  that  the  natures  of  things  were  perfonated  and  deified,  and  that 
thofe  gods  were  not  animal,  nor  indeed  philofophical,  but  fictitious,  and 
nothing  but  the  things  of  nature  allegorized.  Origen  alfo  gives  us  a tafte  L , 

of  Chryfippus  his  thus  allegorizing,  in  his  interpreting  an  obfcene  picture  or  '4‘  ^ 
table  of  Jupiter  and  Juno , i n Samos  ; A lysi  ydg  iv  toT;  ixvrH  avfypdfxy.x<riv  o ctyfig 

(piXo<rolp(§>J,  ot»  0-7rfajW.alty.8C  A oyxg  T8  6fx  V\  vAn  Trxpxde%xy.ivn,  t^ti  tv  txvrri,  Itf 
Ka7axoV|W,7iriv  tw#  oAuv’  Ha n yzg  r iv  t»i  xxrd  tw  Zzyov  y^xCp', J,  r\  "Hpx,  o og 
o Z fu?*  This  grave  philofopher , zzz  his  writings , faith,  that  matter  having 
received  the  fpermatick  reafons  of  God , containeth  them  within  itfelf  for  the 
adorning  of  the  whole  world zzzzi  Juno,  z#  this  picture  in  Samos,  figni- 
fies  Matter , azzi  Jupiter  Gc?^.  Upon  which  occafion  that  pious  father  adds, 

J'la  TXVTX  dn  Jj.slc,  f)  TXf  T018T8?  jWU08?  xj  aAA8?  H Jc  ov6y.ocl@J 

StAop/fv  Alx  xaAfiv  tA  £7rt  7txQi  Stov,  xAAx  xaOa^av  tvcn^tixv  fij  to'u  c^w.ixpjA  d<r- 
xa vies,  xVf  ovogsdos  XfstivofAtv  rd  Sfta  • FA  £?/  which,  and 

innumerable  other  fuch  like  fables,  we  will  never  endure  to  call  the  God 
overall  by  the  name  of  Jupiter,  £zz/,  exercifing  pure  piety  towards  the  Maker 
of  the  world,  will  take  care  not  to  defile  divine  things  with  impure  names. 

And  here  we  fee  again,  according  to  Chryfippus  his  interpretation,  that  Hera 
or  Juno  was  no  animal  nor  real  God,  but  only  the  nature  of  matter  perfonated 
and  deified  ; that  is,  a mere  fictitious  and  poetick  god.  And  we  think  it  is 
unqueftionably  evident  from  Hefiod’s  Theogonia , that  many  of  thefe  poetick 
fables,  according  to  their  firft  intention,  were  really  nothing  elfe  but  phy- 
fiology  allegorized  ; and  confequently  thofe  gods  nothing  but  the  natures 
of  things  perfonated  and  deified.  Plato  himfelf,  though  no  friend  to  thefe  g 
poetick  fables,  plainly  intimates  as  much,  in  his  fecond  De  Rep.  f,  Stoy.x-  j-p  3/?0  ] 
yfixs,  o<rxg  'Qy.r,pog  7r nro iyintv,  x nx^ccdtstltov  t If  ryv  sro  Aiv,  Hr  iv  v7rovclxig  irt7roin[xhxg. 

Hr  clvt'J  VTrovoidv’  o yd[>  viog,  s’x  oiog  it  x^iutiv  o,  ri  T£  vttovoix  xx\  a y.r)  * The 

fightings  of  the  gods,  and  fuch  other  things,  as  Homer  hath  feigned  con- 
cerning them , ought  not  to  be  admitted  into  our  commonwealth , whether  they  be 
delivered  in  way  of  allegory,  or  without  allegories ; becaufe  young  men  are  not 
able  to  judge,  when  it  is  an  allegory,  and  when  not.  And  it  appears  from  Dio- 
nyfius  HalicarnajJ.  that  this  was  the  general  opinion  concerning  theGreekifh 
fables,  that  fome  of  them  were  phyfically,  and  fome  tropologically  allego- 

U u u rical: 

1 De  Nat,  Deor.  Lib. II.  Cap.  XXIV.  p.  3089.  Tom.  IX.  Oper. 
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rical : [jwSu;  SirohdGoi  /x;  dyvoiTv,  on  rwv  'EhAnvixuv  [xoQuv  elm'  nvt;  dv^euTrois  %grm- 

IJ.01 , 01  fJ.VJ  £7rjJ'£HtVUj(*£V0l  T«  T»)f  (pC<T£US  igJrX  Si  xWr^Optxe,  ol  Si  7rxg0tf/.v()lXf  £V£XX 

crufuay-tvoi  tuv  dvfyuTrs !uv  tru/^tpo^wv,  &c.  Let  no  man  think  me  to  be  ignorant , 
that  fame  of  the  Greekifh  fables  are  profitable  to  men , partly  as  declaring  the 
N.  D.  1.  2.  works  of  nature  by  allegories , partly  as  being  helpful  for  human  life , &c. 
/.  223.  Thus  alfo  Cicero , yf/hz  quoque  ex  ratione , £2*  quidem  phyfica , magna  fiuxit 
[Cap.  XXIV.  mttfritudo  Deorum , induti  fpecie  humana  fabulas  poelis  fuppeditav  erunt , 

P-  2990.J  hominum  autem  vitam  fuperfiition  e omni  refercerunt. 


Eufebius  % indeed.  Teems  fometimes  to  caft  it  as  an  imputation  upon  the 
whole  Pagan  theology,  that  it  did  .&£ia£«v  Wv  aij/ir^ov  iQlxv,  deify  the  ina- 
nimate nature  ; but  this  is  properly  to  be  underftood  of  this  part  of  their 
theology  only,  which  was  phyfiological,  and  of  their  mythology  or  poetick 
fables  of  the  gods  allegorized  ; it  being  otherwife  both  apparently  fa  lie,  and 
all  one  as  to  make  them  downright  Atheifts.  For  he  that  acknowledges  no 
animant  God,  as  hath  been  declared,  acknowledges  no  God  at  all,  according 
to  the  true  notion  of  him;  whether  he  derive  all  things  from  a fortuitous 
motion  of  matter,  as  Epicurus  and  Democritus  did,  or  from  a plaftick  and 
orderly,  but  fenfelefs  nature,  as  fome  degenerate  Stoicks,  and  Strato  the  Pe» 
ripatetick  ; whofe  Atheifm  feems  to  be  thus  deferibed  by  Manillas1: 

Aut  neque  terra  patrem  novit , nec  flamma , nec  aer , 

Aut  humor , faciuntque  Deum  per  quatuor  artus , 

Et  mundi  Jlruxere  globum , prohibentque  requiri 
Ultra  fe  quidquam. 

Neither  ought  this  phyfiological  theology  of  the  Pagans,  which  confifted 
only  in  perfonating  and  deifying  inanimate  fubftances,  and  the  natures  of 
things,  to  be  confounded  (as  it  hath  been  by  fome  late  writers)  with  that 
philofophical  theology  of  Scavola , Varro  and  others,  (which  was  called 
natural  alfo,  but  in  another  fenfe,  as  true  and  real)  it  being  indeed  but  a 
part  of  the  poetical  firft,  and  afterward  of  the  political  theology,  and  ow- 
ing its  original  much  to  the  fancies  of  poets,  whofe  humour  it  was  perpetu- 
ally to  perfonate  things  and  natures.  But  the  philofophick  theology,  pro- 
perly fo  called,  which,  according  to  Varro1,  was  that,  de  qua  multos  li- 
bros  philofophi  reliquerunt  ; as  it  admitted  none  but  animal  gods,  and  fuch  as 
really  exifted  in  nature,  (which  therefore  were  called  natural)  namely  one 
fupreme  univerfal  Numen,  a perfect  foul  or  mind  comprehending  all,  and 
his  vmtgyo)  Sweeps,  other  inferior  underftanding  beings  his  minifters  created 
by  him,  fuch  as  (bars  and  daemons,  fo  were  all  thofe  perfonated  gods,  or  na- 
tures of  things,  deified  in  the  arcane  theology,  interpreted  agreeably  there- 
unto. 

St.  Aufiin  often  takes  notice  of  the  Pagans  thus  mingling,  and,  as  it  were, 
incorporating  phyfiology  with  their  theology,  he  juftly  condemning  the 
fame : as  in  his  49th  epiftle ; * Neque  illinc  excufant  impii  fua  facrilega  facra  & 
fimulachra , quod  elegant er  interpret antur  quid  quoque  fignificent : omnis  quippe 
ilia  interpretalio  ad  creaturam  refertur , non  ad  creatorem , cui  uni  debelur  fer- 

vitus 

* Prsepar.  Evang.  Lib.  III.  Cap.  I.  V.  p.  116.  Tom.  VH.  Oper. 

1 Aftronomic.  Lib.  I.  Verf.137.  4 EpiP.  CII.  Quxft.  HI.  §.  XX.  p.  212. 

3 Apud  Auguilin.de  Civit,  Dei.  Lib. V.  Cap,  Toro.  II.  Oper.  Edit.  Benediftin. 
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vitus  religioni s , ilia  qiue  uno  nomine  Latvia  Greece  appellatur.  Neither  do 
the  Pagans  fujficienlly  excufe  their  facrilegious  rites  and  images  from  hence , 
becaufe  they  elegantly  ( and  ingenioujly ) interpret , what  each  of  thofe  things 
fignifieth.  For  this  interpretation  is  referred  to  the  creature , and  not  to  the 
Creator , to  whom  alone  belongeth  religious  worfhip , that  which  by  the  Greeks 
is  called  Latria.  And  again  in  his  book  de  Civ.  D.  1.  6.  c.  8.  Atenim  ha- 
bent  ijla  phyfiologicas  quafdam  ( ficunt  aiunt ) id  eft , naturalium  rationum  inter- 
pretations. Quafi  verb  nos  in  hac  difputatione  phyftologiam  quaramus , fcf 
non  theologians  ; id  eft , rationem  natura,  & non  Dei.  Ffuamvis  enim  qui 
verus  Deus  eft , non  opinione  fed  natura  fit  Deus  ; non  tamen  omnis  natura 
Deus  eft.  But  the  Pagans  pretend , that  thefe  things  have  certain  phyfiological 
interpretations , or  according  to  natural  reafons  ; as  if  in  this  deputation  we 
fought  for  phyfiology , and  not  theology , or  the  reafon  of  nature , tfW  not  of 
God.  For  although  the  true  God  be  not  in  opinion  only , but  in  nature  God , yet 
is  not  every  nature  God.  But  certainly  the  firft  and  chief  ground  of  this 
practice  of  theirs,  thus  to  theologize  phyfiology,  and  deify  (in  one  fenfe  or 
other)  all  the  things  of  nature,  was  no  other  than  what  has  been  already  in- 
timated, their  fuppofing  God  to  be  not  only  diffufed  thorough  the  whole, 
world,  and  in  all  things,  but  alfo  in  a manner  all  things ; and  that  there- 
fore he  ought  to  be  worfhipped  in  all  the  things  of  nature,  and  parts  of 
the  work! 

Wherefore  thefe  perfonated  Gods  of  the  Pagans,  or  thofe  things  of  na- 
ture deified  by  them,  and  called  gods  and  goddefifes,  were  for  all  that  by 
no  means  accounted,  by  the  intelligent  amongft  them,  true  and  proper  gods. 

Thus  Cotta  in  Cicero  •,  Cum  fruges  Cere  re ni,  vinum  Liberum  dicimus , ge-  [)e  pr  d.  />, 
nere  nos  quidem  fermonis  utimur  ufitato  : fed  ecquem  tam  amentem  efte  putas,p.  345. 
qui  illud , quo  vefcatur,  Deum  efte  credat  ? Though  it  be  very  common  andl^z p.  XVI. 
familiar  language  amongft  us , to  call  corn  Ceres,  and  wine  Bacchus,  yet  who ^0^7/x  ] 
can  think  any  one  to  be  fo  mad , as  to  take  that  to  be  really  q god , which 
he  feeds  upon  ? The  Pagans  really  accounted  that  only  for  a God,  by  the 
worfhipping  and  invoking  whereof  they  might  reafonably  expefl  benefit 
to  themfelves,  and  therefore  nothing  was  truly  and  properly  a God  to  them, 
but  what  was  both  fubftantial,  and  alfo  animant  and  intelle&ual.  For  Plato £>IO  DeLeg 
writes,  that  the  atheiftick  wits  of  his  time  therefore  concluded  the  fun,[p.  665.] 
and  moon,  and  ftars,  not  to  be  gods,  becaufe  they  were  nothing  but  earth 
and  ftones  (or  a certain  fiery  matter)  devoid  of  all  underftanding  and  fenfe; 
and  for  this  caufe,  FAv  tuu  ki/S^cot nluv  7 (pgovli^etv  buvdp.ev<x,  unable  to 
take  notice  of  any  human  affairs.  And  Ariftotle  1 affirmeth  concerning  the 
gods  in  general,  £»iv  t£  zruvrec  usraA-/]tpa<riti  aurouf,  Ktxl  ivigpelv  dgx,  &C.  That  all 
men  conceived  them  to  live,  and  confequently  to  aft,  fiince  they  cannot  be  fuppofed 
to  fteep  perpetually  as  Endymion  did.  The  Pagans  univerfally  conceived 
the  gods  to  be  happy  animals  and  Ariftotle  there  concludes  the  happi- 
nefs  of  them  all  to  confift  in  contemplation.  Lucretius  himfelf  would  not 
debar  men  of  that  language  (then  vulgarly  received  amongft  the  Pagans) 
of  calling  the  fea  Neptune , corn  Ceres,  wine  Bacchus , and  the  Earth  the 

U u u 2 , mother 

* Magn.  Moral.  Lib.  V.  Cap.  VIII.  p.  184.  Tom.  III.  Oter, 
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mother  of  the  gods  too,  provided  that  they  did  not  think  any  of  thefe,  for 
all  that,  to  be  truly  and  really  gods : 

Hie  fiquis  mare  Neptunum,  Cererem^ai?  vocare 
Conftituit  fruges , & Bacchi  nomine  abuti 
Mavolti  quam  laticis  proprium  proferre  vocamen  ; 

Concedamus , ut  hie  terrarum  diSiitet  orbem 
EJJe  deum  matrem , dum  non  fit  re  tamen  apfe. 

And  the  reafon,  why  the  earth  was  not  really  a goddefs,  is  thus  given  by  him  *, 

’Terra  quidem  vero  caret  omni  tempore  fenfu. 

Becaufe  it  is  conftantly  devoid  of  all  manner  of  fenfe.  Thus  Balbus  in  Cicero 
tells  us,  that  the  firfb  thing  included  in  the  notion  or  idea  of  a god  is  this, 
Ut  fit  animans , That  it  be  animant  •,  or  endued  with  life,  fenfe,  and  under- 
ftanding. And  he  conceiving  the  liars  to  be  undoubtedly  fuch,  therefore 
concludes  them  to  be  gods : Quoniam  tenuijfwius  eft  tether,  & femper  agitatur 
& viget,  necejje  eft , quod  animal  in  eo  gignatur , idem  quoque  fenfu  acerrinio 
effe.  Quare  cum  in  tethere  aftra  gignantur , confentaneum  eft  in  Us  fenfum  inejfe 
& intelligentiam.  Ex  quo  efficitur  in  deorum  numero  aftra  ejfe  ducenda.  Be- 
caufe the  tether  is  moft  fubtile , and  in  continual  agitation , that  animal , which  if 
begotten  in  it , muft  needs  be  endued  with  the  quickeft  and  fharpeft  fenfe.  Where- 
fore fnce  the  ftars  are  begotten  in  the  tether , it  is  reafonable  to  think  them  to 
have  fenfe  and  underftanding  *,  from  whence  it  follows , that  they  ought  to  be 
reckoned  in  the  number  of  gods.  And  Cotta  in  the  third  book  affirms,  that 
all  men  were  fo  far  from  thinking  the  ftars  to  be  gods,  that  multi  ne  ani - 
mantes  quidem  ejfe  concedant , many  would  not  fo  much  as  admit  them  to  be  ani- 
mals ; plainly  intimating,  that  unlefs  they  were  animated,  they  could  not 
De  If.  Cf  Of.  poffibly  be  gods.  Laftly,  Plutarch , for  this  very  reafon,  abfolutely  con- 

t-  111'  demns  that  whole  pradlice  of  giving  the  names  of  gods  and  goddefles  to 

inanimate  things,  as  abfurd,  impious,  and  atheiftical ; Java?  aS'Essj 
bbjtxc,  avai<&MT9if,  ob^v%oi ?,  xal  (pf)n^o[j.lvxi f uvayxxlus  vv  ccvQgdvuv  bioydvuv  nodi 
%guiy.ivtdv  (plxran  xxl  vs  gay  jj.x<s  jv  ovo[aoc\x  9’cdv  iirttpifiovU;'  txvtx  jj.lv  yxp  xbrx 
toy  cat  eov*  » yxp  Sv  ads  xvQguvrois  b S-toV  They,  who  give  the 

names  of  gods  to  fenfelefs  and  inanimate  natures  and  things , and  fuch  as  are 
deftroyed  by  men  in  the  ufe  of  them , beget  moft  wicked  and  atheijiical  opinions 
in  the  minds  of  men  •,  fince  it  cannot  be  conceived , how  thefe  things  jhould  be 
gods , for  nothing , that  is  inanimate,  is  a god.  And  now  we  have  very  good 
reafon  to  conclude,  that  the  diftindlion  or  divifion  of  Pagan  gods  (ufed  by 
fome)  into  animal  and  natural  (by  natural  being  meant  inanimate')  is  ut- 
terly to  be  rejedled,  if  we  fpeak  of  their  true  and  proper  gods ; fince  no- 

thing was  fuch  to  the  Pagans  but  what  had  life,  fenfe,  and  underftanding. 
Wherefore  thofe  perfonated  gods,  that  were  nothing  but  the  natures  of  things 
deified,  as  fuch,  were  but  dii  ccmmentitii  & fibiitii , counterfeit  and  fithtious 
gods  i or,  as  Origen  calls  them  in  that  place  before  cited,  tx  'EAArV-i/  xvxvXxv- 
fjLctra.,  <ru/xcbJxvoi(i<^xt  boxvvlcz  diro  tuv  7T(ixyfxxTuv,  figments  of  the  Greeks  (and 
other  Pagans)  that  were  but  things  turned  into  perfons  and  deified.  Neither 
, . v can 
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can  there  be  any  other  fenfe  made  of  thefe  perfonated  and  deified  things  of 
nature,  than  this,  that  they  were  all  of  them  really  fo  many  feveral  names 
of  one  fupreme  God,  or  partial  confiderations  of  him,  according  to  the 
feveral  manifeftations  of  himfelf  in  his  works.  Thus,  according  to  the  old 
Egyptian  theology  before  declared,  God  is  faid  to  have  both  no  name, 
and  every  name  or,  as  it  is  exprelfed  in  the  Afclepian  Dialogue,  Cum  non 
■pcjfit  uno  quamvis  e multis  compojito  nomine  nuncupari , potius  omni  nomine  vo- 
candus  eft , Jiquidem  fit  unus  & omnia  ; ut  necefte  Jit , aut  omnia  ipfims  no- 
mine, aut  ipfium  omnium  nomine  nuncupari.  Since  he  cannot  be  fiully  declared 
by  any  one  name , though  compounded  of  never  fio  many , therefore  is  he  rather 
to  be  called  by  every  name , he  being  both  one  and  all  things : fio  that  either 

every  thing  muft  be  called  by  his  name,  or  he  by  the  name  of  every  thing. 

With  which  Egyptian  dodrine  Seneca  1 feemeth  alfo  fully  to  agree,  when  he 
gives  this  defcription  of  God,  Cui  nomen  omne  convenit , He  to  whom  every 
name  belongeth  ; and  when  he  further  declares  thus  concerning  him,  Qua- 
cunque  voles  illi  nomina  aptabis  ; and,  Tot  appellationes  ejus  pofijunt  effe,  quot 
munera.  You  may  give  him  whatfoever  names  you  pleafie,  &c.  and,  There  may 
be  as  many  names  of  him  as  there  are  gifts  and  effebts  of  his : and  laftly, 
when  he  makes  God  and  nature  to  be  really  one  and  the  fame  thing,  and 
every  thing  we  lee  to  be  God.  And  the  writer  Be  Mundo  1 is  likewife  con- 

fonant  hereunto,  when  he  affirmeth,  that  God  is  irdcns  (pv<r ius 

oln  irclvTUD  ecu  to?  oLti(&  uv,  or,  may  be  denominated  from  every  nature , becaufie 
he  is  the  caufe  of  all  things.  We  fay  therefore,  that  the  Pagans  in  this  their 
theologizing  of  phyfiology,  and  deifying  the  things  of  nature  and  parts 
of  the  world,  did  accordingly  call  every  thing  by  the  name  God,  or  God 
by  the  name  of  every  thing. 

Wherefore  thefe  perfonated  and  deified  things  of  nature  were  not  them- 
felves  properly  and  diredly  worlhipped  by  the  intelligent  Pagans  (who  ac- 
knowledged no  inanimate  thing  for  a God)  fo  as  to  terminate  their  worlhip 
ultimately  in  them  ; but  either  relatively  only  to  the  fupreme  God,  or  elfe 
at  mod  in  way  of  complication  with  him,  whofe  effeds  and  images  they 
are,  fo  that  they  were  not  fo  much  them fe Ives'  worlhipped,  as  God  was 
worlhipped  in  them.  For  thefe  Pagans  profelfed,  that  they  did,  top  Julian  Orat. 
vov  pri  Trxfigyu) r,  ur&eg  toc  fiodMfjcoclu.  ugw,  look  upon  the  heaven  ( and  4- 

world ) not  Jlightly  and  fuperjicially  -,  nor  as  meer  brute  animals , who  take 
notice  of  nothing , but  thefe  fenjible  phantafims , which  from  the  objects  obtrude 
themfelves  upon  them  *,  or  elfe,  as  the  fame  Julian,  in  that  oration,  again 
more  fully  exprelfeth  i r,  rov  » g«vo#  a’j£  uo-n-tg  'Itt-whs  x}  fio'xz  opxv , vin  r^>p.zS6. 
uXo  yuv  ccpocBuv  (uair  d\Xco  aura  ra  (pcciitjon  ryv  dtpxvn  zroAuzcr^xy/ocovcw 
<pvmv"  Not  view  end  contemplate  the  heaven  and  world,  with  the 
fame  eyes  that  oxen  and  horfes  do,  but  fo  as  from  that , which  is  vifiible 
to  their  outward  fenfe s,  to  difeern  and  difeover  another  inviftble  nature 
under  it.  i hat  is,  they  profelfed  to  behold  all  things  with  religious 
ey  s,  and  to  fee  God  in  every  thing,  not  only  as  pervading  all  things, 
and  diffufed  thorough  all  things,  but  alfo  as  being  in  a manner  all  things. 

Wherefore  they  looked  upon  the  whole  world  as  a facred  thing,  and  as  hav- 
ing a kind  of  divinity  in  it ; it  being,  according  to  their  theology,  no- 
thing 
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thing  but  God  himfelf  vifibly  difplayed.  And  thus  was  God  worfhipped 
by  the  Pagans,  in  the  whole  corporeal  world  taken  all  at  once  together,  or 
in  the  univerfe,  under  the  name  of  Pan.  As  they  alfo  commonly  conceived 
of  Zeus  and  Jupiter , after  the  fame  manner  *,  that  is,  not  abftra&ly  only 
(as  we  now  ufe  to  conceive  of  God)  but  concretely,  together  with  all  that 
which  proceedeth  and  emaneth  from  him,  that  is,  the  whole  world.  And 
as  God  was  thus  defcribed  in  that  old  Egyptian  monument,  to  be  all  that 
was,  is,  and  /hall  be-,  fo  was  it  before  obferved  out  of  Plutarch,  that  the 
Egyptians  took  the  firft  God,  and  the  univerfe,  for  one  and  the  fame 
thing ; not  only  becaufe  they  fuppofed  the  fupreme  God  virtually  to  con- 
tain all  things  within  himfelf,  but  alfo  becaufe  they  were  wont  to  conceive 
of  him,  together  with  his  overflowing,  and  all  the  extent  of  his  fecundity, 
the  whole  world  dilplayed  from  him,  all  at  once,  as  one  entire 
Thus  likewife  do  the  Pagans  in  Plato  confound  to'v  ylyirov 
rev  wQpov,  the  greateft  God , and  the  whole  world  together,  as  being 
but  one  and  the  fame  thing.  And  this  notion  was  To  familiar  with 
thefe  Pagans,  that  Strabo  himfelf,  writing  of  Mofes,  could  not  con- 
of  his  God,  and  of  the  God  of  the  Jews,  any  otherwife  than  thus, 

■nr-eps%ov  vyxc  azroivl et(9  x?  ywv,  Xj  SxXx-rlxv,  o xxX.xy.ev  xgoaiov  y.x)  y.otry.ov, 
xx\  t j?v  twv  oXuv  (pl<uv,  namely,  that  which  containcth  us  all,  and  the  earth, 
and  the  fea , which  we  call  the  heaven  and  world , and  the  nature  of  the  whole. 
By  which  notwithftanding,  Strabo  did  not  mean  the  heaven  or  world  inani- 
mate, and  a fenfelefs  nature,  but  an  underftanding  Being,  framing  the 
whole  world,  and  containing  the  fame,  which  was  conceived  together 
with  it:  of  which  therefore  he  tells  us,  that,  according  to  Mofes } no  wife 
man  would  go  about  to  make  any  image  or  picture,  refembling  any  thing 
here  amongft  us.  From  whence  we  conclude,  that  when  the  hmeStra- 
bo  writing  of  the  Perfians,  affirmeth  of  them,  that  they  did  rbv  xgxvou 
vysi&xi  Ai 'x,  take  the  heaven  for  Jupiter  *,  and  alfo  Herodotus 1 before  him,  that 
they  did  y.wXov  tstxvIx  th  xgxvx  A<«  xxXelv,  call  the  whole  circle  of  the 
heaven  Jupiter,  that  is,  the  fupreme  God  ; the  meaning  of  neither  of 
them  was,  that  the  body  of  the  heaven  inanimate  was  to  them  the  higheft 
God,  but  that  though  he  were  an  underftanding  nature,  yet  framing  the 
whole  heaven  or  world,  and  containing  the  fame,  he  was  at  once  conceived 
together  with  it.  Moreover,  God  was  worfhipped  alfo  by  the  Pagans,  in 
thefeveral  parts  of  the  world,  under  feveral  names ; as  for  example,  in  the 
higher  and  lower  aether,  under  thofe  names  of  Minerva  and  Jupiter-,  in  the 
air,  under  the  name  of  Juno  ; in  the  fire,  under  the  name  o {Vulcan-,  in 
the  fea,  under  the  name  of  Neptune,  &c.  Neither  can  it  be  reafonably 
doubted,  but  that  when  the  Roman  fea-captains  ficrificed  to  the  waves, 
they  intended  therein  to  worfhip  that  God,  who  adleth  in  the  waves,  and 
whofe  wonders  are  in  the  deep. 

But  befides  this,  the  Pagans  feemed  to  apprehend  a kind  of  neceftity  of 
worfhipping  God  thus,  in  his  works,  and  in  the  vifible  things  of  this 
world,  becaufe  the  generality  of  the  vulgar  were  then  unable  to  frame  any 
notion  or  conception  at  all  of  an  in  vifible  Deity  ; and  therefore  tinlefs  they 
were  detained  in  a way  of  religion,  by  fuch  a worlhip  of  God  as  was  ac- 
commodate 
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commodate  and  fuitable  to  the  lovvnefs  of  their  apprehenfions,  would  un- 
avoidably run  into  atheifm.  Nay,  the  molt  philofophical  wits  amongft 
them  confdTing  God  to  be  incomprehenfible  to  them,  therefore  feemed 
themfelves  alfo  to  ftand  in  need  of  fome  fenfible  props,  to  lean  upon. 

This  very  account  is  given  by  the  Pagans,  of  their  practice,  in  Eufebius  •,  «<r«-  Pr.  Ev.  1.  $. 
I uxtuo  v.x i oifixvuc  iv  ttxvtj  ovlz  @t ov,  kx\  Six  7 txvtuv  SroxovTX,  xxi  toutov  fixo'rw?  c> 

Six  twv  SeSnhvy-tvuv  c&siv  pda,  That  God  being  incorporeally  and  inviftbly  prefent 
in  all  things , and  pervading  or  paging  through  all  things , it  was  rea- 
fonable , that  men  Jhould  worjhip  him , by  and  through  thofe  things , that  are 
vifible  and manifejl.  Plato  likewife  reprefents  this  as  the  opinion  of  the  ge- 
nerality of  Pagans  in  his  time,  t ov  ycyirov  S-f ov  kx\  oXov  tov  x.o<ryov  (pzylv  De  Leg.  1.  j, 
cure  t?riT£iv  Setv,  ovte  7roAv7r^xyyov7iv,  Txq  xlrixs  fsvvuvlzs'  ov  yxg  ovS'  ocrm  hvxi'P-  ^ZI- 
That  as  for  the  greatejl  God,  and  the  whole  world , men  Jhould  not  bujily  and ^+o-] 
curioujly  fearch  after  the  knowledge  thereof , nor  pragmatically  inquire  into 
the  caufes  of  things , it  being  not  pious  for  them  Jo  to  do.  The  meaning 
whereof  feems  to  be  rio  other  than  this,  that  men  ought  to  content  them- 
felves to  worfhip  God  in  his  works,  and  in  this  vifible  world,  and  not 
trouble  themfelves  with  any  further  curious  {peculations  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  that,  which  is  incomprehenfible  to  them.  Which  though  Plato 
profefieth  his  diflike  of,  yet  does  that  phiiofopher  himfelf  elfewhere  plain- 
ly allow  of  worfhipping  the  firft  invifible  God  in  thofe  vifible  images, 
which  he  hath  made  of  himfelf,  the  fun  and  moon,  and  {tars.  Maximus  Digert.  i. 
Tyritis  doth  indeed  exhort  men  to  afcend  up,  in  the  contemplation  of  God,[P.  12.] 
above  all  corporeal  things  ; riis  cbx  0 fzvo$,  n’Ss  tx  ev  tu  nfxvu 

cuyx'lz  (xx\x  ytv  ydg  txvto.  yl,  ^etnreQix,  <xts  txstvv  1 fyovx  zx.ci£  r,  x)  yvhtnz, 
to'  xaAAifow  ■hoy.07y.ivxi)  xXXx  t vtuv  'nrtx sivx  e’aOeh/  Sci , x)  v7rE^x’Jxpxi  tov 
ovoxvovy  £7rl  to\  xXr^ri  tottov,  &c.  The  end  of  your  journey  (faith  he)  is  not  the 
heaven , nor  thofe Jhining  bodies  in  the  heaven  ; for  though  thofe  be  beautiful 
and  divine , and  the  genuine  ojf-fpring  of  that  fupreme  Deity , framed  after  the 
befl  manner , yet  ought  thefe  all  to  be  tranfc ended  by  yoUy  and  your  head  lifted 
up  far  above  the  flarry  heavens , &c  Neverthelefs,  he  doles  his  difcourfe 
thus  1 ; ci  Se  egxSevtTf  7 rgo;  tw  tov  ttxt^oo  yd,  Snyxgyoiv  Sizv,  zgxeT  cm  tx  i'gyx  iv 
TU  TTZOOvll  OgXVy  Xy  7igOTXVV$lV  TX  tfyoVX,  OToAAa  fj  7TXv\oSx7CX  ovlx,  CV%  0<TX  0 Bot- 
UTi’Qy  7roiriTr;  A syet'  ov  yzg  T^iayv^ioi  yovov  Seol  OSeov  7r xiSc;  (piXoi,  csAA*  xXhttIoi 

agiQyu'  tovto  y.\v  xxt  ovgxvh  xl  xripuv  (pv<rs if,  &c.  But  if  you  be  too  weak  and 
unable  to  contemplate  that  father  and  maker  of  all  things  ; it  will  be  fufficient 
for  you  for  the  prefent  to  behold  his  works , and  to  worfhip  his  progeny  or  off- 
fpringy  which  is  various  and  manifold.  For  there  are  not  only,  according  to 
theBceotian  poet, thirty  thoufand  gods, all  the  fons  and  friends  of  the  fupreme  God ; 
but  innumerable.  And  fuch  in  the  heaven  are  the  ftars , in  the  ather  daemons, 

&c.  Laftly,  Socrates  himfelf  alfo  did  not  only  allow  of  this  way  of  worfhip- 
ping God,  (becaufe  himfelf  is  invifible;  in  his  works  that  are  vifible,  but 
alfo  commend  the  fame  to  Euthydemus  on  Si  yi  dXnSv  xiyu,  >S,  <rv  yvu£y  zv  yh xenoph  Mi- 
xvxylvws  ewj  xv  vx;  yog<px$  tuv  S'emv  aAA’  ifcxgx'r j <roi  tx  i'gyx  xvtuv  oguvh  (rcCct&xt  mor-  y . 

fy  Tiyxv  tov<;  SaovV  That  I fpeak  the  truth,  yourfelf  floall  know , if  you  will  not  QP.  633.] 
flay  expecting,  till  you  fee  the  forms  of  the  gods  themfelves,  but  count  it  fufficient 
for  you  beholding  their  works  to  worjhip  and  adore  them.  Which  he  afterward 
particularly  applies  to  the  fupreme  God,  who  made  and  containeth  the 

whole 
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whole  world,  that  being  invifible,  he  hath  made  himfelf  vifible  in  his 
works,  and  conlequently  was  to  be  worfliipped  and  adored  in  them.  Whe- 
ther Socrates  and  Plato , and  their  genuine  followers,  would  extend  this  any 
further  than  to  the  animated  parts  of  the  world,  fuch  as  the  fun,  moon,  and 
flars  were  to  them, we  cannot  certainly  determine.  But  we  think  it  very  pro- 
bable, that  many  of  thofe  Pagans,  who  are  charged  with  worfhipping  inani- 
mate things,  and  particularly  the  elements,  did  notwithftanding  diredt  their 
worfhip  to  the  fpirits  of  thofe  elements,  as  Ammianus  Marcellinus  teils  us 
Julian  did,  that  is,  chiefly  the  fouls  of  them,  all  the  elements  being  fup- 
pofed  by  many  of  thefe  Pagans  to  be  animated,  (as  was  before  obferved 
'‘concerning  Proclus  ; ) and  partly  alfo  thofe  daemons,  which  they  conceived 
to  inhabit  in  them,  and  to  prefide  over  the  parts  of  them  ; upon  which 
account  it  was  faid  by  Plato,  and  others  of  the  ancients,  that  irxna.  9-euu 
TrXn'gy,  all  things  are  full  of  gods  and  demons. 

XXXIII.  But  that  thefe  phyfiological  gods,  that  is,  the  things  of  na- 
ture perfonated  and  deified,  were  not  accounted  by  the  Pagans  true  and 
proper  gods,  much  lefs  independent  and  felf-exiftent  ones,  may  further  ap- 
pear from  hence,  becaufe  they  did  not  only  thus  perfonate  and  deify  things 
fubftantial,  and  inanimate  bodies,  but  alfo  meer  accidents  and  affedtions  of 
fubftances.  As  for  example,  firft,  the  pafiions  of  the  mind  ; t«  ? ra'Sn  Scov? 
ivo/j.«rxv,  9 -tovf  infenrav,  faith  S.  Greg.  Nazianzen , * They  accounted  the 
paffeons  of  the  mind  to  he  gods,  or  at  lead  worfliipped  them  as  gods  ; that 
is,  built  temples  or  altars  to  their  names.  Thus  was  Hope,  not  only  a god- 
defs  to  the  poet  Theognis  % 

5/EA7t<j  iv  dvQ^noin  [xovn  irQx.it  thriv, 

’'AXXoi  tf  oil Xvy.7rovi'  inTr^oXi7rovTi;  tS»v‘ 

(where  he  fancifully  makes  her  to  be  the  only  Numen,  that  was  left  to  men 
in  heaven,  as  if  the  other  gods  had  all  forfaken  thofe  manfions  and  the 
world  *,)  but  alfo  had  real  temples  dedicated  to  her  at  Rome,  as  that  confe- 
crated  by  Attilius  in  the  Forum  Olitorium,  and  others  elfewhere,  wherein 
lhe  was  commonly  pidtured  or  feigned,  as  a woman,  covered  over  with 
a green  pall,  and  holding  a cup  in  her  hand  *.  Thus  alfo  "Love  and  Dejire 
were  gods  or  goddefles  too,  as  likewife  were  care,  memory,  opinion,  truth, 
virtue,  piety,  faith,  juftice,  clemency,  concord,  victory,  &c.  Which 
Vidlory  was,  together  with  Virtue , reckoned  up  amongft  the  gods  by  Plau- 
tus in  the  prologue  of  his  Amphitryo ; and  not  only  fo,  but  that  there  was 
an  altar  eredted  to  her  alfo,  near  the  entrance  of  the  fenate-houfe  at  Rome , 
which  having  been  once  demolifhed,  Symmachus  earneftly  endeavoured  the 
reftauration  thereof,  in  the  reign  of  lheodofius\  he  amongft  other  things 
writing  thus  concerning  it,  4 Nemo  colendam  neget,  quam  profitetur  optan- 
dam  \ Let  no  man  deny  that  of  right  to  be  worfhipped , which  he  acknow- 
ledged to  be  wifhed  for,  and  to  be  deferable.  Befides  all  which.  Echo  was  a 
goddefs  to  thele  pagans  too,  and  fo  was  Night  (to  whom  they  facrificed  a 
cock)  and  Sleep  and  Death  itfelf,  and  very  many  more  fuch  affedtions  of 

things, 

* Orat.  XXXTV.  Tom.  I.  Oper.  p.  546.  Cap.  X.  p.  748. 

% In  Sententiis,  Verf.  1131,  1132.  p it  5.  4 Epiltolar.  Lib.  IX.  Epill,  LXI.  p 441. 
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things,  of  which  Voffius  has  collected  the  largeft  catalogue,  in  his  eighth  book 
de  Fheologia  Gentili.  And  this  perfonating  and  deifying  of  accidental  things 
was  fo  familiar  with  thefe  Pagans,  that,  as  St.  Chryfoftome  hath  obferved,  St. 

Paul  was  therefore  faid  by  fome  of  the  vulgar  Athenians  to  have  been  a 
fetter  forth  of  ftrange  gods,  when  he  preached  to  them  Jefus  and  the  refur - 
rediion , becaufe  they  fuppofed  him,  not  only  to  have  made  Jefus  a God,  but 
a\(o  Anaftafis,  or  refurredfion,  a goddefs  too.  Nay,  this  humour  of  theolo- 
gizing the  things  of  nature  tranfported  thefe  Pagans  fo  far,  as  to  deify  evil 
things  alfo,  that  is,  things  both  noxious  and  vicious.  Of  the  former  Pliny  H.  N.  1.  2, 
thus;  Infer i quoque  in  genera  defer ibuntur , morbique , & mult#  etiam  peftesf-  7* 
dum  ejfe  placatas  trepido  metu  cupimus.  Ideoque  etiam  publice  febri  fanum  in 
palatio  dedicatum  eft , Orbonae  ad  <zdem  larium  ara , & mala  for  tun  a Exqui - 
His.  So  great  is  the  number  of  thefe  gods , that  even  hell , or  the  ft  ate  of  death 
itfelf , difeafes  and  many  plagues  are  numbred  among  ft  them , whilft  with  a 
trembling  fear  we  defire  to  have  thefe  pacified.  And  therefore  was  there  a tem- 
ple publickly  dedicated  in  the  palace  to  the  Fever , as  likewife  altars  elfewhere 
eredied  to  Orbona,  and  to  evil  fortune.  Of  the  latter,  Balbus  in  Cicero  ; 

Quo  ex  genere  Cupidinis  & Voluptatis,  & Lubentince  Veneris , vocabula  confecrataN.  DA.  2.' 
funt , vitiofarum  rerum  iA  non  naturalium.  Of  which  kind  alfo  are  thofe  names  [Cap.XXIIB 
of  luft , and  pleafure,  and  wanton  venery,  things  vicious , and  not  natural , con- 
fecrated  and  deified.  Cicero,  in  his  book  of  laws  ’,  informs  us,  that  at  Athens  Oper.]. 
there  were  temples  dedicated  alfo  to  contumely  and  impudence,  but  withal 
giving  us  this  cenfure  of  fuch  practices,  Quce  omnia  ejufmodi  deteftanda  & G niter's  Edi- 
repudianda  funt , All  which  kind  of  things  are  to  be  detefted  and  rejedled,  andvc !n  a l'“Ie 
nothing  to  be  deified,  but  what  is  virtuous  or  good.  Notwithftanding  which, ot  crwie‘ 
it  is  certain,  that  fuch  evil  things  as  thefe  were  confecrated  to  no  other  end, 
than  that  they  might  be  deprecated.  Moreover,  as  thefe  things  of  nature, 
or  natures  of  things,  were  fometimes  deified  by  the  Pagans  plainly  and  naked- 
ly in  their  own  appellative  names,  fo  was  this  again  fometimes  done  dif- 
guifedly,  under  other  counterfeit  proper  names:  as  pleafure  was  deified  un- 
der the  names  of  Volupia,  and  of  Lubentina  Venus  ; time,  (according  to  the 
opinion  of  fomey  under  the  name  of  Cronos  or  Saturn , which  as  it  produceth 
all  things,  fo  devours  all  things  into  itfelf  again;  prudence  or  wifdom  like- 
wife, under  the  names  of  Athena  or  Minerva.  For  it  is  plain,  that  Origen 
underftood  it  thus,  when  Celfus  not  only  approved  of  worfhipping  God  Al-  c.  Celf.  1.  %. 
mighty,  in  the  fun,  and  in  Minerva , as  that  which  was  lawful,  but  alfo  com-/’.  421. 
mended  it  as  a thing  highly  pious ; he  making  this  reply  ; iv(pvyAy.iv  %Xiov 
d?  xocXov  do^i^yrii ux,  &c.  ’AQvv j uivtoi  y.STot  v\ Aik  roi<7oroy.evn'jf  i[*vQo7ro'y<Txv  ot 

EAA y\vuv  Xoyoi,  tir  iv  ■uttovoIoc if,  site  i/Vovoiwv,  day.ovhs  ix  ivs  tk  Ai b$  yt~ 

yem&ou  xstpooXri;,  &c.  We  fpeak  well  of  the  fun , as  a good  work, 

of  God's,  &c.  but  as  for  that  Athena  or  Minerva,  which  Celfus  here  joineth 
with  the  fun,  this  is  a thing  fabuloufiy  devifed  by  the  Greeks , ( whether  accord- 
ing to  fome  myftical,  arcane,  and  allegorical  fenfe,  or  without  it)  when  they  fay 
that  Jhe  was  begotten  out  of  JupiterV  brain  all  armed.  And  again  afterwards, 

Vva  Si  T^oTToXoyvroii  Xsyc'lui  (pfn<us  itvai  -<5  'aOwx,  If  it  be  granted,  that  by 
Athena  or  Minerva  be  tropologically  meant  prudence , &c.  Wherefore,  not 

X x x only 
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only  according  to  the  poetical,  but  alfo  to  the  political  and  civil  theology  of 
the  Pagans,  thefe  accidental  things  of  nature,  and  aftedlions  of  fubftances, 
perfonated,  were  made  fo  many  gods  and  goddefles  •,  Cicero  himfelf  in  his 
book  of  laws  approving  of  fuch  political  gods  as  thefe  : Bene  verb,  quod  mens , 
P-  pietas,  virtus,  fides,  confccratur  manu  ; quarum  omnium  Romas  dedicate,  pub- 
lice  templa  funt,  ut  ilia , qui  habeant  ( habent  autem  omnes  boni ) deos  ipfos  in 
animis  fuis  collocatos  patent . It  is  well,  that  mind,  piety , virtue , and  faith,  are 
confecrated , (all  which  have  their  temples  publickly  dedicated  at  Rome ) that 
fo  they,  who  poffefs  thefe  things,  (as  all  good  men  do)  may  think , that  they  have 
the  gods  themfelves  placed  in  their  minds.  And  himfelf  makes  a law  for 
them  in  his  own  commonwealth,  but  with  a cautionary  provifion,  that  no 
evil  and  vicious  things  be  confecrated  amongft  them  : Aft  olla,  propter  qua 
datur  homini  adfeenfus  in  caelum , mentem , virtutem,  pietatem,  fidem,  earumque 
laudum  delubra  funto.  Nec  alia  vitiorum  folemnia  obeunto.  Let  than  alfo 
worfhip  thofe  things,  by  means  whereof  men  afeend  up  to  heaven  and  let  there  be 
jhrines  or  temples  dedicated  to  them.  But  let  no  religious  ceremonies  be  perform- 
ed to  vicious  things. 

Notwithftanding  all  which,  according  to  that  theology  of  the  Pagans, 
which  was  called  by  Varro  natural,  (whereby  is  meant  not  that  which 
was  phyfiological  only,  bur  that  which  is  true  and  real)  and  by  Sccevola 
philofophical ; and  which  is  by  both  oppofed,  not  only  to  the  poetical 
and  fabulous,  but  alfo  to  the  political  and  civil:  I lay,  according  to  this 
theology  of  theirs,  thefe  accidental  things  of  nature  deified  could  by  no 
means  be  acknowledged  for  true  and  proper  gods ; becaufe  they  were  fo 
far  from  having  any  life  and  fenfe  in  them,  that  they  had  not  fo  much  as 
•j'7 reV*<™>  tiny  real  fubfijlence  or  fubjlantial  ejjence  of  their  own. 

And  thus  does  Origen  difpute  againll  Minerva's,  godlhip,  as  tropologically 
interpreted  to  prudence,  "va  Si  x)  r^o-rroXoyrrcxi,  xlyvlxi  (pgovrmi;  Bvxl  yi  ’A0W, 
7ruga,s~ritjix,Tw  T(?  aim?  tyiv  (nrQTuQw  xai  tvv  aV/av,  us  vtpirwi t/aj  xxtx  t»v  r^o7roXoylxv 
Tau'-rw  If  Athena  or  Minerva  be  tropologized  into  prudence , then  let  the 
Vagans  Jhow  what  fubjlantial  ejjence  it  hath,  or  that  it  really  fubjijls  ac- 
cording to  this  tropology.  Which  is  all  one,  as  if  he  fhould  have  faid, 
let  the  Pagans  then  Ihew,  how  this  can  be  a god  or  goddefs,  which  hath 
not  fo  much  as  any  fubftantial  efience,  nor  fubfifts  by  itfelf,  but  is  a 
meer  accidental  affedlion  of  fubftances  only.  And  the  fame  thing  is  like- 
wife  urged  by  Origen , concerning  other  fuch  kind  of  gods  of  theirs, 
as  Memory  the  mother  of  the  mufes,  and  the  Graces  all  naked,  in  his 
firll  book  •,  where  Celfus  contended  for  a multiplicity  of  gods  againll  the 
Jews  j that  thefe  things  having  not  uVoraim  iQGv,  any  fubjlantial  ef- 
fence  or  fubfijlence,  could  not  polftbly  be  accounted  gods,  and  therefore 
were  nothing  elle,  but  'EXXyvuv  dvxTr?M<ry.x\%  (rufAXToyroiv'b'iVTci  dnb  t uv  ir^ccy- 
pccruv,  meer  figments  of  the  Greeks,  things  made  to  have  human  bodies,  and  fo 
pgrfonated  and  deified.  And  we  think,  there  cannot  be  a truer  commentary 
upon  this  paflage  of  Origen’s,  than  thefe  following  verfes  of  Prudentius,  in 
his  fecond  book  againll  Symmachus  $ 
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"Define,  ft  pudor  eft,  gentilis  ineptia , tandem 
Res  incorporeas  fimulatis  fingere  membris : 

"Let  the  Gentiles  be  at  la  ft  ajhamed,  if  they  have  any  Jhame  in  them,  of  this 
their  folly , in  defcribing  and  fetting  forth  incorporeal  things  with  counterfeit 
human  members.  Where  accidents  and  affedtions  of  things,  fuch  as  victory 
was,  (whofe  altar  Symmachus  there  contended  for  the  refirauration  of  ) are 
by  Prudentius  called  res  incorporeas,  incorporeal  things , accordingly  as  the 
Greek  philofophers  concluded,  that  wWrrmf  were  da-upuloi,  qualities  incor- 
poreal. Neither  is  it  poffible,  that  the  Pagans  thernfelves  fhould  be  infen- 
fible  hereof;  and  accordingly  we  find,  that  Cotta  in  Cicero  doth  for  this^^-^3- 
reafon  utterly  banifh  and  explode  thefe  gods  out  of  the  philofophick  and^^gg  , ' 
true  theology  : Num  cenfes  rgitur  fubtiliore  ratione  opus  effe  ad  hcec  ref  el- 1 
lenda  ? Nam  mentem , fidem,  fpem , virtutem , honorem , viftoriam , falutem, 
concordiam , c.eteraque  ejufmodi , rerum  vim  habere  videmus , non  deorum.  Aut 
enim  in  nobifmet  infant  ipfts,  ut  mens , ut  fpes , ut  fides , ut  virtus,  ut  con- 
cordia ; aut  optand<e  nobis  funt,  ut  honos , ut  falus,  ut  viRoria.  Quare  au- 
tem  in  his  vis  deorum  fit , turn  intelligam , cum  cognovero.  Is  there  any  need , 
think  you,  of  any  great  fubtilty  to  confute  thefe  things  ? For  mind,  faith , 
hope , virtue , honour,  viRory,  health,  concord,  and  the  like,  we  fee  them  to 
have  the  force  of  things , but  not  of  gods.  Becaufe  they  either  exift  in  us, 
as  mind,  hope , virtue,  concord  ; or  elfe  they  are  defined  to  happen  to  us, 
as  honour , health , viRory,  ( that  is,  they  are  nothing  but  meer  acci- 
dents or  affedtions  of  things)  and  therefore  how  they  can  have  the  force  of 
gods  in  them,  cannot  poftibly  be  underftood.  And  again,  afterwards  he  affirm- 
eth,  Eos,  qui  dii  appellantur , rerum  naturas  effe,  non  ftguras  deorum,  that 
thofe,  who,  in  the  allegorical  mythology  of  the  Pagans,  are  called  gods, 
are  really  but  the  natures  of  things,  and  not  the  true  figures  or  forms  of 
gods. 

Wherefore  fince  the  Pagans  thernfelves  acknowledged,  that  thofe  per- 
fonated  and  deified  things  of  nature  were  not  true  and  proper  gods  ; 
the  meaning  of  them  could  certainly  be  no  other  than  this,  that  they  were 
fo  many  feveral  names,  and  partial  confiderations  of  one  fupreme  God,  as 
manifefting  himfelf  in  all  the  things  of  nature.  For  that  vis  or  force , 
which  Cicero 1 tells  us,  was  that  in  all  thefe  things,  which  was  called  God 
or  deified,  is  really  no  other,  than  fomething  of  God  in  every  thing  that 
is  good.  Neither  do  we  otherwife  underftand  thofe  following  words  of 
Balbus  in  Cicero,  Quarum  rerum,  quia  vis  erat  tanta,  ut  fine  Deo  regi  N.  D.  1.  2. 
non  pojjet,  ipfa  res  deorum  nomen  obtinuit : Of  which  things  becaufe  the  force  [Cap.xxiII. 
is  fuch,  as  that  it  could  not  be  governed  without  God,  therefore  have  the  29S8-J 

things  thernfelves  obtained  the  names  of  gods ; that  is,  God  was  acknow- 
ledged and  worfhipped  in  them  all,  which  was  paganically  thus  fignified, 
by  calling  of  them  gods.  And  Pliny , though  no  very  divine  perfon,  yet  AW.  //. /.  2. 
being  ingenious,  eafily  underftood  this  to  be  the  meaning  of  it;  Fragilis  c-  7' 

& lab  or  10 fa  mortalitas  in  partes  ifta  digeftit,  infir  mi  tat  is  fua  memor , ut  por- 

X x x 2 t ion  i bus 
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tionibus  quifque  coleret , quo  maxime  indigeret  \ frail  and  toilfome  mortality 
has  thus  broken  and  crumbled  the  Deity  into  parts , mindful  of  its  own  in - 
firmity ; that  fo  every  oney  by  parcels  and  pieces , might  worfhip  that  in  God , 
which  himfelf  mojl  Jlands  in  need  of.  Which  religion  of  the  Pagans,  thus 
worfhipping  God,  not  entirely  all  together  at  once,  as  he  is  one  mod  limple 
being,  unmixed  with  any  thing,  but  as  it  were  brokenly,  and  by  piece-meals, 
as  he  is  feverally  manifefted  in  all  the  things  of  nature,  and  the  parts 
of  the  world,  Prudentius  thus  perftringeth  in  his  fecond  book  againft. 
Symmachus  y 


N.  236. 
[p.  289.] 


2#,  me  praterito,  meditaris  numina  mille , 

Qua  fmules  parere  meis  virtutibus , ut  me 
Per  varias  partes  minuas , cui  nulla  recidi 
Pars  aut  forma  potejl , quia  fum  fubfiantia  Ji implex , 
Nec  pars  ejfe  queo. 


From  which  words  of  his  we  may  alfo  conclude,  that  Symmachus  the  Pa- 
gan, who  determined,  that  it  was  one  thing,  that  all  worlhipped,  and  yet 
would  have  vidtory,  and  fuch  like  other  things,  worlhipped  as  gods  and 
goddefies,  did  by  thefe,  and  all  thofe  other  Pagan  gods  before  mentioned, 
underftand  nothing  but  fo  many  feveral  names,  and  partial  confiderations  of 
one  fupreme  Deity,  according  to  its  feveral  virtues  or  powers:  fo  that  when 
he  facrificed  to  victory,  he  facrificed  to  God  Almighty,  under  that  partial 
notion,  as  the  giver  of  vidtory  to  kingdoms  and  commonwealths.  It  was 
before  obferved  out  of  Plutarch , that  the  Egyptian  fable  of  Ofiris  being 
the  ftpera*3*  mangled  and  cut  in  pieces  by  Typhon , did  allegorically  fignify  the  fame  thing. 
Deity,  fee^the  vjz,  the  one  fimple  Deity’s  being  as  it  were  divided  (in  the  fabulous  and 
fcription"  in  civil  theologies  of  the  Pagans)  into  many  partial  confiderations  of  him,  as 
many  nominal  and  titular  gods  j which  IJis  notwithftanding,  that  is  true 
np«ff§u'ral’o?  knowledge  and  wifdom,  according  to  the  natural  or  philofophick  theology, 
cltl^o eipit  un*tes  a^  together  into  one.  And  that  not  only  fuch  gods  as  thefe,  vidtory, 
ofiris  the  moft  virtue,  and  the  like,  but  alfo  thofe  other  gods,  Neptune , Mars , Bellonay 
Vn  things?  &c.  were  ah  really  but  one  and  the  fame  Jupiter , adting  feverally  in  the 
world,  Plautus  himfelf  feems  fufficiently  to  intimate  in  the  prologue  of  his 
Amphitryo  in  thefe  words ; 

Nam  quid  ego  memorem , ut  alios  in  tragcediis 
Vidi , Neptunum , Virtutem , Vi £1  or i am , 

Martem , Bellonam , commemorare  qua  bona 
Vobis  fecijfent  ? Queis  benefaftis  meus  pater , 

Deum  regnator , architeftus  omnibus. 


Whereas  there  was  before  cited  a paflage  out  of  G.  I.  Voffms  his  b 00k 
de  Pheolog.  Gent,  which  we  could  not  underftand  otherwife  than  thus,  that 
the  generality  of  the  Pagans  by  their  political  (or  civil)  gods,  meant  fo 
many  eternal  minds  independent  and  felf-exiftent  ; we  now  think  ourfelves 
concerned  to  do  Vojfnts  fo  much  right,  as  to  acknowledge,  that  we  have  fince 

met 
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met  with  another  place  of  his  in  that  fame  book,  wherein  he  either  corredta 
the  former  opinion,  or  elle  declares  himfelf  better  concerning  it,  after  this 
manner •,  that  the  Pagans  generally  conceived  their  political  gods  to  be  fo 
many  fubftantial  minds  (or  fpirits)  not  independent  and  felf-exilfent,  nor 
indeed  eternal  neither,  but  created  by  one  fupreme  Mind  or  God,  and  ap- 
pointed by  him  to  prefide  over  the  feveral  parts  of  the  world,  and  things 
of  nature,  as  his  minifters.  Which  fame  thing  he  affirmeth  alfo  of  thofe 
deified  accidents  and  affedtions,  that  by  them  were  to  be  underftood  fo 
many  fubftantial  minds  or  fpirits  created,  prefiding  over  thofe  feveral  things* 
or  difpenfing  of  them.  His  words  in  the  beginning  of  his  eighth  book  «, 
(where  he  fpeaks  concerning  thefe  affedtions  and  accidents  deified  by  the  Pa- 
gans) are  as  followeth  : Hujufmodi  deorum  prope  immenfa  eft  copla.  Ac  in 
civili  quidem  theologia  confiderari  folent , tanquam  mentes  quadam , hoc  hono- 
ris d fummo  Deo  fortitce , ut  affeCtionibus  iftis  prceejfent.  Nempe  crediderunt 
Deum,  quern  optimum  max.  vocabant , non  per  fe  omnia  curare , quo  paClo,  ut 
dicebant , plurimum  beatitudini  ejus  decederet , fed , inftar  regis , plurimos  ha- 
bere miniftros  & miniftras,  quorum  fingulos  huic  illive  cur  a prffeciffet.  Sic 
juftitia , qua  iff  Aftrsea  ac  Themis,  prcefeCla  erat  aClibus  cunCiis , in  quibus 
juftitia  attenderetur  \ Comus  curare  creditus  eft  comejfationes  ; iftftc  in  c ce- 
teris id  genus  diis,  nomen  ab  ea  affeClione  fortitis , cujus  cur  a cuique  commiffa 
crederetur.  Quo  pado  ft  confiderentur , non  aliter  different  a fpiritibus  five 
angelis  bonis  malifque , quam  quod  hi  revera  d Deo  conditi  ftnt  *,  ilia  verb  men- 
tes , de  quibus  nunc  loquimur , ftnt  ftgmentum  mentis  human# , pro  numero 
affeClionum , in  quibus  vis  effe  major  videretur , comminifcentis  mentes  affeclioni- 
bus  ftngulis  prafedas.  Facile  autem  facer  dotes  fua  commenta  perftuadere  fim- 
plicioribus  potuerunt,  quia  fatis  videretur  verifimile , fummce  illi  menti , deorum 
omnium  regi , innumeras  fervire  mentes , ut  eb  perfection  fit  fummi  dei  beati- 
tudo , minujque  curis  implicetur  ; inque  tot  famulantium  numero , fummi  numi- 
nis  majeftas  magis  eluceat.  Ac  talis  quidem  opinio  erat  theologia  civilis.  Of 
fuch  gods  as  thefe  there  was  an  innumerable  company  amongft  the  Pagans.  And 
in  their  civil  theology  they  were  wont  to  be  conftdered ; as  certain  minds  {or 
fpiriis)  appointed  by  the  fupreme  God , to  prefide  over  the  affections  of  things  ; 
they  fuppojing , that  God , whom  they  called  the  beft>  and  the  great  eft,  did  not 
immediately  himfelf  take  care  of  every  thing,  ftnee  that  muft  needs  be  a diftr adion 
to  him , and  a hinder ance  of  his  happinefs  ; but  that  he  had,  as  a king , many  he 
and  fhe-  minifters  under  him , which  had  their  feveral  offices  affigned  to  them. 

1 Thus  juftice , which  was  called  alfo  Aftraea  and  Themis,  was  by  them  thought 
to  prefide  over  all  thofe  actions , in  which  juftice  was  concerned ; and  Comus 
over  all  revellings  •,  and  the  like.  Which  gods,  if  conftdered  after  this  man- 
ner, will  no  otherwife  differ  from  angels  good  and  bad,  than  only  in  this,  that 
thefe  latter  are  beings  really  created  by  God,  but  the  former  the  figments  of 
men  only  \ they,  according  to  the  number  of  affections , that  have  any  greater 
force  in  them , deviftng  and  imagining  certain  minds  to  prefide  over  each  of 
them.  And  the  vulgar  might  therefore  be  the  more  eaftly  led  into  this  perfuafton 
by  their  priefts , becaufe  it  feemed  reafonable  to  them,  that  that  fupreme  Mind , 
who  is  the  king  of  all  the  gods , fhould  have  many  other  minds  as  bis  fubfervient 
minifters  under  him,  both  to  free  him  from  follici  tons  care,  and  alfo  to  add  to  his 
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grandeur  and  majefty.  And  fuch  was  the  doctrine  of  the  civil  theology.  Where, 
though  Vcjfuts  fpeak  particularly  of  that  kind  of  Pagan  gods,  which  were 
nothing  but  affeitions  and  accidents  deified,  (which  no  man  in  his  wits 
could  poffibly  fuppofe  to  be  themfelves  true  and  proper  gods,  they  having 
no  fubfifterice  of  their  own)  that  thefe  by  the  generality  of  the  vulgar  Pa- 
gans were  conceived  to  be  fo  many  created  minds  or  fpirits,  appointed  by 
the  fupreme  God,  to  prefide  as  his  minifters  over  thofe  feveral  affedtions  of 
fubftances ; yet  does  he  plainly  imply  the  fame  of  all  thofe  other  political 
gods  of  thefe  Pagans  likewife,  that  they  were  not  looked  upon  by  them,  as 
fo  many  unmade,  felf-exiftenr,  and  independent  beings,  but  only  as  inferior 
minds  or  fpirits,  created  by  the  fupreme  God,  and  by  him  appointed  to  pre- 
fide over  the  feveral  parts  of  the  world,  and  things  of  nature,  and  having 
their  feveral  offices  affigned  to  them.  Wherefore,  as  to  the  main,  we  and 
Vojfus  are  now  well  agreed,  viz.  that  the  ancient  Pagans  afferted  no  fuch 
thing  as  a multitude  of  independent  deities  ; fo  that  there  only  remain  fome 
particular  differences  of  fmaller  moment  betwixt  us. 


Ourfelves  have  before  obferved,  that  AEolus  was  probably  taken  by  Epic- 
tetus in  Arrianus , (not  indeed  for  one,  but)  for  many  created  minilters  of 
the  fupreme  God,  or  daemons  colledtively,  appointed  by  him  to  prefide  over 
the  winds,  in  all  the  feveral  parts  of  the  worid.  And  the  Pagans  in  St. 
Auftin  feem  to  interpret  thofe  deified  accidents,  and  things  of  nature,  after 
the  fame  manner,  as  the  names  of  certain  unknown  gods  or  daemons,  (one 
or  more)  that  were  appointed  to  prefide  over  them  refpedtively,  or  to  dif- 
Civ.  D.  1.  4.  penfe  the  fame.  Quoniam  fciebant  majores  nojlri  nemini  talia , nifi  aliquo  Deo 
e.  24.  largiente  concedi , quorum  decorum  nomina  non  inveniebant , earum  rerum  nomi- 
ry3(rr.  tiibus  appellabant  deos,  quas  ab  iis  fentiebant  dari  ; aliqua  vocabula  inde  flecien- 
per  J tes  ficut  d hello  Bellonam  nuncupaverunt , non  Bellum  •,  ficut  a cunis  Cuninam, 
non  Cunam  ficut  d fegetibus  Segetiam,  non  Segetem  •,  ficut  d pomis  Pomo- 
nam,  non  Pomum  ; ficut  a bobus  Bobonarn,  non  Bovem.  Aut  certe  nulla  voca- 
buli  declinatione  ficut  res  ipfce  nominantur  •,  ut  Pecunia  dibla  eft  dea,  qua  dat 
pecuniam , non  omnino  pecunia  dea  ipfaputata:  It  a virtue,  qua  dat  virtutem, 
honor  qui  honorem , concordia  qua  concordiam , vidioria  qua  vidtoriam  dat.  Ita, 
inquiunt , cum  felicitas  dea  dicitur , non  ipfa  qua  dat ur,  fed  numen  illud  atten- 
ditur , d quo  felicitas  datur.  Becaufe  our  forefathers  knew  well , that  thefe  things 
do  not  happen  to  anyy  without  the  fpecial  gift  and  favour  of  fome  god  •,  there- 
fore were  ihofe  gods,  whofe  names  they  knew  not , called  from  the  names  of  thofe 
very  things  themfelvesy  which  they  perceived  to  be  beftowed  by  them , there  being 
only  a little  alteration  made  in  them ; as  when  the  God , that  caufeth  war , was 
called  not  Bellum,  but  Bellona  •,  the  God,  which  prefideth  over  infants  cradles , 
not  Cuna  ,but  Cunina  ; that  which  give  th  corn , Segetia  ; and  that  which  af- 
fordeth  apples,  Pomona,  &c.  But  at  other  times , this  was  done  without  any 
declenfion  of  the  word  at  all , they  calling  both  the  thing , and  the  god,  which  is 
the  beftower  of  it,  by  one  and  the  felf  fame  name.  As  Pecunia  doth  not  only 
fignify  money , but  alfo  the  goddefs,  which  giveth  money  ; Virtus,  the  goddefs , 
which  giveth  virtue  -,  Honor,  the  god,  that  beftoweth  honour  \ Concordia,  the 
goddefs , that  caufeth  concord  ; Victory,  the  goddefs,  which  ajfordcth  vifiory.  So 
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alfowben  Felicity  is  called  a goddefs , l>y  it  is  not  meant  that  thing,  which  is  gi- 
ven, but  that  divine  power , from  whence  it  is  given.  Here,  I fay,  the  Pagans 
may  feem  to  have  underftood,  by  thofe  deified  things  of  nature,  certain  in- 
ferior gods  or  daemons  (one  or  more)  the  minifters  of  the  fupreme  God,  ap- 
pointed by  him  to  prefide  over  thofe  feveral  things  refjpeftively,  or  to  dif- 
penfe  the  fame.  Neither  can  we  deny,  but  that  in  fo  much  ignorance  and 
diverfity  of  opinions,  as  there  was  amongft  the  Pagans,  fome  might  pofiibly 
underftand  thofe  political  gods,  and  deified  things  alfo,  after  the  way  of  Vof- 
fms , for  fo  many  fingle  minds  or  fpirits,  appointed  to  prefide  over  thofe  fe- 
veral things  refpeftively  throughout  the  whole  world,  and  nothing  elfe. 
Neverthelefs,  it  feemeth  not  at  all  probable,  that  this  fliould  be  the  general 
opinion  amongft  the  civilized  Pagans,  that  all  thofe  gods  of  theirs  were  fo 
many  fingle  created  minds  or  fpirits,  each  of  them  appointed  to  prefide  over 
fome  one  certain  thing  every  where  throughout  the  whole  world,  and  no- 
thing elfe.  As  for  example,  that  the  goddefs  Vibiory  was  one  fingle  created 
fhe-fpirit,  appointed  to  beftow  viiftory,  to  whofoever  at  any  time  enjoy’d  it, 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  ; and  fo,  that  the  goddefs  Jufiice  fliould  be  fuch 
another  fingle  mind  or  Ipirit,  created  to  difpenfe  juftice  every  where,  and 
meddle  with  nothing  elfe.  And  the  like  of  all  thofe  other  accidental  things, 
or  affe&ions  deified,  as  virtue,  honour,  concord,  felicity,  (5c. 


And  Labi  ant  ius  Firmianus , taking  notice  of  that  profeflion  of  the  Pagans,  jye  pa/.  Ret. 
to  worfliip  nothing  but  one  fupreme  God,  and  his  fubfervient  minifters,  ge-^.  7. 
nerated  or  created  by  him,  (according  to  that  of  Seneca  in  his  exhortations,  Di- 

GenuiJJe  regni  fui  miniftros  deum  ; That  the  fupreme  God  had  generated  other  ^ vljj  * 
inferior  minifters  of  his  kingdom  under  him,  which  were  called  by  them  alfo-p.  5i.] 
gods)  plainly  denies  all  the  Pagan  gods  fave  one,  to  be  the  created  minifters 
of  that  one  fupreme,,  he  making  this  reply  •,  Verum  hi  neque  dii  funt , neque 
deos  fe  vocar't , aut  coli  volunt , &c.  Nec  tamen  illi  funt , qui  vulgo  coluntur, 
quorum  15  exiguus  (5  certus  eft  numerus.  But  thefe  minifters  of  the  divine 
kingdom , or  fubfervient  created  fpirits , are  neither  gods,  nor  would  they  be  called 
gods,  or  honoured  as  fuch,  &c.  Nor  indeed  are  they  thofe  gods,  that  are  now 
vulgarly  worfhipped  by  the  Pagans,  of  which  there  is  but  a fmall  and  certain 
number.  That  is,  the  Pagan  gods  are  reduced  into  certain  ranks,  and  the 
number  of  them  is  determined  by  the  utilities  of  human  life;  of  which 
their  noble  and  feleft  gods  are  but  a few.  Whereas,  faith  he,  the  minifters 
of  the  fupreme  God  are,  according  to  'their  own  opinion,  not  twelve  nor 
twenty,  nor  three  hundred  and  fixty,  but  innumerable,  ftars  and  daemons. 


Moreover,  Arftotle , in  his  book  againft  Zeno,  (fuppofing  the  idea  of  God 
to  be  this,  the  1110ft  powerful  of  all  things,  or  the  moft  perfect  being)  ob- 
je£teth  thus,  that  according  to  the  laws  of  cities  and  countries,  (that  is,  the  j 246. 
civil  theology)  there  feems  to  be  no  one  abfolutely  powerful  being,  but  onefCap.IV.  p, 
God  is  fuppofed  to  be  moft  powerful  as  to  one  thing,  and  another  as  to  ano-  Tora- 
ther  : flVea  x7rxvlx  i7nv.()XTi?~o\>  rou  6eou  AxuSavsi  t»t o O'jvxtcotxIov  x}  Asj'cov,  ^ 

* J'oxu  tst 0 y.scrx  rou  iWjUav,  olWoc  ttoXXcI  x^eItIx;  sTvcci  aAAiiAaju  ol  S'foO  » icav  ix  t»  bo~ 

Pxrfti  rccjTV)  Y.c.Tsi  ra  $£«  tw  b^oXoyUv'  Whereas  Zeno  takes  it  for  granted, 
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that  men  have  an  idea  in  their  minds  of  God , as  one  the  mojl  excellent  and 
mofl  powerful  being  of  all ; this  doth  not  feem  to  be  according  to  law , (that 
is,  the  civil  theology)  for  there  the  gods  are  mutually  better  one  than  ano- 
ther , refpeblively  as  to  fever al  things ; and  therefore  Zeno  took  not  this  con- 
fent  of  mankind , concerning  God,  from  that  which  vulgarly  feemeth . From 
which  pa fiage  of  Arijlotle's  we  may well  conclude,  that  the  many  political 
gods  of  the  Pagans  were  not  all  of  them  vulgarly  looked  upon  as  the  fub- 
fervient  minifters  of  one  fupreme  God  •,  and  yet  they  generally  acknow- 
ledging, (as  Ariftotle  himfelf  confeffeth)  a monarchy,  and  confequently 
not  many  independent  deities,  it  muft  needs  follow,  as  Zeno  doubtlefs 
would  reply,  that  thefe  their  political  gods  were  but  one  and  the  fame 
fupreme  natural  God,  as  it  were  parcelled  out,  and  multiplied  : that  is, 
receiving  feveral  denominations,  according  to  feveral  notions  of  him, 
and  as  he  exercifeth  different  powers,  and  produceth  various  effefts.  And 
this  we  have  fufficiently  proved  already  to  have  been  the  general  fenfe 
of  the  cheif  Pagan  doctors  *,  that  thefe  many  political  and  popular  gods 
were  but  the  polyonymy  of  one  natural  God,  that  is,  either  partial  con- 
fiderations  of  him,  or  his  various  powers  and  virtues,  effe&s  and  mani- 
feftations  in  the  world,  feverally  perfonated  and  deified. 

And  thus  does  Vojfius  himfelf  afterwards  confefs  alfo;  that  according 
to  the  natural  theology,  the  many  Pagan  gods  were  but  fo  many  fe- 
veral denominations  of  one  God  though  this  learned  philologer  doth 
plainly  ftraiten  and  confine  the  notion  of  this  natural  theology  too  much, 
and  improperly  call  the  God  thereof  the  nature  of  things*,  however,  ac- 
knowledging it  fuch  a nature,  as  was  endued  with  fenfe  and  underftand- 
1.8.  c.  1.  ing.  His  words  are  thefe*,  Difpar  verb  fententia  theologorum  naturalium , 
qui  non  aliud  numen  agnofcebant,  qudm  naturam  rerum , eoque  omnia  gentium 
numina  referebant , &c.  Nempe  mens  eorum  fuit , ficnt  natura  effet  occupata 
circa  hanc  vel  illam  affeblionem,  ita  numina  nominaque  deorum  variare. 
Cum  igitur  ubicunque  vim  aliquam  majorem  vi derent,  ita  divinum  aliquid 
crederent  *,  eo  etiam  devenere , ut  immanem  deorum  dearumque  fingerent  ca- 
tervam.  Sagaciores  interim  hac  cunbla,  unum  ejfe  numen  aicbant  •,  puta  re- 
rum naturam , quce  licet  una  foret,  pro  variis  tamen  ejfe £1  is  varia  fortiretur 
nomina , vario  etiam  affceretur  cultu.  But  the  cafe  is  very  different  as  to 
the  natural  theologers , who  acknowledged  no  other  God , but  the  nature  of 
things , and  referred  all  the  Pagan  gods  to  that.  For  they  conceived  ■,  that 
as  nature  was  occupied  about  feveral  things , fo  were  the  divine  powers  and 
the  names  of  gods  multiplied  and  diverfified.  And  where-ever  they  faw 
any  greater  force , there  did  they  prefently  conceit  J'omething  divine , and  by 
that  means  came  they  at  length  to  feign  an  innumerable  company  of  gods  and 
goddejfes.  But  the  more  fugacious  in  the  mean  time  affirmed  all  thefe  to  be  but 
one  and  the  fame  God  to  wit  the  nature  of  things , which , though  really  but 
one , yet  according  to  its  various  ejfe  bis,  both  received  divers  names , and  was 
worjhipped  after  different  manners.  Where  Vojfius  calls  the  fupreme 
God  of  thefe  natural  theologers  the  nature  of  things,  as  if  the  na- 
tural theology  had  been  denominated  from  phyficks,  or  natural  phi- 
lofophy  only  y whereas  we  have  already  fhewed,  that  the  natural  theo- 
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logy  of  Varro  and  Scavola,  was  of  equal  extent  with  the  philofophick  ; whofe 
only  Numen,  that  it  was  not  a blind  and  unintelligible  nature  of  things,  doth 
fufficiently  appear  from  that  hiftory  thereof  before  given  by  us:  as  aifo  that 
it  was  called  natural  in  another  fenle,  as  real,  and  as  oppofite  to  opinion, 
fancy  and  fabulofity,  or  what  hath  no  reality  of  exiftence  any  where  in  the 
world.  Thus  does  St.  Auftin  diftinguifh  betwixt  natura  deorum , the  true  na-  c.d.  1.6.  c.  <; 
ture  of  the  gods,  and  hominum  inftituta , the  inftitutes  of  men  concerning  them.  ^P-1  i6.Tom 
As  alfo  he  fets  down  the  difference  betwixt  the  civil  and  natural  theology,  ac- ' 11  - 
cording  to  the  mind  of  Varro,  in  this  manner  : Fieri  pot  eft,  ut  in  urhe,  fecundum  ibid, 
falfas  opiniones  ca  colantur  credantur,  quorum  in  mundo  vel  extra  mundum 
natura  fit  nufquam  : It  may  come  to  pafs,  that  thofe  things  may  he  worfhipped 
and  believed  in  cities , according  to  falfe  opinions , which  have  no  nature  or  real 
exiftence  any  where,  either  in  the  world,  or  without  it.  Wherefore,  if  inftead 
of  this  nature  of  things,  which  was  properly  the  god  of  none  but  only  of  fuch 
atheiftick  philofophers,  as  Epicurus  and  Strato,  we  fubftitute  that  great  Mind 
or  Soul  of  the  whole  world,  which  pervadeth  all  things,  and  is  diffufed 
thorough  all,  (which  was  the  true  God  of  the  Pagan  Theifts ;)  this  of  Vojftus 
will  be  unqueftionably  true  concerning  their  natural  theologers,  that,  accord- 
ing to  them,  thofe  many  poetical  and  political  gods  before  mentioned  were 
but  one  and  the  fame  natural  or  real  god  ; who,  in  refpe<5t  of  his  different 
virtues,  powers  and  effects,  was  called  by  feveral  names,  and  worfhipped 
after  different  manners ; yet  neverthelefs  fo,  as  that,  according  to  thofe 
Theologers,  there  were  really  alfo  many  other  inferior  miniflers  of  this  one 
fupreme  God,  (whether  called  minds  or  daemons,)  that  were  fuppofed  to 
be  the  fubfervient  executioners  of  all  thofe  feveral  powers  of  his.  And  ac- 
cordingly we  had  before  this  full  and  true  account  of  the  Pagans  natural 
theology  fet  down  out  of  Prudent ius  1 : 

In  uno 

Conftituit  jus  omne  Deo,  cui  ferviat  ingens 

Virtutum  ratio , variis  inftrudla  miniftris, 

viz.  ’That  it  acknowledged  one  fupreme  omnipotent  God,  ruling  over  all,  who  dif- 
playeth  and  exercifeth  his  manifold  virtues  and  powers  in  the  world,  (all  feveraliy 
perfonated  and  deified  in  the  poetick  and  civil  theologies)  together  with  the 
fubfervient  miniftry  of  other  inferior  created  minds , underftanding  beings , or  de- 
mons, called  alfo  by  them  gods. 

It  is  very  true,  as  we  have  already  declared,  that  the  more  high-flown 
Platonick  Pagans  did  reduce  thofe  many  poetical  and  political  gods,  and 
therefore  doubtlefs  all  the  perfonated  and  deified  things  of  nature  too,  to  the 
Platonick  ideas,  or  firft  paradigms  and  patterns  of  things  in  the  archetypal 
world,  which  they  affirmed  to  have  been  begotten  from  the  fupreme  Deity, 
that  is,  from  the  firft  hypoftafis  of  the  Platonick  trinity ; and  which  were 
commonly  called  by  them  vonrol  5foi,  intelligible  gods , as  if  they  had  been  in- 
deed fo  many  diftinct  fubftances  and  perfons.  And,  as  we  have  alfo  proved 
out  of  Philo , that  this  high-flown  Paganick  theology  was  ar.cienter  than 
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either  Julian  or  Apuleius  *,  fo  do  we  think  it  not  unworthy  our  observation 
here,  that  the  very  fame  docftrine  is,  by  Celfus , imputed  alfo  to  the  Egyptian 
Theologers,  as  pretending  to  worfhip  brute  animals  no  otherwife  than  a 
0,v  c Celf  fymbols  of  thofe  eternal  Ideas ; ^ (pv<rl  ye  vpxg  tw  ph  AljWhwv  y.xlxy e\xvy 
L.  3.  p.  llo.xx)  to*  ttqXXx  « (pxvXx  irxgt%ov1uv  xiviyfxxrx  e-rrxv  Ibeuv  aiblwv,  >t)  (wj  Jo>£«<n  cl 
7roAAol)  £auv  itpnpefiuv  elvai  too  To»aoT<x  Mxa-xuxnr  Celfus  alfo  addeth,  that 
we  Chriftians  deride  the  Egyptians  without  caufe , they  having  many  myfteries 
in  their  religion , /i?r  ozj  <w  they  prcfefs , that  perijhing  brute  animals  are 
not  worshipped  by  them , but  the  eternal  ideas.  According  to  which  of  Celfus 
it  Ihould  feem,  that  this  dodtrine  of  eternal  ideas,  as  the  paradigms  and 
patterns  of  all  things  here  below  in  this  fenfible  world,  was  not  proper  to 
Plato  1 nor  the  Greeks,  but  common  with  them  to  the  Egyptians  alfo.  Which 
eternal  ideas,  however  fuppofed  to  have  been  generated  from  that  firft  divine 
hypoftafis  of  the  Platonick  and  Egyptian  trinity,  and  called  intelligible  gods, 
were  neverthelefs  acknowledged  by  them,  all  to  exift  in  one  divine  intellect, 
according  to  that  of  Plotinus  x,  «x  t»  v?  to£  vonlx,  That  the  intelligibles  exifi 
no  where  of  themfelves,  without  Mind  or  Intellect ; which  Mind  or  Intellect 
being  the  l'econd  divine  hypoftafis,  thefe  intelligible  and  invifible  gods,  (how- 
ever generated  from  God)  yet  are  therefore  laid  by  Julian , in  his  book  a- 
gainft  the  Chriftians,  both  to  co-exift  with  God,  and  to  in-exift  in  him.  To 
347.  which  purpofe  alfo  is  this  other  pafiage  of  Julianas  in  his  fixth  oration, 

TTXvlx  ydf  CCUTOf  £OV,  £17 TCf)  £»  iXV  TW  XX » ZTXp  £XV 7o)  i'/JA  TWV  oVotTBV  0V- 

tuv  ti x?  xItixs*  £*te  dS-xvxruv  xBxvxtxz.  dm  entx-ng a Gviilus  xSe  £7t*k^8?, 
cc'ibla;  ch  xa*  y.ivx<rxg  xdi,  x'ly.xl  t8to*j  ilcr'iv  xitixi  tyj;  xeiyivealxt;.  For  God  is 
all  things , forafmuch  as  he  containeth  within  himfelf  the  caufes  of  all  things , 
any  way  are  ; whether  of  immortal  things  immortal  j or  of  corruptible  and. 
perijhing  things , #0/  corruptible  but  eternal  alfo , always  remaining ; which 

therefore  are  the  caufes  of  their  perpetual  generation , #<?«/  production.  Now 

thefe  caufes  of  all  things  contained  in  God  are  no  other  than  the  divine  Ideas. 
Wherefore,  from  hence  it  plainly  appears,  that  thefe  Platonick  and  Egyp- 
tian Pagans,  who  thus  reduced  their  multiplicity  of  Gods  to  the  divine  ideas, 
did  not  therefore  make  them  to  be  fo  many  minds  or  fpirits,  really  diftindt 
from  the  fupreme  God,  (though  dependent  on  him  too),  but  indeed  only  fo 
many  partial  confiderations  of  one  God,  as  being  all  things,,  that  is,  contain- 
ing within  himfelf  the  caufes  of  all  things.  And  accordingly  we  find  in. 
or  e.  Celf.  p-Origen , that,  as  the  Egyptian  Theologers  called  their  religious  animals,  fym- 
102*  bols  of  the  eternal  ideas,  fo  did  they  alfo  call  them  fymbols  of  God.  Tx  tw» 

A lyuvfllav  <rey.'joXoy>Cluv  xxi  tx  7rsp't  tuv  xXoyuv  hxi  (pxcry.oulcjv  sljxl  tivx  xurx 

ttx*  0iii'  ovixQoXx'  Celfus  applauds  the  Egyptian  Theologers  talking  fo  magnificently- 
andmyfterioufly  of  thofe  brute  animals  worfhipped  by  them , and  affirming  them  to 
he  certain  fymbols  of  God. 

And  now  we  have  given  fome  account  of  the  Polyonymy  of  the  one  fupreme 
God,  in  the  theologies  of  the  Pagans  ; or  of  his  being  cailed  by  many  proper, 
perfonal  names,  carrying  with  them  'an  appearance  of  fo  many  feveral  Gods* 
firft,  that  God  had  many  feveral. names  beftovjed  upon  him,  from  many. 

different. 
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different  notions  and  partial  confiderations  of  him,  according  to  his  univerfal 
and  all-comprehending  nature.  Janus , as  the  beginning  o t the  world,  and 

the  firft  original  of  the  gods.  Whom  therefore  that  ancient  Jyrick  poet, 

Septimius  Apher , accordingly  thus  invoked  1 ; 

O cate  rerum  Sator!  O P RIN C IP IUM  DEORUM! 

Stridula  cui  lir/iina , cui  cardinei  tumultus , 

Chi  referata  mugiunt  aurea  claujira  mundi : 

Genius , as  the  great  mind  and  foul  of  the  whole  world.  Saturn , as  that  hid- 
den fource  and  principle,  from  which  all  forms  and  lives  ill'ue  forth,  and 
into  which  they  again  retire  ; being  there  laid  up  as  in  their  fecret  ftore- 
houfe : or  elfe,  as  one  of  the  Egyptian  or  Hermaick  writers  exprelfeth  it, 
that  which  doth  uxvla  -n-onTv  ^ $ ! ? txvrov  a7ro7rois(v,  make  all  things  cut  of  it felf, 
and  unmake  them  into  it  felf  again  ; this  Hetrurian  Saturn , anfwering  to  the 
Egyptian  Hammon,  that  likewife  fignified  hidden,  and  is  accordingly  thus 
interpreted  by  Jamhlichus  1,  o tDi/  dtpxvn  ruv  xexpvpy.ivw v A oym  2vvxp.iv  e ? <px; 
ayuv,  he  that  bringeth  forth  the  fecret  power  of  the  hidden  reafons  of  things 
(contained  within  himfelf)  into  light.  God  was  alfo  called  Athena  ox  Mi' 
nerva , as  wifdom  diffufing  it  felf  through  all  things : and  Aphrodite  Urania , 
the  heavenly  Venus  or  Love.  Thus  Phanes , Orpheus  his  fupreme  God,  (fo  cal- 
led according  to  Labi  ant  ius  % Quia  cum  adhuc  nihil  ejjet,  primus  ex  infinito 
apparuerit  ; becaufe  when  there  was  yet  nothings  he  firft  appeared  out  of  that 
infinite  abyfs ; but  according  to  Proclus , becaufe  he  did  zxpxlwv  -txq  vonra;  hx~ 

<5ar,  dif cover  and  make  manifefi  the  intelligible  unities  (or  ideas ) from  himfelf  j 
though  we  think  the  conjecture  of  Athanafius  Kircherus  4 to  be  more  pro- 
bable than  either  of  thefe,  that  Phanes  was  an  Egyptian  name  •,)  this  Phanes , 

I fay,  was  in  the  Orphick  and  Egyptian  theology,  as  Proclus  upon  Plato'% 

Timaeus  informs  us,  (filed  dSpos  spw?,  tender  and  foft  Love.  And  Pherecydes 
Syrus  5 likewife  affirmed,  ejj  'I^utk  ptTxSiSxyi&ai  tov  Am  piWovr x that 

Jupiter  was  turned  all  into  love , when  he  went  about  to  make  the  world.  Be- 
fides  which,  there  were  other  fuch  names  of  the  fupreme  God,  and  more  than 
have  been  mentioned  by  us  ; as  for  example,  Summanus  amongft  the  ancient 
Romans,  that  afterward  grew  obfolete  : of  which  St.  Aujlin  thus ; Romani  ve-C.  D.  I.  4.e. 
teres  nefcio  quern  Summanum,  cui  nociurna  fulmina  tribuebant , coluerunt  magis  ^ 
quam  Jovem,  ad  quern  diurna  fulmina  pertinebant.  Sed  pofiquam  Jovi  tern-  j 
plum  infigne  ac  fublime  conftruftum  eft , propter  adis  dignitatem , fie  ad  eum  mul~ 
titudo  confluxit , ut  vix  inveniatur , qui  Summani  nomen , quod  audiri  jam  non 
pot  eft,  fe  faltem  legijfe  meminerit.  The  ancient  Romans  worfhipped  I know  not 
what  god,  whom  they  called  Summanus  more  than  they  did  Jupiter.  But  after 
that  a ftately  and  magnificent  temple  was  eredied  to  Jupiter,  they  all  betook 
themfelves  thither  •,  in  fo  much  that  the  name  fl/Summanus,  now  not  at  all  heard , 
is  fcarcely  to  be  found  in  ancient  writings . 

Again,  as  the  Pagans  had  certain  other  gods,  which  they  called  fpecial\ 
fo  were  thefe  but  feveral  names  of  that  fupreme  God  alfo,  according  to 

Y y y z particular 

* Apud  Terentium  Maurum  de  Litteris,  3 Jnftitut.  Divin.  Lib.  I.  cap.  V.  p.  31. 

Cft.  inter  Grammaticos  veteres  a Putfchio  e~  4 In  OEdipo  iEgyptiaco,  p.498. 

diros,  p.2$9<J.  s Apud  Proclum  in  Comment,  in  Tiraaeuro 

a De  Myftcriis  iEgyptior.  Sett.  VIII.  cap,  Platon.  Lib.  III.  p.  156. 
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particular  confiderations  of  him,  either  as  prdiding  over  certain  parts  of  the 
world,  and  adting  in  them  ; or  as  exerciling  certain  fpecial  powers  and  vir- 
tues in  the  world  ; which  feveral  virtues  and  powers  of  one  God,  perfonated 
and  cieified  by  the  Pagans,  tho’  they  had  an  appearance  alfo  of  many  diitind 
god.,  yet  were  they  really  nothing  but  leveral  denominations  of  one  fupreme 
God  ; who  as  yet  is  confidered  as  a thing  diftindt  from  the  world  and  nature. 


But  laftly,  as  God  was  fuppofed  by  thefe  Pagans,  not  only  to  pervade  all 
things,  and  to  nil  all  things,  but  alfo,  he  being  the  caufe  of  all  thing,  to  be 
himfelf  in  a manner  all  things ; fo  was  he  called  alfo  by  the  name  of  every 
thing,  or  every  thing  called  by  his  name  : that  is,  the  feveral  things  of  na- 
ture and  parts  of  the  world  were  themfelves  verbally  deified  by  thefe  Pagans, 
and  called  gods  and  gcddefies.  Not  that  they  really  accounted  them  fuch 
in  themfelves,  but  that  they  thought  fit  in  this  manner  to  acknowledge  God 
in  them,  as  the  author  of  them  all.  For  thus  the  Pagans  in  St.  Auftin  1 Uffi 
que  adeone , inquiunt , majores  nojlros  infipientes  fuiffie  credendum  eji , ut  hac  ne- 
fcirent  munera  divina  effie,  non  deos  ? Can  you  thinks  that  our  Pagan  ancejlors 
were  fo  fottiffi , as  not  to  know,  that  thefe  things  are  but  divine  gifts , and  not 
gods  themfelves  ? And  Cicero  alfo  tells  us,  that  the  meaning  of  their  thus  dei- 
fying thefe  things  of  nature,  was  only  to  fignify,  that  they  acknowledged  the 
force  of  all  things  to  be  divine,  and  to  be  governed  by  God  ; and  that 
whatfoever  brought  any  great  utility  to  mankind,  was  not  fuch  without  the 
divine  goodnefs.  They  conceiving  alfo,  that  theinvifible  and  incomprehen- 
fible  Deity,  which  was  the  caufe  of  all  things,  ought  to  be  worlhipped  in  all 
its  works  and  effedls,  in  which  it  had  made  it  felf  vifible,  accordingly  as  they 
£ l declare  in  that  place  of  Fufebius  before  cited  in  part ; ym  rd  oodusvx  uufj.ot.Tx  r Aik 
„ 'c.  15  [P.  h)  uiArmt  f,  aVfwv,  fivibiye  too  xiSnrd  y.zgw  ra  xouy.  a (pAwi  Siorroitiv,  d.XKx  rds  tv 

121.3  T8T01J  dogx ms  bi vdfjeis,  Arts  bn  r a lAi  ttxuiv'  zvx  yxp  ovjx  3eov,  rrxvlolx is  bvvx/xeut 

rd  zrdvlx  ■ErAJwav,  xx'i  bid  ztxvtuv  bir.xz if,  Kj  rots  tuxuiv  ims-XTpv"  duu/wdrus  bt  x) 
dtpxvus  tv  rsoluiv  ovjx,  f bid  zuxvruv  bihxovTX,  x,  Arov  cixotus  bid  ruv  bebn^u/xevav  uz- 
€tiv-  ‘That  they  did  not  deify  thofe  vifble  bodies  of  the  fun , and  moon , and Jlars , 
nor  the  other  fenftble  parts  of  the  world  themfelves , but  thofe  invifible  po  wers  of 
the  God  over  all , that  were  difplayed  in  them.  For  they  affirm,  that  that  God , 
who  is  but  one , but  yet  filleth  all  things  with  his  various  powers , and  paffies 
through  all  things , forafmuch  as  he  is  invifibly  and  incorporeally  prefent  in  all , 
is  reafouably  to  be  worfhipped  in  and  by  thofe  vifible  things. 


Alhanafius  Bifhop  of  Alexandria , in  his  book  again!!  the  Greeks,  reduces  all 
the  falfe  gods  of  the  Pagans  under  two  general  heads  j the  firft,  poetical, 
fictitious  or  phantaftical  gods  ; the  fecond,  creatures  or  real  things  of  nature 
deified  by  them.  Plis  words  are  thefe  ; d yd bv  As  -nr agd  7 roiyrxi's  A eyopevtts 
Snss,  a*  dvxi  Szbs  o A oyt&>  i'beige,  xxi  As  rii  xVutv  SsovoTvrxs  Yihzfrz  zr\xmfimst 
&c.  Since  this  reafon  or  difcourfe  of  ours  hath  Efficiently  convinced , both 
the  poetical  gods  of  the  Pagans  to  be  no  gods  at  all ; and  alfo  that  they , who 
deify  the  creatures , are  in  a great  error ; and  fo  hath  confuted  the  whole 
Pagan  idolatry „ proving  it  to  be  mere  ungodlinefs  and  impiety  j.  there  is  nothing 

now 
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nozv  but  the  true  piety  left  •,  he,  who  is  worjhipped  by  us  Chriftians , being  the 
only  true  God , the  lord  of  nature,  and  the  maker  of  all  fubftances.  From  whence 
we  may  obferve,  that,  according  to  Athanafius,  the  Pagan  poetick  gods  were 
no  real  things  in  nature,  and  therefore  they  could  be  no  other,  than  the  fe- 
veral  notions  and  the  powers  of  the  one.fupreme  God  deified,  or  feveral 
names  of  him.  So  that  Athanafius  his  poetick  Gods,  or  ol  zjxpd  zxomtA;  pi- 
Ssvopem  3-sot,  Gods  fabuloufty  devifed  by  the  poets , were  chiefly  thofe  two  kinds 
of  Pagan  gods,  firfl  mentioned  by  us  j that  is,  the  various  coniiderations  of 
the  one  fupreme  Numen,  according  to  its  general  notion,  exprefled  by  fo 
many  proper  names  •,  and  fecondly  his  particular  powers  diffufed  thorough  the 
world,  feverally  perfonated  and  deified.  Which,  confldered  as  fo  many  difbimft 
deities,  are  nothing  but  meer  fl&ion  and  phancy,  without  any-  reality.  And 
this  do  the  Pagans  themfelves  in  Athanafius  acknowledge  : yfa  w?  AtqIp.  14  [Tom 

tpy.o  1,  nai  too  ovfaxtoc.  zx£TrXxs~oti,  nasi  sx.  i~t  fi v oX w?  Zsu'f,  k’Js  ^ ^Pcl '•  P* 

ttXxt\oJ\x  Js  Tm?,  w?  ovtx;  ol  uxoinrx)  sx po?  scttxtvv  tcow  xxvovtuv,  They  ly  '■* 
fay , that  the  names  of  thofe  gods  are  meerly  fictitious , and  that  there  does  no 
where  really  exift  any  fitch  Jupiter,  or  Saturn,  or  Juno,  or  Mars  •,  but  that  the 
poets  have  feigned  them  to  be  fo  many  per  fans  exift  ing,  to  the  deception  of  their 
auditors.  Notwithftanding  which,  that  third  fort  of  Pagan  gods  alfo  men- 
tioned by  us,  which  were  inanimate  fubftances  and  the  natures  of  things  dei- 
fied, may  well  be  accounted  poetical  gods  likewife ; becaufe  though  thofe 
things  themfelves  be  real  and  not  feigned,  yet  is  their  perfonation  and  deifi- 
cation meer  fl£tion  and  fancy  : and  however  the  firfl:  occaflon  thereof  fprung 
from  this  theological  opinion  or  perfuaflon,  that  God,  who  is  in  all  things, 
and  is  the  caufe  of  all  things,  ought  to  be  worfhipped  in  all  things,  efpe- 
cially  he  being  himfelf  invifible  ; yet  the  making  of  thofe  things  themfelves 
therefore  to  be  fo  many  perfons  and  gods,  was  nothing  but  poetick  fufbion 
and  phantaftry,  accordingly  as  their  old  mythology  and  allegorical  fables- of 
the  gods  run  much  upon  this  ftrain. 


XXXIV.  Hitherto  have  we  declared  the  fenfe  of  the  Pagans  in  general, 
thofe  alfo  being  included,  who  fuppofed  God  to  be  a being  elevated  above 
the  world,  that  they  agreed  in  thefe  two  things : Firfl,  the  breaking  and 
crumbling,  as  it  were,  of  the  Ample  Deity,  and  parcelling  out  of  the  fame 
into  many  particular  notions  and  partial  conflderations,  according  to  the  va- 
rious manifeflations  of  its  power  and  providence  in  the  world ; by  the  per- 
forating and  deifying  of  which  feverally  they  made,  as  it  were,  fo  many 
gods  of  one.  The  chief  ground' whereof  was  this,  becaufe  they  confldered' 
not  the  Deity  according  to  its  Ample  nature,  and  abftradtly  only,  but  con- 
cretely alfo  with  the  world,  as  he  difplayeth  himfelf  therein,  pervadeth  all, 
and  diffufeth  his  virtues  through  all.  For  as  the  fun,  reflected  by  grofler 
vapours,  is  fometimes  multiplied*  and  the  fame  object  beheld  through  a po- 
lyedrous  glafs,  by  reafon  of  thofe  many  ftiperficies,  being  reprefented  in  fe- 
veral places  at  once,  is  thereby  rendered  manifold  to  the  fpettator  ; fo  one  and 
the  fame  fupreme  God,  confldered  concretely  with  the  world,  as  manifefting' 
his  feveral  powers  and  virtues  in  it,  was  multiplied  into  feveral  names,  not 
without  the  appearance  of  fo  many  feveral  gods.  Whereas  mox vwwpw  with 
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thofe  ancient  Pagans,  was  the  fame  thing  with  ■noxvf’jvxpov,  that  which  hath 
many  names , all  one  with  that  which  hath  many  powers:  according  to  this  of 
Callimachus  1 concerning  Diana , 

A Q{  jwoi  7rao0fvniv  alwv»ov,  xTT7r<zt  CpvXd<r<r£tvt 
K.XI  IIoAuWtfUjMilJlW 

And  this  of  Virgil  concerning  Ale £1  o % 

Tibi  nomina  millet 

Mille  nocendi  artes. 

And  accordingly  the  many  Pagan  gods  are,  in  Plato*s  Cratylusy  interpreted  as 
the  many  powers  of  one  God  diffufed  through  the  world.  And  the  Pagan 
theologers  feemed  to  conceive  this  to  be  more  fuitable  to  the  pomp,  ftate 
and  grandeur  of  the  fupreme  God,  for  him  to  be  confidered  diffulively,  and 
called  by  many  names,  fignifying  his  many  feveral  virtues  and  powers  (po- 
lyonymy  being  by  them  accounted  an  honour)  rather  than  to  be  contracted 
and  lhrunk  all  up  into  one  general  notion  of  a perfect  mind,  the  Maker 
or  Creator  of  the  whole  world.  The  fecond  thing,  in  which  the  Pagans  a- 
greed,  is  their  perfonating  and  deifying  alfo  the  parts  of  the  world,  and 
things  of  nature  themfelves,  and  fo  making  them  fo  many  gods  and  goddefles 
too.  Their  meaning  therein  being  declared  to  be  really  no  other  than  this ; 
that  God,  who  doth  not  only  pervade  all  things,  but  alfo  was  the  caufe  of  all 
things,  and  therefore  himfelf  is  in  a manner  all'  things,  ought  to  be  worfhip- 
ped  in  all  the  things  of  nature  and  parts  of  the  world  : as  alfo  that  the  force 
of  every  thing  was  divine,  and  that  in  all  things,  that  were  beneficial  to  man- 
kind, the  divine  goodnefs  ought  to  be  acknowledged. 

We  fliall  now  obferve,  how  both  thofe  forementioned  principles,  of  God’s 
pervading  all  things,  and  his  being  all  things,  which  were  the  chief  grounds 
of  the  fceming  polytheifm  of  the  Pagans,  were  improved  and  carried  on  fur- 
ther by  thofe  amongft  them,  who  had  no  higher  notion  of  the  fupreme 
Deity,  than  as  the  foul  of  the  world.  Which  opinion,  that  it  found  enter- 
tainment amongft  fo  many  of  them,  probably  might  be  from  hence,  becaufe 
it  was  fo  obvious  for  thofe  of  them,  that  were  religious,  to  conceive,  that  as 
themfelves  confifted  of  body  and  foul,  fo  the  body  of  the  whole  world  was  not 
without  its  foul  neither  ; and  that  their  human  fouls  were  as  well  derived  from 
the  life  and  foul  of  the  world,  as  the  earth  and  water  in  their  bodies  was 
from  the  earth  and  water  of  the  world.  Now  whereas  the  more  refined  Pa- 
gans, as  was  before  obferved,  fuppofe  God  to  pervade  and  pafs  through  all 
things  unmixedly  •,  thefe  concluded  God  to  be  (accord;ng  to  that  defini- 

tion of  him  in  Quintilian,  taken  in  a rigid  fenfe)  Spiritum  omnibus  par tibus 
immifium  ; a fpirit  immingled  with  all  the  parts  of  the  world : or  elfe  in  Ma- 
nilius  his  language, 

Deum  ccsloy  terrifiue  fretoquey 

? Hymn,  in  Dianam,  verf  5,  6. 
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In  fifed 


Infufumque 


* ifneid.  Lib.  VII.  verf  324. 
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Tnfufed  into  the  heaven,  earth,  and  feas  : Sacroque  meatu  confpirare  Deum , and 
intimately  to  confpire  zoith  his  own  work  the  world , as  being  almoft  one  with 
it.  Upon  which  account  he  was  commonly  called  Nature  alfo,  that  being 
thus  defined  by  fome  of  the  Stoicks,  Deus  mundo  permijlus  ; God  mingled 
throughout  with  the  world  ; and  divina  Ratio  toti  mundo  injit  a , The  divine, 
reafon  infcrted  into  the  whole  world.  Which  Nature  notwithftanding,  in  way  cf 
diftin&ion  from  the  particular  natures  of  things,  was  called  norm  6d<n?,  and 
communis  natura,  the  common  nature.  And  it  was  plainly  declared  by  them 
not  to  be  a fenfelefs  nature  ; according  to  that  of  Balbus  in  Cicero,  Natura  eft, 
qua  continet  mundum  omnem , eumque  tuetur  atque  ea  quidem  non  fine  fenfu, 
ntque  ratione  : It  is  nature , by  which  the  whole  world  is  contained  and  upheld ?, 
but  this  fuch  a nature,  as  is  not  without  fenfe  and  reafon.  As  it  is  elle- 
where  faid  to  be  perfect  and  eternal  Reafon,  the  divine  Mind  and  Wifdom 
containing  alfo  under  it  all  the  a oyoi  <rmgpKTteoi9  the  fpermatick  principles,  by 
which  the  things  of  nature  (commonly  fo  called)  are  effetded.  Wherefore 
we  fee,  that  fuch  Naturalifts  as  thefe  may  well  be  ajlowed  to  be  Theifts, 

(. Mofes  himfelf  in  Strabo  being  accounted  one  of  them;)  whereas thofe,  that 
acknowledge  no  higher  principle  of  the  world,  than  a fenfelefs  nature,  (whe- 
ther fortuitous,  or  orderly  and  methodical,)  cannot  be  accounted  any  other 
than  abfolute  Atheifts.  Moreover,  this  foul  of  the  world  was  by  fuch  of 
thefe  Pagans  as  admitted  no  incorporeal  fubftance,  it  felf  concluded  to  be  a 
body  too,  but  Aew]ot«tcv  rd^rov,  a moft  fubtile  and  moft  fwift  body , as  was 
before  obferved  out  of  Plato  (though  endued  with  perfect  mind  and  under- 
ftanding,  as  well  as  with  fpermatick  reafons)  which  infinuatrng  it  felf  into 
all  other  bodies,  did  permeate  and  pervade  the  whole  univerfe,  and  frame 
all  things,  inwardly  mingling  it  felf  with  all ; Heraclitus  and  Hippafus  think- 
ing this  to  be  fire,  and  Diogenes  Apolloniates  air ; whom  Simplicius,  who  had 
read  fome  of  his  then  extant  works,  vindicates  from  that  imputation  of  a- 
theifm,  which  Hippo  and  Anaximander  lie  under. 

Again,  whereas  the  more  fublimated  Pagans  affirmed  the  fupreme  God  to  be  As  simfttcim 
all,  fo  as  that  he  was  neverthelefs  fomething  above  all  too,  he  being  above  the  ^e^ri^t^e 
foul  of  the  world  ; (and  probably  AEfchylus  in  that  forecited  paffage  of  his, 
is  to  be  underftood  after  this  manner,  Z-u ? m rd  vrxvlet  xxl  ti  rwvJ’  uVe^te^ov,  0«- 

Jupiter  is  the  at  her,  Jupiter  is  the  earth , Jupiter  is  the  heaven  ; Jupiter  is  all  »ta  ante  om- 
things , andyet  fomething  higher  than  all,  or  above  all :)  thofe  Pagans,  who  ac*  mf , In  E~ 
knowledged  no  higher  Numen  than  the  foul  of  the  world,  made  God  to  be^‘ 'c‘ ~r  ’ 
all  things  in  a grofier  fenfe,  they  fuppofing  the  whole  corporeal  world  ani- 
mated to  be  alfo  the  fupreme  Deity.  For  though  God,  to  them,  were  prin- 
cipally and  originally,  that  eternal  unmade  foul  and  mind,  which  diffufeth  it 
felf  through  all  things ; yet  did  they  conceive,  that  as  the  human  foul  and 
body,  both  together,  make  up  one  whole  rational  animal,  or  man  ; fo  this 
mundane  foul,  and  its  body  the  world,  did  in  like  manner,  both  together, 
make  up  one  entire  divine  animal,  or  God. 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  as  the  human  foul  doth  principally  a<5t  in  fome  one 
part  of  the  body,  which  therefore  hath  been  called  the  Hegemonicon  and 

Prin- 
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Principal,  Tome  taking  this  to  be  the  brain,  others  the  heart,  but  Strato  in 
‘ Tamilian  1 ridicuioufly,  the  place  betwixt  the  eye-brows  •,  fo  the  Stoicks  did 
luppoie  the  great  foul  or  mind  of  the  world,  to  adl  principally  in  fome  one 
part  thereof,  (which  what  it  was  notwithstanding  they  did  not  all  agree  up- 
on) as  the  Hegemonicon  or  Principals  •„  and  this  was  fometimes  called  by 
them  emphatically  God.  But  neverthelefs  they  all  acknowledged  this  mun- 
dane foul,  as  the  fouls  of  other  animals,  to  pervade,  animate,  or  enliven  and 
adluate,  more  or  lefs  its  whole  body,  the  world.  This  is  plainly  declared 
by  Laertius  in  the  life  of  Zeno  2 : Tov  bv  yJa-yov  SiomeIiSui  kxtx  vxv  x)  i reovoixv,  eU 

txv  cc'jtS  y'-p^  ts  v«,  KxQxirep  i(p'  hyuv  t ns  a. AA’  yfn  bi’  uv  yliv 

jaaAAev,  bi'  uv  y\v  yxf>  u;  xs^upnKEV,  u;  Sici  t uv  os~uv  x)  tuv  vevouv'  Si’  uv  SI  u; 
vxs,  us  Six  T'a  ryE/xovixT  vtu  Sri  x)  tov  oXov  xoTy.ov  <?uov  o'vtx  x)  iyfjy^ov  x)  AoJ/ixov, 
'iyjiiv  Yiy£[xovix.ov  y.lv  tov  xld’ipx,  r>  tov  i^xvov^  tov  rl Aiov*  o x)  tt^utov  S’sov  Aiyxcw  xi- 
TIXUS  U<TTT£0  X£%UpYiyJvXl,  Six  TUV  £V  X£pi,  x)  Si X TUV  t^UUV  XTTXVTUV  x)  (£>UTtoV,  SlX  Je 

Tins  yr,s  xutyis  xa9’  i'^tv’  The  Stoicks  affirm,  that  the  world  is  governed  by  mind  and 
providence , this  mind  puffing  through  all  the  parts  of  it , as  the  foul  doth  in  us  : 
which  yet  doth  not  ah  in  all  parts  alike , but  in  fome  more , in  fome  lefs  ; it 
paffing  through  fome  parts  only  as  a habit , {as  through  the  bones  and  nerves) 
but  through  others  as  mind  or  under  ft  anding,  {as  through  that  which  is  called 
the  Hegemonicon  or  Principale.)  So  the  whole  world  being  a living  and  rational 
animal , hath  its  Hegemonicon  or  principal  part  too , which  according  to  An- 
tipater is  the  yet  her,  to  Poflidonius  the  air,  to  Cleanthes  the  fun,  &c.  And 
they  fay  alfo , that  this  firft  God  is,  as  it  were,  fenjibly  diffufed  through  all  ani- 
mals and  plants,  but  through  the  earth  it  felf,  only  as  a habit.  Wherefore 
the  whole  world,  being  thus  adted  and  animated  by  one  divine  foul,  is  it 
felf,  according  to  thele  Stoicks,  alfo  the  fupreme  God.  Thus  Bidymus  in  Eu- 
febius , oA ov  J'l  tov  xoV/aov  zrpoarxyog£ 'xti  S-eo v,  The  Stoicks  call  the  whole  world 
God  ; and  Origen  againft  Celfus , o-x(pu$  bn  tov  o'a ov  xb<ry.ov  a iymrtv  slvxi  Qtbv, 
L.  5.  p.  235-  Stwixol  y.\v  tov  zeguTov’  The  Greeks  univerfally  affirm  the  world  to  be  a God , but 
the  Stoicks , the  firjl  and  chief  God.  And  accordingly  Manilius 5, 

Qua  pat  eat  mundum  divino  numine  verti 
Atque  ipfum  effie  Deum  : 


P.  tv.  I 1 5 
C.25  [P. 
Si  7>] 


Whereby  it  may  appear  the  world  to  be  governed  by  a divine  mind,  and  alfo  it 
felf  to  be  God.  As  likewife  Seneca  4 the  philofopher,  Totum  hoc,  quo  contine- 
mur , & unum  eft,  & Beus  eft  -,  this  whole  world,  within  which  we  are  con- 
tained, is  both  one  thing , and  God.  Which  is  not  to  be  underltood  of  the 
meer  matter  of  the  world,  as  it  is  nothing  but  a heap  of  atoms,  or  as  endued 
with  a plaftick  and  fenfelefs  nature  only  ; but  of  it  as  animated  by  fuch  a 
foul,  as  befides  fenfe  was  originally  endued  with  perfedt  underftanding ; and 
cd/  j c6  as  deriving  all  its  godfhip  from  thence.  For  thus  Varro  in  St.  Auftin  de- 
clares both  his  own,  and  the  Stoical  fenfe  concerning  this  point,  Bicit 
idem  Varro,  adhuc  de  naturali  theologia  praloquens , Beim  fe  arbitrari  eftfe 

animam 

1 De  Anima,  cap.  XV.  p.  169.  4 Epiftol.  XCIT.  p.  323.  Tom.  II.  Opera- 

1 Lib.  VII.  Segm.  138, 139.  p.  452.  Vide  etiam  Epift.  XCV.  p.  355 

s Lib.  I.  verf.  484, 48). 
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animam  mundi  ( quern  Greed  vacant  y.ou/xov)  & hunc  ipfum  mundum  ejfe  Deum. 
Sed  ficut  hominem  fapientem , cum  fit  ex  corpore  & animo , tamen  ab  animo  did 
fapientem  ; it  a mundum  Deum  did  ab  animo , cum  fit  ex  animo  & corpore.  The 
fame  Varro  difcourfing  concerning  natural  theology , declareth,  that , according  to 
his  own  fenfe , God  is  the  foul  of  the  world , (which  the  Greeks  call  Cofrncs) 
and  that  this  world  it  ft  If  is  alfo  God.  But  that  this  is  fo  to  be  underftood, 
that  as  a wife  man , though  corftfting  of  foul  and  body , yet  is  denominated  wife 
only  from  his  mind  or  foul  \ fo  the  world  is  denominated  God , from  its  mind  or 
foul  only , it  confifdng  both  of  mind  and  body. 


Now  if  the  whole  animated  world  be  the  fupreme  God,  it  plainly  fol- 
lows from  thence,  that  the  feveral  parts  and  members  thereof  mull  be  the 
parts  and  members  of  God  •,  and  this  was  readily  acknowledged  by  Seneca  1 ; 
Membra  fumus  corporis  magni  \ We  are  all  members  of  one  great  body  : and  1 To- 
tum  hoc  Deus  eft,  focii  ejus  id  membra  fumus  •,  This  whole  world  is  God , and 
we  are  not  only  his  members , but  alfo  his  fellows  or  companions  ; as  if  our 
human  fouls  had  a certain  kind  of  fellowihip  alfo  with  that  great  foul  of 
the  univerfe.  And  accordingly,  the  foul  of  the  world,  and  the  whole  mun- 
dane animal,  was  frequently  worlhipped  by  the  Pagans,  in  thefe  its  feveral 
members  ; the  chief  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  molt  important  things  of 
nature  ; as  it  were  by  piece-meal.  Neverthelefs  it  doth  not  at  all  follow  from 
thence,  that  thefe  were  therefore  to  them  really  fo  many  feveral  gods  •,  for 
then  not  only  every  man,  and  every  contemptible  animal,  every  plant  and 
herb,  and  pile  of  grafs,  every  river  and  hill,  and  all  things  elfe  whatfoever, 
mull:  be  fo  many  feveral  gods.  And  that  the  Pagans  themfelves  did  not  take 
them  for  fuch,  Origen  oblerves  againft  that  affertion  of  Celfus  ; That  if  the 
" whole  were  God , then  the  feveral  parts  thereof  muft  needs  be  gods , or  divine  L. 

tOO  : ttvxc  Sfiia.  i uovov  xXXx  ttxvIx  t«  xXoyx  Pux,  uipt j ovlx  ts  xcu- 

■sr^oj  tit  tbtoij  x,  toc.  (pvroti  ei  at  p-tpy  ts  mu pn  x,  oc  Trouxp.oi,  x,  to  opt],  x,  cu 
$-x\xuuxi’  blp  inti  o Muy.(§p  ifiv,  ybn  x)  el  worx/xoi  xj  xi  SxXxuuxi  Stol 

ilacv’  xXT  vbt  tSto  (p-luvuw  "EXXi ivej*  t a?  S'  in i?~xtmtx<;  (ei  xpx  Sxi[/.cvu$,  n Sex;,  wj 
txtTvQi  ovoftcx^xud)  zroTxy.o7<;  xj  SxXxuuxis,  t«t«?  xv  Xtyoiev  ■&£«£.  Kod  to'  xxQoXixov 
KeA <ra  yhnxi  xx'i  xxT  ”EXX wxs  oti  i civic  o Xov  r\  0eoV,  nxvTus  tx  p.tpt j thth 

in  Btcoc.'  xxtx  t«t o yxg  5 tlx  treat  Qux,  x?  y-i/xt,  x}  uxvl(pt<;,  x)  <nc«A nxes,  xai  totow 
to  TWy  opt  xv  tib(§p,  xXXx  y.xl  to  tuv  opvtuv,  xxi  to  tuv  !%9vuv"  xntf)  vS'  ol  A tyovTtv; 
Gtbv  e ivxi  tov  Muy.ov,  pvuvuiv"  From  hence  it  would  follow , that  not  only  men  muft 
be  divine  and  gods,  but  alfo  all  brute  animals  too  ( they  being  parts  of  the  world) 
and  plants  to  boot.  Nay  rivers,  and  mountains,  and  feas,  being  parts  of  the 
world  likewife , (if  the  whole  world  be  God ) muft , according  to  Celfus,  needs  be 
gods  alfo.  Whereas  the  Greeks  themfelves  will  not  affirm  this  but  they  would 
only  call  thofefpirits  or  daemons,  which  preftde  over  thefe  rivers  and  feas,  gods. 
Wherefore  this  univerfal  affertion  of  Celfus  is  falfe  even  according  to  the  Greeks 
themfelves  *,  that  if  the  whole  be  God , then  all  the  parts  thereof  muft  needs  be 
divine  or  gods.  It  following  from  thence,  that  flies,  and  gnats,  and  worms,  and 
all  kind  of  ferpents,  and  birds,  and  fifhes,  are  all  divine  animals  or  gods : which 
they  themfelves,  who  offer t the  world  to  be  God,  will  not  affirm. 

Z z z Where- 

* Epift.  XCV.  p 355.  * Epift.  XCII.  p.  323; 
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Wherefore,  though  it  be  true,  that  the  Pagans  did  many  times  perfonate 
and  deify  the  chief  parts  of  the  world,  and  things  of  nature,  as  well  as 
they  did  thefeveral  powers  and  virtues  of  the  mundane  foul,  diffufed  through 
the  whole  world  ; yet  did  not  the  intelligent  amongft  them  therefore  look 
upon  thefe,  as  fo  many  true  and  proper  gods,  but  only  worfhip  them  as  parts 
and  members  of  one  great  mundane  animal  -,  or  rather,  worfhip  the  foul  of 
the  whole  world,  their  fupreme  deity,  in  them  all,  as  its  various  manifefla- 
tions.  This  St.  Aujlin  intimates,  when  writing  againft  Fauftus  the  Manichean, 
he  prefers  even  the  Pagan  gods  before  the  Manichean  1 : Jam  verb  cxlum , 
if  terra,  if  mare , if  aer , & ftol , & luna , if  extern  fydera  omnia , h<ec  mani- 
fejla  oculis  apparent , atque  ipfis  fenfibus  prxfto  funt.  Qux  cum  Pagani  tanquam 

deos  colunt , v el  tanquam  PARTES  UNIUS  MAGNI  DEI  ( nam  univer- 
fum  mundum  quidam  eor  urn  put  ant  MAXI  MU  M DEUM)  ea  colunt,  qua 
funt.  Vos  autem,  cum  ea  colatis,  qua  omnino  non  funt,  propinquiores  effetis  vera 
pietati , fi  faltem  Pagani  effetis,  qui  corpora  colunt,  etfi  non  colenda,  tamen  ve- 
ra.  Now  the  heaven,  earth,  fea,  and  air , fun,  moon , and  ftars,  are  things  all 
manifefl  and  really  prefent  to  our  fenfes  •,  which  when  the  Pagans  worfhip  as 
gods,  or  as  PARTS  OF  ONE  GREAT  GOD,  ( for  fome  of  them  think 
the  whole  world  to  be  the  GREATEST  GOD)  they  worjhip  things,  that 
are  •,  fo  that  you  worfhipping  things,  that  are  not,  would  be  nearer  to  true  piety 
than  you  are,  were  you  Pagans  and  w or  flipped  bodies  too  \ which  though  they 
ought  not  to  be  worfhipped,  yet  are  they  true  and  real  things.  But  this  is  fur- 
L 4.  c.  ii.  ther  infilled  upon  by  the  fame  St.  Aujlin  in  his  book  De  C.  D.  where  after 
LP-  7 6 -3  that  large  enumeration  of  the  Pagan  gods  before  fet  down,  he  thus  ccnvinr 

ces  their  folly  in  worfhipping  the  feveral  divided  members,  parts  and  powers, 
of  the  one  great  God, after  that  manner  perfonated  : Hxc  omnia  aux  dixi,  & qux- 
cunque  non  dixi  ( non  enim  omnia  dicenda  arbitratus  fum)  hi  omnes  dii  dexque  fit  u- 
nus  Jupiter  ; five  fint , ut  quidam  volunt,.  omnia  if  a partes  ejus,  fve  virtutes  ejus , 
ficut  eis  videtur , quibus  eum  placet  ejfe  mundi  animum  •,  qux  fententia  velut  magno - 
rum,  multorumque,  do  bl  or  mu  efl,  Hac,  inquam , ft  ita  funt,  quod  quale  fit,  nondmn 
interim  quxro,  quid  per  derent,  ft  unum  Deum  colerent  prudentiori  compendia  ? Quid 
enim  ejus  ctmtemneretur , cum  ipfe  coleretur  ? Si  autem  metuendum  fit , ne  prxter- 
miffx  five  neglebla  partes  ejus  irafcerentur  -,  non  ergo,ut  volunt,  velut  unius  animan- 
tis  hac  tota  vita  eft,  qua  omnes fimul  continet  deos,  quafi  fuas  VIRTUTES,  vd 
MEMBRA,  vel  PARTES : fed  fuam  quaque  pars  habet  vitam  a cat  errs 
feparatam,  ft  prater  alteram  irafci  altera  pot  eft.,  & alia  placari,  alia  concitarL 
Si  autem  dicitur  omnia  fimul,  id  eft,  to  turn  ipfum  Jovem  potuiffe  offendi,  ft 
PARTES  ejus  non  etiam  ftngillatim  minutatimque  color entur,  ftulte  dicitur. 
Nulla  quippe  earum  pratermitteretur , cum  ipfe  unus,  qui  haberet  omnia , colere- 
tur. All  thefe  things,  which  we  have  now  faid,  and  many  more , which  we 
have  not  fad  ( for  zve  did  not  think  fit  to  mention  all)  all  thefe  gods  and 
goddeffes,  let  them  be  one  and  the  fame  Jupiter : whether  they  will  have  them 
to  be  his  P ART S,  or  his  POWERS,  and  VIRTUES,  according  to  the  fer.fe 
of  thefe,  who  think  God  to  be  the-  foul  or  mind,  of  the  whole  world ; which  is 
the  opinion  of  many  and  great  do  It  or s.  This,  I.  fay,  if  it  be  fo,  which , what 
it  is,,  we  will  not  now  examine  y-  what  would  thefe  Pagans  lofe,  if  in  a 

more 

* Lib.  XX.  contra  Fauftum,  cap.  V.  p.  238.  Tom.  VIII.  Operf 
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more  prudent  compendium , they  jhould  worjhip  one  only  God?  For  what  of  him 
could  be  defpifed,  when  his  whole  felf  was  worjhipped  ? But  if  they  fear,  left: 
his  parts  pertermitted , or  negletted,  Jhould  be  angry , or  take  offence  -,  then  it  is 
not , as  they  pretend,  the  life  of  one  great  animal,  which  al  once  contains  all  the 
Gods , as  his  virtues,  or  members , or  parts , but  every  part  hath  its  own  life  by 
it  felf,  feparate  from  the  reft,  fince  one  of  them  may  be  angry , when  another  is 
pleated,  and  the  contrary.  But  if  it  ftoould  be  faid,  that  altogether,  that  is, 
the  whole  Jupiter  might  be  offended,  if  his  parts  were  not  worjhipped  all  of 
them  feverally  and  fingly  -,  this  would  be  foolijhly  faid , becaufe  none  of  the  parts 
can  be  pretermitted,  when  he,  that  hath  all,  is  worjhipped. 


Thus  do  the  Pagans  in  Athanafius  1 alfo  declare,  that  they  did  not  worihip 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  world,  as  really  fo  many  true  and  proper  gods,  but 
only  as  the  parts,  or  members,  of  their  one  fupreme  God,  that  great  mun- 
dane animal  (or  whole  animated  world)  taken  all  together  as  one  thing; 

dhh'  iVwf  xiftyevx  y.\v,  rak'  ixvrot  hccyfixvo  ytvx,  irnSvA  xItoL  x)  aJ-ro'i  avvoyoo- 
hoy  Hit  iv,  Je  7txvtx  <rvvx7rlov1ec,  J us  ev  doroTChuvUs  ydyx  auyx,  to  ohov  Qeov  eTvoct 

tplrrvm'  But  the  Pagans  themjelves  will  acknowledge , that  the  divided  parts  of 
the  world,  taken  feverally , are  but  indigent  and  imperfect  things  -,  nevertheless 
do  they  contend,  that  as  they  are  by  them  joined  all  together  into  one  great  body, 
(enlivened  by  one  foul,)  fo  is  the  whole  of  them  truly  and  properly  God.  And 
now  we  think  it  is  fufficiently  evident,  that  though  thefe  Pagans  verbally 
perfonated  and  deified,  not  only  the  feveral  powers  and  virtues  of  the  one 
fupreme  God,  or  mundane  foul,  diffufed  throughout  the  whole  world,  but 
alfo  the  feveral  parts  of  the  world  it  felf,  and  the  natures  of  things  •,  yet  their 
meaning  herein  was  not  to  make  thefe  in  themfelves  really  fo  many  feveral 
true  and  proper  gods,  (much  lefs  independent  ones,)  but  to  worihip  one  fu- 
preme God  (which  to  them  was  the  whole  animated  world)  in  thofe  his  fe- 
veral parts  and  members,  as  it  were  by  piece-meal,  or  under  fo  many  inade- 
quate conceptions. 


The  Pagans  therefore  were  plainly  divided  in  their  natural  theology,  as 
to  their  opinions  concerning  the  fupreme  God  ; foine  of  them  conceiving 
him  to  be  nothing  higher  than  a mundane  foul : whereas  others  of  them,  to 
ufe  Origerf S language,  did  ■otte^xIvuv  ttxtxm  ty\v  (pviriv,  xj  auTJj? 

voy/fav  Ifvi&cti  tov  Qibv,  clvu  xxl  Je  to.  cruyxTx  £tite!’j  ccutov,  tranfcend  all  the  fen- 
fible  nature , and  thinking  God  not  at  all  to  be  feated  there , look’d  for  him  above 
all  corporeal  things.  Now  the  former  of  thefe  Pagans  worfhipped  the  whole 
corporeal  world,  as  the  body  of  God  ; but  the  latter  of  them,  though  they 
had  higher  thoughts  of  God,  than  as  a mundane  foul,  yet  fuppofing  him  to 
have  been  the  caufe  of  all  things,  and  fo  at  firft  to  have  contained  all  things 
within  himfelf ; as  likewife  that  the  world,  after  it  was  made,  was  not  cut 
off  from  him,  nor  fubfifted  alone  by  it  felf,  as  a dead  thing,  but  was  clofely 
united  to  him,  and  livingly  dependent  on  him : thefe,  I fay,  though  they  did 
not  take  the  world  to  be  God,  or  the  body  of  God,  yet  did  they  alfo  look 
upon  it  as  Stiov,  as  that  which  was  divine  and  facred ; and  fuppofed,  that  God 
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was  to  be  worshipped  in  all,  or  that  the  whole  world  was  to  be  worshipped* 
as  his  image  or  temple.  Thus  Plutarch  *,  though  much  didiking  the  deify- 
ing of  inanimate  things,  doth  himfelf  nevertheless  approve  of  worshipping 
God  in  the  whole  corporeal  world,  he  affirming  it  to  be  Up™  xyiwTonoo  f, 
ScoTrgeiri'rccrov,  a rnofl  holy,  and  moft  god-becoming  temple.  And  the  ancient  Per- 
sians or  Magi , who  by  no  means  would  allow  of  worshipping  God  in  any 
artificial  temples  made  with  metis  hands,  did  notwithstanding  thus  worfhip 
God,  fub  dio , and  upon  the  tops  of  mountains,  in  the  whole  corporeal  world* 
..as  his  natural  temple,  as  Cicero  teftifieth  : Nec  fequer  Mag  os  P erf  arum , quibus 
auhioribus  Xerxes  infiammaffe  templa  Graecias  dicitur , quod  parietibus  includerent 
deos , quibus  omnia  deberent  ejfe  patentia  ac  libera , quorumque  hie  mundus  ornnis 
templum  ejfet  & domicilium  : Neither  do  I adhere  to  the  Perftan  Magi , by  wbofe 
fuggejlion  and  perfuafion  Xerxes  is  J aid  to  have  burnt  all  the  temples  of  the 
Greeks , becaufe  they  inclofed  and  fhut  up  their  gods  within  walls,  to  whom  all 
things  ought  to  be  open  and  free,  and  whofe  temple  and  habitation  this  whole 
world  is.  And  therefore  when  Diogenes  Laertius 1 writeth  thus  of  theSe  Magi, 
that  they  did,  Sd;  xi ropxivs&xi  7rup  f,  ym  ^ vbup,  rxv  be  fcoct'jxv  XMra.yiVU7V.u-j, 
make  fire  and  earth  and  water  to  be  gods , but  condemn  all  flatties  and  images 
we  conceive  the  meaning  hereof  to  be  no  other  than  this,  that  as  they  wor- 
shipped God  in  no  temple,  Save  only  that  of  the  whole  world,  fo  neither  did 
they  allow  any  other  ftatues  or  images  of  him,  than  the  things  of  nature,  and 
parts  of  the  world,  fiich  as  fire,  and  earth,  and  water,  called  therefore  by 
them,  in  this  fenfe  and  no  other,  gods.  For  thus  are  they  clearly  reprefented 
by  Clemens  Alexandrinus , and  that  according  to  the  exprefs  teftimony  of  Dino  ; 

Qjfiv  C v7T<xi(/gu  ns;  Mx)-x;  o'  Aivoov  Xtyti , Seuv  xyd.Xu.xrx  y.ovx  to  wjp  nx't  Zbxg  \ou.l~ 
ftpa;  OX  k’Je  two  t»twv  cly-mx v.  Ei  yd p xx<  rx  fj.xMox  xTopdyut 

om sxi  rij;  urXxvti;,  eoAA’  ei;  erepxv  nx70?nSxivx<uv  xirxrw.  AyxXy.xrx  fev  Ssojv  a jtuXx 
xx'i  XiQv;  vTreiXhpxviv,  bkrrrep  "EAAtji/f;’  nbi  fev’/IbiJ'x;  kxi  'lyvevy.ovx;  vx^xrreq  Aiylnr- 

tio;  1 aAA.*  ttuo  Tf  v.%\  udwp  w?  (pi\o<j»Qoi'  Dinon  affirm  etb,  that  the  Perfian  Magi 
facrificed  under  the  open  heavens , they  accounting  fire  and  water  to  be  the  only 
ftatues  and  images  of  the  gods.  For  I would  not  here  conceal  their  ignorance 
neither , who , thinking  to  avoid  one  error , fall  into  another  \ whilft  they  allow 
not  wood  and ft  ones  to  be  the  images  of  the  gods,  as  the  Greeks  do,  nor  Ichneu- 
mones  and  Ibides,  as  the  Egyptians , but  only  fire  and  water,  as  philofophers. 
Which  difference  betwixt  the  Pagan  theologers,  that  fome  of  them  look’d 
upon  the  whole  world  as  God,  or  as  the  body  of  God,  others  only  as  the 
image,  or  the  temple  of  God,  is  thus  taken  notice  of  by  Macrobius  upon 
Scipio's  dream,  where  the  world  was  called  a temple.  Bene  autem  univer - 
fus  mundus  Dei  templum  vacatur , propter  illos , qui  ceftimant , nihil  ejfe  aliud  De~ 
im , nifi  ccclum  ipfum,  & ccelejlia  ifia  qua  cernimus.  Ideo  ut  fummi  omnipo- 
tentiam  Dei  ojlenderet  pofi'e  vix  intelligi , nunquam  poffe  videri , quicquid  hu- 
mano  fubjicitur  afpeblui  templum  (jus  vocavit  •,  ut  qui  hac  veneratur  ut  tem- 
pla, cuiium  tamcn  maximum  debeat  condi  tori  ■,  fciatque  quifquis  in  ufum  tem- 
ple hujus  inducitur , ritu  fibi  viVendum  facerdotis.  The  whole  world  is  well 
called  here  the  temple  of  God , in  way  of  eppofition  to  thofe,  who  think 

God 
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think  God  to  he  nothing  clfe,  hut  the  heaven  it  felf and  thofe  heavenly  things 
which  we  fee,  (or  the  whole  fenfible  world  animated  :)  wherefore  Cicero,  that 
he  might  fhew  the  omnipotence  of  the  firji  fupreme  God  to  be  fuch  as  could  fcarce- 
ly  he  under  food,  hut  not  at  all  perceived  by  fenfe , he  calleth  whatfocver  falleth 
under  human  fight,  his  temple ; that  fo  he,  that  worfhippelh  thefe  things  as  the 
temple  of  God,  might  in  the  mean  time  remember , that  the  chief  worjhip  is  due 
to  the  maker  and  creator  of  them  •,  as  alfo  that  himfelf  ought  to  live  in  the  world' 
like  a priejl  or  my  ft  a,  ho  lily  and  religioujly.  And  thus  we  fee,  that  the  Pagans 
were  univerfally  Cofmolatr.c , or  world-worfhippers,  in  one  fenfe  or  other  •,  not 
that  they  worfhipped  the  world  as  a dead  and  inanimate  thing,  but  either  as 
the  body  of  God,  or  at  leaft  as  the  temple  or  image  of  him.  Neither  of 
which  terminated  their  worfhip  in  that,  which  was  fenfible  and  vifible  only, 
but  in  that  great  mind  or  foul,  which  framed  and  governeth  the  whole 
world  underftandingly  ; though  this  was  called  alfo  by  them  (not  the  nature 
of  things,  but)  (pwri?  xot.y,  the  common  nature,  and  (ptW  th  tzxvt o;  or  rwu  SfXav, 
the  nature  of  the  univerfe,  becaufe  it  contained  under  it  the  fpermatick  reafqns, 
or  plailick  principles  of  the  whole  world. 


Furthermore,  thefe  Pagan  Theifts  univerfally  acknowledging  the  whole 
world  to  be  an  animal,  and  that  mundane  animal  alfo  to  be  a God  ; thofe 
of  them,  who  fuppofed  it  not  to  be  the  firft  andhigheft  God,  did  confequently 
all  conceive  it,  as  hath  been  already  obferved,  to  be  either  a fecond  or  at  leaft 
a third  God.  And  thus  Origen  1 , oapws  $5  tov  oXov  wt^ov  Xeyntuv  inou  @;o\, 

XtAjcoi  imv  tov  rifWTOy,  01  J'£  ktto  nXarcov^  tov  Aevte^ov,  rmj  Je  xZtuv  tov  ToItOV’  The 

Greeks  do  plainly  affirm  the  whole  world  to  he  a God  fome  of  them,  as  the 
Stoicks,  the  firjt  God ; others,  as  the  Platonifls,  (to  whom  may  be  added  the 
Egyptians  alfo)  the  fecond  God  •,  though  fome  of  thefe  Platonifls  call  it  the  third 
God.  Thofe  of  the  Platonifls,  who  called  the  mundane  animal,  or  animated  world, 
the  fecond  god,  look’d  upon  that  whole  Platonick  trinity  of  divine  hypo- 
ftafes  (T« ‘yzUov,  N»V  and  fogfi)  but  as  one  firft  God  : but  thofe  others  of 
them,  who  called  it  a third  god,  fuppofed  a greater  diflindlion  betwixt  thofe 
three  hypoftafes,  and  made  fo  many  feveral  gods  of  them  ; the  firft,  a mo- 
nad or  fimple  goodnefs ; the  fecond,  mind  or  intelledl ; the  third,  pfyche  or 
the  univerfal  foul,  which  alfo  without  any  more  ado  they  concluded  to  be  the 
immediate  foul  of  this  corporeal  world,  exifting  likewife  from  eternity  with 
it.  Now  this  fecond  god,  which  was  the  whole  animated  world  as  well  to 
the  Egyptians  as  the  Platonifls,  was  by  them  both  faid  to  be,  not  only  the 
temple  and  image,  but  alfo  the  fon  of  the  firft  God.  That  the  Egyptians p-  329»  33°> 
called  the  animated  world  the  fon  of  God,  hath  been  already  proved  ; and73*” 
that  the  other  Pagans  did  the  like  alfo,  is  evident  from  this  of  Celfus , where 
he  pretends,  that  the  Chriflians  called  their  Jefus  the  Son  of  God,  in  imita- 
tion of  thofe  ancient  Pagans,  who  hadftyled  the  world  fo  : 'Ozoicv  he  «ur<?  «mtrt 

tuto  GvJfv  auTok,  OeS  ijov  y.xXelv,  cri/jLxtvu’  ’AvJpfj  tzxXxio],  Tovhe  he  tov  xovy.ov,  3°^- 

wt  Seu  ywpevov,  ursuhd  re  xvtx  jc,  yi&nv  ZTpotre'ivrov.  Tlxvv  yxg  oy.oi^>  xt 6;  re  (tpa- 

tzTIs  ©;»•  Whence  thefe  Chriflians  came  to  call  their  jefus  the  Son  of  God,  I 
Jhall  now  declare  ■,  namely,  becaufe  our  anceflors  had  called  the  world , as  made 
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made  by  God,  the  fon  of  God,  and  God.  Now  is  there  not  a goodly  fimilitude 
(think  you)  betwixt  thefe  two  fons  of  God , theirs  and  ours  ? Upon  which 
Orig.  contra  words  of  his,  Origen  writetll  thus  ; w«0»i  ijov  ©£»  riy.ai;  Asj/stv,  zrxpxirontrunu; 
Ctclf.  p.  208.  ^ ) T~  xjrfjM,  w;  U 3-£?  ytvopna,  x)  ya  on®3  aura  x,'  $£?’  CelftlS  fllppofed  US 

Chrifians  to  have  borrowed  this  appellation  of  the  fon  of  God , from  the  Pa- 
gans, they  calling  the  world , as  made  by  God , the  fon  of  God,  and  God.  Where- 
fore-thefe  Pagans,  who  look’d  upon  the  whole  animated  world  only  as  the 
fecond  God,  and  fon  of  God,  did  unqueftionably  alfo  worfhip  the  firft  God, 
in  the  world,  and  that  probably  by  perfonating  and  deifying  his  feveral  parts 
and  members  too.  Thus  do  we  underftand,  what  that  was,  which  gave  oc- 
cafion  to  this  miftake  of  late  writers,  that  the  Pagans  worfhipped  the  inani- 
mate parts  of  the  world,  as  fuch,  for  true  and  proper  gods ; viz.  their  not 
perceiving,  that  they  worftupped  thefe  only,  as  the  parts  or  living  members 
of  one  great  mundane  animal,  which  was  to  them,  if  not  the  firft  God,  yet 
at  leaft  the  fecond  God  ; the  temple,  image,  and  fon,  of  the  firft  God. 

And  now  have  we,  as  we  conceive,  given  a full  account  of  the  feeming 
polytheifm  of  the  Pagans,  not  only  in  their  poetical  and  fabulous,  but  alfo 
their  political  or  civil  theology  ; the  former  of  which  was  nothing  but  fan- 
cy and  fi&ion,  and  the  conforming  of  divine  to  human  things ; the  latter 
nothing  but  vulgar  opinion  and  error,  together  with  the  laws  and  inftitutes 
of  ftatefmen  and  politicians,  defigned  principally  to  amufe  the  vulgar,  and 
keep  them  the  better  in  obedience  and  fubje£tion  to  civil  laws.  Befides  which, 
the  intelligent  Pagans  generally  acknowledged  another  theology , which  was 
neither  fi&ion,  nor  mere  opinion  and  law,  but  nature  and  philofophy,  or  ab- 
folute  truth  and  reality  ; according  to  which  natural  and  philofophick  theo- 
logy of  theirs,  there  was  only  one  unmade  felf-originated  Deity,  and  many 
other  created  gods,  as  his  inferiour  minifters.  So  that  thofe  many  poetical 
and  political  gods  could  not  pofiibly  be  look’d  upon  otherwife,  than  either- 
as  the  created  minifters  of  one  fupreme  God,  whether  taken  fingly  or  collec- 
tively •,  or  elfe  as  the  polyonymy  and  various  denomination  of  him,  according 
to  feveral  notions  and  partial  conceptions  of  him;  and  his  feveral • powers 
and  manifeftations  of  the  world  perfonated  and  deified.  Which  latter  we 
have  already  proved  to  have  been  the  mod  generally  received  opinion  of  the 
Pagan  theologers  ; according  to  that  of  Euclides  1 the  philofopher,  h Tdycc- 
-sjoAAok  ovoy-um  xxXvptvov,  there  is  one  fupreme  Good  (or  higheft  Deity)  cal- 
led by  many  names  : and,  according  to  that  of  Antifthenes  before  cited,  That 
the  many  popular  gods  were  but  one  and  the  fame  natural  God,  viz.  as  halt  an- 
. . tius  adds,  Summa  totius  artifex , The  maker  of  the  whole  world. 

We  fhall  conclude  with  repeating  what  hath  been  already  fuggefted,  that 
though  the  intelligent  Pagans  did  generally  difclaim  their  fabulous  theologyf; 
St.  Aujtin  telling  us,  that  when  the  abfurdities  thereof  were  urged  againft 
D , c them,  they  would  commonly  make  fuch  replies  as  thefe,  Abfit,  inquiunt , 
io.  [pVj.j  fabularum  eft  if  a garruliias  ; and  again,  Rurfus,  inquiunt , ad  fabulas  redis  ; 

Far 
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Far  be  it  from  us  (fay  they ) to  think  fo  or  fo , this  is  nothing  but  the  garrulity  of 
idle  fables,  and.  Ton  would  bring  us  again  to  fables.  And  though  they  owned 
another  theology  befides  their  civil  alio,  which  was  the  natural  and  philofo- 
phical,  as  the  only  true  ; yet  did  they  notwithftanding  acknowledge  a kind 
of  neceffity,  that,  in  thofe  times  at  lead:,  there  fhould  be,  befides  the  natu- 
ral and  philofophical  theology,  which  the  vulgar  were  not  fo  capable  of,  ano- 
ther theology  framed  and  held  forth,  that  might  be  more  accommodate  to 
their  apprehenfions.  Thus  that  Roman  pontifex  Sctcvola  in  St.AuJlin  de- 
clareth  ',  Expedire  exiflimat  falli  in  religionc  civil  at  es,  Eh  at  it  was  expedient 
{as  he  thought)  that  cities  and  commonwealths  fhould  be  deceived  in  their  re- 
ligion, or  have  fomething  falfe  or  fabulous  intermingled  with  it ; he  giving 
this  reafon  for  the  fame,  becaufe  the  natural  and  philofophick  theology  con- 
tained many  things  in  it,  which,  though  true,  yet  would  be  hurtful  for  the 
vulgar  to  know  ; as  for  example,  Quod  verus  Deus  nec  fexum  habeat , nec  a- 
tatem,  nec  definita  corporis  membra  That  the  true  God  hath  neither  fex,  nor  age, 
nor  bodily  members  and  that  Hercules  and  JEfculapius,  &c.  were  not  gods , but 
men , obnoxious  to  the  fame  infirmities  with  others  and  the  like.  And  the 
learned  Varro , in  his  book  of  religions a,  publickly  maintained  the  fame 
doftrine  : Varro  de  religionibus  loquens,  evidenter  dicit , multa  ejfe  vera , qu£ 
vulgo  feire  yionfit  utile  \ multaque,  qua  tametfi  falfa  fint , alt  ter  exifiimare  popu- 
lum  expedient : & ideb  Gracos  teletas  & myfieria  taciturnitate parietibufque  clau- 
JiJfe,  &c.  That  there  were  many  things  true  in  religion , which  it  was  not  con- 
venient for  the  vulgar  to  know  as  likewife  many  things  falfe,  of  which  it  was 
expedient  they  fhould  think  otherwife : and  that  for  this  caufe , the  Greeks  en- 
clofed  their  Tcletae  or  myfteries  within  walls,  and  kept  them  under  a feal  of  fe~ 
crecy.  Upon  which  of  Varro  St.  Aufiin  thus  noteth  ; Hie  certe  tolum  confi- 
lium  prodidit  fapientium,  per  quos  civitates  & populi  regerentur : Varro  here 
plainly  difeovers  and  betrays  the  whole  counfel  and  fecrecy  of  ftates-men  and. 
politicians,  by  whom  cities  and  nations  were  governed,  and  their  very  arca- 
num of  government,  namely  this.  That  people  were  to  be  deceived  in  their  reli- 
gion, for  their  own  good,  and  the  good  of  their  gov er ours.  The  fame  father 
there  adding,  That  evil  demons  were  much  gratified  with  this  doblrine,  and 
liked  this  fraud  and  impofiure  very  well,  which  gave  them  an  advantage  to  rule 
and  tyrannize,  as  well  over  the  deceivers  as  the  deceived.  Laftly,  Strabo  alfo  % 
though  otherwife  a grave  and  fober  writer,  fpeaks  freely  and  broadly  to  the 
fame  purpofe  ; » yocg  o-gXov  rz  'yvvxix.uv  n rxv1(§y  yySxbs  7r\ri3x$  iTTxyd'ysrj  Xoyu 

Svvxtov  (piXotrotpqi,  x,  7rpocrx.zXi<ra,&M  zjgb;  tv<rz€zixv  vi,  oVtornrcc  ^ jnni/'  xXXx  SeT  ^ 

Six  SilUlSxilXOVlXq,  TVTO  85i  XV  SV  fx,vQoTTOl'lX$  Xj  TZgXTZtXS’  It  is  HOt  pofifible,  that 

women,  and  others  of  the  vulgar  fort , fhould  be  conduced  and  carried  on  towards 
piety,  holinefs  and  faith,  meerly  by  philofophick  reafon  and  truth-,  but  this  muft 
be  done  by  fuperfiition , and  that  not  without  the  help  of  fables  and  prodigious 
or  wonderful  narrations.  From  whence  it  is  plain,  that  Strabo  did  not  only 
allow  a neceffity  of  a civil  theology  befides  the  natural  and  philofophical,  but 
alfo  of  a fabulous  and  poetical . one  too.  And  this  is  a thing  the  lefs  to  be 
wondred  at  in  thele  Pagans,  becaufe  fome  Chriftians  alfo  feem  to  acknow- 
ledge a kind  of  truth  herein Synejius  himfelf  writing  after  this  man- 
ner 1 

*'De  Givit.  Dei,  Lib.  IV.  cap.  XXVII.  p. 

84.  Tom.  VII.  Oper. 
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ner  T ; to  pxro'J  xxrxyeXxvsrxi  o tJViw'Sy  iprxi  yip  rigxrsi lay*  That,  which  is  eafy 
and  ordinary , will  he  contemned  by  the  vulgar , or  common  people  \ and  therefore 
there  is  need  of  fomething  Jlrange  and  prodigious  in  religion  for  them.  Flavius 
C.ytp.  Li.  Jofephus  making  this  tree  acknowledgment, concerning  the  wile  men  among 
[§.  XVI.  p.  the  Greeks,  r xvtx  7rsp  I 3-sh  (p£0vs;v  ol  votpd  txtci  SoxHTi  Txocpcc,  toi?  'EAAiicn,  FI  hat  they 
EMk  ^Hav  sr  held  the  fame  things  concerning  God  which  the  Jews  did  \ adds  notwithfband- 
CJmp  J ’ ing  afterwards,  ek  vr\rS-@>  ■SJ^exxrsiXnpi.p’.sm,  xXyiShxv  Td  copfjLXT^  i£(vsf- 

xiiv  d’x  tToXpuKTzv,  ‘That  they  were  afraid  to  declare  the  truth  of  this  their  doctrine 
to  the  vulgar,  prep  off ejfed  with  other  opinions.  And  indeed  they  did  not  think 
it  fafe  to  declare  the  natural  and  true  theology  promifcuoufly  to  all  ; Plato  1 
himfelf  intimating  as  much  in  thefe  words,  tow  zrawriv  k)  zrxripx  rile  r » tux- 
t of,  ds  zrdvTtx,;  ddwxTov  xiyeiv  That  as  it  was  hard  to  find  out  the  maker  of  this 
univerfe,  fo  neither , being  found  out , could  he  be  declared  to  the  vulgar.  Where- 
fore lince  God  was  fo  hard  to  be  underftood,  they  conceived  it  neceffary,  that 
the  vulgar  fhould  be  permitted  to  worfhip  him  in  his  works,  by  parts  and 
piece-meal,  according  to  the  various  manifeflations  of  himfelf ; that  is,  fhould 
have  a civil  theology  at  lead,  diftinbt  from  the  natural  and  philofophical,  if 
not  another  fabulous  one  too. 

XXXV.  We  have  now  difpatc.hed  the  firft  of  thofe  three  heads  propofed 
to  be  infilled  on,  viz.  that  r:  : Pagans  worlhipped  one  and  the  fame  lupreme 
God,  under  many  perfonal  n.rrnes,  fo  that  much  of  their  polytheifm  was  but 
feeming  and  phantaftical,  and  indeed  nothing  but  the  polyonymy  of  one  lu- 
preme  God,  they  making  many  w and  political  gods  of  that  one  natural 
God ; and  thus  worfhipping  God  by  parts  and  piece-meal,  according  to  that 
clear  acknowledgment  of  Maximus  Madaurenfis  3 before  cited  : Unius  fummi 
Dei  virtutes , per  mundanum  opus  diffufas , nos  multi s vocabulis  invocamus  ; G? 
dum  ejus  quafi  quadam  membra  carptim  variis  fupplicationibus  profequimur , to- 
tum  colere  videmur : The  virtues  of  the  one  fupreme  God  diffufed  throughout  the 
whole  world , we  (Pagans)  invoke  under  many  feveral  names  ; and  fo  profecuting , 
with  our  applications , his  as  it  were  divided  members , tnuft  needs  be  thought  to 
worfhip  him  whole , we  leaving  out  nothing  of  him.  We  fhall  proceed  to  the 
fecond  head  propofed,  that  befides  this  polyonymy  of  one  fupreme  God  in 
dthe  poetical  and  civil  theology  of  the  Pagans,  which  was  their  feeming  and 
phantaftick  polytheifm,  they  had  another  real  polytheifm  alfo  ; they  acknowl- 
edging in  their  natural  and  philofophick  theology  likewife  a multiplicity  of 
gods,  that  is,  of  fubftantial  underftanding  beings,  fuperiour  to  men,  really 
exifting  in  the  world.  Which  though  they  were  called  by  them  gods,  yet 
were  they  not  therefore  fuppofed  to  be  dymnroi  and  MToym Tj,  unmade  and  felf - 
exiftent,or  independent  beings, but  all  of  them  (one  only  excepted)  ymrdi  $eo),  ge- 
Faa;.  243,254.  iterated  gods,  accordingto  the  larger  notion  of  that  word  before  declared ; that  is, 
though  not  xx'he  yffvov,  yet  at  lead,  xlrlx;  ymlo),  though  not  as  made  in  time, 
yet  as  produced  from  a fuperiour  caufe.  Plutarch  propounding  this  for  one  amongft 
his  Platonick  queftions,  why  0 xmruru  ©«&?,  the  highefi  and fupreme  God,  was  cal- 
led by  Plato,  both  the  father  and  maker  of  all  things,  gives  this  reply  to  it  in  the 

words 

* In  Encoinio  Calvitiei,  p.  73.  Oper.  Edit,  bricii. 
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words  before  cited  ; n tuv  y\v  Stuv  ruv  ymtiruv  tuv  x\ /Qguvuv  TrxTYig  sru  (u; 

,'Oy.vic@j  svo  o'xx^n)  TrotYjv;  J's  tw  d'Aoyuv  f,  xiiihyuv,  that  'perhaps  he  lisas  faid  to 
be  the  father  of  all  the  generated  gods,  and  of  men , (as  he  is  alfo  ftyled  in  Homer) 
but  the  maker  of  all  other  irrational  and  inanimate  beings.  From  which  paf- 
fage  of  Plutarch's  it  plainly  appears,  that  the  d aWcAw  ©eoV,  the  one  highejl 
God , being  every  way  xyivyyfj&,  unmade  and  unproduced , was  thought  to  be 
the  maker  or  father  of  all  the  other  gods,  therefore  called  ytvvnro).  Which  is 
further  plainly  declared  elfewhere  by  the  fame  Plutarch  in  thefe  words ; nxa-  Sympof.  I 8. 
ruv^r1  tv xt ip x f,  7rcir\TYiV  t vts  xoTy.H  nx\  r m xXXuv  yewSTUV,  tov  xgewyjTOv  xtj  x'iSiov  Q:0Vc-  I-  [P-  7 
i~o-joua,fop(&-  Plato  calleth  the  one  unmade  and  eternal  God  the  father  and  ma- 
ker of  the  world,  and  of  all  other  things  generated.  And  though  fome  of  thofe 
many  gods  of  Plato's  were  by  him  alfo  called  xlSioi,  or  eternal , yet  were  they 
likewife  ysmnrol  too,  in  another  fenfe,  that  is,  produced  and  derived , by  way  of 
emanation,  from  that  one,  who  is  every  way  xyivrfl  5^,  underived  and  independent 
upon  any  other  caufe.  And  thus  Proclus  univerfally  pronounces  *,  Tw  Pvxi  Ssol,  rkeol.  p.l.  3. 
net-fits  oi  S-io'i,  Six  tov  tt^utov  ’iyjTi  0£eV  All  the  gods  owe  their  being  gods  to  thec-7-  tp-  332J 
firft  God  he  adding,  that  he  is  therefore  called  wye  Pis  the  foun- 

tain of  the  godhead. 


WThereforethe  many  gods  of  the  intelligent  Pagans  were  derived  from  one 
God,  and  but  vmsgyol  Swayus,  (as  Plutarch  fomewhere  calls  them)  the  fub- 
fervient  powers,  or  ministers  of  the  one  fupreme , unmade  Deity.  Which  (as 
hath  been  before  obferved)  was  frequently  called  by  thefe  Pagans  ©so?  God , 
kxt’  egoy, p,  or  in  way  of  eminency ; as  likewife  were  thofe  other  inferior,  or 
generated  gods,  in  way  of  diftinfbion  from  him,  called  Sso)y  the  gods.  And 
accordingly  the  fenfe  of  Celfus  is  thus  reprefented  in  Origen,  0e«?  1.  4,  p,  20o. 

Pvx  1 irxvruv  (tuuxtuv,  /xovn;  sgyov  bctjjj  0;«-  That  the  gods  were  the  makers 

of  the  bodies  of  all  animals , the  fouls  of  them  only  being  the  work  of  God. 

Moreover,  thefe  inferiour  gods  are  ftyled  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  fub-  L.  22. 
jl antiales  potefiates , fubftantial  powers,  probably  in  way  of  diftindtion  from 
thofe  other  Pagan  gods,  that  were  not  fubftantial,  but  only  fo  many  names 
and  notions  of  the  one  fupreme  God,  or  his  powers  feverally  perfonated  and 
deified,  which  fubftantial  powers  of  Am.  Marcellinus  1 , (as  divination  and 
prophecy  was,  by  their  means,  imparted  to  men)  were  all  faid  to  be  fubjeft 
to  that  one  fovereign  Deity  called  Themis : whom  (faith  he)  the  antientThe- 
ologers  feated  in  cubili  & folio  Jovis,  in  the  bed-chamber  and  throne  of 
Jupiter  • as  indeed  fome  of  the  poets  have  made  her  to  be  the  wife  of  Jupiter , 
and  others  his  ftfter.  And  Anaxarchus  in  Plutarch  ftyles  her  nd^ov  tS  Aio?,  Vit.  Alex. 
Jupiter's  affejfor , though  that  philofopher  abufed  the  fable,  and  grofly  de-  [p-qy6.Tom. 
praved  the  meaning  of  it,  as  if  it  fignified  nav  to  ngxxfih  Cm  tk  xpxhivl@j  Si-  h©pel-J 
y.C[ov  Pvxi  f SUxiov,  That  what foever  is  done  by  the  fovereign  power , is  there- 
fore juft  and  right : whereas  the  true  moral  thereof  was  this,  that  juftice 
or  righteoufnefs  fits  in  council  with  God,  and  in  his  mind  and  will,  pre- 
feribes  laws  to  nature  and  the  whole  world.  Themis  therefore  was  ano- 
ther name  of  God,  amongft  the  Pagans,  according  to  his  univerfal  con- 
fideration,  befides  thofe  before  mentioned : and  when  Plato , in  his  ’ 

A a a a book 
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book  of  Jaws  would  have  men  to  fwear  by  the  names  of  thofe  three  "otds, 
Jupiter,  /polio,  and  Themis  •,  thefe  were  but  fo  many  feveral  partial  notions 
of  the  one  fupreme  Deity ; the  meaning  thereof  being  no  other  than  this  as 
Pighius  obferveth,  Timore  divino,  veritate  ipfa,  ac  <e  quit  ate  fanciri  dehere  ju- 
r amenta.  In  Jove  enim  fummi  numinis  potejlatem,  falfi  ac  pcrjurii  vindicem  ■ m 
Apolline  veritatis  lumen  •,  in  Themide,  jus,  fas,  atque  licitum  ejfe  intelligitur . 
Ejl  enim  Themis  ipfa  lex  aterna  atque  univer fdlis,  mundo  ac  natura  prefer?#- 
ta  ; or,  according  to  Cicero,  Ratio  reft  a fummi  Jovis.  And  Ficinus,  in  his  com- 
mentary as  to  the  main  agreeth  herewith.  So  that,  when  the  Pagan  theolo- 
gers  affirmed  the  Numen  of  Themis  to  prefide  over  the  fpirits  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  all  thofe  other  fubftantial  powers,  from  whom  divination  was 
participated  to  men  ; their  meaning  therein  was  clearly  no  other  than  this  • 
that  there  was  one  fupreme  Deity  ruling  over  all  the  other  gods,  and  that  the 
divine  Mind,  which  preferibeth  laws  to  nature  and  the  whole  world,  and 
contains  all  the  fatal  decrees  in  it,  according  to  the  evolution  of  which  things 
come  to  pafs  in  the  world,  was  the  fountain,  from  whence  all  divination  pro- 
ceeded ; as  thefe  fecrets  -were  more  or  lefs  imparted  from  thence  to  thofe  in- 
feriour  created  fpirits.  The  philofophy  of  the  Pagan  theology  amongft  the 
Greeks  was  plainly  no  other  than  this  ; that  there  is  one  unmade  felf-exiftent 
Deity,  the  original  of  all,  and  that  there  are  many  other  fubftantial  powers 
or  fpirits,  created  by  it,  as  the  minifters  of  its  providence  in  the  world  : but 
there  was  much  of  poetry,  or  poetick  phancy,  intermingled  with  this  philo- 
fophy, as  the  flourifh  to  it,  to  make  up  their  Pagan  theology. 

Thus,  as  hath  been  before  declared,  the  Pagans  held  both  one  God,  and 
many  gods,  in  different  fenfes  ; one  unmade  felf-exiftent  Deity,  and  many  ge- 
nerated or  created  gods  ; Onatus  1 the  Pythagorean  declaring,  that  they,  who 
afferted  one  only  God,  and  not  many,  underjlood not  what  the  dignity  and  ma~ 
jejly  of  the  divine  tranfcendency  confifted  in,  namely  in  ruling  over  gods ; and 
Plotinus  conceiving,  that  the  fupreme  God  was  moft  of  all  glorified,  not  by 
being  contrafted  into  one , but  by  harving  multitudes  of  gods,  derived  from  him, 
and  dependent  on  him  *,  and  that  the  honour  done  to  them  redounded  unto 
him.  Where  there  are  two  things  to  be  diftinguiffied  ; firft,  that,  accor- 
ding to  the  Pagan  Theifts,  God  was  no  folitary  being  ^ but  that  there  were 
multitudes  of  gods,  or  fubftantial  powers,  and  living  underftanding  natures, 
fuperiour  to  men,  which  were  neither  felf-exiftent,  nor  yet  generated  out  of 
matter,  but  all  generated  or  created  from  one  fupreme.  Secondly,  that 
forafmuch  as  thefe  were  all  fuppofed  to  have  fome  influence,  more  or  lefs, 
upon  the  government  of  the  world,  and  the  affairs  of  mankind,  they  were 
therefore  all  of  them  conceived  to  be  the  due  objeds  of  men3s  religious - 
worlhip,  adoration  and  invocation  ; and  accordingly  was  the  Pagan  de- 
votion fcattered  amongft  them  all.  Nor  were  the  Gods  of  the  oriental 
Pagans  neither  meer  dead  ftatues  and  images,  as  fome  would  con- 
clude from  the  Scripture,  but  living  underfianding  beings,  fuperiour  to  men, 

( though  worfhipped  in  images ) according  to  that  reply  of  the  Chal- 
deans, 

a Libra  TTt  ft  5 tie,  apud  Stobceum. 

in  Eclog.  phyuc.  Lib.  I.  cap.  I,  p.  4. 
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deans  in  Daniel  to  Nebuchadnezzar , when  he  required  them  to  tell  his 
dream,  'There  is  none  other , that  can Jhew  this  thing  before  the  king , except  thofe 
Gods , whofe  dwelling  is  not  with  flejh  ; that  is,  the  immortal  gods,  or  who  are 
exalted  above  the  condition  of  human  frailty.  Though  fome  conceive,  that 
thefe  words  are  to  be  underftood  of  a peculiar  fort  of  gods  •,  namely,  that 
this  was  fuch  a thing,  as  could  not  be  done  by  thofe  daemons  and  lower  aerial 
gods,  which  frequently  converfe  with  men,  but  was  referved  to  a higher  rank 
of  gods,  who  are  above  human  converfe.  Now,  as  to  the  former  of  thefe 
two  things,  that  God  is  no  folitary  being,  but  that  there  are  multitudes  of 
underftanding  beings  fuperiour  to  men,  the  creatures  and  minifters  of  one 
fupreme  God  •,  the  Scriptures  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament  fully  agree 
with  the  Pagans  herein.  Thoufand  Thoufands  minijlred  unto  him , and  ten  thou-  Daniel vii. to. 
[and  times  ten  thoufand  food  before  him  and  Ye  are  come  to  an  innumerable  company  ^ xii,  Zl. 
of  angels.  But  the  latter  of  them,  that  religious  worfhip  and  invocation  doth 
of  right  belong  to  thefe  created  fpirits,  is  conflantly  denied  and  condemned 
in  thefe  writings,  that  being  a thing  peculiarly  referved  to  that  one  God, 
who  was  the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth.  And  thus  is  that  prophecy  of  Je- 
remy to  be  underftood,  expreflfed  in  the  Chalday  tongue,  that  fo  the  Jews 
might  have  it  in  readinefs  for  thofe  Chaldean  idolaters,  when  they  came  into 
Babylon  •,  Thus  fhall  ye  fay  unto  them , the  gods , that  have  not  made  the  heavens  and  jeremy  x , 
the  earth , fhall  per  ijh  from  the  earthy  and  from  under  thefe  heavens.  That  is, 
there  fhall  come  a time,  when  none  fhall  be  religioufy  worfhipped  any  where 
upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  fave  only  that  God,  who  made  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  and  he  without  images  too.  Which  prophecy,  but  in  part 
yet  fulfilled,  fhall  then  have  its  complete  accomplifhment,  when  the  king-^  x-  , 
doms  of  this  world  fhall  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Chrift.  1 ’ ’ 

And  thus  is  the  controverfy  rightly  ftated  betwixt  the  Pagans  and  the  Chri- 
ftrians  by  Ladianlius : Sed  for tajfe  quar at  aliquis  a nobis , quod  apud  Cicero-  l.  t [cap. 
nem  quarit  Hortenfius  *,  Si  Deus  unus  eft,  qu<e  effe  bcata  folitudo  queat?  Tan-  VII.  p.  50, 
quam  nos , qui  unum  effe  dicimus , defer  turn  ac  folitarium  effe  dicamus.  Habet  enim 
miniftros , quos  vocamus  nuntios.  Et  efl  ifud  verum , quod  dixijje  Senecam  fuprd  re- 
tail ; genuifle  regni  fui  minifros  Deum.  Verum  hi  neque  dii  fnnt,  neque  deos  fe 
vocari  aut  coli  volunt ; quippe , qui  nihil  prater  jujfum  ac  voluntatem  Dei  faciant. 

As  if  we  who  fay , there  is  but  one  God,  therefore  made  a folitary  and  deferted 
Deity.  Whereas  we  acknowledge,  that  God  hath  his  miniflers , whom  we  call 
Angels : and  we  grant  that  to  be  true , which  was  before  cited  out  of  Seneca, 
that  God  hath  generated  or  created  miniflers  of  his  kingdom.  But  thefe  are 
neither  gods , nor  would  they  be  called  gods , nor  worfhipped  5 forafmuch  as 
they  only  execute  the  will  and  command  of  God.  And  again  afterwards  to 
the  fame  purpofe,  Si  eos  multitudo  deled! at,  non  duodecim  dicimus , nec  tre cen- 
tos fexaginta  quinque  ( ut  Orpheus)  fed  innumerabiles , & arguimus  eorum  erro- 
res  in  diver [urn,  qui  tarn  paucos  putant.  Sciant  tamen  quo  nomine  appellari  de- 
bean t ne  Deum  verum  violent , cujus  nomen  exponunt , dum  pluribus  tribuunt , 

&c.  If  multitude  delight  them , we  fay  not , that  there  are  twelve , nor  yet  three 
hundred fixty  five , as  Orpheus,  but  innumerable.  And  we  tax  their  error , on  the 
contrary , who  think  them  to  be  fo  few.  Never thelefs , let  them  know , by  what  name 

A a a a 2 they 
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they  ought  to  be  called^  left  they  violate  the  true  God , whofe  name  is  profaned, 
when  it  is  given  to  many.  From  which  paffages  of  Lattantius  it  plainly  ap- 
peared!, that  the  main  controverfy  between  the  Chriftians  and  the  Fagans  was 
then  only  this,  Whether  or  no , the  created  minifiers  of  the  fupreme  God  might  be 
called  gods,  and  religicujly  worfhipped.  But  this  Pagan  objection  againft  the  fo- 
Jitary  Deity  of  the  Chriftians  is  by  fome  ancient  Chrftian  writers  alfo  other- 
wife  anfwered  namely,  from  thole  three  hypoftafes  or  perfons  of  the  trinity  ; 
they  affirming  upon  that  account,  that  though  Chriftians  did  not  acknow- 
ledge fuch  a multitude  of  gods  as  the  Pagans,  yet  did  they  not  therefore 
make  God  a folitary  and  fteril  being,  before  the  creation  neither,  as  the 
Jews  did  ; but  went  in  a middle  way  betwixt  Jews  and  Pagans,  they  inter- 
preting Mofes  alfo  his  faciamus  hominem , to  this  fenfe. 

XXXVI.  We  fhall  now  fhew  particularly  what  thefe  many  gods  of  the  Pa- 
gans were.  It  hath  been  often  obferved,  that  the  Pagans  were  divided  in 
their  philofophick  or  natural  theology,  as  to  their  opinions  concerning  the 
fupreme  God  *,  fome  of  them  thinking,  to  Qmv  egypy/uiuov  cTvon  tv;  qMs  (pCoeu;, 
that  the  fupreme  Deity  was  an  abftrabt  being , elevated  above  nature  and  the 
whole  world-,  but  others,  that  he  was  nothing  higher  than  an  anima  mundi , 
ox  foul  of  the  world.  Now  the  former  of  thefe  two  were  chiefly  amongft 
the  Greeks,  the  Pythagoreans  and  the  Platonifts,  who  had  accordingly  feve- 
ral  diftinbtions  amongft  them  concerning  their  gods,  as  between  the  uVfpxoV/Awi 
Ssol  and  the  Ifwa-yici,  the  fuper -mundane  and  the  mundane  gods  -,  the  3-eoI  dUm  and 
the  ymvTo),  the  eternal  and  the  generated  gods  that  word  latter  being  now  taken 
in  a narrower  and  more  confined  fenfe,  for  fuch  as  were  made  in  time,  or  had 
a beginning  of  their  exiftence  : and  Jaftly,  the  voW  $to\  and  the  kI&vto),  the 
intelligible  and  the  fenfible  gods.  And  the  lAfp/ob/xioi,  aiAoi  and  voWi  Srto'i,  fu- 
per mundane,  eternal,  and  intelligible  gods,  of  thefe  Pythagoreans  and  Platonifts, 
were  firft  of  all,  and  principally,  thofe  t^G;  dp^ixA  Cnrorda- n;,  (as  Plotinus  calls 
them)  thole  three  divine  hypoftafes,  that  have  the  nature  of  principles  in  the 
univerfe,  viz.  Tagaihon  or  Hen,  Nous  and  Pfyche,  or  Monad,  Mind  and  Soul. 
That  this  trinity  was  not  firft  of  all  a meer  invention  of  Plato’s,  but  much  an- 
cienter  than  him,  is  plainly  affirmed  by  Plotinus  in  thefe  words;  Kiel  tlvoa  t«V  ?J- 
yx;  TicA  yv  xcaw;,  y-v  ibv,  dxxd  zrdXxi  ylv  apvt&xt  y.y  dvXTrvjit] xy.ivco; , tx;  Je  v~v  ?d- 
yx;  IfvyxTu.;  IxGvicv  ysyovivai’  y.t'gTvftoi;  izirU'Tcty.t’voi;  tx;  JojOiz;  txvtx;  Tsa.Xa.7a.;  e 
t o7(  aura  tx  FlXdtuv^y  ygd.y.yaffiV  vttIito  y.iv  an  h)  Tlx^y-evlSn;  Tsftr e^ov  tv;  toixvtv; 
eojty;'  That  thefe  doctrines  are  not  new , nor  of  yefterday,  but  have  been  very 
anciently  delivered,  though  obfeurely  ( the  difeourfes  now  extant,  being  but  expli- 
cations of  them ) appears  from  Plato’j  own  writings  Parmenides  before  him. 
having  inftfted  on  them. 


f.n  5. 1. 1. 
[p>  4?9-] 


Now  it  is  well  known,  that  Parmenides  was  addidted  to  the  Pythagorick. 
fedf,  and  therefore  probable,  that  this  dodtrine  of  a divine  triad  was  one  of  the 
arcanums  of  that  fchool  alfo.  Which  is  further  confirmed  from  hence,  be- 
caufe  Numenius  a famous  Pythagorean  entertained  it  as  fuch.  And  Mo- 
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Moderatus  (as  Simplicius  informeth  us)  plainly  affirmeth  this  trinity  of  prin-  jn  />/.,: 
ciples  to  have  been  a Pythagorick  cabala  : bt©-»  yd?  xam  ts\-  ?*>/.  yo. 

jui’j  FIjWT&V  2i»  U7T£^  TO  Q'J  x)  'OTXO'A]/  IcTlCiV  KTToty  CUVET  Xl‘  TO  AcU T£pOV  Eli,  G7Tc£  £ S~ i TO  GV- 

TWJ  0 U x)  KO»JTo'u,  TOO  fiaM  (pOKTlV  £11)00  4’  To'  bi  TplTO'J  OTTEg  ES~i  vJ/G^IXO  V,  UETc^ElV  T«  EVO; 

x)  two  EiVwo’  Tifeh  (Moderatus)  declare th , that , according  to  the  Pythagoreans.,  the 
firjl  one  or  unity  is  above  all  ejfence  that  the  fecond  one , which  is  that , which 
truly  is , intelligible , according  to  them , zj  the  ideas ; that  the  thirds 

which  is  pfychical  or  foul , partaketh  both  of  the  firft  unity , zz;zi  of  the  ideas. 

Laftly,  we  have  Jamblichus  his  teflimony  alfo  in  Proclus  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  ; TpE~?  c.’uoii  S-£»f  t«t»j  x)  7rooooo  To?;  n.S-oiyopfioiz  J ywylvvc,  That  there  were 
three  gods  alfo  praifcd  by  the  Pythagoreans.  Now  we  have  before  fhewed, 
that  Pythagoras  his  philofophy  was  derived  from  the  Orphick  cabala,  which 
Proclus  1 in  another  place  thus  fully  teftifieth  ; clirwoc  yd?  h tsxJ  ''EAAwi  ®ia-  Theol.  plat. 
Xoylcc  Trio  0~(p myic  £ 5~i  y'OTOiytiiylx.s  Evoyov^'  vguTV  ylv  HvS’&yopv  to m/x,goc  ' Ay^opthyv  l *•  r-  5- 

TOO  wspl  d’lSv  OgytOO  blbd^Evlo;'  AsVTEgV  bi  n\ZTUV0;  UTTobe^UEVH  TflV  ■UTOiV TlXrl  7TE?l  TV- IL  ■ X5d 

two  Evt^- yiy.nvy.  ’ey.  te  two  ITj.S'a^opfiwi/  x)  ’Optytxwv  ygctfAy.cx.Toev'  All  the  theology  of 
the  Greeks  was  derived  from  the  Orphick  Myflagogia  •,  Pythagoras  being  firjl 
inftr utled  by  Aglaophemus  in  the  Orphick  Orgia , or  myfteries  concerning  the 
gods  and  Plato  being  the  next , who  received  a perfetl  knowledge  of  all  thefe  di- 
vine things , both  out  of  the  Pythagorick  and  the  Orphick  writings.  And  that 
a Trinity  was  part  of  that  Orphick  cabala,  we  have  already  proved  out  of 
Amelias , he  affirming  (in  Proclus ) that  Plato's  three  kings  were  the  fame  with 
Orpheus  his  trinity,  of  Phanes , Uranus , and  Cronus . Moreover,  fince  all  thefe 
three,  Orpheus , Pythagoras , and  Plato,  travelling  into  Egypt,  were  there 
initiated  in  that  arcane  theology  of  the  Egyptians  (called  Hermaical)  it 
feemeth  probable  (as  was  before  obferved)  that  this  do&rine  of  a divine  triad 
was  alfo  part  of  the  arcane  theology  of  the  Egyptians.  It  hath  been  alfo 
noted,  that  there  were  fome  footfteps  of  fuch  a trinity  in  the  Mithraick  my- 
fteries amongft  the  Perfians,  derived  from  Zoroafier  as  likewife  that  it  was 
exprefty  contained  in  the  magick  or  Chalday  oracles,  of  whatfoever  authority 
they  may  be.  Moreover,  it  hath  been  fignified,  that  the  Samothracians  had 
very  anciently  a certain  trinity  of  gods,  that  were  the  higheft  of  all  their 
gods,  and  that  called  by  an  Hebrew  name  too,  Cabbirim, or  the  mighty  gods: 
and  that  from  thence  the  Roman  Capitoline  trinity  of  gods  was  derived  j the 
fecond  whereof  was  Minerva , which  among  the  Eatins,  as  Athena  amongft 
the  Greeks,  was  underftood  to  fignify  the  divine  wifdom.  Laftly,  the  ter- 
nary, or  triad,  was  not  only  accounted  a facred  number  amongft  the  Pytha^ 
goreans,  but  alfo,  as  containing  fome  myftery  in  nature,  was  therefore  made 
ufe  of  by  other  Greeks  and  Pagans,  in  their  religious  rites  ; as  Arifiotle  in -DecAo  l.  r, 
formeth  US  : bio  ztoccix.  t nc  (pAsu;  £iA»j!p<m?  uTTjsg  voytso  EY.Eivric,  x)  zrgo$  tccs  dyic~sl-c'  5'  (LaP’  ^ 
ct;  tuv  S-ewu  xpuyEQot  tw  dpiSyu  t*tu'  Wherefore  from  nature , and  as  it  were  ^ q^J.  j°,n‘ 
obferving  her  laws , have  we  taken  this  number  of  three,  making  ufe  of  the  fame 
in  the  facrifices  of  the  gods,  and  other  purifications. 

Now  fince  it  cannot  well  be  conceived,  how  fuch  a trinity  of  divine  hy- 
poftafes  ffiould  be  firft  difeovered  meerly  by  human  wit  and  reafon,  though 

there 
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there  be  nothing  in  it  (if  rightly  underftood)  that  is  repugnant  to  reafon  : 
andfmce  there  are  in  the  ancient  writings  of  the  Old  Teftament  certain  figni- 
fications  of  a plurality  in  the  Deity,  or  of  more  than  one  hypoftafis,  we  may 
reafonably  conclude  that,  which  Proclus  afferteth  of  this  trinity,  as  it  was 
contained  in  the  Chaldaick  Oracles,  to  be  true,  that  it  was  at  firft  Seavxfoldo- 
rof  Bio\oyix,  a theology  of  divine  tradition  or  revelation , or  a divine  cabala, 
viz.  amongft  the  Hebrews  firft,  and  from  them  afterwards  communicated  to 
the  Egyptians  and  other  nations.  Neither  ought  it  to  be  thought  any  confi- 
derable  objection  to  the  contrary,  becaufe  the  Platonifts,  Pythagoreans,  and 
Other  Pagan  theologers,  did  not  exprefs  this  their  trinity,  in  the  very  words 
of  the  Athanafian  Creed,  nor  according  to  the  form  of  the  Nicene  council. 
Forafmuch  as  this  myftery  was  gradually  imparted  to  the  world,  and  that 
firft  but  fparingly  to  the  Hebrews  themfelves,  either  in  their  written  or  oral 
cabala  •,  but  afterwards  more  fully  under  Chriftianity,  the  whole  frame  where- 
of was  built  thereupon.  Neverthelefs  was  it  not  fo  diftindtly  and  precifely 
determined,  nor  fo  punctually  and  fcrupuloully  ftated  among  the  Chriftians 
neither,  till  after  the  rifing  up  of  herefies  concerning  it.  Nor  when  all  was 
done,  did  the  orthodox  themfelves  at  firft  univerially  agree,  in  the  fignifica- 
tion  of  the  word  'O^ouVio,-,  co-ejfential  or  confubftantial.  Nor  laftly,  is  it  a thing 
at  all  to  be  wondred  at,  that  in  fuch  a difficult  and  myfterious  point  as  this, 
there  fhould  be  fome  diverfity  of  apprehenfions  amongft  the  reputed  orthodox 
Chriftians  themfelves ; and  much  lefs  therefore  amongft  Pagans  and  Phi- 
lofophers.  However,  we  freely  acknowledge,  that  as  this  divine  cabala  was 
but  little  underftood  by  many  of  thofe,  who  entertained  it  among  the  Pagans, 
fo  was  it  by  divers  of  them  much  depraved  and  adulterated  alfo. 


p 9? 
Ibid. 


For  firft,  the  Pagans  univerfally  called  this  their  trinity,  a trinity  of  gods, 
tov  IlgwTov,  tod  AfUT  ££od,  and  to'u  TjjiVoD  Siov,  the  firft,  the  fecond , and  the  third 
god as  the  more  philofophical  amongft  them  called  it  alfo  a trinity  of  cau- 
fes,  and  a trinity  of  principles,  and  fometimes  a trinity  of  opificers.  Thus  is 
In  rims.  pin.  this  cabala  of  the  trinity  ftyled  in  Proclus,  v twd  Tfnuv  Seiav  uxfetfow,  the  tra- 
dition of  the  three  gods.  And  accordingly  is  it  faid  of  Numenius  by  him, 
that  t ££;?  txvjj uvraxg  •&£»'?,  he  did  Tpx'yudu'j  T3xn rorov,  ’ifyovov,  xTroyovov,  ha- 

ving praifed  the  three  gods , tragically  or  affehledly  called  them , the  grandfather , 
ihefon , and  the  nephew  ; Numenius  thereby  intimating,  that  as  the  fecond  of 
thefe  gods  was  the  offfpring  of  the  firft  god,  fo  the  third,  called  the  nephew 
of  the  firft,  was  derived  both  from  him  and  from  the  fecond  j from  the  firft 
as  the  grandfather,  and  from  the  fecond,  as  the  father  of  him.  Harpocration 
likewife,  Atticus , and  Amelias,  are  faid  by  Proclus  to  have  entertained  this 
fame  cabala  or  tradition  of  the  three  gods,  the  latter  of  thefe  ftyling  them 
and  Tpirlo'u  iy/j.ixp'yov,  three  kings , and  three  opificers , or  makers 
of  the  whole  world.  In  like  manner  Plotinus , fpeaking  of  the  fecond  of 
£«».  5. /.  5.  thefe  three  hypoftafes,  (that  is,  A;  the  firft  mind  or  intellect)  calls  him  dtvrtpw 
c.  3 [p.522.]  ©£o\,  the  fecond  god  \ K*1  0ro'f  avrn  « (p-.Vir,  0£oj  Aftmpo?,  zrpoCpcdvuv  lx utod, 
trp Id  oot/.v  0 oi  v7rssx.cl!hnTXi  >u  V7T£pidpVTXi  £7r»  y.uXv<;  arcof  oiov  xptnridoe,  »?  xvth 

ity: TVTtxr  i'dsi  y%p  uuiiov  (3xiw1x  iP  t y.r,  d'  xv  £7 rl 
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xtvx »,  u.KK  tlvxt  xvrf  xaAA^  df*rXxm  ^P0'  a--‘T^  And.  this  'nature  is  God, 

I fay  a fecond  God , offering  himfelf  to  view,  before  that  other  God  can  be  feen , 
who  is  feated  above,  this  being  as  it  were  the  glorious  throne  of  him.  For  it  is 
not  jit,  that  he  Jhould  be  immediately  feated  in  any  that  is  inanimate  •,  nor  in 
meer  foul  neither,  but  that  there  Jhould  be  fuch  an  immenfe  pulchritude  and  fplen- 
dour  fhining  before  him,  like  the  pomp  and  proccffion  before  the  great  king.  He 
alfo  elfewhere  mentions  all  thefe  three  gods  together,  making  this  world  to  be 
an  image  of  them  all  : E Ixbrws  vv  A syETxi  «t(§^  b xoT/xog  ely.uj,  am  £»JtOM^o(MEvef*  En 
t{~WOTuv  yitv  t«  -arguTH,  x)  bsuTspx,  r«  Je  T^ira,  EfyxoTog  yh  auTa,  aAA’  iv  tyi  uAr;,  18 
x)  xxroi  trupGsSyxo;  xivauEva’  Wherefore  this  world  may  well  be  called  an  image,  it 
depending  upon  that  above , (as  an  image  in  a glafs)  which  is  threefold.  Whereof 
the  fir  ft  and  fecond  God  always  ft  and  immoveably  ; the  third  like  wife  is  in  it  felf 
ft  able  too , but  accidentally  moved , by  reafon  of  the  mobility  of  matter  and  things 
below  it.  And  that  we  may  here  give  a tafte  of  the  myftical  theology  and 
enthufiafm  of  thefe  Platonifts  too,  Porployrius  in  the  life  of  Plotinus  1 affirm- 
eth,  that  both  Plotinus  and  himfelf  had  fometimes  experience  of  a kind  of 
ecftatick  union  with  the  firft  of  thefe  three  gods,  that  which  is  above  mind  and 
underflanding  : ■n-oAA xxig  Evdyovh  ixv tov  Eig  tov  st^wtov  Ittexeivx  Seov  rxTg  ivvolx »f, 
Itpxvil  ixtlvog  o [xrjs  [Aoptpyv,  [A  te  Tina  Ibixv  t%uv,  vtIo  Je  nan  x,  ttxv  to  voyrov  Ityvydvog’  u> 

by  f iyd  Tloppf'iog  xirxf  Ae yu  zeXymxrxi  f evwS.wou'  Plotinus  often  endeavouring 
to  raife  up  his  mind  to  the  fir  ft  and  higheft  God,  that  God  fometimes  appeared 
to  him,  who  hath  neither  form  nor  idea,  but  is  placed  above  intellect,  and  all 
that  is  intelligible  -,  to  whom  I Porphyrius  affirm  my  felf  to  have  been  once  united 
in  the  fixty  eighth  year  of  my  age.  And  again  afterwards,  te'ao;  uvtw  xxl  axo- 
vog  yv,  to  vjwhyvxi  f,  zrsAx'rxt  t u ett)  ttx<ti  h’ffi,  mij££  Je  t et^xxis  ztx  gte  &vvhy.yv  xb- 
tw  t?  craoTra  TaTa * Plotinus  his  chief  aim  and  fcope  was , to  be  united  to,  and  con- 
joined with  the  fupreme  God,  who  is  above  all  •,  which  fcope  he  attained  unto 
four  fcveral  times,  whilft  my  felf  was  with  him,  by  a certain  ineffable  energy. 
That  is,  Plotinus  aimed  at  fuch  a kind  of  rapturous  and  ecftatick  union  with 
the  To'  sn,  and  T'xyx9dv,  the  fir  ft  of  the  three  higheft  gods,  (called  the  one  and  the 
good)  as  by  himfelf  is  deferibed  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  laft  book  % 
where  he  calls  it  'nrxpyv,  and  tzxqxgIxv  E7rirrifxyg  xoeitIovx,  and  to'  exvtuv  HEvlgov, 
ru  olov  sjxvtuv  xevrpu  cwccttIeiv,  a kind  of  t actual  union , and  a certain  pre fence  bet- 
ter than  knowledge,  and  the  joining  of  our  own  centre,  as  it  were , with  the 
centre  of  the  univerfe.  Thus  we  fee,  that  the  Platonick  trinity  is  a trinity  of 
gods,  of  which  three  gods  therefore,  the  fecond  and  the  third  muft  of  ne- 
ceffity  be  inferiour  gods,  becaufe  otherwile  they  would  be  three  indepen- 
dent gods ; whereas  the  Pagan  theology  exprefly  difclaims  a plurality  of  in- 
dependent and  felf-originated  deities. 

But  fince,  according  to  the  principles  of  Christianity,  which  was  partly 
de  Signed  to  oppofe  and  bear  down  the  Pagan  polytheifm,  there  is  one  only 
God  to  be  acknowledged  ; the  meaning  whereof  notwithftanding  feems  to 
be  chiefly  directed  againft  the  deifying  of  created  beings,  or  giving  religious 
worfhip  to  any,  befides  the  uncreated,  and  the  creator  of  all:  moreover, 

fince 

1 Cap.  "XXIII.  p.  t 37.  in  Fabricii  Biblioth,  4 De  Bono  velUno,  Ennead.  VI.  Lib.  IX.- 
Graec.  Lib.  IV.  cap.  XXVI.  cap.  X.  p.  7 72., 
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fince  in  the  fcripture,  which  is  the  only  true  rule  and  meafure  of  this  divine 
cabala  of  the  trinity,  though  the  ?.a fo;  or  word  be  faid  to  have  been  with 
God,  (that  is,  God  the  father  ;)  and  all'o  it  felf  to  be  God,  (that  is,  not  a crea- 
ture:) yet  is  it  no  where  called  an  other,  or  fecond  God.  Therefore  cannot 
we  Chriftians  entertain  this  Pagan  language  of  a trinity  of  Gods,  but  muff  call 
it  either  a trinity  of  divine  hypoftafes,  or  fubfiftences,  or  perfons,  or  the 
like.  Neverthelefs  it  is  obfervable,  that  Philo  l,  though,  according  to  his 
Jewifh  principles,  he  was  a zealous  oppofer  of  the  Pagan  polytheiftn  and  ido- 
latry, yet  did  he  not,  for  all  that,  fcruple  to  call  the  xbyov , the  divine 

Word , after  the  Platonick  way,  A tln^ov  &eov,  a fecond  God ; as  not  fufpedtino- 
this  to  cla-fh  with  the  principles  of  his  religion,  or  that  fecond  command^ 
ment  of  the  decalogue,  Thou  /halt  have  no  other  gods  before  my  face  ; poffibly 
becaufe  he  conceived,  that  this  was  to  be  underftood  of  creature-gods  only: 
whereas  his  fecond  God.,  the  divine  Xoyoq  or  Word , is  declared  by  him  to  be 
a'idibc,  eternal , and  therefore,  according  to  the  Jewifh  theology,  uncreated. 
However,  this  language  of  a fecond  and  third  God  is  not  fo  excufable  in  a 
Jew,  as  it  might  be  in  a Pagan  ; becaufe  the  Pagans,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  religion,  were  fo  far  from  having  any  fcrupuloiity  againfl  a 
plurality  of  gods,  (fo  long  as  there  was  only  one  fountain  of  the  godhead 
acknowledged)  drat  they  rather  accounted  it  an  honour  to  the  fupreme  God, 
as  hath  been  already  lliewed,  that  he  fhould  have  many  other,  not  only 
titular  gods  under  him,  but  alfo  fuch  as  were  religioufly  worlhipped  : where- 
fore, befides  this  fecond  and  third  God,  they  alfo  did  luxuriate  in  their  other 
many  creature-gods.  And  indeed  St.  Auftin  doth  upon  this  account  feem 
fomewhat  to  excufe  the  Pagans  for  this  their  trinity  of  gods,  and  principles, 

( in  thefe  words : Liber  is  enim  verbis  loquuntur  philofophi,  nec  in  rebus  ad  intel- 
23.  ligendum  difficillimis  offenfionem  religiofarum  aurium  pcrtimefcunt.  Nobis  au- 

tem  ad  certain  regulam  loqui  fas  eft,  ne  verborum  licentia , etiam  in  rebus , qu<e 
in  his  fignificantur,  impiam  gignat  opinionem.  Nos  autem  non  dicimus  duo  vel 
tria  principia , cum  de  Deo  loquimur ; ficut  nec  duos  deos  vel  tres,  nobis  licitum 
ejl  dicere , quamvis  de  unoquoque  loquentes , vel  de  Filio , vel  de  Spiritu  Sanclo, 
etiam  fingulum  quemque  Deum  ejfe  fateamur.  The  philofophers  ufe  free  language  ; 
nor  in  thefe  things , which  are  extremely  difficult  to  be  underftood , did  they  at  all 
fear  the  offending  of  any  religious  and  fcrupulous  ears.  But  the  cafe  is  other- 
wife  with  us  Chriftians  ■,  for  we  are  tied  up  to  phrafes , and  ought  to  fpeak  ac- 
cording to  a certain  rule , left  the  licentious  ufe  of  words  Jhould  beget  a wic- 
ked opinion  in  any  concerning  thofe  things , that  are  fignified  by  them.  That  is, 
though  this  might  be  in  a manner  excufable  in  the  Pagans,  becaufe  each  of 
thofe  three  hypoftafes  is  God,  therefore  to  call  them  feverally  gods,  and  all 
of  them  a trinity  of  gods,  and  principles  ; they  having  no  fuch  rule  then 
given  them  to  govern  their  language  by  as  this.  That  though  the  Father  be 
God , the  Son  God , and  the  Holy  Gh oft  God.0  yet  are  they  not  three  Gods , but  one 
God:  yet  is  net  this  allowable  for  us  Chriftians,  to  fpeak  of  a fecond  or  third 
God  or  principle,  or  to  call  the  Holy  Trinity  a Trinity  of  Gods,  notwith- 
ftanding  that  when  we  fpeak  of  the  Father,  or  of  the  Son,  or  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft  feverally,  we  confefs  each  of  them  to  be  God. 

1 Vide  Eufebium,  Praepar.  Evangel.  Lib.  VII.  cap.  'XIII.  p.323. 
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And  indeed  when  the  Pagans  thus  fpake  of  a firft,  fecond  and  third  God, 
and  no  more,  though  having  innumerable  other  Gods  befides,  they  did,  by 
this  language,  plainly  imply,  that  thefe  three  gods  of  theirs,  were  of  a very 
different  kind  from  all  the  reft  of  their  gods ; that  is,  not  Seo\  ymiflo) , but, 
dihoi,  not  created , but  eternal  and  uncreated  ones.  And  that  many  of  them  did 
really  take  this  whole  trinity  of  gods  for  the  to  QTov  in  general,  the  divine  Nu- 
men , and  fometimes  call  it  the  firft  God  too,  in  way  of  diftindlion  from  their 
generated  gods,  will  be  fhowed  afterward.  So  that  the  Ilgu1&  ©sof,  the 
firjl  God , was  ufed  in  different  fenfes  by  thefe  Pagans,  fometimes  in  a larger 
lenfe,  and  in  way  of  oppofition  to  all  the  ysmlol  Scot,  the  generated  or  created 
gods , or  the  gods,  that  were  made  in  time,  together  with  the  world  ; and 
fometimes  again, more  particularly,  in  way  of  diftindtion  from  thofe  two  other 
divine  hypoftafes  eternal,  called  by  them  the  fecond  and  third  god.  Which 
firft  of  the  three  gods  is  alfo  frequently  by  them  called  ©E<k,  God , emphatically 
and  by  way  of  excellency,  they  fuppofing  a gradual  fubordination  in  thefe 
principles. 

Neither  was  this  trinity  of  divine  fubfiftences  only  thus  ill-languaged  by 
the  Pagans  generally,  when  they  called  it  a trinity  of  gods ; but  alfo  the 
Cabala  thereof  was  otherwife  much  depraved  and  adulterated  by  feveral  of 
the  Platonifts  and  Pythagoreans.  For  firft,  the  third  of  thefe  three  hypoftales, 
commonly  called  Pfyche , is  by  fome  of  them  made  to  be  ^XV  *Vx007'-t0^ 
immediate  foul  of  the  corporeal  world , informing,  adting  and  enlivening  it, 
after  the  fame  manner  as  the  fouls  of  other  animals  do  their  refpedtive  bodies  •, 
infomuch  that  this  corporeal  world  itfelf,  as  together  with  its  foul  it  makes  up 
one  complete  animal,  was  frequently  called  the  third  god.  This  Proclus  1 
affirmeth  of  Numenius  the  Pythagorean,  o yoip  wo-pos  kxt  x'jtov  o rp no;  eo  Seoj, 
That  the  world , according  to  him , was  the  third  god.  And  Plotinus , being  a 
great  reader  of  this  Numenius , feems  to  have  been  fomewhat  infedted  by  him 
with  this  conceit  alfo,  though  contrary  to  his  own  principles,  from  thofe 
words  before  cited  out  of  him  a,  o *007*0?  Seo'?,  wWtp  o-uv^Ge?  Ae'^eiv,  Tpn-o?,  the 
world , as  is  commonly  /aid , is  the  third  god. 

Now,  if  the  world  be  not  a creature,  then  is  there  no  created  being  at  all, 
but  all  is  God.  But  not  only  Timteus  Locrus , but  alfo  Plato  himfelf  calls  it 
yemrov,  that  is,  a created  god,  the  word  ymn tov  being  here  put  for  that, 
which,  after  it  once  was  not,  is  brought  into  being ; which  is  the  proper 
notion  of  a creature.  So  that  the  animated  world  is,  by  Plato , made  to  be 
only  the  chief  of  all  the  ysmlol  3eo!,  that  is,  the  creature-gods.  Where- 
fore it  is  plain,  that  in  this  trinity  of  fome  Platonifts  and  Pythagoreans, 
wherein  the  world  is  made  to  be  the  third  god,  there  is  a confufed  jumble  ol 
created  and  uncreated  beings  together.  For  the  firft  of  thofe  gods  is  the  fa- 
ther and  fountain  of  all,  or  the  original  of  the  god-head.  And  the  fecond, 
forafmuch  as  he  is  called  by  them,  both  and  vpyos,  the  maker , and 

the  opificer  of  the  whole  world , he  therefore  can  be  no  creature  neither: 

B b b b whereas 

* Comment  in  Timaeum  Platon.  Lib.  II.  not  cited  thefe  words  before,  bat  they  are  to 

p.  93.  be  found  in  Plotinus , Ennead.  III.  Lib.  V. 

* This  is  a miftake,  for  Dr.  Cudxoorth  had  cap.  VI.  p.  a 96. 
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■whereas  the  third,  which  is  faid  to  be  the  world,  was  by  Numenius  himfelf 
alfo  exprefly  called,  both  -Koln^x  and  Vo  S^/xiv^y^evov,  the  work,  or  thing  made , 
that  is  plainly,  the  creature  of  both  the  former.  Proclus  1 thus  fully  repre- 
fents  his  fenfe  •,  TIxtz^x  fttv  xxXeT  t ov  tt^wtov,  7roiviTriv  <Te  tqv  Sf're^ov,  ttoItixx  St  rov 
t^itov  wf£  o xxt  xv rov  SmiAixpyog  Sirjog,  o,  re  7 rgdrog  h)  o'  SsvTioog  Bloc,  -,0'  Si  S.,  - 
yxfxsvov  0 T(>no;-  Numenius  called  the  firft  of  the  three- Gods  the  father , the  fe- 
cond  cf  them  the  maker , and  the  third  the  work , or  thing  made  •,  fo  that,  ac- 
cording to  Numenius,  were  two  opificers , or  creators  of  the  world , 

firft  and  the  fecond  God ; /£(?  wor/d  /V  yo//“,  (that  is,  the  thing  made  and 

created  by  them  both)  A faid  to  be  the  third  God. 

And  that  this  notion  of  the  Trinity  is  an  adulterated  one,  may  be  alfo  fur- 
ther concluded  from  hence,  becaufe,  according  to  this  hypothefis,  they  might 
have  faid,  that  there  were  three  hundred  and  more  gods,  as  well  as  that  there  1 
are  three  •,  fince  all  the  other  yewiflol  3-to'i,  generated  gods , might  have  come 
into  the  number  too,  as  well  as  the  world,  they  being  parts  thereof,  and  gods 
that  differ  not  in  kind  from  it,  but  only  in  degree.  Wherefore  thefe  philo- 
sophers ought  not  to  have  made  a trinity  of  gods,  diftinguiffied  from  all  the 
reft,  but  rather  firft  to  have  diftributed  their  gods  into  kno\  xfStoi  and  ym?no !, 
that  is(  eternal  or  uncreated , and  created  gods , and  then  to  have  Subdivided 
thofi  created  gods  into  the  whole  world,  and  the  parts  thereof  animated. 

But  becaufe  it  may  be  here  alledged  in  favour  of  this  Spurious  hypothefis  of 
the  Trinity,  that  the  world  was  accounted  the  third  God,  only  by  accident, 
in  refpeft  of  its  foul,  which  is  properly  that  third  God  •,  though  Numenius , 
with  others,  plainly  affirm  the  world  it  Self,  as  vd^x  and  Sv\y.i\spy*y.evcv,  as  the 
Work  and  thing  made,  to  be  the  third  ; we  Shall  therefore  reply  to  this,  that 
even  the  foul  of  the  mundane  animal  it  felf,  according  to  Pimaus,  and  Plato , 
and  others,  is  affirmed  to  be  y^mrog  3-£o\,  a generated  god , that  is,  fuch  as 
was  produced  from  non-exiftence  into  being,  and  therefore  truly  and  properly 
a creature.  Which  Ariftotle 1 obferving,  therefore  took  occafion  to  tax  Plato 
as  contradi&ing  himfelf,  in  making  the  foul  of  the  world  a principle,  that  is, 
the  third  god,  and  yet  fuppofing  it  to  be  vr^ov  xy.x  rw  xgxvd,  not  eternal,  but 
made  or  created  together  with  the  heaven , of  which  Something  before.  Where- 
fore we  conclude,  that  this  ancient  Cabala  of  the  Trinity  was  depraved  and 
adulterated  by  thofe  Platonifts  and  Pythagoreans,  who  made  either  the 
world  itfelf,  or  elfe  ^v^viv  tyxory-w,  an  informing  foul  of  the  world , to  be  the  third 
hypoftafis  thereof,  they  mingling  created  and  uncreated  beings  together,  in 
that  which  themfelves,  notwithftanding,  call  a trinity  of  caufes  and  of  principles. 

And  we  think  it  highly  probable,  that  this  was  the  true  reafon,  why  Philo , 
though  he  admitted  the  fecond  hypoftafis  of  the  Platonick  and  Pythagorick 
(if  not  Egyptian)  Trinity,  called  by  him  a oyo;,  the  divine  Word , and 

ftyled 

1 Comment,  in  Timseum  Platon.Lib.il.  Tom.IV.Oper.  & Phyfic.  Aufcultat.  Lib.VIII. 
p 95.  cap.  I.  p.  5;8.  Tom.  I.Oper. 

* VideMetaphyf.  Lib.  I.cap.  VII.  p.  278. 
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ftyled  iivTigoi  Bio;,  the  fecond  GW, and,  as  Eufehius  1 adds,  fovregov  Anov,the  fecond 
caufe  \ yet  he  would  not  Platonize  or  Pythagorize  any  further,  lo  as  to  take 
in  that  third  God,  or  caufe,  fuppoled  by  many  of  them  to  be  the  foul  of  the 
whole  world,  as  an  animal  ; becaufe  he  muff  then  have  offered  violence  to 
the  principles  of  his  own  religion,  in  making  the  whole  created  world  a god  *, 
which  practice  is,  by  him,  condemned  in  the  Pagans.  It  is  true,  that  he 
fomewhere  flicks  not  to  call  God  alfo  the  foul  of  the  world,  as  well  as  the 
mind  thereof,  whether  he  meant  thereby  ro'u  tb  a oyn  Seo'm,  / hat  God,  who  is 
before  the  Word , or  elfe  rather  the  Word  itfelf,  the  fecond  God,  (according  to 
him  the  immediate  creator  and  governour  of  the  fame  neverthelefs,  he  does 
not  feem  to  underftand  thereby  fuch  a deeply  immerfed  foul,  as  would  make 
the  world  an  animal,  and  a god,  but  a more  elevated  one ; that  is 
v7rigxo<rfj.Mv3  a fuper-  mundane  foul. 

To  this  firft  depravation  of  that  Seomzgc&folo;  BeoXoyG,  that  theology  of  divine 
tradition , and  ancient  Cabala  of  the  Trinity,  by  many  of  the  Platonifls  and 
Pythagoreans,  may  be  added  another,  that  fome  of  them  declaring  the  fe- 
cond hypoftafis  of  their  Trinity  to  be  the  archetypal  world,  or  tom  U twm 
Ifeuv  7 recyivlx  xocry.ov,  as  Philo  calls  it2",  the  world  that  is  compounded  and  made 
up  of  ideas,  and  containeth  in  it  all  thofe  kinds  of  things  intelligibly,  that  are 
in  this  lower  world  fenfibly ; and  further  concluding,  that  all  thefe  feveral 
ideas  of  this  archetypal  and  intelligible  world  are  really  fo  many  diftincft  fub- 
flances,  animals  and  gods,  have  thereby  made  that  fecond  hypoftafis,  not  to 
be  one  God,  but  a congeries  and  heap  of  gods.  Thefe  are  thofe  gods  com- 
monly called  by  them,  vowto  1 SW,  intelligible  gods , not  as  before  in  way  of 
diftindlion  from  the  uISyito),  the  fenfible  gods  (which  is  a more  general  notion  p.  357. 
of  the  word)  but  from  thofe  other  gods  of  theirs  (afterwards  to  be  infilled 
on  alfo)  called  voefi  SeoI,  intellectual  gods.  Proclus  upon  Plato *s  Politia 3 
concludes,  that  there  is  no  idea  of  evil,  for  this  reafon,  becaufe  if  there  were, 
ytp  ri  twm  jcatjcw v iCix  Sribg  Itch,  iTrelne^  7 Txaoe.  ICeot  Sec?  w?  Tlatp[/,vjl$n$  sipmev'  that 
very  idea  of  evil  alfo  would  it  felf  be  a god,  becaufe  every  idea  is  a god,  ^Par- 
menides hath  affirmed.  Neither  was  Plotinus  himfelf,  though  otherwife  more 
fober,  altogether  uninfebled  with  this  fantaftick  conceit  of  the  ideas  being 
all  of  them  gods,  he  writing  thus  concerning  the  fecond  God,  the  firft  Mind 
or  Intellect  ; yevbusvov  <Je  yC/i  tx  ovtx  <rCv  txlroi  yevvwxi,  irxv  y.tv  to  t uv  iCiojv  y.xX-  Etiy.  l.i.  e.  7. 
A oc,  7 Tccvlco;  Cl  Se»V  vormtc,  Phat  he  being  begotten  by  the  firft  God,  (that  is,  by  IP-  4^9  0 
way  of  emanation,  and  from  eternity)  generated  all  entities  together  with  him- 
felf, the  pulchritude  of  the  ideas,  which  are  all  intelligible  gods.  Apuleius  3 
alfo  (as  hath  been  already  noted)  grofiy  and  fulfomely  imputes  the  fame  to 
Plato,  in  thofe  words ; ftuos  deos  Plato  exiftimat,  veros,  incorporates , anima- 
tes, fine  ullo  neqne  fine  neqne  exordio,  fed  prorfus  ac  retro  <cv  iter  nos,  ingenio 
ad  fummam  beatitudinem  por redo,  &c.  And  he  with  Julian  and  others 
reduce  the  greater  part  of  the  Pagan  gods  to  thefe  ideas  of  the  intelligi- 
ble, or  archetypal  world,  as  making  Apollo , for  example,  to  be  the  intel- 
ligible fun,  the  idea  of  the  fenfible  ; and  Diana  the  intelligible  moon, 
and  the  like  for  the  reft.  Laftly,  it  hath  been  obferved  alfo,  that  the  Egyptian 

Bbbb  2 Theologers 

1 Pi-aeparat.  Evang.  Lib.  VII.  cap.XIII.  3 De  Deo  Socratis,  p.  43. 

2 De  Opificio  JYiundi,  p.  4. 
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Theologers  pretended,  in  like  manner,  to  worfhip  thefe  intelligible  gods,  or 
eternal  ideas,  in  their  religious  animals,  as  fymbols  of  them. 


P.  6. 


Philo  indeed  Platonized  fo  far,  as  tofuppofe  God  to  have  made  an  arche- 
typal and  intelligible  world,  before  he  made  this  corporeal  and  fenfible  : 

De  Mm.  Op'if.  BaAnOf:?  (o'  0£o?)  tod  ooxtov  tstovj  xotr^ov  Jy[AUSfyYi<rxi,  7r^o£^£TiD7r»  tov  vo«tod,  Vva 
p.5.  [p-  ?>  4-]  ^owjUfvof  «<rwjuaTw  x)  •S'tofid'fs ~XTup  TrxpxSil'yp/.fi,  to'v  <ruy.o<.*ixov  XTrspyxTyiixi,  7rp£<7j3'J- 
tecs  vemt sgov  X7rnx6vi<rux,  tocxotx  7ti^ie^ovtx  xiSvtx  ysvv,  urxveg  ivixslvoi  voyitx. 
tod  <51  ix  twv  criVEfUTX  xo<ry.ov  iv  totco  rm  U7rovo£~v  «c5u vxlov'  God  intending  to 

make  a vifble  world , firjl  formed  an  intelligible  one  •,  that  fo  having  an  incorpo- 
real and  mojl  god-like  pattern  before  him , he  might  make  the  corporeal  world 
agreeably  to  the  fame,  this  younger  an  image  of  that  older , that  fhould  contain  as 
many  fenfible  kinds  in  it,  as  the  other  did  intelligible.  But  it  is  not  pojfible 
(faith  he)  to  conceive  this  world  of  ideas  to  exift  in  any  place.  Nay,  according 
to  him,  Mofes  himfelf  philofophized  alfo  after  the  fame  manner  in  his  Cof- 
mopc  ia , defcribing,  in  the  firft  five  verfes  of  Genefs , the  making  of  an  intel- 
ligible heaven  and  earth,  before  the  fenfible  : -n-^Tov  £v  vxpx  t«  vo»it»  xo <t[a*  0 
7 ro»MD  £7Toi£i  xgxvov  xo’uu.x'lov  x)  yyv  xopxlov,  x)  xepo;  IJ'sxv  x)  xevx,  £»&’  uJal^  x<ruy.XTU 
* trlooj  x)  ttie'J  y.xio',  Xy  £7rl  ttxgiv  sj 3io  [xx  (pUTOf,  0 7rx\iv  x<n/>[x<x]ov  yiv  x)  iq’ato  v r' Aia  nx- 

px^iiy/xx,  &c.  The  Creator  firfl  of  all  made  an  incorporeal  heaven  and  an  invifible 
earth  ■,  the  ideas  of  air  and  vacuum  *,  incorporeal  water  and  air  ; and  laft  of  all 
light , which  was  alfo  the  incorporeal  and  intelligible  paradigm  of  the  fin  and 
fars,  and  that  from  whence  their  fenfible  light  is  derived.  But  Philo  does  not 
plainly  make  thefe  ideas  of  the  intelligible  and  archetypal  world  to  be  fo 
many  diftinCt  fubftances  and  animals,  much  lefs  gods ; though  he  fomewhere 1 
takes  notice  of  thofe,  who  admiring  the  pulchritude  of  both  thefe  worlds, 
did  not  only  deify  the  whole  of  them,  but  alfo  their  feveral  parts  that  is, 
the  feveral  ideas  of  the  intelligible  world  alfo,  as  well  as  the  greater  parts  of 
the  fenfible,  an  intelligible  heaven  and  earth,  fun  and  moon  •,  they  pretend- 
ing to  worfhip  thofe  divine  ideas  in  all  thefe  fenfible  things.  Which  high- 
flown  Platonick  notion,  as  it  gave  fanCtuary  and  protection  to  the  grofiefl  and 
fouleft  of  all  the  Pagan  fuperflitions  and  idolatries,  when  the  Egyptians  would 
worfhip  brute  animals,  and  other  Pagans  all  the  things  of  nature,  (inanimate 
fubftances,  and  mere  accidents)  under  a pretence  of  worfhipping  the  divine 
ideas  in  them  ; fo  did  it  direCtly  tend  to  abfolute  impiety,  irreligion  and 
atheifm  *,  there  being  few,  that  could  entertain  any  thoughts  at  all  of  thofe 
eternal  ideas,  and  lcarcely  any,  who  could  thoroughly  perfliade  themfelves, 
that  thefe  had  fo  much  reality  in  them,  as  the  fenfible  things  of  nature  •,  as 
the  idea  of  a houfe  in  the  mind  of  an  architect  hath  not  fo  much  reality  in 
it  as  a material  houfe  made  up  of  ftones,  mortar  and  timber  •,  fo  that  their 
devotion  mult  needs  fink  down  wholly  into  thofe  fenfible  things,  and  them- 
felves naturally  at  length  fall  into  this  atheiftick  perfuafion.  That  the  good 
things  of  nature  are  the  only  deities. 


Here  therefore  have  we  a multitude  of  Pagan  gods  fupermundane 
and  eternal,  (though  all  depending  upon  one  fupreme)  the  gods  by 

them. 


* De  Confufione  Linguar.  p.  345. 
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them  properly  called  voW»,  intelligible , or  the  divine  ideas.  And  we  cannot 
but  account  this  for  another  depravation  of  the  ancient  Mofaick  Cabala  of 
the  trinity,  that  the  fecond  hypoftafis  thereof  is  made  to  be  the  archetypal 
world,  and  all  the  divine  ideas,  as  fo  many  diftincfb  fubftances,  animals,  and 
gods  ; that  is,  not  one  God,  but  a whole  world  of  gods. 


But  over  and  befides  all  this,  fome  of  thefe  Platonifts  and  Pythagoreans 
did  further  deprave  and  adulterate  the  ancient  Hebrew  or  Mofaick  Cabala 
of  the  trinity,  (the  certain  rule  whereof  is  now  only  the  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Teftament)  when  they  concluded,  that  as  from  the  third  hypoftafis  of  their 
trinity,  called  r\  zrguTt i the  firfi  foul , there  were  innumerable  other  par- 

ticular fouls  derived,  namely  the  fouls  of  all  inferiour  animals,  that  are  parts 
of  the  world  ; fo  in  like  manner,  that  from  their  fecond  hypoftafis,  called  o 
zrpu vSV,  the  firfi  mind  or  intellect,  there  were  innumerable  other  psptxo] 

No's;,  -particular  minds , or  intellects  fubftantial  derived,  fuperiour  to  the  firfi: 
foul  ; and  not  only  fo,  but  alfo,  that  from  that  firfi:  and  higheft  hypoftafis  of 
all,  called  To  and  T dyxQov,  the  one , and  the  good , there  were  derived  like- 
wife  many  particular  'Eva'&r,  and  ’A ‘yxQoTwrs;,  unities  and  goodneffes  fubftantial , 

fuperiour  to  the  firfi:  intellect.  Thus  Proclus  in  his  Theologick  Inftitutions,  ^CaP- 
, . \ M \ rt  V \ ~ » , \ ' ~ ' ~ ' ' ' \ 1 s XXI.p42(5.] 

Met*  os  to  tv  x px  to  TVpurov,  si/xos;  jc,  y.srx  vso  tov  zrgunov,  voe;’  xy  p/.STX  t r,v 

tjiv  TrpcoTw,  i i*£tx  tw  oAjjv  (pCtTiv,  (pbcrst;'  After  the  firfi  one , (and  from 

it)  there  are  many  particular  Henades  or  unities  •,  after  the  firfi  Intellect  and  from 
it,  many  particular  Noes , minds  or  intellects  after  the  firfi  Soul , many  particu- 
lar and  derivative  fouls  -,  and  lafily , after  the  univerfal  Nature , many  particu- 
lar natures , and  fpermatick  reafons.  Where  it  may  be  obiter  oblerved,  that 
thefe  Platonifts  fuppofed,  below  the  univerfal  Pfyche.  or  mundane  foul,  a 
univerfal  or  fubftantial  nature  alfo  *,  butfo  as  that  befides  it  there  were 

other  particular  A oyoi  mrs^xTixol,  feminal  reafons , or  plaftick  principles  alfo. 


As  for  thefe  Noes , and  that  befides  the  firfi:  univerfal  mind  or  intellect, 
there  are  other  particular  minds  or  intellects  fubftantial,  a rank  of  beings  not 
only  immutably  good  and  wife,  but  alfo  every  way  immoveable,  and  there- 
fore above  the  rank  of  all  fouls,  that  are  felf-moveable  beings;  Proclus  was 
not  fingular  in  this,  but  had  the  concurrence  of  many  other  Platonifts  with 
him  •,  amongft  whom  Plotinus  may  leem  to  be  one,  from  this  pafifage  of  his 
befides  Others,  on  xSxvxrot  a!  x)  w;  zra sv  asAAoi?  ^x  -arAsiOvuv  s’tprnxi' 

That  fouls  are  immortal , and  every  mind  or  intellect,  vce  have  elfewhere  largely  p.  53.  [En- 
proved.  Upon  which  words  Ficinus  thus ; Hie,  & fupra  & infra  fiepe,  per"? ad.  VT.  lib.. 
verba  Plotini  notabis,  plures  effe  mentium  animarumque  fubftantias  inter  fe  cap.  X.] 

ftinCtas , quamvis  inter  eas  unio  fit  mirabilis.  Here,  and  from  many  other  places,, 
before  and  after,  you  may  obferve,  that,  according  to  Plotinus,  there  are  many 
fubftantial  minds , diftinCi  from  fouls , though  there  be  a wonderful  union  betwixt 
them.  Moreover,  that  there  was  alfo  above  thefe  Noes,  or  immoveable  but 
multiform  minds,  not  only  one  perfect  Monad,  and  firfi:  Good,  but  alfo  a 
rank  of  many  particular  Henades  or  Monades,  and  Agathotetes ; was,  be- 
tides 
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hi  Epltt.  Each.  Tides  Proclus  and  others,  after  ted  by  Simplicius  alfo  ; dp'  I«ut?  to  aj/a&ou  ®-a»- 
P-  5>-  tx  izrxgxyci,  txts  zrgurx,  f,  rx  y.itrx,  >£,  tx  s%xtx’  d\Xx  tx  y.h  zrgd tx  >4)  sxv- 

tm  wxpxysi,  fj. ix  dyxOoTng  isoXXdg  dyx^orriTx;,  yt,  jxtx  evdg  h uVf£  ts xorxg,  zroXXxg 
hxJ'xg’  Ihe  highefi  good  (faith  he)  produceth  all  things  from  himfelf , in  feveral 
ranks  and  degrees  ; the  firjl , the  middle,  and  the  lafi  or  low ejl  of  all.  But  the 
firft  and  the  next  to  himfelf  doth  he  produce  like  himfelf,  one  goodnefs  many 
gocdneffes,  and  one  unity  or  henade  many  henades.  And  that  by  thefe  He- 
nades  and  Autoagathotetes  he  means  fubftantial  beings,  that  are  confcious 
P.  xi.  of  themfelves,  appears  alfo  from  thefe  following  words  ■,  tx  y.lv  Sv  zrpdTx  t mu 

vzto  t s TirpwTK  xyxOd  ■srxpxyoy.tvwv,  did  to  7 rgog  xvto  dju/(pu£f,  a’jc  i'^£g~r\  tx  Avx j dyx- 
$d,  xxivtiTX  o vtx  xuzTXzXyitx,  dj  iv  ty]  xItw  dei  juxxxgio tuti  lo'pvy.evx,  ix  hdin  -ik 

dyxSi,  on  xoToxyx^oTrneg  el trt*  Thofe  beings,  which  are  firft  produced  from  the 
firjl  good,  by  reafon  of  their  famenefis  of  nature  with  him,  are  immoveably 
and  unchangeably  good,  always  fixed  in  the  fame  happinefs,  and  never  indi- 
gent of  good  or  falling  from  it,  becaufe  they  are  all  ejfential  goodnejfes. 
Where  afterward  he  adds  fomething  concerning  the  voig  alfo,  that  though 
thefe  were  a rank  of  lower  beings,  and  not  xuroxyxQd,  not  eflentially  cr00C{_ 
nefles,  but  only  by  participation  ; yet,  being  by  their  own  nature  alfo  im- 
moveable, they  can  never  degenerate,  nor  fall  from  that  participation  of 
good.  Notwithftanding  which,  we  muft  confefs,  that  fome  of  thefe  Pla- 
tonifts  feem  to  take  the  word  Henades  fometimes  in  another  fenfe,  and 
to  underftand  nothing  elfe  thereby  but  the  intelligible  idea  before  mentioned  • 
though  the  ancient  Platonifts  and  Pythagoreans  were  not  wont  to  call  thefe 
unities,  but  numbers. 

v And  now  have  we  difcovered  more  of  the  Pagans  inferiour  gods,  fupermun- 
dane  and  eternal,  viz.  befides  thofe  vmto  1 Sreo\,  thole  intelligible  gods  ; troops 
of  Henades  and  Autoagathotetes , unities  and  goodneftes ; and  alfo  of  Noes, 
immoveable  minds  or  in  tel  lefts ; or,  as  they  frequently  call  them,  §to\  hixToi, 
and  Sfol  vos f o',  henadical  (or  monadical)  gods,  and  intellectual gods. 

But  fince  thefe  Noes,  or  mpo\  2rso),  are  faid  to  be  all  of  them  in  their  own 
nature  a rank  of  beings  above  fouls,  and  therefore  fuperiour  to  that  firft 
foul,  which  is  the  third  hypoftafis  of  this  trinity ; as  all  thofe  Henades  or 
ivixioi  Sso't,  thofe  fimple  monadical  gods,  are  likewife  yet  a higher  rank  of 
beings  above  the  Noes,  and  therefore  fuperiour  to  the  fecond  hypoftafis  alfo, 
the  iirft  mind  ; and  yet  all  thefe  Henades  and  Nous,  however  fuppofed  by 
thefe  philofophers  to  be  eternal,  forafmuch  as  they  are  particular  beings  only, 
and  not  univerfal,  cannot  be  placed  higher  than  in  the  rank  of  creatures  ; it 
follows  from  hence  unavoidably,  that  both  the  fecond  and  third  hypoftafis 
of  this  trinity,  as  well  the  firft  mind  as  the  firft  foul,  muft  be  accounted 
creatures  alfo  j becaufe  no  created  being  can  be  fuperiour  to  any  thing  un- 
created. Wherefore  Proclus,  and  fome  others  of  thofe  Platonifts,  plainly 
ur.derftood  this  trinity  no  otherwife,  than  as  a certain  fcale  or  ladder  of 
beings  in  the  univerfe  ; or  a gradual  defcent  of  things  from  the  firft  or 
higheft,  by  fteps  downward,  lower  and  lower,  fo  far  as  to  the  fouls  of  all 
3 animal. 
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animals.  For  which  caufe,  Proclus  to  make  up  this  fcale  complete,  adds  to 
thefe  three  ranks  and  degrees,  below  that  third  of  fouls,  a fourth  of  natures 
allb  ; under  which  there  lies  nothing  but  the  paffive  part  of  the  univerfe, 
body  and  matter.  So  that,  their  whole  fcale  of  all  that  is  above  body  was 
indeed  not  a trinity,  but  a quaternity,  or  four  ranks  and  degrees  of  beings, 
one  below  another-,  the  firft  of  Henades  or  Unities,  the  fecond  of  Noes, 
Minds  or  Intellects,  the  third  of  Souls,  and  the  lall  of  Natures ; thefe  being, 
as  it  were,  fo  many  orbs  and  fpheres,  one  within  and  below  another.  In  all 
which  feveral  ranks  of  being,  they  fuppofed  one  firft  univerfal,  and  unpar- 
ticipated, as  the  head  of  each  refpebtive  rank,  and  many  particular,  or  par- 
ticipated ones : as  one  firft  univerfal  Henade,  and  many  fecondary  particular 
Henades  ; one  firft  univerfal  Nous,  Mind  or  Intellect,  and  many  lecondary 
and  particular  Noes  or  Minds  ; one  firft  univerfal  Soul,  and  many  particular 
fouls  ; and  laftly,  one  univerfal  Nature,  and  many  particular  natures.  In  which 
fcale  of  beings,  they  deified,  befides  the  firft  To  h and  T dyatiov,  one , and 
good,  not  only  the  firft  mind,  and  the  firft  foul,  but  alfo  thofe  other  parti- 
cular Henades,  and  Noes  univerfally  ; and  all  particular  fouls  above  human  : 
leaving  out,  befides  them  and  inferiour  fouls,  that  fourth  rank  of  natures,  be- 
caufe  they  conceived,  that  nothing  was  to  be  accounted  a God,  but  what  was 
intellectual  and  fuperiour  to  men.  Wherein,  though  they  made  feveral  de- 
grees of  gods,  one  below  another,  and  called  fome  chihW  and  fome 
fome  eternal , and  fome  generated , or  made  in  time  ; yet  did  they  no  where 
clearly  diftinguifh  betwixt  the  Deity  properly  fo  called,  and  the  creature, 
nor  fhow  how  far  in  this  fcale  the  true  Deity  went,  and  where  the  creature 
began.  But  as  it  were  melting  the  Deity  by  degrees,  and  bringing  it  down 
lower  and  lower,  they  made  the  juncture  and  commiflure  betwixt  God  and 
the  creature  fo  fmooth  and  clofe,  that  where  they  indeed  parted  was  alto- 
gether undifeernibie ; they  rather  implying  them  to  differ  only  in  degrees, 
or  that  they  were  not  abfolute  but  comparative  terms,  and  confided  but  in 
more  and  lefs.  All  which  was  doubtlefs  a grofs  miftake  of  the  ancient  Ca- 
bala of  the  Trinity. 

This  is  therefore  that  Platonick  Trinity,  which  we  oppofe  to  the  Chri- 
ftian,  not  as  if  Plato's  own  trinity,  in  the  very  efiential  conftitution  thereof, 
were  quite  a different  thing  from  the  Chriftian  -,  it  felf  in  ail  probability  ha- 
ving been  at  firft  derived  from  a Divine  or  Mofaick  Cabala  but  becaufe 
this  Cabala,  (as  might  well  come  to  pafs  in  a thing  fo  myfterious  and  diffi- 
cult to  be  conceived)  hath  been  by  divers  of  thefe  Platonifts  and  Pythagoreans 
mifunderftood,  depraved,  and  adulterated,  into  fuch  a trinity,  as  confounds 
the  differences  between  God  and  the  creature,  and  removes  all  the  bounds 
and  land-marks  betwixt  them  links  the  Deity  lower  and  lower  by  de- 
grees, (ftill  multiplying  of  it,  as  it  goes,)  till  it  have  at  length  brought  it 
down  to  the  whole  corporeal  world  ; and  when  it  hath  done  this,  is  not  able 
to  ftop  there  neither,  but  extends  it  further  ftill  to  the  animated  parts 
thereof,  ftars  and  dtemons  -,  the  defign  or  direct  tendency  thereof  being 
nothing  elfe,  but  to  lay  a foundation  for  infinite  polytheifm,  cofmolarry, 

(or 
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(or  world-idolatry)  and  creature-worfhip.  Where  it  is  by  the  way  obferva" 
ble,  that  thele  Platonick  Pagans  were  the  only  publick-and  profefied  cham- 
pions againft  Chriftianity  •,  for  though  Cetfus  were  fufpeded  by  Origen  to 
have  been  indeed  an  Epicurean,  yet  did  he  at  lead  perfonate  a Platoniit  too. 
The  reafon  whereof  might  be  •,  not  only  becaufe  the  Platonick  and  Pytha* 
gorick  ltd  was  the  divined:  of  all  the  Pagans,  and  that  which  approached 
neareft  to  Chriftianity  and  the  truth,  (however  it  might  by  accident  there- 
fore prove  the  worft,  as  the  corruption  of  the  beft  thing,)  and  by  that  means 
couid  with  greateft  confidence  hold  up  the  bucklers  againft  Chriftianity 
and  encounter  it ; but  alfo  becaufe  the  Platonick  principles,  as  they  might 
be  underftood,  would,  of  all  other,  ferve  moll  plaufib’y  to  defend  the  Pagan 
polytheifm  and  idolatry. 

Concerning  the  Chriftian  Trinity,  we  fliall  here  obferve  only  three  things ; 
firft,  that  it  is  not  a Trinity  ofmeer  names  or  words,  nor  a Trinity  of  par- 
tial notions  and  inadequate  conceptions  of  one  and  the  fame  thing.  For 
fiich  a kind  of  Trinity  as  this  might  be  conceived  in  that  firft  Platonick 
hypoftalis  it  (elf,  called  to  hi/ and the  one  and  the  good,  and  perhaps 
alio  in  that  firft  perlbn  of  the  Chriftian  Trinity  ; namely  of  goodnefs,  and 
underftanding  or  willlom,  and  will  or  adive  power,  three  inadequate  con- 
ceptions thereof.  5Tis  true,  that  Plotinus  was  fo  high  flown,  as  to  main- 
tain, that  the  firft  and  higheft  principle  of  all,  by  reafon  of  its  perfed  unity 
and  fimplicity,  is  above  the  multiplicity  of  knowledge  and  underftandino-, 
and  therefore  does  not  fo  much  as  vefii  lean o',  in  a proper  fenfe,  underftand 
it  felf : notwithftanding  which,  this  philofopher  himfelf  adds,  that  it  cannot 
therefore  be  faid  to  be  ignorant  nor  unwile  neither ; thefe  expreffions  be- 
r longing  only  to  fuch  a being,  as  was  by  nature  intelledual,  vxg  fj.lv  ydo  pi 
dysolv,  ccvor,T«$p  ; Intellcftus , nifi  intelligat,  demens  merito  judicatur.  And  he  feems 
to  grant,  that  it  hath  a certain  Ample  clarity  and  brightnefs  in  it,  fuperiour 
to  that  of  knowledge  ; as  the  body  of  the  fun  has  a certain  brightnefs  fu- 
periour to  that  fecondary  light,  which  ftreameth  from  it  ; and  that  it  may 
be  faid  to  be  mVk  uirri,  knowledge  it  felf. j that  does  not  underftand,  as  mo- 
tion it  felf  does  not  move.  But  this  can  hardly  be  conceived  by  ordinary 
mortals,  that  the  higheft  and  molt  perfed  of  all  beings  fhould  not  fully 
comprehend  it  felf,  the  extent  of  its  own  fecundity  and  power,  and  be  con- 
feious  of  all  that  proceedeth  from  it,  though  after  the  moft  Ample  man- 
ner. And  therefore  this  high-flown  conceit  of  Plotinus  ( and  perhaps  of 
Plato  himfelf  too)  has  been  rejeded  by  latter  Platonifts,  as  phantaftical, 
and  unfafe  : for  thus  Simplicius , dxxd  f yvua-tv  £%eiv  dvolfw  rw  « 

yelp  dv  ri  7uv  uV  eevra  zrxpxyoptvtiv  dyvoinuv'  But  it  mujt  needs  have  alfo  the 
nr: ft  per f eft  knowledge , fince  it  cannot  be  ignorant  of  any  things  that  is  pro- 
duced from  it  felf.  And  St.  Auftin  ’,  in  like  manner,  confutes  that  aflertion 
of  fome  Chriftians,  that  the  Koy(&,  or  eternal  IVord , was  that  very  wifdom 
and  underftanding,  by  which  the  father  himfelf  was  wife  ; as  making  it 
nothing  but  an  inadequate  conception  of  God.  But  this  opinion,  that  the 
Chriftian  Trinity  is  but  a Trinity  of  words,  or  meer  logical  notions,  and  in- 
adequate conceptions  of  God,  hath  been  plainly  condemned  by  the  Chriftian 

Church 

* De  Trinit.  Lib.  VI.  cap.  II.  III.  p.  59S,  599.  Tom.  VIII.  Oper. 
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Church  in  Sabellius  and  others.  Wherefore  we  conclude  it  to  be  a trinity  of 
hypoftafes,  or  fubfiftences,  orperfons. 

The  fecond  thing,  that  we  obferve  concerning  the  Chriftian  Trinity,  is  this, 
that  though  the  fecond  hypoftafis,  or  perfon  thereof,  were  begotten  from  the 
firft  , and  the  third  proceedeth  both  from  the  firft  and  lecond  ; yet  are 
neither  this  fecond,  nor  third,  creatures  •,  and  that  for  thefe  following  rea- 
fons.  Firft,  becaufe  they  were  not  made  ovtmv,  as  drifts  maintained, 
that  is,  from  an  antecedent  non-exiftence  brought  forth  into  being,  nor  can 
it  be  laid  of  either  of  them,  Erat  quando  non  erant,  that  once  they  were  not, 
but  their  going  forth  was  from  eternity ~ and  they  were  both  coeve  and  coeternal 
with  the  lather.  Secondly,  becaufe  they  were  not  only  eternal  emanations 
(if  we  may  fo  call  them)  but  alfo  necelfary,  and  therefore  are  they  both  alfo 
abfolutely  undeltroyable  and  unannihilable.  Now,  according  to  true  philo- 
fophy  and  theology,  no  creature  could  have  exifted  from  eternity,  nor  be 
abfolutely  undeltroyable  *,  and  therefore  that,  which  is  both  eternal  and  un- 
deftroyable,  is  ipfo  fafto  uncreated.  Neverthelefs,  becaufe  fome  philofophers 
have  alferted  (though  erroneoully)  both  the  whole  world’s  eternity,  and  its 
being  a necelfary  emanation  alfo  from  the  Deity,  and  confequently,  that  it 
is  undeltroyable  ; we  lhall  therefore  further  add,  that  thefe  fecond  and  third 
hypoftafes  or  perfons  of  the  Holy  Trinity  are  not  only  therefore  uncreated, 
becaufe  they  were  both  eternal  and  necelfary  emanations,  and  likewife  are 
unannihilable  ; but  alfo  becaufe  they  are  univerfal,  each  of  them  compre- 
hending the  whole  world,  and  all  created  things  under  it  : which  univerfality 
of  theirs  is  the  fame  thing  with  infinity  ; whereas  all  other  beings,  befides  this 
Holy  Trinity,  are  particular  and  finite.  Now  we  fay,  that  no  intelledual 
being,  which  is  not  only  eternal,  and  necelfarily  exiftent,  or  undeltroyable, 
but  alfo  univerfal,  or  infinite,  can  be  a creature. 


Again,  in  the  laft  place,  we  add,  that  thefe  three  hypoftafes,  or  perfons, 
are  truly  and  really  one  God.  Not  only  becaufe  they  have  all  elfentially  one 
and  the  fame  will,  according  to  that  of  Origen , 9-^v<nuvoy,tv  Zv  rov  ira. rigx  tv;  c 
dx-/hitzc,  x)  tov  f'j  tvv  d\vhsiX\i,  o\ fix  J'.o  tv  U7 Tor&Cti  £v  Je  tv  opovoi'x  [Liy(  vfll.J 

x)  ty!  a-\jy.(pu\j'ix  x)  tv  rxvTOTVTt  tv ? (3»a  v<reu;‘  We  worfhip  the  father  of  truth , and 
the  fon  the  truth  it  felf , being  two  things  as  to  hypoftafis  ; but  one  in  agreement , 
confent , and famenefs  of  will : but  alfo  becaufe  they  are  phylically  (if  we  may 
fo  fpeak)  one  alfo  ; and  have  a mutual  Tr£pi%ugv<n;,  and  ivh inexiftencc 
and  permeation  of  one  another , according  to  that  of  our  Saviour  Chrift,  I am 
in  the  Father , and  the  Father  in  me  and  the  Father  that  dwelleth  in  me , he 
doth  the  works.  We  grant  indeed,  that  there  can  be  noinftanceof  the  like 
unity  or  onenefs  found  in  any  created  beings  ; neverthelefs,  we  certainly 
know  from  our  very  felves,  that  it  is  not  impoftible  for  two  diftind  fub- 
llances,  that  are  of  a very  different  kind  from  one  another,  the  one  incor- 
poreal, the  other  corporeal,  to  be  fo  clofely  united  together,  as  to  become 
one  animal  and  perfon  •,  much  lefs  therefore  fhould  it  be  thought  impoftible 
for  thefe  three  divine  hypoftafes  to  be  one  God. 
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This  Platonick  Trinity , not 

We  fliall  conclude  here  with  confidence,  that  the  Chriftian  Trinity,, 
though  there  be  very  much  of  myftery  in  it,  yet  is  there  nothing  at  all  of 
plain  contradiction  to  the  undoubted  principles  of  human  reafon,  that  is, 
of  impoffibility  to  be  found  therein,  as  the  Atheifts  would  pretend,  who  cry 
down  all  for  nonfenle  and  abfolute  impoffibility,  which  their  dull  ftupidity 
cannot  reach  to,  or  their  infatuated  minds  eafily  comprehend,  and  therefore 
even  the  Deity  it  felf.  And  it  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  fome  Religionifts  and 
Trinitarians  did  not  here  fymbolize  too  much  with  them,  in  affedting  to  re- 
prelent  the  myftery  of  the  Chriftian  Trinity  as  a thing  direftly  contra- 
dictious to  all  human  reafon  and  underftanding ; and  that  perhaps  out  of  de- 
fign  to  make  men  furrender  up  themfelves  and  confciences,  in  a blind  and 
implicit  faith,  wholly  to  their  guidance  ; as  alfo  to  debauch  their  under- 
ftandings  by  this  means,  to  the  lwallowing  down  of  other  opinions  of  theirs, 
plainly  repugnant  to  human  faculties.  As  who  fhould  lay,  he  that  believes 
the  Trinity,  (as  we  all  muft  do,  if  we  will  be  Chriftians)  fhould  boggle  at 
nothing  in  religion  never  after,  nor  fcrupuloufly  chew  or  examine  any  thing  ; 
as  if  there  could  be  nothing  more  contradidious,  or  impoftible  to  human 
underftanding  propounded,  than  this  article  of  the  Chriftian  faith. 

But,  for  the  prefent,  we  fhall  endeavour  only  to  fhew,  that  the  Chriftian 
Trinity  (though  a myftery,  yet)  is  much  more  agreeable  to  reafon,  than  that 
Platonick,  or  Pfeudo-Piatonick  Trinity  before  defcribed  ; and  that  in  thofe 
three  particulars  then  mentioned.  For  ftrft,  when  thofe  Platonifts  and  Py- 
thagoreans interpret  their  third  God,  or  laft  hypoftafis  of  their  trinity,  to  be 
either  the  world,  or  elfe  a EfxoVpto?,  fuch  an  immediate  foul  thereof,  as, 
together  with  the  world  its  body,  make  up  one  animal  god  ; as  there  is 
plainly  too  great  a leap  here  betwixt  their  fecond  and  third  hypoftafis,  £0  do 
they  debafe  the  Deity  therein  too  much,  confound  God  and  the  creature  to- 
gether, laying  a foundation,  not  only  for  cofino-latry,  or  world-idolatry  in 
genera],  but  alfo  for  the  grofleft  and  moft  fottifh  of  all  idolatries,  the  wor- 
fhiping  of  the  inanimate  parts  of  the  world  themfelves,  in  pretence  as  parts 
and  members  of  this  great  mundane  animal,  and  fenfible  god. 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  Origen  and  fome  others  of  the  ancient  Chriftian 
Writers  have  fuppofed,  that  God  may  be  faid,  in  fome  fenfe,  to  be  the  foul 
of  the  world.  Thus  in  that  book  Peri  Archs.n,  Sicut  corpus  noftrum  unum 
ex  multis  membris  aptatum  eft,  G?  ab  una  anirna  continelur , ita  & univerfum 
mundum,  velut  animal  quoddam  immune,  opinandum  puto  \ quod  quafi  ab  una  ani- 
md,  viriute  Dei  ac  ratione  teneatur.  Quod  etiam  a fandld  Scripturd  indicari  an - 
bitror  per  illud,  quod  didlum  eft  per  propheta?n  •,  Nonne  ccelum  G?  terram  ego 
repleo , dicit  Dcminus?  G?  ccelum  mihi  fedes,  terra  autem  fcabcllum  pedum 
mecrwn  & quod  Salvator cum  ait , Non  ejfe  jurandum  neque  per  ccelum , 
quia  fedes  Dei  eft , neque  per  terram,  quia  fcabellum  pedum  ejus.  Sed  & 
illud  quod  ait  Paulus,  Quoniam  in  ipfo  vivimus  Cf  movemur  G?  fumus. 
Qucmodo  enim  in  Deo  vivimus,  & movemur,  id  fumus,  nifi  quod  in  virtute 
fud  univerfum  conftringit  G?  continet  mundum  ? As  our  o-ivn  body  is  made 
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up  of  many  members,  and  contained  by  one  foul,  fo  do  I conceive,  that  the 
ivhcle  world  is  to  be  look'd  upon  as  one  huge,  great  animal,  which  is  contained, 
c is  it  zzi  ere,  by  one  foul,  the  virtue  and  reofon  of  God.  And  fo  much  feems  to  be 
intimated  by  the  Scripture  in  fundry  places  ; as  in  that  of  the  Prophet , Do  not 
I fill  heaven  and  earth  ? And  again,  heaven  is  my  throne  and  the  earth  my  f go  t- 
Jlool . And  in  that  of  our  Saviour , Swear  not  at  all , neither  by  heaven , becaufe 

it  is  the  throne  of  god,  nor  by  the  earth,  becaufe  it  is  his  foot-fool.  And  lafily, 
in  that  of  Paul  to  the  Athenians,  For  in  him  we  live , and  move,  and  have  our 
being.  For  how  can  we  be  faid  to  live  and  move , and  have  oUr  being  in  God,  un- 
lefs  becaufe  he,  by  his  virtue  and  power , does  confiringe  and  contain  the  whole 
world  ? and  how  can  heaven  be  the  throne  of  God,  and  the  earth  his  foot-fool, 
unlefs  his  virtue  and  power  fill  all  things  both  in  heaven  and  earth  ? Neverthelefs, 

God  is  here  faid  by  Origen  to  be  but  quafi  anima,  as  it  were,  the  foul  of  the 
world : as  if  hefhould  have  faid,  that  all  the  perfection  of  a foul  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  God,  in  refpeCt  of  the  world  ; he  quickening  and  enlivening  all 
things,  as  much  as  if  he  were  the  very  foul  of  it,  and  all  the  parts  thereof 
were  his  living  members.  And  perhaps  the  whole  Deity  ought  not  to  be 
look’d  upon,  according  to  Ariflotle's,  notion  thereof,  merely  as  dArIlo<;  FU,  an 
immoveable  offence  ; for  then  it  is  not  conceiveable,  how  it  could  either  act  upon 
the  world,  or  be  fenfible  of  any  thing  therein  ; or  to  what  purpofe  any  devo- 
tional addrefles  fhould  be  made  by  us  to  fuch  an  unaffedtible,  inflexible,  rocky 
and  adamantine  Being.  Wherefore  all  the  perfection  of  a mundane  foul  may 
perhaps  be  attributed  to  God,  in  fome  fenle,  and  he  called,  quafi  anima  muhdi, 
as  it  were  the  foul  thereof : though  St.  Cyprian  would  have  this  properly  to 
belong  to  the  third  hypoftafis,  or  perfon  of  the  Chriftian  Trinity,  viz.  the 
Holy  Ghofl.  But  there  is  fotnething  of  imperfe&ion  alfo  plainly  cleaving 
and  adhering  to  this  notion  of  a mundane  foul,  befides  fomething  of  Paganity 
likewile,  neceflarily  confequent  thereupon,  which  cannot  be  admitted  by  us. 

Wherefore  God,  or  the  third  divine  hypoftafis,  cannot  be  called  the  foul  of 
the  world  in  this  fenfe,  as  if  it  were  fo  immerfed  thereinto,  and  fo  paflive 
from  it,  as  our  foul  is  immerfed  into,  and  paflive  from  its  body  ; nor  as  if 
the  world,  and  this  foul  together,  made  up  one  intire  animal,  each  part 
whereof  were  incompleat  alone  by  it  felf.  And  that  God,  or  the  third  hy- 
poftafis of  the  Chriftian  Trinity,  is  not  to  be  accounted,  in  this  fenfe,  pro- 
perly the  foul  of  the  world,  according  to  Origen  himfelf,  we  may  learn  from 
thefe  words  of  his;  So  Hus  Dei , id  eft , Patris , IF  Filii,  & Spiritus  Sandli,  , ~ , 

naturae,  id  proprium  eft  ; ut  fine  materiali  fubftantia , IF  abfque  ulla  corporeal  ad-  7^r>  ** 

jeclionis  focietate,  intelligatur  fubfiftere.  It  is  proper  to  the  nature  ofGod  alone , 
that  is,  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  to  fubfift  without 
any  material fubftance,  or  body,  vitally  united  to  it.  Where  Origen  affirming, 
that  all  created  fouls,  and  fpirits  whatloever,  have  always  fome  body  or  other  viT 
tally  united  to  them ; and  that  it  is  the  property  only  of  the  three  perfons  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  not  to  be  vitally  united  to  any  body,  as  the  foul  thereof;  whether 
this  afiertion  of  his  be  true  or  no  (which  is  a thing  not  here  to  be  difeufled)  he 
does  plainly  hereby  declare,  that  God,  or  the  third  hypoftafis  of  the  Trinity, 
is  not  to  be  accounted,  in  a true  and  proper  fenfe,  the  foul  of  the  world. 
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And  it  is  certain,  that  the  more  refined  Platonifirs  were  themfelves  a’fo 
of  this  perfuafion  •,  and  that  their  third  God,  or  divine  hypoftafis,  was  neither 
the  whole  world  (as  fuppofedto  be  animated)  nor  yet  iyy-°<ry w,  the  im- 
mediate foul  of  this  mundane  animal , but  only  a fupermun- 

dane  foul  *,  that  is,  fuch  a thing  as  though  it  prefide  over  the  whole  world, 
and  take  cognizance  of  all  things  in  it,  yet  it  is  not  properly  an  efifential  part 
In  Tima.  p.  of  that  mundane  animal,  but  a being  elevated  above  the  fame.  For  thus Proclus 
?3>  94-  plainly  affirmeth,.  not  only  of  Amelias,  but  alfo  of  Porphyrias  himfelf,  who 
Jikewife  pretended  to  follow  Plotinus  therein  •,  yz\ot  tov  'AyzXio'j  b 
euoysv®*  tw  IIAwtivm  cu vdJsiv,  t r\v  yh  yvxyv  T/jv  C?rtcx.b<ryiov  d7r9y.0t.Ap  b'riywp'ybis,  rtu 
«£t  vxv  aur»)f,  7r pc?  ov  di t 0 zvro^dsv,  to?  eivzt  to  TrzpdSt iyyz  t»  br,yw py» 

Hscld  tSW  After  Amelins,  Porphyrius  thinking  to  agree  with  Plotinus,  calls 
the  fuper -mundane  foul  the  immediate  opificer  or  maker  of  the  world , and  that 
mind  or  intellect,  to  which  it  is  converted , not  the  opificer  himfelf , but  the 
paradigm  thereof.  And  though  Proclus  there  makes  a queltion,  whether  or  no 
this  was  Plotinus  his  true  meaning,  yet  Porphyrius  is  molt  to  be  credited 
herein,  he  having  had  fuch  intimate  acquaintance  with  him.  Wherefore, 
according  to  thefe  three  Platonifirs,  Plotinus , Amelias , and  Porphyrius , the  third 
hypoflrafis  of  the  Platonick  trinity  is  neither  the  world,  nor  the  immediate 
foul  of  the  mundane  animal ; but  a certain  lupermundane  foul,  which  alfo 
was  hym^yos,  the  opificer  and  creator  of  the  world , and  therefore  no  creature. 
Now  the  corporeal  world  being  fuppofed,  by  thefe  Platonifirs  alfo,  to  be  an 
animal,  they  mufir  therefore  needs  acknowledge  a double  foul,  one 
iyxocym,  the  immediate  foul  of  this  mundane  animal , and  another 
V7ri^y.o<rytoj,  a fuper  mundane  foul,  which  was  the  third  in  their  trinity  of 
gods,  or  divine  hypofirafes,  the  proper  and  immediate  opificer  of  the  world. 
And  the  fame,  in  all  probability,  w^as  Plato's  opinion  alfo  •,  and  therefore 
that  foul,  which  is  the  only  Deity,  that  in  his  book  of  laws  he  undertakes  to 
prove,  was  a fupcr-mundane  foul,  and  not  the  lame  with 

that  fi-xl  lyyltry^sf,  that  mundane  foul,  whole  genefis,  or  generation,  isdefcribed 
in  his  limbus  the  former  of  them  being  a principle  and  eternal ; and  the 
latter  made  in  time,  together  with  the  wrorld,  though  faid  to  be  older 
than  it,  becaufe,  in  order  of  nature,  before  it.  And  thus  we  fee  plainly, 
that  though  feme  of  thefe  Platonifirs  and  Pythagoreans  either  mifunderfirood, 
or  depraved  the  Cabala  of  the  trinity,  fo  as  to  make  the  third  hypoftafis 
thereof  to  be  the  animated  world,  which  themfelves  acknowledged  to  be 
TTolnyoo  and  Svyaipyjyzwv,  a creature  and  thing  made  •,  yet  others,  of  the 
refined  of  them,  fuppofed  this  third  hypoflafis  of  their  trinity  to  be  not  a 
mundane,  but  a fuper-mundane  foul,  and  fayuspybv,  not  a creature, . but  the-- 
creator  or  opificer  of  the  whole  world. 

A.nd  as  for  the  fecond  particular  propofed  it  was  a.  grofs  abfurdity 
in  thofe  Platonifts  alfo,  to  make  the  fecond,  in  their  trinity  of  gods,  s 
and  hypoftafes,  not  to  be  one  God,  or  hypoftafis,  but  a multitude  of 
gods  and  hypoftafes  ; as  alfo  was  that  a monftrous  extravagancy  of  theirs, 
to  flippofe  the  ideas,  ail  of  them,  to  be.  fo  many  dii&intt  fubftances 
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and  animals.  Which,  be  Tides  others,  Tertullian  in  his  book  is  Anima  thus  p.  j *0.  tbg. 
imputes  to  Plato  : Vult  Plato  ejfe  qurfdam  fubflantias  invifibiles , incorpo- 
reales , fupermuniiales , divinas,  & a terms,  qtas  appellat  ideas , id  ejl , formas 
& exemD/a , £5?  can  fas  naturalium  iftorum  manifejloram , fubjacentium  corpo- 
ral! bus  \ & illas  quidem  ejfe  veritates , autern  imagines  earum.  Plato  o?/z- 

ceiveth , that  there  are  certain  fubfiances,  inviftble,  incorporeal,  fupermundial, 
divine  and  eternal  •,  which  he  calls  Ideas,  that  is,  forms,  exemplars  and  caufes 
of  all  thefe  natural  and  fenftble  things  •,  /<6.pv  the  truths , but  the  other  the 

images.  Neither  can  it  be  denied,  but  that  there  are  Tome  odd  expreflaons  in 
Plato,  founding  that  way,  who  therefore  may  not  be  juflifkd  in  this,  nor  I 
think  in  fome  other  conceits  of  his,  concerning  thefe  ideas  : as  when  he 
contends,  that  they  are  not  only  the  objedls  of  fcience,  but  alfo  the  proper  and 
phyfical  caufes  of  all  things  here  below  •,  as  for  example,  that  the  ideas  of 
fimilitude  and  diffimilitude  are  the  caufes  of  the  likenefs  and  unlikenefs  of 
all  things  to  one  another  by  their  participation  of  them.  Neverthelefs,  it  can- 
not be  at  all  doubted,  but  that  Plato  himfelf,  and  mofl  of  his  followers  very 
weli  underflcod,  that  thefe  ideas  were,  all  of  them,  really  nothing  elfe  but 
the  noemata,  or  conceptions,  of  that  one  perfedl  intellect,  which  was  their  fe- 
cond  hypoftafis  •,  and  therefore  they  could  not  look  upon  them  in  good  ear- 
neff,  as  fo  many  diflindl  fubffances  exifting  feverally  and  apart  by  themfelves 
out  of  any  mind,  however  they  were  guilty  of  fome  extravagant  expreflions 
concerning  them.  Wherefore,  when  they  called  them  ama?,  ejfences  or  fubjlan- 
ces,  (as  they  are  called  in  Philo  avalitaisWrai  icrlxi,  the  mofi  neceffary  ejfences ,) 
their  true  meaning  herein  was  only  this,  to  fignify,  that  they  were  not  fuch 
accidental  and  evanid  things,  as  our  conceptions  are  ; they  being  the  Handing 
objedls  of  all  fcience,  at  leaft,  if  not  the  caufes  alfo  of  exiflent  things.  A- 
gain,  when  they  were  by  them  fometimes  called  animals  alfo,  they  intended 
only  to  fignify  thereby,  that  they  were  not  meer  dead  forms,  like  pidtures 
drawn  upon  paper,  or  carved  images  and  ftatues.  And  thus  Amelins  1 the  So  clem.  At. 
philofopher,  plainly  underflood  that  paflage  of  St.  John  the  Evangelift,  con' 
cerning  the  eternal  \oy<&,  he  pointing  the  words  otherwife  than  our  copies  ^.j.  ff-j 
now  do,  o yr/owj  iv  kutm  fxr,  f,v,  that,  which  was  made , in  him  was  life : this 
philofopher  giofTing  after  this  manner  upon  it,  in  % to  yevoy.evov  xxl  }vt 

y.x\  ov  zft(pvx£vtxi,in  whom  whatfoever  was  made , was  living,  andlife , andtrue  being. 

Laftly,  no  wonder,  if  from  animals  thefe  ideas  forthwith  became  gods  too,  to 
fuch  men  as  took  all  oceafions  poffible  to  multiply  gods  •,  in  which  there  was  alfo 
fomething  of  that  fcholaflick  notion,  Quicquid  ejl  in  Deo,  ejl  Deus  ; Whatfoever 
is  in  God , is  God.  But  the  main  thing  therein  was  a piece  of  Paganick  poe- 
try •,  thefe  Pagan  theologers  being  generally  poffefTed  with  that  poetick  hu- 
mour of  perfonating  things  and  deifying  them.  Wherefore,  though  the 
ideas  were  fo  many  titular  gods  to  many  of  the  Platonick  Pagans,  yet  did 
Julian  himfelf,  for  example,  who  made  the  mofl  of  them,  fuppofe  them  all 
cwvTrxpX'iiv  xx\  mTs-xpx£tV)  co-exift  with  God  and  in-exijt  in  him,  that  is,  in 
the  nrfl  mind,  or  fecond  hypoflafis  of  their  trinity 

LaftlVj 
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No  created  Henades, 

LaiUy,  whereas  Proclus , and  others  of  the  Platonifts,  intermingle  many 
particular  gods  with  thole  three  univerial  principles  or  hypoftafes,  of  their 
Trinity,  as  Noes,  Minds,  or  Intellects  fu  peri  our  to  the  firft  foul  ; and  H eva- 
des and  Agatkotetcs,  Unities  and  Good neffes  fuperiour  to  the  firlt  Intellect 
too  ; thereby  making  thofe  particular  beings,  which  muft  needs  be  creatures, 
fuperiour  to  thofe  hypoftafes,  that  are  univerial  and  infinite,  and  by  confequence 
creaturizing  of  them  : this  hypothefis  of  theirs,  I fay,  is  altogether  abfurd 
and  irrational  all'o  ; there  being  no  created  beings  elfentially  good  and  wife, 
but  all  by  participation,  nor  any  immoveable,  natures  among!!  them,  whofe 
»<n 'a  is  their  mpyax,  their  efj'ence , their  operation  ; but  all  mutable  and  change- 
able, and  probably,  as  Origen  and  others  of  the  fathers  add,  lapfible  and 
ruoia^fy,  peccable.  Nulla  natura  ejl , qua  non  recipiat  bonum  & malum , except d Dei 
ri.c.Sp.  natura,  qua  honor um  omnium  fens  eft & Cbrijli  fapientia,  fapientia  enim  fons 
eft,  id  fapientia  utique  Jlultitiam  recipere  non  pot  eft  •,  id  juftitia  eft , qua  nun- 
quam  profePlo  injuftitiam  capiet  id  verbum  eft  vel  ratio , qua  utique  irratio- 
nalis  ejfici  non  pot  eft  ; fed  id  lux  eft,  id  lucem  certum  eft , quod  tenebra  non  com- 
prehended. Similiter  id  natura  Spirit  us  Sancii,  qua  fanPla  eft , non  recipit 
pollutionem  •,  naturaliter  enim  vel  fubftantialiter  fanPla  eft.  Siqua  autem  alia 
natura  fanPla  eft,  ex  affumptione  hoc  vel  infpiratione  Spiritus  Sancii  habet , ut 
fanPlificetur,  non  ex  fud  natura  hoc  poftidens,  fed  ut  accidens  propter  quod  id 
deciaere  pot  eft,  quod  accidit.  There  is  no  nature , which  is  not  capable  both  of 
good  and  evil,  excepting  only  the  nature  of  God,  who  is  the  fountain  of  all  good ; 
and  the  wifdom  of  Chrift,  for  he  is  the  fountain  of  wifdom,  and  wifdom  it  felf 
raver  can  receive  folly  -,  he  is  alfo  juftice  it  felf , which  can  never  admit  of  in- 
juftice  •,  and  the  reafon  and  word  it  felf,  vchich  can  never  become  irrational  he 
is  alfo  the  light  it  felf , and  it  is  certain,  that  darknefs  cannot  comprehend  this 
light , nor  inftnuate  it  felf  with  it.  In  like  manner  the  nature  of  the  Holy  Ghcft 
is  fuels,  as  can  never  receive  pollution , it  being  fubftantially  and  effentially  holy. 
But  whatfoever  other  nature  is  holy , it  is  only  fuch  in  way  of  participation 
and  by  the  infpiration  of  this  Holy  Spirit  •,  fo  that  holinefs  is  not  its  very  na- 
ture and  e fence,  but  only  an  accident  to  it  -,  and  whatfoever  is  but  accidental,  may 
fail.  All  created  beings  therefore  having  but  accidental  goodnefs  and  wifdom, 
may  degenerate  and  fall  into  evil  and  folly.  Which  ol  Origen*  s is  all  one,  as  if 
he  fhould  have  faid,  there  is  no  fuch  rank  of  beings  as  Autoagathotetes , ef- 
lential  goodnelfes,  there  being  only  one  Being  elfentially  good,  or  goodnefs 
it  felf.  Nor  no  fuch  particular  created  beings  exifting  in  nature,  as  the  Pla- 
tonifts call  Noes  neither,  that  is,  minds  or  intellects  immoveable,  perfectly 
and  elfentially  wife,  or  wifdom  itfelf,  whofe  is  their  hnpyt lx,  whofe  ef- 
fence  is  their  operation,  and  who  confequently  have  no  flux  at  all  in  them, 
nor  fucceflive  aCtion  ; (only  the  eternal  Word  and  Wifdom  of  God  being 
fuch)  who  alfo  are  abfolutely  ununitable  to  any  bodies.  It  is  true,  that 
Origen  did  fometimes  make  mention  of  Note,  minds  or  in  telle  Pis , but  it  was 
in  another  fenfe,  he  calling  ail  fouls,  as  firft  created  by  God,  and  before 
their  lapfe,  by  that  name  which  was  as  much  as  if  he  fhould  have  laid, 

though 
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though  fome  of  the  Platonifls  talk  much  of  their  Noes,  yet  is  there  no- 
thing anfwerable  to  that  name,  according  to  their  notion  of  them  •,  but  the 
only  Noes ■ really  exifling  in  nature,  are  unfallen,  but  peccable  fouls  ; he  of- 
ten concluding,  that  the  higheft  rank  of  created  Beings  are  indeed  no  bet- 
ter than  thofe,  which  the  Platonifls  commonly  call  4>yPCa,'>  or  fouls.  By  which 
fouls  he  underflood  fir  ft  of  all,  beings  in  their  own  nature  felf-moveable  and 
aClive  •,  whereas  the  Noes  of  the  Platonifls  are  altogether  immoveable  and 
above  aCtion.  And  then  again,  fuch  beings  or  fpirits  incorporeal,  as  exifl 
not  abflradlly  and  feparately  from  all  matter,  as  the  Noes  of  the  Platonifls 
were  fuppofed  to  do,  but  are  vitally  unitable  to  bodies,  fo  as,  together  with 
thole  bodies,  to  compound  and  make  up  one  animal.  Thus,  I fay,  Origen 
conceived  even  of  the  higheft  angelical,  and  arch-angelical  orders,  that  they 
were  all  of  them  fouls , united  to  bodies,  but  fuch  as  were  pure,  fub- 

tile  and  ethereal : however,  he  fuppofed  it  not  impoffible  for  them  to  fink 
down  into  bodies,  more  grofs  and  feculent.  And  it  is  certain,  that  many  of 
the  ancient  Chriftian  writers  concurred  with  Origen  herein,  that  the  higheft 
created  fpirits  were  no  naked  and  abflradl  minds,  but  fouls  clothed  with 
fome  corporeal  indument.  Laflly,  Origen’s  fouls  were  alfo  fuppofed  to  be-- 
all of  them,  endowed  with  liberum  arbitrium , ox  free-will,  and  confequently 
to  be  felf-improvable  and  felf-impairable  ; and  no  particular  created  fpirits 
to  be  ablolutely  in  their  own  nature  impeccable,  but  lapfible  into  vitious  ha- 
bits : whereas  the  Platonick  Noes  are  fuppofed  to  be  fuch  beings,  as  could 
never  fall  nor  degenerate.  And  the  generality  of  the  Chriftian  writers  feem’d 
to  have  contented,  or  confpired  with  Origen  in  this  alfo,  they  fuppofing  him, 
who  is  now  the  prince  of  devils,  to  have  been  once  an  angel  of  the  higheft 
order.  Thus  does  St.  Jerome  1 determine  ; Solus  Deus  eft,  in  quern  peccatum 
non  cadit  •,  cetera,  cion  Jint  liberi  arbitri,  pojfunt  in  utramque  partem  fuafn 
field  ere  voluntatem.  God  is  the  only  Being,  that  is  abfolutely  incapable  of  fin  ; 
but  all  other  bangs,  having  free-will  in  them , may  pcfftbly  turn  their  will  to 
either  way  ; that  is,  to  evil  as  well  as  to  good.  It  is  certain,  that  God,  in  a 
fenfe  of  perfection,  is  the  moft  free  agent  of  all,  neither  is  contingent  liberty 
univerfally  denied  to  him  ; but  here  it  is  made  the  only  privilege  of  God, 
that  is,  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  to  be  devoid  of  liberum  arbitrium , namely  as  ic 
implieth  imperfection,  that  is,  peccability  and  lapfibility  in  it. 


It  is  true,  that  fome  of  the  Platonick  philofophers  fuppofe,  that  even  in 
that  rank  of  beings  called  by  them  Souls , though  they  be  not  effentially 
immutable,  but  all  felf-moveable  and  aCtive,  yet  there  are  fome  of  them  of 
fo  high  a pitch  and  elevation,  as,  that  they  can  never  degenerate,  nor  fink 
down  into  vitious  habits.  Thus  Simplicius  for  one  ; dAAx  a l ftiv  zjomtxi 
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Tz-gurx  xyy.(jx  xlp 8jt*s»nu  -/.xX-fr  But  the  firjl  and  higheft  of  fouls , which  were  im- 
mediately produced  from  what  are  ejfentially  good,  although  they  have  fome  abate- 
ment in  them , they  being  not  goodnejfes  ejfentially , bat  defirous  of  good,  never- 
thelefs  are  they  fo  near  a -kin  to  that  higheft  good  of  all , as  that  they  do  na- 
turally and  indivulfively  cleave  to  the  fame , and  have  their  volitions  always  uni- 
formly directed  towards  it , they  never  declining  to  the  zvorfer.  Infomuch  that 
f/Troasrefis  be  taken  for  the  chufing  of  one  thing  before  another,  perhaps  there 
is  no  fuch  thing  as  Proaerefis  to  be  imputed  to  them,  unlefs  one  fhould  call  the 
chufing  of  the  firjl  goods  Proaerefis.  By  thefe  higher  fouls  Simplicius  mull 
needs  underftand,  either  the  fouls  of  the  fun,  moon  and  ftars,  or  elfe  thofe 
of  the  fuperiour  orders  of  demoniack  or  angelick  beings.  Where  though 
he  make  a queftion,  whether  Proper efts  or  Deliberation  belong  to  them,  yet 
does  he  plainly  imply,  that  they  have  none  at  all  of  that  lubricous  liberum  ar- 
bitrium  or  free-will  belonging  to  them,  which  would  make  them  capable  of 
vice  and  immorality  as  well  as  virtue. 


But  whatever  is  to  be  faid  of  this,  there  feems  to  be  no  neceftity  at  all 
for  admitting  that  alfertion  of  Origen' s,  that  all  rational  fouls  whatfoever, 
even  thofe  of  men  and  thofe  of  the  higheft  angelical  orders,  are  univer- 
fally  of  one  and  the  fame  nature,  and  have  no  fundamental  or  effential  dif- 
ference in  their  conftitution  ; and  confequently  that  all  the  difference,  that  is 
now  betwixt  them,  did  arife  only  from  the  difference  of  their  demeanour, 
or  ufe  of  that  power  and  liberty,  which  they  all  alike  once  had.  So  that 
thrones,  and  dominions,  and  principalities,  and  powers,  were  all  made  fuch 
by  their  merits  j and  human  fouls,  though  now  funk  fo  low,  yet  are  not 
abfolutely  uncapable  of  commencing  angels,  or  afeending  to  thofe  higheft  al- 
titudes : as  it  is  not  impoffible,  according  to  him,  neither,  but  that  the  higheft 
angels  alfo,  the  Seraphim  and  Cherubim  might,  in  length  of  time,  not  only 
degenerate  into  devils,  but  alfo  fink  down  into  human  bodies  *,  his  reafon 
for  which  monftrous  paradox  is  only  this,  that  the  divine  juftice  cannot 
otherwife  well  be  falved,  but  God  muft  needs  be  a zr^o<ruvoX-lnr]rli;,  an  accep- 
ter of  perfons , fhould  he  have  arbitrarily  made  fuch  vaft  differences  amongft 
intellectual  beings.  Which  ground  he  alfo  extendeth  fo  far,  as  to  the  human 
foul  of  our  Saviour  Chrift  hknfelf,  as  being  not  partially  appointed  to  that  tranf- 
cendenr  dignity  of  its  hypoftatick  union,  but  by  reafon  of  its  raoft  faithful  ad- 
herence to  the  divine  word  and  wifdom,  in  a pre-exiftentftate,  beyond  all  others 
riffl  , fouls  ; which  he  endeavours  thus  to  prove  from  the  Scripture,  Quod  dileElionis 
/.i.  c.6.  perfeblio , & affeEl us  fine  erit as,  ei  infeparabilem  cum  Deo  fecerit  unit  at  cm,  it  a, 
ut  non  fortuita  filer  it , aut  cum  perjona  acceptione , animre  ejus  ajfumptio,  fed 
virtutum  fuarum  fibi  merito  delata  ■,  audi  ad  eum  prophetam  dicentem , Dilexifii 
juftitiam  if  odifii  ini  quit  at  em  *,  proptered  unxit  te  Dens,  Deus  tuus,  oleo  hetitine 
pra  participibus  tuis  : dileElionis  ergo  merito  ungitur  oleo  latitia  anima  Chrifti, 
id  ejl,  cum  verbo  Dei  unum  ejficitur.  Ungi  namque  oleo  l<etiti<e,  non  aliud  in - 
telligitur  quam  Spiritu  S audio  repleri.  Pr<e  participibus  autem  dixit  ; quia  non 
gratia  fpiritus  feut  prophetis  ei  data  eft , fed  ipfius  verbi  Dei  in  ea  fubftan- 
tialis  inerat  plenitudo.  That  the  perfection  of  love , and  ftneerity  of  divine 
i affi  Elion, 
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affeftion,  procured  to  this  foul  its  infeparable  union  with  ‘ the  God-head , fo  that 
the  ajfumption  of  it  was  neither  fortuitous  nor  partial , or  with  profopolepfy  ( the 
acception  of  perfons)  hut  bejlowed  upon  it  juftly  for  the  merit  of  its  virtues ; 
hear  (faith  he)  the  prophet  thus  declaring  to  him , Thou  hafi  loved  righteoufnefs 
and  hated  iniquity  ; therefore  hath  God , even  thy  God,  anointed  thee  with  the 
oil  of  gladnefs  above  thy  fellows.  The  foul  of  Chrijl  therefore  was  anointed 
with  the  oil  of  gladnefs , or  made  one  with  the  Word  of  God , for  the  merits  of 
love  and  faithful  adherence  to  God , and  no  otherwife.  For  to  be  anointed  with 
the  oil  of  gladnefs  here  properly  figni fie s nothing  elfe}  but  to  be  replenifloed  with 
the  Holy  Ghojl.  But  when  it  is  faid , that  he  was  thus  anointed  above  Isis  fed 
.. lows , this  intimate  th,  that  he  had  not  the  Holy -Ghojl  bejlowed  upon  him , only 
as  the  prophets  and  other  holy  men  had,  but  that  the  fubfiantial  fulnefs  of  the 
Word  of  God  dwelt  in  him.  But  this  reafon  of  Origen’s  feems  to  be  very  weak ; 
becaufe  if  there  be  a rank  of  fouls  below  human,  fpecifically  differing  from 
the  fame,  as  Origen  himfelf  mull  needs  confefs,  fhe  not  allowing  the  fouls  of 
brutes  to  have  been  human  fouls  lapfed,  as  fome  Pythagoreans  and  Platonifts 
conceited,  but  renouncing  and  difclaiming  that  opinion,  as  monftroufly  ab- 
furd  and  irrational)  there  can  be  no  reafon  given,  why  there  might  not  be 
as  well  other  ranks  and  orders  of  fouls  fuperiour  to  thofe  of  men,  without  the 
injuftice  of  profopolepfy  ; as,  befides  Simplicius , Plotinus  and  the  generality  of 
other  Platonifls  conceived. 

But  leafl  of  all  can  we  affent  to  Origen , when  from  this  principle,  that 
fouls,  as  fuch,  are  effentially  endowed  with  liberum  arbitrium , or  free  will, 
and  therefore  never  in  their  own  nature  impeccable,  he  infers  thofe  endlefs 
circuits  of  fouls  upwards  and  downwards,  and  fo  makes  them  to  be  never  at 
refl,  denying  them  any  fixed  flate  of  holinefs  and  happinefs  by  divine  grace  ; 
fuch  as  wherein  they  might  be  free  from  the  fear  and  danger  of  ever  lofing  the 
. fame.  Of  whom  St.  Aujlin 1 therefore  thus  ; Ilium  id  propter  alia  nonnulla , 
id  maxime  propter  alternantes  fine  ceffatione  beatitudines  id  miferias , id fiatutis 
feculorum  intervallis  ab  iftis  ad  Was , alque  ab  illis  ad  iftas  itus  ac  reditus  inter- 
minabiles,  non  immeritb  reprobavit  ecclefia  ; quia  id  hoc  quod  mifericors  videbatur, 
.am ft , faciendo  fanctis  veras  miferias , quibus  poenas  luerent , id  falfas  beatitu - 
dines,  in  quibus  verum  ac  fecurum , hoc  efi , fine  timore  cerium  fempiterni 
boni  gaudium  non  haberent.  The  church  hath  defervedly  rejected  Origen,  both 
for  certain  other  opinions  of  his , and  efpecially  for  thofe  his  alternate  beatitudes 
and  miferies , without  end , and  for  his  infinite  circuits , afcents  and  defcents  of 
fouls  from  one  to  the  other , in  reftlefs  viciffitudes  and  after  periods  of  time.  For - 
afmuch  as  hereby  he  hath  quite  loft  that  very  title  of  pitiful,  or  merciful , which 
otherwife  he  feemed  to  have  deferved , by  making  fo  many  true  miferies  for  the 
heft  of  faints , in  which  they  fhould  fuccejfively  undergo  punifhment  and  fnart ; 
and  none  but  falfe  happinefs  for  them , fuch  as  wherein  they  could  never  have 
any  true  or  fecure  joy , free  from  the  fear  of  lofing  that  good , which  they  poffefs. 
For  this  Origenical  hypothefis  feems  diredlly  contrary  to  the  whole  tenour 
of  the  Gofpel,  promifing  eternal  and  everlafting  life  to  thofe,  who  believe  in 
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C'hrift,  and  perfeveringly  obey  him;  i Job.  ii.  This  is  the  promife,  that  he 
hath  promifed  us,  even  eternal  life:  and  Tit.  i.  2.  In  hope  of  eternal  life, 
'which  God , that  cannot  lye,  hath  promifed.  And,  God  fo  loved  the  world , 
that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  fan,  that  whofoever  believeth  in  him  fhould  no 
perifh , but  have  everlafting  life  : and  left  all  this  fhould  be  taken  for  a perio- 
dical eternity  only,  John  lii.  26.  He,  that  believeth  in  me, /hall  never  die.  And 
pofiibly  this  might  be  the  meaning  of  St.  Paul,  2 Tim.  i.  10.  when  heaffirmeth 
of  our  Saviour  Chrift,  That  he  hath  abolifhed  death,  and  brought  life  and  im- 
mortality to  light,  through  the  GofpeT,  not  becaufe  he  was  the  firft,  who  had 
difcovered,  and  publifhed  to  the  world,  the  foul’s  immortality,  which  was  be- 
lieved before,  not  only  by  all  the  Pharifaick  Jews,  but  alfo  by  the  gene- 
rality of  Pagans  too  ; but  becaufe  thele,  for  the  moft  part,  held  their  endlefs 
circuits  and  tranfmigrations  of  fouls : therefore  was  he  the  firft,  who  brought 
everlafting  life  to  light,  and  gave  the  world  afturance,  in  the  faith  of  the 
Gofpel,  of  a fixed  and  permanent  ftate  of  happinefs,  and  a never-fading 
crown  of  glory  to  be  obtained  •,  Him  that  overcometh  will  I make  a pillar  in  the 
temple  of  my  God,  and  he  fhall go  no  more  out.  Apoc.  iii.  12. 

Now  the  reafon,  why  we  mentioned  Origen  here,  was  becaufe  he  was  a 
perfon,  not  only  thoroughly  fkilled  in  all  the  Platonick  learning,  but  alfo  one, 
who  was  fufficiently  addicted  to  thofe  dogmata,  he-being  commonly  conceived 
to  have  had  too  great  a kindnefs  for  them  ; and  therefore,  had  there  been 
any  folidity  of  reafon  for  either  thofe  particular  Henades  or  Noes  of  theirs, 
created  beings  above  the  rank  of  fouls,  and  confequently,  according  to  the 
Platonick  hypothefis,  fuperiour  to  the  univerfal  Pfyche  alfo,  (which  was  the 
third  hypoftafis  in  their  trinity,  and  feems  to  anfwer  to  the  Holy  Ghoft  in  the 
Chriftian  •,)  Origen  was  as  likely  to  have  been  favourable  thereunto  as  any 
other.  But  it  is  indeed  manifeftly  repugnant  to  reafon,  that  there  fhould  be 
any  fuch  particular,  that  is,  created  Henades,  and  au-ro^aSo-r^Tf?  effential 
goodneffes ,-  fuperiour  to  the  Platonick  firft  Mind;  or  any  fuch  Noes,  and  au’ro- 
<ro(p»a»,  effential  wifdoms , fuperiour  to  their  univerfal  Pfyche ; it  being  all  one,  as 
if,  in  the  Chriftian  Trinity,  befides  the  firft  perfon,  or  the  Father,  one 
•fhould  fuppofe  a multitude  of  particular  paternities  fuperiour  to  the  fe- 
cond;  and  alfo,  befides  the  fecond  perfon,  the  Son,  or  Word,  a multitude 
of  particular  fons,  or  words,  all  fuperiour  to  the  third  perfon,  the  Holy 
Ghoft.  For  this  is  plainly  to  make  a breach  upon  the  Deity,  to  confound 
the  creator  and  creature,  together ; and  to  fuppofe  a company  of  fuch 
creaturely  gods,  as  imply  a manifeft:  contradiction  in  the  very  notion  of 
them. 

Wherefore,  we  fhall  here  obferve,  that  this  was  not  the  catholick  doCtrine 
of  the  Platonick  fchool,  that  there  were  fuch  Henades  and  Noes,  but  only  a 
private  opinion  of  fome  doctors  amongft  them,  and  that  of  the  latter  fort 
too.  For  firft,  as  for  thofe  Henades,  as  there  are  not  the  Jeaft  footfteps  of 
them  to  be  found  any  where  in  Plato’s  writings,  fo  may  it  be  plainly  ga- 
thered from  them,  that  he  fuppoled  no  fuch  thing.  Forafmuch  as,  in  his 
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fecond  epiftle,  where  he  defcribes  his  Trinity',  he  doth  not  fay  of  the  firft, 
mfi  to  t x 7 rfurx,  about  the  firji  are  the  firft  ; as  he  doth  of  the  fecond, 

hfjTtpov  nip]  rx  J'f.Tsgz,  and  of  the  third,  rpnovarepl  to,  rp/ra,  about  the  fecond  are 
the  fecond , and  about  the  third  the  third  : but  of  the  firft  he  faith,  -mp]  r oh 
xd'jTuv  B».<nA£.x  tszvt  ej~;,  exe/vs  IvtviOi  7 rxvlz,  f,  exeevo  ot’lnov  xttxvtuv  tu>v  kxXuv, 
about  the  king  of  all  things  are  all  things , and  for  his  fake  are  all  things  ; and 
he  is  the  caufe  of  all  things , that  are  good.  Wherefore  here  are  no  particular 
I denudes  and  Autoagathotetes , Unities  and  Goodnefjes , about  the  firft  Td''Evand 
T JtyzQov,  One  and  Good ; but  all  good  things  are  about  him,  he  being  both 
the  efficient  and  final  caufe  of  all.  Moreover  Plotinus , throughout  all  his 
works,  dilcovers  not  the  lead  fufpicion  neither  of  thefe  Henades  and  Agatho - 
tetes,  this  language  being  fcarcely  to  be  found  any  where  in  the  writings  of 
any  Platonifts  fenior  to  Proclus  ; who  alfo,  as  if  he  were  confcious,  that  this 
affumentum  to  the  Platonick  theology  were  not  fo  defenfible  a thing,  doth 
himfelf  fometime,  as  it  were,  tergiverfate  and  decline  it,  by  equivocating  in 
the  word  Henades , taking  them  for  the  ideas,  or  the  intelligible  gods  before 
mentioned.  As  perhaps  Synefius  all'o  ufes  the  word,  in  his  firft  hymn,  when 
God  is  called  by  him 

'Evototuv  ewe?  ctyvri, 

Movotfiuv  y.ovd{  te  7rgwTri, 

The  firji  Henad  of  Henades , and  the  firji  Monad  of  Monades  ; th  at  is,  the 
firft  idea  of  good,  and  caufe  of  all  the  ideas.  And  as  for  the  particular  Noes, 

Minds  or  Intelle<5ls,  thefe  indeed  feemtohave  crept  up  fomewhat  before  Plotinus 
his  time  ; he,  befides  the  paffage  before  cited,  elfewhere  giving  fome  inti- 
mations of  them,  as  Enn.  6.  1.  4.  C.  4.  ’AAAa  7rw?  7roAAal  voT  7roAAol  ; p,  84*,  848. 

But  how  can  there  be  many  fouls,  and  many  minds,  and  not  only  one , but  many 
entia  ? From  which,  and  other  places  of  his,  Ficinus  concluded  Plotinus 
himfelf  really  to  have  afferted,  above  the  rank  of  fouls,  a multitude  of 
other  fubftantial  beings,  called  voe?  or  m.  Minds  or  Intellects.  Neverthelefs, 

Plotinus  fpeaking  of  them  fo  uncertainly,  and  making  fuch  an  union  betwixt 
all  thefe  Noes  and  their  particular  refpeitive  fouls,  it  may  well  be  queftioned, 
whether  he  really  took  them  for  any  thing  elfe  but  the  heads  and  fummities 
of  thofe  fouls  ; he  fuppofing,  that  all  fouls  have  a mind  in  them,  the  partici- 
pation of  the  firft  Mind  ; as  alfo  unity  too,  the  participation  of  the  firft 
Unity;  whereby  they  are  capable  of  being  conjoined  with  both:  SA  ^vlv  Emij^c.\i. 
rydv  eIvxi,  jt,  vs  dpyxJj,  zItixv,  jc)  3ecV  uttteo  to  xi\npov  l(fi  e«uts  eVev*  e;£ee  ^£{Lib.  I.  p. 
ytj  iKZS~0V  TWV  £V  TU)  XbxAw  0*1  [AE~0'J  IV  XU TU'  >£  Oil  J/p  #.(/.[/.  Oil  TO  ieTlOV  TT^OJ-^EpSTE  7T£0?  49  — • 3 
tuto"  to}  yap  toes :tu  tuv  e’v  riixlv  ji/xee?  1<Pxtt\o[ae^x,  (tvvet^ev,  f,  avnpT«p*£0«  ini'pu- 

fAsS-z  Je,  oi  xv  o-jvueCufAcv  ixe?  There  muft  needs  be  mind  in  us,  as  alfo  the  prin- 
ciple and  caufe  of  mind,  God.  Not  as  if  he  were  divided,  but  be  caufe,  though 
remaining  in  himfelf,  yet  he  is  alfo  confidered  in  many,  as  capable  to  receive  him. 

As  the  centre , though  it  remain  in  itfelf , yet  is  it  alfo  in  every  line  drawn  from 
the  circumference,  each  of  them,  by  a certain  point  of  its  own,  touching  it.  And 
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by  fome  fuch  thing  in  us  it  is,  that  we  are  capable  of  touching  God,  and  of 
being  united  to  him , when  we  diveCt  our  intention  towards  him.  And  in  the 
next  chapter  he  adds,  E^ovlff  rx  toixZtx  Ik  ad  iAap.j3avt>(u£3,a,  aAA*  x^yUfxev 
T«if  roiocvTxis  ivspye!ai{  rx  iroXXx'  ol  f »’i’  oAw?  iveoytuxin'  txe uixpliv  cc~\v  iv  roust&vTUv  ivtg* 
ydus  aiVt,  Je  x,  to  7 rpo  ua  e’v  tauTy,  &c.  'That  though  we  have  thefe  things  in  us, yet 
do  we  not  perceive  them,  being  for  the  mofi  part  idle  and  afleep , as  to  thefe  higher 
energies  *,  as  fome  never  at  all  exercife  them.  However , thofe  do  always  atl ; 
Mind,  and  that  which  is  before  Mind,  Unity  ; but  every  thing,  which  is  in  our 
fouls,  is  not  perceived  by  us,  unlefs  come  to  the  whole,  when  we  difpofe  our  J elves 
towards  it,  &c.  Where  Plot  inns  feems  to  make  the  Noes,  or  Minds,  to  be 
nothing  elfe  but  fomething  in  fouls,  whereby  they  partake  of  the  firft  Mind, 
And  it  is  faid  of  Porphyrius,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Plotinus  his  phi- 
lofophy,  that  he  quite  difearded  and  rejected  thefe  Noes  or  Intellects,  as  fub- 
ftances  really  diftind  from  the  firft  Mind,  and  feparate  from  fouls.  And  it  is 
certain,  that  fuch  minds  as  thefe  are  nowhere  plainly  mentioned  by  Plato,  he 
fpeaking  only  of  minds  in  fouls,  but  not  of  anyabftrad  and  feparate  minds,  fave 
only  one.  And  though  fome  might  think  him  to  have  given  an  intimation  of 
them  in  his  Celrcpov  zrep\  rot  beunpx,  (before  mentioned)  his  fecond  about  the 
fecond  things,  or  fecond  things  about  the  fecond  \ yet  by  thefe  may  very  well 
be  underftood  the  ideas  *,  as  by  the  third  things  about  the  third,  all  created 
beings.  Wherefore  we  may  conclude,  that  this  Platonick,  or  rather  Pfeudo- 
Platonick  trinity,  which  confounds  the  differences  betwixt  God  and  the 
creature,  and  that  probably  in  favour  of  the  Pagan  polytheifm  and  ido- 
latry, is  nothing  fo  agreeable  to  reafon  it  felf,  as  that  Chriftian  Trinity  be- 
fore deferibed,  which  diftin&ly  declares,  how  far  the  Deity  goes,  and  where 
the  creature  begins  *,  namely,  that  the  Deity  extends  fo  far  as  to  this  whole 
Trinity  of  hypoftafes ; and  that  all  other  things  whatfoever,  this  Trinity  of 
perfons  only  excepred,  are  truly  and  properly  their  creatures,  produced  by 
thejoint  concurrence  and  influence  of  them  all,  they  being  really  but  one  God. 

But  it  is  already  manifeft,  that  all  the  forementioned  depravations  and  a- 
dulterations  of  that  divine  Cabala  of  the  trinity,  and  that  fpurious  trinity, 
deferibed,  (which,  becaufe  afierted  by  fome  Platonifts,  was  called  Platonical, 
in  way  of  diftinction  from  the  Chriftian)  cannot  be  juftly  charged,  neither 
upon  Plato  himfelf,  nor  yet  upon  all  his  followers  univerfally.  But  on  the 
contrary,  we  fhall  now  make  it  appear,  that  Plato  and  fome  of  the  Platonifts 
retained  much  of  the  ancient  genuine  Cabala,  and  made  a very  near  ap- 
proach to  the  true  Chriftian  Trinity ; forafmuch  as  their  three  hypoftafes, 
diftinguifhed  from  all  their  other  gods,  feem  to  have  been  none  of  them  ac- 
counted creatures,  but  all  other  things  whatfoever  the  creatures  of  them. 

Firft  therefore  we  affirm,  that  Plato  himfelf  does,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
Timaus,  very  carefully  diftinguilh  betwixt  God  and  the  creature, he  determi- 
ning the  bounds  between  them,  alter  this  manner 1 rl'Ent  Sv  dl  iy.r,v  $o£xv  vpd- 
to'j  N.i^ticv  TxSr  ri  to  ev  fvj  art,  ymtnv  yiyvlptm  pb,cvji  h far  on" 
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anus  two;  e’£  x-jxfy.r;  ylyvi&xV  IVe  being  here  to  treat  concerning  the  univerfe, 
judge  it  neceffary  to  begin  with  a diftinfiion,  betwixt  that , which  always  is , and 
hath  no  ortus  or  generation  •,  and  that , which  is  wade , but  never  truly  is.  The 
former  of  which,  being  always  like  it  felf  and  the  fame,  is  comprehenftble  by 
intellection  with  reafon,  or  is  the  objefi  of  knowledge-,  the  latter  of  them,  that 
which  is  made  and  perijheth,  but  never  truly  is,  is  not  properly  knowable,  but 
opinable  only , or  the  objefi  of  opinion , together  with  irrational  fenfe.  Now  every 
thing , that  is  made , niuji  of  necejftty  be  made  by  fome  caufe.  The  reafon,  why 
Plato,  being  to  treat  of  the  univerfe,  begins  here  with  this  diftin&ion,  was, 
as^  P locks  1 well  obferves,  becaufe,  io  rxi;  xoivxTf  ivmxif  xvoxutxi,  to  (Tvxl 
■n  xtl  or  it  is  either  one  of  our  common  notions,  or  a thing  mathematically  de~ 
monjlrable,  that  there  tnujl  be  fomething  eternal,  or  which  was  never  made,  but 
always  was , and  had  no  beginning.  And  it  is  evident  by  fenfe  and  experience, 
that  all  things  are  not  fuch,  but  that  fome  things  are  made  and  perifh  again, 
or  generated  and.  corrupted.  Now  the  latter  Platonifts,  being  ftrongly  pof- 
fefied  with  a prejudice  of  the  world’s  eternity,  or  that  it  had  no  beginning, 
have  offered  ftrange  violence  to  Plato’s  text  in  this  place,  and  wrefted  his 
words  to  quite  a different  fenfe  from  what  he  intended  ; as  if  by  his  to  ycy- 
i djxmv,  that  which  is  made , he  did  not  at  all  mean  that,  which  had  a be- 
ginning, but  only  that,  whofe  duration  is  flowing  and  fucceflive,  or  tempo- 
rary, which  might  notwithftanding  be  without  beginning ; and  asifhefup- 
pofed  the  whole  corporeal  world  to  be  fuch,  which  though  it  hath  a fuccef- 
five  and  temporary  duration,  yet  was  without  any  beginning.  And  the  cur- 
rent ran  fo  ftrong  this  way,  that  even  Boetius , that  learned  Chriftian  philo- 
fopher,  was  himfelf  alfo  carried  away  with  the  force  thereof,  he  taking  it 
for  granted  likewile,  that  Plato  held  the  eternity  of  the  world  in  this  fenfe,  c<w 
that  is,  its  being  without  beginning  : Non  refit  quidam  (faith  he)  qui  cuml-  5 
audiunt  vifum  Platoni  mundum  hunc  nec  habuiffe  initium  temporis , nec  habitu - 
rum  ejfe  defefium , hoc  modo  conditori  conditum  mundum  fieri  coaternum  putant. 
Aliud  eji  enim,  per  interminabilem  duci  vitam,  quod  mundo  Piato  tribuit  aliud 
interminabilis  vita  .tot am  par  iter  complexum  ejfe  prafentiam  quod  divina  mm - 
tis  proprium  ejfe  manifejlum  ejl.  Neque  Pens  conditis  rebus  antiquior  videri 
debet,  temporis  quantitate , fed  fimplicis  potius  proprietate  natura.  Some , when 
they  hear  Plato  to  have  held , that  the  world  had  no  beginning , nor  fhall  never 
have  an  end,  do  not  rightly  from  thence  infer , that  Plato  therefore  made  the 
world  co-eternal  with  Cod , becaufe  it  is  one  thing  always  to  be,  and  another 
thing , to  pojfefs  an  endlefs  life  all  at  once,  which  is  proper  to  the  divine  mind. 
Neither  ought  God  to  be  thought  older  than  tie  world,  in  refpefi  of  time,  but 
only  in  refpefi  of  the  fimpiicity  of  his  nature.  To  which  purpofe  he  adds  af- 
terwards, Ilaque  fi  dig  na  rebus  nomina  velimus  imponcre , PJatonem  fequentes , 
Deum  quidem  atermim,  mundum  verb  chcemus  ejje  perpeiuum.  Therefore , if  we- 
would  give  proper  names  to  things  agreeable  to  their  natures , following  Plato, 
we  fioould  fay,  that  God  was  eternal-,  but  the  world  only  perpetual.  But  as 
this  doftrine  of  the  latter  Platonifts  quite  fruftrates  Plato’s  deflgn  in  this  - 

i place, 
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place,  which  was  to  prove  or  aflert  a God,  bceaufe  if  the  world  had  no 
beginning,  though  its  duration  be  never  fo  much  fucceflive,  yet  would  it 
not  follow  from  thence,  that  therefore  it  muft  needs  have  been  made  by  fome 
other  caufe  ; fo  is  it  directly  contrary  to  that  philofopher’s  own  words,  him- 
felf  there  declaring,  that  by  his  <rd  pf. iyevov,  crtum , or  that  which  is  made,  he 
did  not  underhand  only  that,  whofe  duration  is  fucceflive,  but  alfo  to  yevi- 
atus  dpyftv  lyov,  that  which  had  a beginning  of  its  generation , and  to'  did  dpyfit; 
■Tiv'Trr’  dyd.iJ.Evov,  that  which  begun  from  a certain  epocha  of  time  -,  or  that  which 
once  was  not,  and  therefore  muft  needs  be  brought  into  being  by  fome  other 
caufe.  So  that  Plato  there  plainly  fuppofed  all  temporary  beings  once  to 
have  had  a beginning  of  their  duration,  as  he  declareth  in  that  very  Tmaus 
of  his,  that  Time  it  felf  was  not  eternal,  or  without  beginning,  but  made  toge- 
ther with  the  heaven  or  world  and  from  thence  does  he  infer,  that  there 
muft  of  neceflity  be  another  eternal  being,  viz.  fuch  as  hath  both  a perma- 
nent duration,  and  was  without  beginning,  and  was  the  caufe  both  of  time 
and  the  world : forafmuch  as  nothing  can  poflibly  be  made  without  a 
caufe  ; that  is,  nothing,  which  once  was  not,  could  of  -it  felf  come  into 
being,  but  muft  be  produced  by  fome  other  thing  •,  and  fo  at  laft  we  muft 
needs  come  to  fomething,  which  had  no  beginning.  Wherefore  Plato,  thus 
taking  it  for  granted,  that  whatfoever  hath  a temporary  and  flowing  dura- 
tion, was  not  without  beginning  ; as  alfo  that  whatfoever  was  without  be- 
ginning, hath  a permanent  duration  or  Jlanding  eternity  -,  does  thus  ftate  the 
difference  betwixt  uncreated  and  created  beings,  or  betwixt  God  and  crea- 
ture •,  namely,  that  creature  is  that,  whofe  duration  being  temporary  or  fuc- 
Geflive,  once  had  a beginning  *,  and  this  is  his  to  yjvoysvov  yev,  ov  <Js  a’chVo- 
te,  that  which  is  made,  but  never  truly  is,  and  that  which  uV  ah l*  rivQr 
dvxfy.vc  ylliveTxi,  muf  of  necejjity  be  produced  by  fome  caufe ; but  that  whatfoe- 
ver is  without  beginning,  and  hath  a permanent  duration,  is  uncreated  or 
divine  •,  which  is  his  to  ov  y\v  del,  yeve<rtv  Js  sx  lyov,  that  which  always  is,  and 
hath  no  generation , nor  was  ever  made.  Accordingly  as  God  is  ftyled  in  the 
feptuagint  tranflation  of  the  Mofaick  writings,  6 *fLv,  he  that  truly  is. 

Now  as  for  this  didpy  Tlx  or  (punc,  this  eternal  nature,  which  always  is, 
and  was  never  made,  Plato  fpeaks  of  it,  not  Angularly  only,  as  we  Chri- 
ftians  now  do,  but  often  in  the  paganick  way  plurally  alfo  ; as  when,  in  this 
very  Tragus,  he  calls  the  world  t«i»  d'iSlm  Sedv  yiyovoc  dyxXya,  a made  or  cre~ 
cited  image  of  the  eternal  gods.  By  which  eternal  gods  he  there  meant  doubt- 
lefs  that  to  zrpuTov,  and  to  JeCte^ov,  and  to  t^Itov,  that  firft , and  fecond,  and 
third,  which,  in  his  fecond  epiftle  to  Dionyftus , he  makes  to  be  the  principles 
of  all  things  •,  that  is,  his  trinity  of  divine  hypoftafes,  by  whofe  concurrent- 
efficiency,  and  according  to  whofe  image  and  iikenefs,  the  whole  was  made  \ 
as  Plotinus  alfo  plainly  declareth  in  thefe  words  of  his  before  cited,  »t^> 

uh  o x.6<ry'&‘  eixdv  del  tix.ovfoy.evoc,  emxOTUv  ytv  tv  -arpooTB  x,  t«  beurepv,  f tv  rft- 

t»-  This  world  is  an  image  always  iconized,  or  perpetually  renewed  (as  the  image 
in  a glafs  is)  of  that  firft , fecond,  and  third  principle , which  are  always Jland- 
ing  \ that  is,  fixed  in  eternity,  and  were  never  made.  For  thus  Eufebius  re- 
cords, 
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cords,  that  the  ancient  interpreters  of  Plato  expounded  this  firft,  fecond  and 
third  of  his  in  the  foremen tioned  epiftle,  of  a trinity  of  Gods  ; txZtx  ol  tsv  pr. 
IlXoij uvx  a(f>sTv  zrsicuys'.oi,  enl  tov  upurov  3’fo'u  olvdyntriv,  inns  to'  Aslrspov  x'niov,  e.zc 

x)  tGtou  tP  r»  xoVpxa 'fup^v,  ©£o'u  TpiVov  f,  otvTvjv  ojfoysm  eTvar  Phefe  things  do 
the  interpreters  of  Plato  refer  to  the  firft  God , and  to  the  fecond  caufe  ; and 
to  the  third  the  foul  of  the  world,  they  calling  this  alfo  the  third  God.  Where- 
fore we  think  there  is  good  realbn  to  conclude,  that  thofe  eternal  or  un- 
created gods  of  Plato  in  his  Pirn  sens,  whofe  image  or  flattie  this  whole  ge- 
nerated or  created  world  is  faid  by  him  to  be,  were  no  other  than  his  tri- 
nity of  divine  hypoflales,  the  makers  or  creators  thereof.  And  it  was  be- 
fore (as  we  conceive)  rightly  gueffed,  that  Cicero  alfo  was  to  be  underftood 
of  the  lame  eternal  Gods,  as  Platonizing,  when  he  affirmed  ; A diis  omnia 
a principio  fall  a,  Phat  all  things  were  at  firft  made  by  the  gods  ; and  a provi- 
dentid  deorum  mundum  & omnes  mundi  partes  conftitutas  ejfe  ; Phat  the  world 
and  all  its  parts  were  confti tuted  by  the  providence  of  the  gods  \ 


But  that  the  fecond  hypoftafis  in  Plato’s,  trinity,  viz.  Mind  or  Intellefh, 
though  faid  to  have  been  generated,  or  to  have  proceeded  by  way  of  ema- 
nation from  the  firft  called  Pagathon , the  Good,  was  notwithfianding  unque- 
ftionably  acknowledged  to  have  been  eternal,  or  without  beginning,  might 
be  proved  by  many  exprefs  teflimonies  of  the  moft  genuine  Platonilts : but 
we  fhall  here  content  our  felves  only  with  two,  one  of  Plotinus  writing  thus 
concerning  it,  Etui.  5.  /.  I.  C.  6.  ixnoldv  Is  r,y.7v  sfiuifsvstr  i?  r\  iv  yftvu,  rev  Xoyov 
5r£p»  tm  ail  oyruv  zrsm/xzvo^,  &c.  Let  all  temporal  generation  here  be  quite  ba- 
nijhed  from  our  thoughts,  whilft  we  treat  of  things  eternal,  or  fuch  as  always 
are,  we  attributing  generation  to  them  only  in  refpefl  of-caufality  and  order , 
but  not  of  time.  And  though  Plotinus  there  fpeak  particularly  of  the  fe- 
cond hypoftafis  or  Nous,  yet  does  he  afterwards  extend  the  fame  alfo  to  the 
third  hypoftafis  of  that  trinity,  called  Pfyche,  or  the  mundane  foul  ; which 
is  there  laid  by  him  likewife  to  be  the  word  of  the  fecond,  as  that  fecond 
was  the  word  of  the  firft;  Koc»  to'  ys'xjdy.svov  xno  xoclrlovg's  Na,  Nav  e>Wi,  x) 
xpsnluv]  dnavruv  Nar,  oti  t xXXx  y.sr  odrov,  olov  x)  57  4/UX'^  tdyo;  i/a,  x)  ivCysix  nf, 

.Cl<nr£o  au  to;  ex-eivs*  Phat  which  is  generated  from  what  is  better  than  mind,  can 
be  no  other  than  mind,  becaufe  mind  is  the  left  of  all  things,  and  everything 
elfe  is  after  it,  and  junior  to  it,  as  Pfyche  or  Soul , which  is  in  like  manner 
the  word  of  mind,  and  a certain  energy  thereof,  as  Mind  is  the  word  and  ener- 
gy of  the  firft  good.  The  other  teftimony  is  of  Porphyrins , cited  by  St.  Cyril 
out  of  the  fourth  book  of  his  philofophick  hiftory,  where  he  fets  down  the 
doctrine  of  Plato  after  this  manner;  eiWuIoj  n Xxtwvos  •nrspl  t?  ’a  yuri  ax^r  xnb 


rlrv  Tcb-rroy  Tin*  ou6pw7roi?  x-jsnivoy-rov  vav  ytvs&xt  te  oXov  x)  xah'  'sxvtov  vtpsrurx, 

iv  (A  (fi  t*  ovltag  oljx,  x,  r\  Esi 7*  iptx  twu  ovl.wv’  0 dt  x)  ztputuk;  xxXov  x)  xvtoxx Xov, 

Tnxp  sx.tu  ttjj  xxXXoms  to  e$o;’  sxpoxX^s  Is  zrpoxtw vioj  xns  xnlu  Ta  hsi  upy.x- 

/ ,/  ->\\>  \ , * / % / \ 
y. ivo;,  x'JToytvviTo;  . cov  xenon xro:^  a yx.p  sv.stvii  xn/ajotsva  to^of  yinzriv  ryv  TaTa  r\  n^o~ 

*<fo?  yiyovtv,  xXXx.  TaVa  zrxpsXQ ovfog  xvroyb'jus  zx  fha,  nrxp sXOovIoz  Is  iv.  xn  x.p’gh; 

Tjuof  gpovixrq,  in  a yxp  y^pbvo;  m’  xXXd.  ill  'gpov  a ytvoyijv  neo<;  an  tov  ir>  rt-o 
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dypovo;  yx^  del  fj.ovo<;  alum:  0 v»f  Plato  thus  declarcth  concerning  the  fir  ft 
good , that  from  it  was  generated  a certain  mind  inccmprehenfible  to  mortals  \ in 
which  fubfifiing  by  it  felf,  are  contained  the  things , that  truly  are , and  the  ef- 
fences  of  all  beings.  This  is  the  firfi  fair , and  pulchritude  it  felf  which  pro- 
ceeded or  fprung  out  of  God  from  all  eternity  as  its  caufe , but  notwithftanding 
after  a peculiar  manner , as  felf -begotten , and  as  its  own-parent.  For  it  was 
not  begotten  from  that , as  any  way  moved  towards  its  generation  ; but  it  pro- 
ceeded from  God  as  it  were  felf-begottenly.  And  that  not  from  any  temporal 
beginnings  there  being  as  yet  no  fuch  thing  as  time  ; nor  when  time  was  after- 
wards made,  did  it  any  way  affebt  him  \ for  Mind  is  always  timelefs , and  alone 
eternal.  Here,  beftdes  the  eternity  of  Mind  or  Intellect,  the  fecond  divine 
hypoftafis  in  the  Platonick  trinity,  there  are  other  Arrange  and  unufual  expref- 
fions  concerning  it ; for  though  it  be  acknowledged  to  have  been  generated 
from  the  firft  original  Deity,  yet  is  it  called  xurovxTwp  and  aJ-ro^tWo?,  its  own- 
parent,  and  its  own-offspring,  and  faid  to  have  fprung  out  ui noyovut,  felf- 
begottenly. 


- 'Now  becaufe  this  is  fo  great  a riddle  or  myftery,  it  is  worth  the  while  to 
confider  its  true  meaning  and  the  ground  thereof ; which  is  thus  declared 
by  Porphyrius.  Mind,  though  it  fprung  from  the  firfi  good  or  fupreme  Deity 
from  eternity,  yet  is  it  faid  to  be  felf-begotten , becaufe  ft  did  not  fpring  from 
that,  as  any  ways  moved  towards  its  generation,  but  as  always  ftanding  ftill 
■f  or  quiefeent.  Which  do&rine  was  before  delivered  by  Plotinus  after  this 
j manner  ; » xivv\Qtvl<&J  (Pxteov  yfyvE&xi,  ft  ydp  xtvr,6 eV7(§H  avT#  t:  yiTuono,  rfirov  dzd 

EKE  ivy  TO  yi\lby.EVOV  fXETX  T TV  i WYITIV  XV  yiyVOlTi,  X $EVT(^OV’  Oil  XV  XXEIvilTX  Ov']Qr>> 

fir*  $evtecov  y.ir  «uro,  u 7rgo<rvFJTXvl@J,  x$s  fjxXmflivloc,  a Je  xriyQevT of,  vvros 

av to.  That , which  was  immediately  generated  from  the  firfi , did  not  proceed 
from  it  as  any  ways  moved  towards  its  generation,  becaufe  then  it  would  not 
have  been  the  fecond,  but  the  third  after  that  motion.  Wherefore  if  there  be 
any  fecond  after  that  firfi  good,  it  mufi  needs  proceed  from  that  firfi , as  re- 
maining immoveable , and  not  fo  much  as  actively  confenting  thereto , nor  willing 
it,  which  would  be  motion.  Now  this  in  Porphyrius  his  language  is  para- 
phrafed  to  be,  a being  produced  from  the  firft  good  or  ^original  Deity, 
Toybvw,  felf-begottenly , or  in  a way  of  felf-genration.  But  the  plain  mean- 
ing thereof  feems  to  be  no  other  than  this,  that  though  this  fecond  divine 
hypoftafis  did  indeed  proceed  from  the  firft  God,  yet  was  it  not  produced 
thence  after  a creaturely,  or  in  a creating  way,  by  the  arbitrary  will  and 
command  thereof,  or  by  a particular  fiat  of  the  fupreme  Deity,  but  by  way 
of  natural  and  neceftary  emanation.  Neither  was  Porphyrius  Angular  in  this 
language,  we  finding  the  very  fame  expreftion,  of  xvtottxtu^  and  uiroyovoe, 
felf-pareni  and  felf-begotten , in  Jamblichus  his  myfteries ; where  it  is  likewife 
by  him  applied  not  to  the  firft  principle  of  all,  but  to  a fecond  divine  hy- 
poftafis 1 , X7T0  Je  Til  EVO;  TSTK,  0 XVT CCfXrj  Sf&f  EayTo'll  E^SXx/X^E,  $10  xt,  X'UTO'TTXTUp 

*2  avToymo;.  From  this  one , the felf -fuffic  ient  God  made  him  felf  to  Jhine  forth  into 
light  ■,  and  therefore  is  he  called  Sui-Pater,  and  Scipfo-genitus  his  own  father,  and 
felf-begotten.  But  of  this  God  or  divine  hypoftafis  in  Jamblichus  more  afterward. 
We  cannotjuftify  fuch  kind  of  language  as  this  in  the  ChriftianTrinity, becaufe 


we 


* Jambhch.  ck  MyHeriis  yEgyptior.  Sett.  VIII.  cap.  II.  p.  158. 
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we  have  no  warrant  for  it  from  the  fcripture  ; though  we  are  not  ignorant 
that  fome  late  divines  have  ventured  to  call  theChriftian  Logos  after  the  fame 
manner  xvToSeov,  and  ex feipfo  Deum , God  from  bimfelf 
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Dionyfius  Petavius  having  rightly  declared  the  doftrine  of  Arius , after 
this  manner,  that  the  Father  was  the  only  eternal  God,  and  that  the  Son, 
or  Word,  was  a creature  made  by  him  in  time,  and  out  of  nothing  ; that  is, 
after  he  had  not  been  produced  into  being ; fubjoins  thefe  words ; In  ea  verb  ve  Jrtn.  1.  r. 
prcfeffione , quod  fuprd  memoravi , planiffime  conftat , germanum  Platonicum  c , s § 2- 
Arium  extitiffie,  From  the  prof  effion  of  this  dotirine , it  is  moft  undeniably  ma- 
nifeft  (what  was  before  affirmed)  that  Arius  was  a german  or  genuine  difciplerY\pzo\n„ . 
of  Plato's.  But  from  what  we  have  now  cited  out  of  Plato  himfelf,  andp.  58] 
others  of  his  moft  genuine  followers,  it  is  certain,  that  Petavius  (though 
otherwife  learned  and  induftrious)  was  herein  grofly  miftaken,  and  that  Anus 
was  no  Platonift  at  all.  And  indeed  for  either  Plato  or  Plotinus  to  have  de- 
nied the  eternity  of  thatfecond  hypoftafis  of  his,  called  Nous,  or  Logos , and 
the  fon  of  the  firft,  would  have  been  ail  one  as  if  they  ftiould  have  denied 
the  eternity  of  Wifdom  and  Underftanding  itfelf;  becaufe,  according  to 
them,  this  fecond  hypoftafis  is  elTentially  nothing  but  xvloropix,  original. 

Wifdom  it  felf,  and  conlequently,  that  very  Wifdom,  by  which  God  himfelf. 
is  wife.  Which  how  far,  or  in  what  fenfe  it  is  true,  we  do  not  here  dis- 
pute. Neverthelefs,  Athanafius  feems  to  have  been  fully  of  the  fame 
Opinion  with  them  herein',  from  this  paffage  of  his  ; Kx\  aoplx  xxftnxr>e  Sait.  Dion. 
fn»  o Kdpi©-1,  r)  hx  irk  xXXy;  <rotyiX<;  Zs'lnsp©*,  xWx  Juon^->  »r a tx  ttxvIx  Tom.  I. p.  567. 

Tmrokxvj  0 TTXjft,  &c.  Our  Lord  is  both  wifdom  and  truth , neither  is  he 
fecond  from  any  other  wifdom  ; but  it  is  he  alone , by  whom  the  Father  made  all 
things.  And  again,  art  y?g  xly^r  irk  0 ra  Xoyx  nxA^,  for  the  Father  of  the 
Word  is  not  properly  himfelf  the  Word.  And  vx  yv  A oy(&>  0 rov  Aoym 
y.svo;,  yv  y<xf>  0 Aoyo;  7 rf;  xck  Qiov.  '£o(pix  ysyswylxi  0 K.vos<&‘-  oCy.  yv  oZv  <xc(plx  0 
ryv  cofpixv  xvsl;"  syu  yxg  yyyv,  (py<r k,  y 7 r^oirs^xipsv'  Fhat  was  not  IV 5/ d,  which 

produced  the  IVord , for  the  JVord  was  with  God.  The  Lord  is  IVifdcm , there- 
fore that  was  not  Wifdom , which  produced  IVifdom , that  fpeaks  thus  of  her 
felf \ His  delight  was  with  me.  But  thofe  latter  words  he  citeth  with  ap- 
probation out  of  Dionyfius  Bifhop  of  Alexandria.  And  the  fame  Athanafius 
affirmeth  Arius , on  the  contrary,  to  have  maintained,  that  there  was  another 
Word  and  Wifdom  fenior  to  that  Word  and  Wifdom  in  our  Saviour  Chrift. 

To  conclude,  no  Platonift  in  the  world  ever  denied  the  eternity  of  that  Nous, 
or  univerfal  Mind , which  is  the  fecond  hypoftafis  of  their  trinity;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  as  hath  been  already  obferved,  fome  of  them  feemed  rather  to 
attribute  too  much  to  it,  in  calling  it  ui-rovNxg  and  xlrlyovo j,  its  own  pa- 
rent and  its  own  offftpring,  as  that  which  was  felf- begotten,  though  this  but 
in  a certain  myitical  fenfe ; they  otherwife  not  denying  it  to  have  proceeded 
alio,  from  the  firft  good,  and  to  be  the  off-fpring  thereof.  Wherefore. 

Plato , who  fuppofed  the  world  not  to  have  been  eternal,  afierting  the  eter- ,page  {r(?< 
nity  of  that  fecond  hypoftafis  of  his  trinity,  thereby  plainly  made  it  to  be  no  [Tom  l. 
creature,  according  to  Athanafius  his  own  doctrine,  si  dims  inv  ° yok,  At}Pcr  >n 
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r\-j  KTicrfxxy  ti  <Je  hti<t fj,ct  Tufyuvu,  vk  ?,v  xl&os.  If  the  Son  he  eternal , he  was  no 
creature  and , on  the  contrary , if  he  he  a creature , he  was  not  eternal. 

Neither  is  there  any  force  at  all  in  that  teftimony  of  Macrohius  l,  whi  ch 
Petavius  urgeth  to  the  contrary  *,  wherein  the  fir  ft  Caufe  is  faid  de  fe  men- 
tem  creaffie , to  have  created  Mind  from  it  felf  \ and  again  this  Mind,  anitnam 
fe  creafje,  to  have  created  from  it  felf foul  becaufe  it  is  certain,  that  thefe  an  - 
tient  Pagans  did  not  then  fo  ftri&ly  confine  that  word  creare , (as  we  Chriftians 
now  do)  to  that  narrow  fenfe  and  notion,  of  the  production  of  things  in  time  ; 
but  ufed  it  generally  for  all  manner  of  production  or  efficiency.  But  the 
chief  ground  of  Petavius’s  miftake  herein,  befides  his  prejudice  againft  Plato- 
nifm  in  general,  was  his  not  diftinguiffiing  betwixt  that  fpurious  trinity  of 
fome  Platonifts,  wherein  the  third  hypoftafis  was  the  whole  animated  world, 
(which  gave  him  occafion  to  write  thus,  fertius  verb  Deus  manifefte  creatus 
ah  iifdem  Platonicis  putatur , quern  & Koin^x  nominant ; ) and  that  other  doc- 
trine of  thofe,  who  made  it  not  to  be  the  world  it  felf,  that  is  a creature,  but 
the  opificer  or  creator  thereof. 


But  we  grant,  that  there  may  be  fome  more  reafon  to  make  a queftion, 
whether  Plato  himfelf  held  the  eternity  of  the  mundane  foul  (commonly  faid  to 
be  the  third  hypoftafis  of  his  trinity)  or  no  ; becaufe  in  his  Timaus,  though 
he  acknowledged  it  to  be  fenior  to  the  world,  yet  does  he  feem  to  attribute 
a temporary  generation,  or  nativity  to  it.  Neverthelefs,  it  is  no  way  pro- 
bable, that  Plato’s  third  principle  of  all  things,  in  his  epiftle  to  Dionyftus , 
and  that  Pfyche , or  CWofhis,  which  is  the  only  God,  that  in  his  tenth  de 
Legibus  he  goes  about  to  prove  againft  the  Atheifts,  fhould  ever  not  have 
been  ; and  therefore  it  is  moft  reafonable  to  compound  this  bufinefs,  thus,  by 
fuppofing,  with  Plotinus  and  others,  that  Plato  held  a double  Pfyche,  oi» 
foul,  one  iyr.oo-y.iov,  or  mundane , which  is,  as  it  were,  the  concrete  form  of 
this  corporeal  world  *,  whereby  this  world  is  properly  made  an  animal,  and  a 
fecond,  or  created  God  ; another  oirEproo-yiov,  fupramundane , or  feparate  ; and 
which  is  notfo  much  the  form,  as  the  artificer  of  the  world.  The  firft  of 
_ 5 which  two  Plotinus , calling  it  the  heavenly  Venus , thus  defcribeth  •,  t m Js 

] wgxvlxv  A Eyoyivtiv,  ex  Kpovts  vov  out©-’  ekeivov,  xvxfrn  3’EtorxTr, v eIvxi,  evS-uj  e£ 

xotov  cck^xtov  xrvpxTOU,  [aei'vxcxv  xvw  coj  ju ,y\  Je  eh;  tx  Trfe  eA 9e7v,  [-^vte  iS'EXytrxo’xv, 

jU,l 1TE  $VVXy.SVW,  QTl  %V  (pVOTEWS  jJ-V  XXTX  TX  X.XTOO  (pVITXV  (3xiVElV.  Kwfifrv  olcTXV  TIVX 

vttoc~x<tiv,  Xj  xy-EToyov  uAv;  o jgixv  ovev  xvtyij  tov  lu  rivnlovTo,  tw  xy.rn ogx  eivoci  vju  at 
9eov  xvhs  Jncaiwf,  ou  Sx'ty.ovx  e’i7tci,  olyirlov  oocrxv,  xj  rxSxoxv  i (ft  exvtti;,  6cc. 
o3-f V GU<?  XU  EKUEITOly  Vd  E%YlgTYiy.Evri  TTOAu  yX AAw,  ft  fi XV  Eyoi  'f  XVT »,  0 tTOV  XOTOV 
OTEpiXxfXITEt  Elf  XVTOV  (TWYlgTriyEVOV ' EpEVOXEVYI  Je  T10  KpOVU,  V £(  (3oJAe»  Tip  7Txlfl 

too  Kpovov  elfixvu),  ivrigynvE  te  vpbg  xutcv  jg)  uxeico 9y,  f)  ipx^E^Tx  eom tx  iymntjE, 
This  heavenly  Venus,  which  they  affirm  to  have  been  begotten  from  Saturn, 
that  is , from  a perfect  Mind  or  Intellect , mufl  needs  he  that  rrofi  divine  foul 
( the  third  archical  hypoftafis ) which  being  immediately  begotten.,  ure  from  that 
which  is  pure,  always  remains  above,  fo  that  it  neither  car,  nor  will  ever  de- 
fc  end  down  to  thefe  lower  things , fo  as  to  be  immerfed  in  them  , it  being  of 

fuch 


* JnSomn.  Scipion.  Lib.  I.  cap.  XIV.  p.  73. 
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fuch  a nature , as  is  not  inclinable  to  fink , lapfe  downward.  A certain  fepa- 

rate  fubjlance,  which  doth  not  at  all  partake  of  matter,  as  the  fable  intimated. ', 
when  it  called  it  motherlefs •,  and  therefore  may  it  well  be  ftyled  by  us,  not  a de- 
mon, but  a god.  Whence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  this  foul  can  never  fall,  it  being 
much  more  clofely  united  and  connected  with  that  immoveable  Mind  or  Intellect, 
than  that  light , which  is  circumfufed  about  the  fun,  is  connected  with  the 
fun.  ’This  Venus  therefore  following  Chronus,  or  rather  the  father  of  Chronus, 
Uranus,  aiding  towards  it,  and  being  enamoured  with  it,  begat  love,  Xwpi <rm 
ixslvriv  rrni  \J XiyovTEc,  t w 7t^wtu;  tXXxp.Trwxv  rw  vpavu,  >£t ov  i'porx 

thtov  Swope 9x.  Moreover,  as  we  call  this  foul  it  felf  feparate,  fo  is  this 
love  of  it,  or  begotten  by  it,  a feparate  love.  After  which,  he  fpeaks  of 
another  foul  of  the  world,  which  is  not  feparate  from  it,  but  clofdy  con- 
joined therewith,  he  calling  it  a lower  Venus  and  Love ; namely,  that  other 
Venus,  which  in  the  fable  is  faid  to  have  been  begotten  from  Jupiter  him- 
felf  (the  fuperior  foul  of  the  world)  and  Dione , a watry  nymph.  We  con- 
clude therefore,  that  though  this  lower  mundane  foul,  might,  according  to 
Plato , have  a temporary  production  together  with  the  world,  or  before  it ; yet 
that  other  fuperiour  and  molt  divine  foul,  which  Plotinus  calls  the  heavenly 
Venus  and  Love,  the  fon  of  Chronus  without  a mother,  and  which  was  truly 
die  third  hypoltafis  of  Plato's  trinity,  was  eternal,  and  without  beginning. 
And  thus,  according  to  the  forementioned  principle  of  Athanafius,  none  of 
thefe  three  hypoltafes  of  Plato's  trinity  were  creatures,  but  all  of  them  divine 
and  uncreated.  , • : a 


Which  to  make  yet  more  evident,  we  fhall  further  obferve,  firft,  that 
Plato  himfelf,  in  that  fecond  epiftle  of  his  to  Dionyfius , after  he  had  mentioned 
his  firft,  fecond  and  third;  that  is,  his  trinity  of  divine  hypoltafes,  imme- 
diately fubjoins  thefe  words  : 'H  iv  dvQguirlvy  (puyi),  n -egl  T*  xvtk  oftye rxi  px9slj 
Troi  cctIm  lo,  (3A£7ra(r«  tig  roc  dv rrf  cvyyEvr i,  uv  vSev  ixxvws  r«  Je  (3x7 iXsuj 

Tregi,  uv  sTttov,  » cTev  tc»8to*  fihe  mind  of  man  (as  parturient,)  has  always  a 
great  defire  to  know  what  thefe  things  are,  and  to  that  end  does  it  look  upon 
things  cognate  to  it,  which  are  all  inefficient,  imperfedi  and  heterogeneous. 

But  in  that  King  of  all  things,  and  in  the  other,  fecond  and  third , which  I 
fpa'ke  of,  there  is  nothing  of  this  kind ; that  is,  nothing  like  to  thefe  created 
things. 

Secondly,  the  three  hypoltafes  of  Plato's  trinity  are  not  only  all  eternal, 
but  alfo  neceflarily  exiftent,  and  abfolutely  undeltroyable.  For  the  firft  ol 
them  can  no  more  exift  without  the  fecond,  nor  the  firft  and  fecond  without 
the  third,  than  original  light  can  exift  without  its  fplendour,  corufcation,  or 
effulgency.  And  Plotinus , writing  againft  fome  Gnofticks  in  his  time,  who 
would  make  more  of  thefe  divine  hypoltafes,  or  principles,  than  three,  con- 
cludes, that  there  can  be  neither  more  of  them,  nor  fewer,  in  this  manner  ; 
a roivvv  ail  t(p  erigtzc  ugX01?  *£VSW,  xXXx  tut o vparWy-pSKSc,  tlra  vav  per  auro  > tfiEn.l.  /p.c.  i, 

VOUV  7 rpWTMJ,  EtTX  tpUJ)£»ni  itA£T<*  V?V"  CCJT7)  yxp  T Y.%  TX  (pWl’J,  p’OTE  7 r>.£(ij  7 IS  E&CU  l[p.  ] 

b>  rw  V075TM,  pWE  eXcItIm'  e’ite  ydg  eXxtJu,  »i  rO  nxiiTo'  'pw  a<nvY  r)  vaj;  k)  to 

veurov,  dxK  on  it Egx  aAAriAwv  eJ'e tyOri  TroXXxyf.  Xeettov  Je  iTntnchj/stojai 
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Tid  irccpo'jTij  tl  vXtiu  rovruvy  Sec.  Wherefore  we  ought  not  to  entertain  any  other 
principles,  hut  having  placed  firft  the  femple  good , to  fet  Mind , or  the  fupreme 
Intellect  next  after  it,  and  then  the  univerfal  Soul  in  the  third  place,  lor  this 
is  the  right  order , according  to  nature , neither  to  make  more  intelligihles , (or 
univerfal  principles)  nor  yet  fewer  than  thefe  three.  For  he,  that  will  contract 
the  number,  and  make  fewer  of  them,  mujl  of  neceffity  either  fuppofe  Soul  and 
Mind  to  he  the  fame , or  elfc  Mind  and  the  firjl  Good.  But  that  all  thefe  three 
are  diverfe  from  one  another , hath  been  often  demonftrated  by  us.  It  remains  now 
to  confider , that  if  there  be  more  than  thefe  three  principles,  what  natures 
they  fhould  be,  &c. 


Thirdly,  as  all  thefe  three  Platonick  hypoftafes  are  eternal  and  necefiarily 
exiftent,  fo  are  they  plainly  fuppofed  by  them,  not  to  be  particular,  but 
univerfal  beings ; that  is,  fuch  as  do  irtpityiiv  to  oMv,  contain  and  comprehend 
the  whole  world  under  them,  and  prefide  over  all  things ; which  is  all  one  as 
to  fay,  that  they  are  each  of  them  infinite  and  omnipotent.  For  which  rea- 
fon  are  they  alfo  called,  by  Platonick  writers,  dpyx\  and  od'mx,  and  fapmpyo  1, 
principles , and  caufes,  and  opificers  of  the  whole  world.  Firft,  as  for  Nsu?, 
Mind,  or  Underfunding  ; whereas  the  old  philofophers  before  Plato,  as  Anax- 
agoras, Archelaus , &c.  and  Arifiotle  after  him,  fuppofed  Mind  and  Un- 
derftanding  to  be  the  very  firft  and  higheft  principle  of  all;  which  alfo  the 
magick  or  Chaldee  oracles  take  notice  of,  as  the  moft  common  opinion  of 
mankind, 

' Ou  irpurov  loci  tSvix  di/fyuv. 


That,  Mind  is  generally  by  all  men  look'd  upon , as  the  fir f and  highefl  God : 
Plato  confidering,  that  Unity  was,  in  order  of  nature,  before  number  and 
multiplicity ; and  that  there  mud  be  N<wo\  before  No~?,  an  Intelligible  before 
Intellect ; fo  that  knowledge  could  not  be  the  firft  ; and  laftly,  that  there  is  a 
good  tranfcending  that  of  knowledge ; made  one  moft  fimple  Good,  the 
fountain  and  original  of  all  things,  and  the  firft  divine  hypoftafis;  and  Mind 
or  Intellect  only  the  fecond  next  to  it,  but  infeparable  from  it,  and  moft 
nearly  cognate  with  it.  For  which  caufe,  in  his  Philebus  % though  he  agrees 
thus  far  with  thofe  other  ancient  philofophers,  «ti  tou  w-cuit©?  Nou?  &pxu, 
that  Mind  always  rules  over  the  whole  univerfe  ; yet  does  he  add  afterwards, 
on  NoOV  eV»  yevovrve  tou  ttuvtuv  ohriou,  that  Mind  is  ( not  abfolutely  the  firfi  prin- 
ciple, but)  cognate  with  the  caufe  of  all  things  ; and  that  therefore  it  rules 
over  all  things,  with,  and  in  a kind  of  fubordination  to  that  firft  principle, 
which  is  Pagathon , or  the  Higheft  Good:  Where,  when  Plato  affirms,  that 
Mind,  or  his  fecond  divine  hypoftafis,  is  ye vovrm  with  the  firft,  it  is  all 
one  as  if  he  fhould  have  laid,  that  it  is  cvfyme,  and  ofioeMs,  and  o^o- 
yivv;,  with  it  ; all  which  words  are  ufed  by  Athanafius , as  fynonymous 
with  oyceic !©->,  co-effential,  or  con-fubftantial.  So  that  Plato  here  plainly 
and  exprefly  agrees,  or  fymbolizes,  not  with  the  do&rine  of  Arius, 
but  with  that  of  the  Nicene  council,  and  Athanafius ; that  the  fecond 
hypoftafis  of  the  Trinity,  whether  called  Mind,  or  Word,  or  Son,  is  not 

higojtrifSy, 

l Oper.  p.  So.  Edit.  Ficiqi. 
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but  ym'rt jj  or  opoxcw,  co-ejfential  or  con-fubfiantial  with  the  firft ; 
and  therefore  not  a creature. 

And  then,  as  for  the  third  hypoftafis,  called  Pfyche,  or  the  fuperiour  murt- 
dane  foul,  Plato  in  his  Cratylus , bellowing  the  name  of  Zeus,  that  is,  of  the 
fupreme  God  upon  it,  and  etymologizing  the  fame  from  £yv,  adds  thele 
words  concerning  it  ; a yap  ffk  rip iv  f,  toi?  a.KKoiq  txraTjv,  ori;  low  amog  pa. AXov 
t»  iyv,  « o'  a.px,m  T£  f>  |3*(r»A£u?  tuv  zrctvrwv’  'There  is  nothing , which  is  more  the 
caufe  of  life  to  us  and  other  animals , /£#//  prince  and  king  of  dll  things  ; 

/ivz/  therefore  God  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Zeus,  becaufe  it  is  by  him , that 
all  animals  live.  And  yet  that  all  this  was  properly  meant  by  him  of  the 
third  hypoftafis  of  his  trinity,  called  Pfyche , is  manifeft  from  thofe  words  of 
his  that  follow;  where  he  expounds  the  poetick  mythology  before  mentioned, 
making  Zeus  to  be  the  fon  of  Chronos  ; tvXoyw  Jt,  pryccx-, % rtvof  JuzvoG;  ly.yovn 
iTvoci  to  v Aii r,  It  is  agreeable  to  reafon , that  Zeus  jhould  be  the  progeny  or  off- 
ering of  a certain  great  mind.  Now  inyovo;  and  ytvbrv;  are  equivalent 
terms  alfo  ; and  therefore  Plato  here  makes  the  third  hypoftafis  of  his  trini- 
ty likewife  to  be  opoxmog,  co-ejfential  with  the  fecond  ; as  he  elfewhere  made 
the  fecond  co-effential  with  thefirft. 

It  is  true,  that  by  the  fopi 'afros,  or  Opificer  in  Plato,  is  commonly  meant 
Nous  or  Intellect,  his  fecond  hypoftafis;  ( Plotinus  affirming  as  much,  fapt-  j?w-  5 
Hjyyos  o'  nxaT&'ji,  The  Demiurgus  to  Plato  is  Intellect.)  Neverthelefs,  both  j^P- 
Amelins,  and  Plotinus , and  other  Platonifts,  called  his  third  hypoftafis  alfo 
Svplxsyw,  the  artificer  or  opificer  of  the  whole  word  ; fome  of  them  making 
him  to  be  the  fecond  from  Mind  or  Intellect  ; others  the  third  from  the  lirft 
Good,  the  fupreme  caufe  of  all  things  ; who  was  by  Atticus  and  Amelius 
ftyled  Demiurgus  alfo.  Wherefore,  as  was  before  fuggefted,  according  to 
the  genuine  and  ancient  Platonick  dodlrine,  all  thefe  three  hypoftafes  were 
the  joint-creators  of  the  whole  world,  and  of  all  things  befides  themfelves; 
as  Ficinns  more  than  once  declares  the  tenour  thereof,  Hi  Tres  uno  quo  dam  pn  piot  £».  i. 
confenfu  omnia  producunt , Thefe  three  with  one  common  confent  produce  all  l.  z. 
things  ; and  before  him  Proclus  x,  zravret  uv-h^rnTon  t»  tvog  SG.  G plv  f 
All  things  depend  upon  the  firfi  One,  by  Mind  and  Soul ; and  accordingly  we 
fhall  conclude  in  the  words  of  Porphyrins,  that  the  true  and  real  Deity,  ac- 
cording to  Plato,  extends  j:o  three  divine  hypoftafes,  the  Lift  whereof  is 
Pfyche  or  Soul.  , . 

From  all  which  it  appears,  that  Arius  did  not  fo  much  Platonize,  as 
the  Nicene  fathers  and  Atkanafius  ; who  notwithftanding  made  not  Plato,  but 
the  Scripture,  together  with  reafon  deducing  natural  confequences  therefrom, 
their  foundation.  And  that  the  Platonick  trinity  was  a certain  middle  thing 
alfo  betwixt  the  dodlrine  of  Sabellius  and  that  of  Arius , it  being  neither  a > 
trinity  of  words  only,  or  logical  notions,  or  meer  modes,  but  a trinity  of 
hypoftafes  ; nor  yet  a jumbled  confufion  of  God  and  creature  (things  heter- 

oufious) 

8 Comment,  in  Timaeum  Piaton.  llh.  i.  p.  66. 
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ou  Pious)  together  ; neither  the  Pecond  nor  third  of  them  being  creatures, 
or  made  in  time,  but  all  eternal,  infinite,  and  creators. 


But  that  it  may  yet  more  fully  appear,  how  far  die  moft  refined  Plato- 
nick  and  Parmenidian,  or  Pythagorick  trinity,  doth  either  agree,  or  difagree 
with  the  Scripture  dodtrine,  and  that  of  the  Chriftian  church  in  feveral  ages  •, 
we  lliall  here  further  obferve  two  things  concerning  it.  The  firft  whereof 
is  this,  that  though  the  genuine  Platomfts  and  Pythagoreans  fuppofed  none 
of  their  three  archical  hypoftafes  to  be  indeed  creatures,  but  all  of  them  eter- 
nal, neceffarily  exiftent,  and  univerfal  or  infinite,  and  confequently  creators 
of  the  whole  world  *,  yet  did  they  neverthelefs  affert  an  efiential  dependence 
of  the  fecond  hypoftafis  upon  the  firft,  as  alfo  of  the  third  both  upon  the 
firft  and  fecond  ; together  with  a gradual  fubordination  in  them.  Thus 
Plotinus , writing  of  the  generation  of  the  eternal  Intellect,  which  is  the 
fecond  in  the  Platonick  trinity,  and  anfwers  to  the  Son  or  Word  in  the  Chri- 
Emt  <f.  / 1 ftian;  To  at)  teAejcv,  chi  x}  d'l'pcv  ymx,  x)  EAATTONJe  ixvtu  ycvvx.  T l 
r.6.  [p- 48. 0'jjy  pspyj  zn'iPt  tk  rsXctorxT>s  Xeye iv  ; y.riPlv  xF  aura  ysvvxv,  v too  y.iyig~x  y.sr  xvto;’ 
Miyis~ov  Pi  /*£t'  xjtcv  Na?  APtsocv.  YLx)  yxg  opx  0 Naf  ejeei vov,  x)  PTrxi  xItu  y.ov a* 
ixipj®*  Pc  Turn  a’hv.  Kod  to'  yswuixivov  xi to  xgtirlov®*  w,  vxv  tivxi'  Kocl  kpiItJuv  utzxv- 
t coo  0 Na?,  on  r xXXx  yir  xlrov.  O lov  x)  « A oytigp  vS  x)  r\  mpyetx  ti?.  Fhat 

•which  is  always  perfect , generates  what  is  eternal , and  that  which  it  gene- 
rates, is  always  lefs  than  it  Jclf.  What  Jhall  we  therefore  fay  of  the  mofl  abfo- 
lutely  per  fell  Being  of  all?  Does  that  produce  nothing  from  it  felf?  or  rather 
does  it  not  produce  the  greatejl  of  all  things  after  it  ? Now  the  greatefl  of  all 
things  after  the  mofl  abfolutely  perfect  Being , is  Mind  or  Intellect  and  this  is 
Jecond  to  it.  For  Mind  beholdeth  this  as  its  father , and  ftandeth  in  need  of 
nothing  elfe  beftdes  it : whereas  that  firft  principle  ftandeth  in  need  of  no  mind  or 
intellect.  What  is  generated  from  that , which  is  better  than  mind,  muft  needs 
be  mind  or  intellect ; becaufe  mind  is  better  than  all  other  things , they  being 
all  in  order  of  nature  after  it  and  junior  to  it  as  Pfyche  it  Jelf,  or  .the  firft 
foul  •,  for  this  is  alfo  the  word  or  energy  of  mind , as  that  is  the  word  and 
energy  of  the  firft  good.  Again,  the  lame  is  more  particularly  declared  by 
him,  concerning  the  third  hypoftafis  called  Pfyche , that  as  it  elfentially  de- 
pendeth  upon  the  fecond,  fo  is  it  gradually  fubordinate,  or  fome  way  infe- 
P 4S9.  Hour  to  It.  Yvyjiv  yds  ymx  Nouf,  vcv(  <2v  riXupy.  K xkgyxo  teAeiov  ov\x,  yevvxv 
ePc  i,  x)  yr\  pjvxy.fj  oZrrxv  roerximv  clyovov  sivxi"  Kgeirlov  Pt  ovy^  oIovte  rv  Fvx*,  ovP  ev- 
rxvdx  to  ymuxivov,  aXX'  E A A T T O N ov,  e’lduXov  tivxi  xlrov"  PerfeCt  Intellect 
generates  foul  \ and  it  being  perfect , muft  needs  generate , for  fo  great  a power 
could  not  remain  fteril.  But  that , which  is  here  begotten  alfo,  cannot  be  greater 
than  its  begetter  ; but  muft  needs  be  inferiour  to  it,  as  being  the  image  thereof. 
Elfewhere  the  fame  philofopher,  calling  the  firft  hypoftafis  of  this  trinity 
p.  554.  Uranus , the  lecond  Chronos , and  the  third  Zeus , (as  Plato  had  done  before) 

[’  . n -aT  V.:an<_|  handfomly  allegorizing  that  fable,  concludes  in  this  manner  concerning 
Chronos , or  the  fecond  of  thefe  *,  ynrxfcv  m Trxrft;  te  xy.tmv<&,  f,  vrlov(&  ft  fey, 
tJf  ’ Fhat  he  is  in  a middle  ft  ate  or  degree  betwixt  his  father,  who  is  greater,  and 
P;  51'-  ^hisfidn , who  is  lefs  and  inferiour.  Again,  the  fame  thing  is  by  that  philo- 
lCbnind'cr'f0Pher  ^uls  afierted  in  general,  iv  to!?  ymuy-mi;,  oJ*  to'  dvu,  dxxd 
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zroog  to  kztu  yj^pdA  In  the  things  generated  from  eternity,  or  produced  by 
way  of  natural  emanation , there  is  no  progrefs  upwards , but  all  downwards , 
and  ft  ill  a gradual  defcent  into  greater  multiplicity . We  fhall  cite  but  only 
one  pafiage  more  out  of  this  philofopher,  which  containeth  fomething  of  ar- 
gumentation in  it  alfo  : ou  tou/tov  to  £ £ ixiivu  £X£ivw,  £i  ovv  tocvtcv,  o'Jtipe  (3eA- <-  / , 
Tto-j’  which  is  generated , cr  emaneth , immediately  from  the  firft  and  high  eft  i 5 . [■.  512.] 

Being,  is  not  the  very  fame  thing  with  it,  as  if  it  were  nothing  but  that  re- 
peated again  and  ingeminated ; and  as  it  is  not  the  fame , fo  neither  can  it  be 
better  than  it.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  it  mull  needs  be  gradually 
fubordinate  and  inferiour  to  it. 

Which  gradual  fubordination  and  effential  dependence  of  the  fecond  and 
third  hypoftafes  upon  the  firft  is  by  thefe  Platonicks  illuftrated  feveral 
ways.  Ficinus  refembles  it  to  the  circulations  of  water,  when  fome  heavy 
body  falling  into  it,  its  fuperficies  is  deprefted,  and  from  thence  every  way 
circularly  wrinkled.  Alius  (faith  he)  fic  ferme  profluit  ex  alio , Jicut  in  aqua 
circulus  dependet  a circulo  ; one  of  thefe  divine  hypoftafes  doth  in  a manner  fo 
depend  upon  another,  as  one  circulation  of  water  depends  upon  another.  Where 
it  is  obfervable  alfo,  that  the  wider  the  circulating  wave  grows,  ftill  hath 
it  the  more  fubfidence  and  detumefcence,  together  with  an  abatement  of 
celerity,  till  at  laft  all  becomes  plain  and  fmooth  again.  But,  by  the  Pagan 
Platonifts  themfelves,  each  following  hypoftafis  is  many  times  faid  to  be 
r/y(&  tu7 r^>,  a print,  ftamp  or  impreffton , made  by  the  former,  like  the 

fignature  of  a feal  upon  wax.  Again,  it  is  often  called  by  them,  dxA,  and 
tlSuXov,  and  pftnpa.,  an  image,  and  reprefentation,  and  imitation  ; which  if 
confidered  in  Audibles , then  will  the  fecond  hypoftafis  be  look’d  upon  as  the 
echo  of  an  original  voice  ; and  the  third  as  the  repeated  echo,  or  echo 
of  that  echo  : as  if  both  the  fecond  and  third  hypoftafes  were  but  certain 
replications  of  the  firft  original  Deity  with  abatement;  which  though  not 
accidental  or  evanid  ones,  but  fubftantial,  yet  have  a like  dependence  one 
upon  another,  and  a gradual  fubordination.  Or  if  it  be  confidered  in  Vift - 
hies,  then  will  the  fecond  hypoftafis  be  refemblcd  to  the  image  of  a face 
in  a glafs,  and  the  third  to  the  image  of  that  image  reflected  in  another 
glafs,  which  depend  upon  the  original  face,  and  have  a gradual  abatement 
of  the  vigour  thereof.  Or  elfe  the  fecond  and  third  may  be  conceived  as 
two  Parhelii , or  as  a fecond  and  third  fun.  For  thus  does  1 Plotinus  call  the 
univerfal  Pfyche,  or  third  hypoftafis,  tlxovcc  voZ  <A£WA  n (pd<;  Un w,  the  image 
of  Mind  (which  is  the  fecond)  retaining  much  of  the  fplcndour  thereof.  Which 
fimilitude  of  theirs,  notwithftanding,  they  would  not  have  to  be  fqueezed  or 
prefied  hard;  becaufe  they  acknowledge,  that  there  is  fomething  of  diftimi- 
litude  in  them  alfo,  which  then  would  be  forced  out  of  them.  Their  mean- 
ing amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  that  as  an  image  in  a glafs  is  faid  hip* 
tivxi,  efientially  to  belong  to  fomething  elfe,  and  to  depend  upon  it ; fo  each 
following  hypoftafis  doth  effentially  depend  upon  the  former  or  firft,  and 
hath  a fubordination  to  it.  But  we  meet  with  no  expreftion  in  any  ot  thefe 
Pagan  Platonifts  fo  unhandfome  and  offenfive,  as  that  of  Philo’ s,  in  his 

3 fecond 
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fecond  book  of  allegories  ’,  crxfos  S-ek  0 Aoyog  aur»  Ins,  « xodlxirsg  dpj/aa/w  ^o<r- 
^fv)'TC4lutiiof  iv.'jc u.o7:o')v,  , 7^  IVord  is  the  f endow  of  God , which  he  made  ufe  of, 
as  an  infir  ament , in  the  making  of  the  world.  Notwithstanding  which,  the 
fame  writer  doth  call  him  elfewhere,  more  honourably,  a fecond  God,  and 
the  fon  of  the  firjl  God.  As  in  the  fame  place  he  doth  alio  declare,  that  this 
fhadow  and  image  of  God  is  it  felf  the  archetype  of  other  things,  *utjj  S\  ■» 

(mice,  xx\  uax i'fl  dneiMvi<TjJ.x,  hepwv  £5~iu  dpyjGvirov,  unrip  6 $iog  -urxpddnyfxx  ti?; 
ilxovog,  $ ax  vvvl  xtxXwx,  tl too;  r slxuv  x?.K o ytverai  zry.pyJeiyy.x-  ‘This  fhadow 
and  as  it  were  image  ( of  the  firfi  God ) is  it  felf  the  archetype  and  pattern  of 
other  things  below  it.  As  God  is  the  pattern  of  this  image , ( which  we  call  his 
jhadow-,)  Jo  is  this  image  it  felf  another  pattern  or  pctradigm  alfo.  But  this 
dependence  and  fubordination  of  the  divine  hypoftafes  is  molt  frequently 
lllultrated  in  Platonick  writings,  by  the  exXxy.^ig  or  d-erxlyxo-ux,  the  efful- 
gcncy  or  out-lhining  of  light  and  lplendour  from  the  fun,  and  other  lumi- 
nous bodies ; the  Nous , or  fecond  hypoftafis  being  refembled  to  that  radious  ef- 
fulgency,  which  immediately  encompafling  them,  is  beheld  together  with  them, 
and,  as  the  aftronomers  tell  us,  augments  their  apparent  diameter,  and  makes, 
it  bigger  than  the  true,  when  they  are  beheld  through  telefcopes,  cutting  off 
thofe  luxuriant  and  circumambient  rays.  And  the  third  hypoftafis  is  re- 
fembled  to  the  remoter  and  more  diftant  fplendour,  which  circling  ftill  gra- 
dually decreafeth.  Thus  Plotinus,  iw t xx\  t)  $-.7  vomau  zrefi  ixeho  y.evou,  zre- 

ptAx.y.yiv  £?  xlid  fA.lv,  1%  ccuTd  dl  y.evovro;,  olov  »)Ai«  to  zrep i xvto  \xy.i rfv,  utrzrep  zre- 

pibtciv,  e?  uJrO'j  del  yifMyvm  p-uWlcj'  How  fhould  we  confider  this  fecond  hypo- 
jiafis , otherwife  than  as  the  circumfufed  fplendour , which  encompaffeth  the  body 
of  the  fun  and  from  that  always  remaining  is  perpetually  generated  a-new. 

Biit  this  effential  dependence,  and  gradual  fubordination  of  hypoftafes,  in 
the  Platonick  trinity,  will  yet  more  fully  appear  from  thofe  particular  di- 
ftinCtive  characters,  which  are  given  to  each  of  them.  For  the  firft  of  thefe 
is  often  laid  to  be"Ey  zr^o  zrdvluv,  one  before  all  things-,  a fimple  unity,  which 
virtually  containeth  all  things.  And  as  Plotinus  writes,  ovrwj  elyj  sxdrrx  ds 
. u>i  dix.xiygyxivx,  tx  dl  iv  deuTgu  duxexpn o ru  Xoyu-  Phis  fo  containeth  all  things, 
as  not  being  yet  fecrete  and  dijlincl  -,  whereas  in  the  fecond  they  are  difcerned 
and  dijlinguijhed  by  reafon  : that  is,  they  are  actually  diftinguifhed  in  their 
ideas  •,  whereas  the  firft  is  the  iimple  and  fecund  power  of  all  things. 
Wherefore  the  fecond  was  called  by  Parmenides,  ''Ey  mdjrx,  one  actually  all 
things  -,  that  is,  in  their  diftinCt  ideas.  And  the  third,  according  to  the  fame 
philofopher,  as  Plotinus 2 tells  us,  was  ''Ey  xxl  zrdvrx,  one  and  all  things  ; as 
having  ftill  more  multiplicity  and  alterity  in  it.  One  effectively  all  things. 
That  which  doth  actively  difplay,  and  produce  into  being,  what  was  vir- 
tually or  potentially  contained  in  the  firft  ; and  ideally  or  exemplarily  in 
the  fecond.  Accordingly,  the  firft  of  thefe  is  fometimes  faid  to  be  ndvrx 
ivixug,  all  things  uni  lively  -,  the  fecond  IIx.tx  voepu.;,  all  things  intellectually  -, 
and  the  third,  Yldvrx  ^vyixug,  all  things  anir, tally  -,  that  is,  felf-moveably,  ac- 
tively and  productively.  Again,  the  firft  of  thefe  is  commonly  ftyled  T ’dyxitov, 

the 
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the  Good,  or  Goodnefs  itfelf \ above  Mind  and  Underftanding,  and  alia 
above  e [fence,  ineffable  and  incomprehenfible.  And  fometimes  alfo  (pwj 
a fimple  light  ; the  lecond  N»r,  A oyoc,  Zoplx,  Unity  and  Goodnejs  only  by  par- 
ticipation, or  -Aj'a^cstdV'?,  Boniform , but  effentially  and  formally;  Mind,  or 
Underftanding,  Reafon  and  Wifdom,  all-comprehending,  or  infinite  Know- 
ledge. The  third,  Self -moveable  Soul ; Goodnefs  and  Wifdom  by  par- 

ticipation, but  effentially  and  formally,  infinite  Self-aCtivity,  or  EffeCtivenefs ; 
infinite,  aCtive,  perceptive  and  animadverfive  power.  Sometimes  it  is  ftyled 
alfo  ’Appo&Vti  and  "E^w?,  Venus  and  Love  ; but  differently  from  that  of  the 
Firfb  Good,  which  is  Love  too  ; but  a Love  of  redundancy,  or  overflowing 
fulnefs  and  fecundity  : ov  ydg  tbXuov,  tw  ynSiv  ^vreTv,  y A tTg  eftiv,  yri  Ct  J plot.  494. 
0T01/  VTrsptppCv,  yi)  TO  AicirXrpic  aura  TWtolwi  ttuvIz,  Lhat  which  being  abfolutely^^^-  ^ * 
perfect,  and  feeking,  or  wanting  nothing , as  it  were , overflowed ; l] 

exuberant  redundancy  produced  all  things . Whereas  this  latter  is  a Love  of 
infinite  activity,  Of  the  firft,  it  is  faid,  by  Plotinus , that  it  is  ctvmpyvfl®t> 
above  all  manner  of  aft  ion,  for  which  caufe,  the  making  of  the  world  is  not 
properly  afcribed  to  him,  though  he  be  the  original  fountain  of  all : accord-  ]?tj-  Pr  Ev 
ing  to  that  of  Numenius,  K off  yd  a J dywcyftv  lo  x?£^v  TC'U  7rp“T0!s  *3  t«  /.  n.  c.  18. 

J’nutisp yx-p(Gy  0C«  (r«  ty«)  f*W»,  >1,  voflft&ou  Trxripoc  t ov  orpurov  Beov’  Neither  is  [p-  537-1 
it  fit  to  attribute  the  architecture  of  the  world  to  the  firft  God,  but  rather  to 
account  him  the  father  of  that  God,  who  is  the  artificer.  Who  again  fpeaks 
further  to  the  fame  purpofe  thus ; t ov  yh  tt^cctov  &sdv  dpy'v  dvou  'l^yun  guyn-dvluv 
kj  fixtnXix-  It  is  to  be  acknowledged,  that  the  firft  God  is  void  of  all  manner  of 
work  or  aftion,  he  being  the  king  of  all  things.  Of  the  fecond,  to  whom 
the  energy  of  intelleCtion  is  attributed,  it  is  faid,  notwithftanding,  that 
his  aVia  is  his  ivegyeix,  his  effence  his  operation  ; and  that  he  is  dAvrfl<&>  ovAz, 
though  a multiform,  yet  an  immoveable  nature.  He  therefore  is  properly 
called  the  Demiurgus , as  the  contriving  architeft,  or  artificer , in  whom  the 
archetypal  world  is  contained,  and  the  firft  paradigm,  or  pattern  of  the 
whole  univerfe.  But  the  third  is  a kind  of  moveable  deity,  to'  ? rto\  vouv 
xivovyevov  (as  Plotinus  fpeaks)  vo~  (pu;,  f)  *XV&  t%vigTriy.£vov  exeiW  That,  which 
moveth  about  Mind , or  Intellect,  the  light  or  effulgency  thereof,  and  its  print 
or  fignature , which  always  dependelh  upon  it,  andafteth  according  to  it.  This 
is  that,  which  reduces  both  the  fecundity  of  the  firft  fimple  Good,  and  alio 
the  immoveable  wifdom  and  architectonic  contrivance  of  the  fecond  into 
aCtor  energy.  This  is  the  immediate,  and,  as  it  were,  manuary  Opificer  of 
the  whole  world,  and  to'  vyey-ovo-lv  t ov  i rxv1o\,  that  which  actually  governs , 
rules  and prejideth  over  all.  Amelins , in  that  paflage  of  his  before  cited  out 
of  Proclus , calling  thefe  three  divine  hypoftafes  three  Minds,  and  three 
Kings,  ftyles  the  firft  of  them,  To\  ovlx,  Him  that  is  ; the  fecond  To'u  exovlx. 

Him  that  hath  ; and  the  third  Tc'v  of  viz.  Him  that  beholds.  In  which  ex- 
preflions,  though  peculiar  to  himfelf,  he  denotes  an  effential  dependence,  an$ 
gradual  fubordination  in  them. 

Now  that  which  is  moft  liable  to  exception,  in  this  Platonick  fcale,  or 
gradation  of  the  Deity,  feems  to  be  the  difference  betwixt  the  firft  and 
the  fecond.  For  whereas  the  effential  character  of  the  fecond  is  made  to 
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be  underftanding,  reafon  and  wifdom,  it  Teems  to  follow  from  hence,  that 
either  the  firft  and  the  fecond  are  really  nothing  elfe  but  two  different 
names,  or  inadequate  conceptions  of  one  and  the  lame  thing;  or  elfe,  if  they 
be  diftindt  hypoffafes,  or  perfons,  that  the  firft  of  them  muft  needs  be 
•and  S'Xoyo^,  devoid  of  mind , reafon  and  wifdom  ; which  would  be  very  abfurd. 
To  which,  all  the  reply  we  can  make,  is  as  follows  : Firft,  that  this  is 
indeed  one  peculiar  arcanum  of  the  Platonick  and  Pythagorick  theology, 
(which  yet  feems  to  have  been  firft  derived  from  Orpheus  and  the  Egyptians, 
or  rather  from  the  Hebrews  themfelves)  that  whereas  the  Pagan  Theologers 
generally  concluded,  voih  ttoovIuv  Tr^yv.Uadov,  That  Mind  and  Underfunding , 
properly  fo  called , was  the  oldefl  of  all  things , the  higheft  principle  and  firft 
original  of  the  world  ; thofe  others  placed  fomething  above  it,  and  confe- 
quently  made  it  to  be  not  the  firft,  but  the  fecond.  Which  they  did  chiefly 
upon  thc-fe  three  following  grounds.  Firft,  becaufe  underftanding,  reafon, 
knowledge  and  wifdom,  cannot  be  conceived,  by  us  mortals,  otherwife  than 
fo  as  to  contain  fomething  of  multiplicity  in  them ; whereas  it  feems  moft 
reafonable  to  make  the  firft  principle  of  all,  not  to  be  number  or  multitude, 
but  a perfect  Monads  or  Unity . Thus  Plotinus,  do^rov  fiv  wwis 
opfopsn  Se  uVo  t o'J  t'o/jTob*  Sio  h,  s’lpvlxi  (x  TVf  aopif~ou  Svc/cSo;  too  ivog  to,  s’lSn  ^ 
oPdpiQ jtxo'c  tovto  yd(j  0 vauf.  Sto  ovft  xtt AqOV,  d'AXd  nowd,  &c.  Intellection,  as 
well  as  vifion,  is  in  its  own  nature  an  indefinite  things  and  is  determined  by  the 
intelligible  : therefore  it  is  faid , that  ideas , as  numbers , are  begotten  from  in- 
finite duality  and  unity ; and  fuch  is  intellect,  which  confequently  is  not  fimple , 
but  many , it  contemplating  many  ideas ; and  being  compounded  of  two , that 
which  is  underftood , and  that  which  underftands.  And  again  elfewhere,,  to 

7rpo  too  xotr/u-O'J  vcyito'J , cuts  louf  oute  xocp/.o;  vo^toV,  a,7rXo^$~sgcv  St’  O'J  yd,()  SX  TroXk'M 

7 roAu,  dxxd  to  ttoAj  tojto  it  ov  ttoAAoj,  &c.  The  principle  of  every  thing  is  more 
fimple  than  the  thing  it  felf.  Wherefore  the  fenfible  world  was  made  from  In- 
tellect, or  the  Intelligible  and  before  this , muft  there  needs  be  fomething  more 
fimple  ftill.  For  many  did  not  proceed  from  many  ; but  this  multiform  thing 
Intellect  proceeded  from  that , which  is  not  multiform , but  fimple , as  number 
from  unity.  To  this  purpofe  does  he  alfo  argue  in  thefe  words,  si  to 


vow  t» 
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7rA»?9(!f,  Si  t tv  tw  y.vi  7rXridti  to  voscj  fjoij  sivxi’  ijv  St  touto  to  vt^utov  tv  to tg  u~spcis  & pa. 
cojtoj  to  void,  yfoF  iWc  If  that  which  underftands  be  many,  or  contain  multi- 
tude in  it,  then  that  which  contains  no  multitude,  does  not  properly  underfiand  ; 
and  this  is  the  firft  thing  : but  intellect  ion  and  knowledge  properly  fo  called  are 
to  be  placed  among  things,  which  follow  after  it,  and  are  fecond.  And  he  often 
concludes,  tv  ty,  Ssvts^x  (plan  tivxi  to  yi.dry.ar  That  knowledge  ( properly  fo 
called,  by  reafon  of  its  multiplicity)  belongs  to  the  fecond  rank  of  being,  and  not 
the  firft.  Another  ground  or  reafon  is,  becaufe,  in  order  of  nature,  there  muft 
be  N;htcv  before  NWf,  fomething  IntelligiblchUorc  Intellect ; and  from  hence 
does  Plotinus  conclude,  TO  votTv  ad  outs  t x>  tlvOLi,  OUTS  tcc  TI[M0V  slvxs’ 

uAAx,  SevTSgov,  >1)  yevcpsvov,  £7ret JVj  utts~vi  to  ooyxOov.  k,  ysvo'xsvov  sidvriTs  iroog  oouto  ^ 
&c.  That  to  underfiand  is  not  the  firft , neither  in  effence,  nor  in  dignity,  but 
the  fecond-,  a thing  in  order  of  nature,  after  the  firft  Good,  and  fpringing  up 
from  thence,  as  that  which  is  moved  with  defire  towards  it.  Their  third  and 
kft  ground  or  reafon  ic,  becaufe  intellect  ion  and  knowledge  are  not  the 
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higheft  Good,  that  therefore  there  is  feme  fubftantial  thing,  in  order  of 
nature  fuperiour  to  Intellect.  Which  conlideration  Plato  much  infifteth  upon, 
in  his  fixth  book  De  Republic a.  Nov/  upon  thefe  fevcral  accounts  do  the 
Platoniffcs  confidently  conclude,  hi  Q.o?  xpenluv  Alyoo  iov  an S'.a-eu;,  ttx- 

txvjx  oJz  xu  to;  &v  txutx/  That  the  fupreme  Deity  is  mere  excellent 
and  better  than  the  Aoyo;  ( Rea/on , cr  the  Word)  In  telle  Cl  and  Senfe,  he  afford- 
ing thefe  things , but  not  being  thefe  himfelf.  And  to  yevoymv  zg  xutou  Aoyo; 
7roAu;  >ty  7 tx;‘  r o be  r,v  driAovon  oJ  Aoyo;'  oru;  an  zg  ova  Aoyou  Aoy'psf'  v.xi  woo;  to 
dyxh-ojJt;  zg  dyxOou'  That , which  was  generated  from  the  firjl  principle , was 
Logos  ( Word  or  Reafon)  manifold ; but  the  firft  principle  it  felf  was  not 
Word : if  you  demand  therefore,  how  Word , or  Reafon , ffould  proceed  from 
that  which  is  not  Word  or  Reafon  ? we  anfwer , as  that , which  is  boniform , from 
goodnefs  it  felf.  With  which  Platonick  and  Pythagorick  Dodtrine  exadlly 
agreeth  Philo  the  Jew  alfo  r,  o i rfi  too  A oy*,  Qzb;  xfei<r<ru»  zfiv  -5  ttxtx 

Aoyutvi  (pucr k,  tu  ck  usrep  tov  ttxvtuv  £V  tm  f3zArir"0  ;<«*  Tm  zgxi^zrui  x.% Scgpurl  tSsxt 

cubzv  S-iy.t;  w ylr.TO'j  igepoiufimai"  That  God  which  is  before  the  Word  or  Reafon , 
is  better  and  more  excellent  than  all  the  rational  nature  •,  neither  is  it  fit , that 
any  thing , which  is  generated , fhould  be  perfectly  like  to  that , which  is  originally 
from  it  felf  and  above  all.  And  indeed,  we  fhould  not  have  fo  much  in- 
filled upon  this,  had  it  not  been  by  reafon  of  a devout  veneration,  that  we 
have  for  all  the  Scripture-myfleries ; which  fcripture  feems  to  give  no  fmall 
countenance  to  this  dodlrine,  when  it  makes  in  like  manner  an  eternal  Word 
and  Wifdom  to  be  the  fecond  hypoflafis  of  the  divine  Triad,  and  the  firft- 
begotten  Son,  or  OfF-fpring  of  God  the  Father.  And  Athanafius , as  was 
before  obferved,  very  much  complieth  here  alfo  with  the  Platonick  notion, 
when  he  denies,  that  there  was  any  'Aoyo;  or  <r<4>A,  any  Reafon  or  Wifdom , 
before  that  Word  and  Son  of  God,  which  is  the  fecond  hypoflafis  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.  What  then?  fhall  we  fay,  that  the  firfl  hypoflafis,  or  perfon 
in  the  Platonick  trinity,  (if  not  the  Chriftian  alfo,)  is  avovs  and  olx oyo;, 
fenflcfs  and  irrational , and  altogether  devoid  of  Mind  and  Underflanding  ? 
Or  would  not  this  be  to  introduce  a certain  kind  of  myflerious  atheifm ; 
and  under  pretence  of  magnifying  and  advancing  the  fupreme  Deity,  mon- 
flroufiy  to  degrade  the  fame  ? For  why  might  not  fenflefs  matter,  as  well  be 
fuppofed  to  be  the  firfl  original  of  all  things,  as  a fenflefs,  incorporeal 
being  ? Plotinus  therefore,  who  rigidly  and  fuperftitioufly  adheres  to  Plato’s 
text  here,  which  makes  the  firfl  and  higheft  principle  of  all  to  be  fuch 
a being,  as,  by  reafon  of  its  abfolute  and  tranfeendent  perfedlion,  is  not 
only  above  underflanding,  knowledge  and  reafon,  but  alfo  above  effence 
it  felf,  (which  therefore  he  can  find  no  other  names  for,  but  only  Unity  and 
Goodnefs  fubftantial)  and  confequently,  knowledge  and  wifdom  to  be  but 
a fecond,  or  poft-nate  thing,  though  eternal  ; but  notwithflanding,  does 
feem  to  labour  under  this  metaphyfical  profundity  ; he  fometimes  endea- 
vours to  folve  the  difficulty  thereof  after  this  manner,  by  diftinguiffiing 
of  a double  light ; the  one  fimple  and  uniform,  the  other  multiform, 
or  manifold  and  attributing  the  former  of  thefe  to  the  fupreme  Deity 
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only,  (whofe  fimple  original  light  he  refembles  to  the  luminous  body  of 
the  fun  it  felf  *,)  the  latter  of  them  to  the  fecond  hypoftafis,  as  being  the 
or  d7ra.jyu<T[j.x,  the  circumambient  fulgcr , or  outjhining  fplendour 
of  that  fun.  Thus  Enn.  5.  /.  6.  c:  4.  1 to  ? rnpiyvi  t«t 0 to"  (pu;,  (pu;  £n«  «- 
7 rA«v,  Eh  at  from  which  this  multiform  light  of  N«V  or  Intellect  (the  fecond  hy- 
poftafis,) A derived , is  <p>u;  xttXhv,  another  mojt  fimple  light.  As  he  elfewhere 
accordingly  writeth  of  the  firft  principle,  or  fupreme  Deity,  that  it  is  iv  voiv a 
trlpuc  v ax rd  tw  v?  vov<riv,  in  knowledge  or  underftanding , 0/  rz  different  kind 

from  that  underfianding  of  the  fecond  hypoftafis , called  Intellect.  Sometimes 
again,  this  philofopher  fubtilly  diftinguiftieth  betwixt  vomi;  intelligence 
it  felf  and  to  vo»v,  or  to  lyov  t®  vorjcrtv  That  which  doth  under  ft  and,  or  which 
hath  intelligence  in  it  -,  making  the  firft  principle  to  be  the  former  of  thefe 
P.  53;.  two,  and  the  fecond  hypoftafis  of  their  trinity  to  be  the  latter  : v vo?m; 

voT,  d\Xx  to  I'XJjV  tvv  vonriv’  tv 0 »i/  7rd\iv  xv,  iv  ru  vovvti  yivrflxV  tht o ay  dtxju'/i  tlo* 

Intelligence  it  felf  doth  not  nnderftand , but  that  which  hath  intelligence.  For  in 
that , which  doth  nnderftand,  there  is  a kind  of  duplicity.  But  the  firft  principle 
of  all  hath  no  duplicity  in  it.  Now  that  duplicity,  which  he  fancies  to  be 
in  that,  which  hath  intelligence,  is  either  the  duplicity  of  him,  that  hath  this 
intelligence,  and  of  the  intelligence  it  felf,  as  being  not  the  fame  ; or  elfe 
of  him,  and  the  to  vom  tov,  the  intelligible , or  objebi  of  his  intellect  ion  •,  Intellect 
fuppofingan  intelligible  in  order  of  nature  before  it.  And  from  this  fubtilty 
would  he  infer,  that  there  is  a certain  kind  of  imperfection  and  indigence 
in  that  which  doth  underftand,  or  hath  intelligence,  eyJee?  tom?«,  to 

That  which  underftandeth  is  indigent  as  that  which  feeth.  But  perhaps  this 
difficulty  might  be  more  eafily  folved,  and  that  according  to  the  tenour  of 
the  Platonick  hypothefis  too,  by  fuppofing  the  abatement  of  their  fecond  hy- 
poftafis toconfift  only  in  this,  that  it  is  not  eflentially  rdyxQov,  Goodnefs  it  felf 
but  only  clyxSoeM;,  boniform,  or  good  by  participation •,  it  being  efifentially  no 
higher  than  NiV,  Aoy<&  and  lotpix,  Mind,  Reafon  and  IVifdom  •,  for  which 
caufe  it  is  called  by  thofe  names,  as  the  proper  chara&eriftick  thereof.  Not 
as  if  the  firft  were  devoid  of  wifdom,  under  pretence  of  being  above  it  \ 
but  becaufe  this  fecond  is  not  eflentially  any  thing  higher.  As  in  like  man- 
ner, the  third  hypoftafis  is  not  eflentially  wifdom  jt  felf,  ftanding  or  qui- 
efcent,  and  without  motion  or  aCtion  ; but  wifdom  as  in  motion,  or  wif- 
dom moving  and  acting. 


The  chief  ground  of  this  Platonick  doftrine  of  an  efiential  dependence, 
and  therefore  gradual  fubordination,  in  their  trinity  of  divine  hypoftafes, 
is  from  that  fundamental  principle  of  their  theology,  that  there  is  but  one 
Original  of  all  things,  and  fx  ir/iy*  t5?j  Scot n1&,  only  one  Fountain  of  the 
Godhead  from  whence  all  other  things  whatfoever,  whether  temporal 
or  eternal,  created  or  uncreated,  were  altogether  derived.  And  there- 
fore this  fecond  hypoftafis  of  their  trinity,  iince  it  mult  accordingly  de- 
rive its  whole  being  from  the  firft,  as  the  dirxvyooe^x  from  the  (pb>;,  the 
fplendour  from  the  original  light , mult  of  necefiity  have  alfo  an  efiential 
1 dependence 
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dependence  upon  the  fame ; and  confequently,  a gradual  fubordination 
to  it. 

For  though  they  commonly  affirm  their  fecond  hypoftafis  to  have  been 
begotten  from  their  firft,  and  their  third  from  their  fecond  ; yet  do  they 
by"  no  means  underftand  thereby  any  fuch  generation  as  that  of  men  •, 
where  the  father,  fon  and  grandfon,  when  adulti  at  leaf!:,  have  no  effential 
dependence  one  upon  another,  nor  gradual  fubordination  in  their  nature, 
but  are  all  perfectly  co-equal,  and  alike  abfolute.  Becaufe  this  is  but  an  im- 
perfeCt  generation,  where  that,  which  is  begotten,  doth  not  receive  its  whole 
being  originally  from  that,  which  didbeget, but  from  God  and  nature  ; the  beget- 
ter being  but  either  a channel  or  an  inftrument,  and  having  been  himfelf  before 
begotten  or  produced  by  fome  other.  Whereas  the  firft  divine  hypoftafis 
is  altogether  unbegotten  from  any  other,  he  being  the  foie  principle  and 
original  of  all  things,  and  therefore  muft  the  fecond  needs  derive  its  whole 
efftnce  from  him,  and  be  generated  after  another  manner,  namely  in  a way 
of  natural  emanation,  as  light  is  from  the  fun  ; and  confequently,  though 
co-eternal,  have  an  effential  dependence  on  him,  and  gradual  fubordination 
to  him. 


5S7 


Moreover,  the  Platonifts  would  recommend  this  their  gradation  in  the 
deity,  or  trinity  of  hypoftafes  fubordinate,  from  hence  •,  becaufe  by  this  means 
there  will  not  be  fo  vaft  a chafm  and  hiatus  betwixt  God  and  the  higheft 
creatures,  or  fo  great  a leap  and  jump  in  the  creation,  as  otherwife  there 
muff  needs  be.  Nor  will  the  whole  Deity  be  fkrewed  up  to  fuch  a difpro- 
portionate  height  and  elevation,  as  would  render  it  altogether  uncapable 
of  having  any  intercourfe  or  commerce  with  the  lower  world  ; it  being,  ac- 
cording to  this  hypothefis  of  theirs,  brought  down  by  certain  fleps  and  degrees 
nearer  and  nearer  to  us.  For  if  the  whole  Deity  were  nothing  but  one 
fimple  monad,  devoid  of  all  manner  of  multiplicity,  as  God  is  frequently 
reprefen  ted  to  be  •,  then  could  it  not  well  be  conceived  by  us  mortals,  how 
it  fhould  contain  the  diftinCt  ideas  of  all  things  within  it  felf,  and  that  mul- 
tiform platform  and  paradigm  of  the  created  univerfe,  commonly  called  the 
archetypal  world.  Again,  were  the  Deity  only  an  immoveable  mind  ; as  A- 
rtfto  tie's  God  is  u-Avatc;  clYA,  an  abfolutely  immoveable  fubjlance , whofe  effence 
and  operation  are  one  and  the  fame  ;and,  as  other  theologers  affirm,  that  what - 
foever  is  in  God , is  God ; it  would  be  likewife  utterly  unconceivable,  not 
only,  how  there  fhould  be  any  liberty  of  will  at  all  in  God,  (whereas  the 
fame  theologers,  contradicting  themfelves,  zealoufly  contend  notvvithflanding, 
that  all  the  actions  of  the  Deity  are  not  neceffary,  and  but  few  of  them  fuch,) 
but  alfo,  how  the  Deity  fhould  have  any  commerce  or  intercourfe  with  the 
lower  world  •,  how  it  fhould  quicken  and  aCtuate  the  whole,  be  fenfible  of 
all  the  motions  in  it,  and  a Qt  pro  renatd  accordingly  ; all  which  the  inftinCts 
and  common  notions  of  mankind  urge  upon  them.  Neither  can  they  be 
denied,  without  rafing  the  very  foundations  of  all  religion,  fince  it  would 
he  to  no  more  purpofe,  for  men  to  make  their  devotional  addreffes  to  fuch 

an 
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an  immoveable,  inflexible,  and  unafredbble  Deity,  than  to  a fenfelefs  ada- 
mantine rock.  Bat  thefe  difficulties  (as  the  Platonifts  pretend)  are  all  re- 
moved by  that  third  hypoftafis  in  their  trinity ; which  is  a kind  of  moveable 
deity.  And  thus  are  ali  the  phenomena  of  the  deity,  or  the  different  com- 
mon notions  in  the  minds  of  men  concerning  it,  though  feemingly  repug- 
nant and  clafhing  with  one  another,  yet,  in  their  opinion,  fairly  reconciled 
and  folved  by  this  trinity  of  divine  hypoftafes  fubordinate. 

Laftly,  they  pretend  alfo,  that  according  to  this  hypothefis  of  theirs,  there 
may  be  feme  reafonable  fatisfadtion  given  to  the  mind  of  man,  both  why 
there  are  fo  many  divine  hypoftafes,  and  why  there  could  be  no  more : where- 
as according  to  other  ways,  it  would  feem  to  have  been  a meer  arbitrary 
bufmefs  ; and  that  there  might  have  been  either  but  one  folitary  divine  hy- 
poftafis,  or  but  a duality  of  them  ; or  elfe  they  might  have  been  beyond  a 
trinity,  numberlefs. 

The  fecond  thing,  which  we  fhall  obferve  concerning  the  moft  genuine  Pla- 
tonical  and  Parmenidian  trinity,  is  this  ; that  though  thefe  phiiofophers  fome- 
times  called  their  three  divine  hypoftafes,  not  only  (p-Gsi^  three  na- 
tures^ and  three  principles , and  three  caufes,  and  three  opijicers , but  alfo 
three  Gods , and  a firft,  and  fecond,  and  third  God  ; yet  did  they  often,  for 
all  that,  fuppofe  all  thefe  three  to  be  really  one  Oiiov,  one  Divinity , or  Nu~ 
men.  It  hath  been  already  proved  from  Origen  and  others,  that  the  Platonifts 
moft  commonly  called  the  animated  world  the  fecond  God , though  fome  of 
them,  as  for  example  Numenius,  ftyled  it  the  third  God.  Now  thole  of  them, 
who  called  the  world  the  fecond  God,  attributed  indeed  (not  more,  but) 
lefs  divinity  to  it,  than  thofe,  who  would  have  it  to  be  the  third  God.  Be- 
caufe  thefe  latter  fuppofed,  that  foul  of  the  world  to  be  the  third  hypoftafis 
of  their  trinity,  but  the  other  taking  all  thefe  three  divine  hypoftafes  together, 
for  one  fupreme  and  firft  God,  called  the  world  the  fecond  God  ; they  fuppo- 
fing  the  foul  thereof  to  be  another  foul  inferiour  to  that  firft  Pfyche,  winch  was 
properly  their  third  hypoftafis.  Wherefore  this  was  really  all  one,  as  if  they 
fhould  have  called  the  animated  world  the  fourth  God  ; only  by  that  other 
way  of  reckoning,  when  they  called  it  a fecond'  God,  they  intimated,  that 
though  thofe  three  divine  hypoftafes  were  frequently  called  three  gods,  yet 
were  they  notwithftanding,  really  all  but  one  Otdov,  Divinity  or  Numen •>  or, 
as  Plotinus  fpeaks,  to  h rd  zrzvl  1 SnTov,  the  divinity  which  is  in  the  whole  world. 
Thus  when  God  is  fo  often  lpoken  of  in  Plato  Angularly,  the  word  is  not 
always  to  be  underftood  of  the  firft  hypoftafis  only,  or  the  Pagathon , but 
many  times  plainly  of  the  wpurw,  and  JiGspov,  and  t pnov,  the  firft , and  fecond 
and  third  all  together  ; or  that  whole  divinity,  which  confifteth  oris  made 
up  of  thefe  three  hypoftafes.  And  this  will  further  appear  from  hence,  be- 
caufe  when  the  whole  world  is  laid  in  Plato  to  be  the  image  of  the  eternal 
gods,  as  alfo  by  Plotinus , of  the  firft,  fecond  and  third,  by  whom  it  is  al- 
ways produced  anew,  as  the  image  in  a glafs  is  ; this  is  not  to  be  underftood, 
as  if  die  world  being  tripartite,  each  third  part  thereof  was  feverally  pro- 
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duced  or  created  by  one  of  thofe  three  ; nor  yet  can  it  be  conceived,  how 
there  could  be  three  really  diftindl  creations  of  one  and  the  lame  thing. 
Wherefore  the  world  having  but  one  creation,  and  being  created  by  thole 
three  divine  hypoftafes  ; it  follows,  that  they  are  all  three  really  but  one 
Creator  and  one  God.  Thus  when,  both  in  Plato  and  Plotinus , the  lives  and 
fouls  of  all  animals,  (as  liars,  daemons  and  men)  are  attributed  to  the  third 
hypoftafis,  the  firft  and  great  Pfyche , as  their  fountain  and  caufe  after  a fpe- 
cial  manner  ; accordingly  as  in  our  Creed*  the  Holy  Ghoft  is  llyled  the 
Lord  and  giver  of  life  j this  is  not  fo  to  be  underftood,  as  if  therefore  the 
firft  and  fecond  hypoftafes  were  to  be  excluded  from  having  any  caufality 
therein.  For  the  firft  is  ft y led  by  Plato  alfo,  aGm  aVavrwu  tuv  kx\uu.  The 
caufe  of  all  good  things  ■,  and  therefore  doubtlefs  chiefly  of  fouls : and  the  fe- 
cond is  called  by  him  and  others  too,  «mo«  and  SnyAH^yoc,  the  caufe  and  arti- 
ficer of  the  whole  world.  We  conclude  therefore,  that  fouls  being  created 
by  the  joint  concurrence  and  influence  of  thefe  three  hypoftafes  fubordinate,- 
they  are  all  really  but  one  and  the  fame  God.  And  thus  it  is  exprefly  affirm- 
ed by  Porphyrius  in  St  .Cyril',  TP‘"V  wor  otsrsuv  rriv  Ssia  ravorAfiflu  iaU  v ska  t 

os  Toy  fsv  avjOTaTco  Sso y to  dyaSov,  [asr  aoTo'v  Us  Xy  is'JTsaov,  Toy  J 'nf/.mpycv  rfiTqv  it 

h)  tm  t?  xoGjua  \J ydp  T^v  Sdrnra  zrposxQsTv  That  the  ejfence  of 

the  divinity  proceeds  or  propagates  it  felf  ( by  way  of  def cent  downwards ) unto 
three  hypoftafes  or  fubfiftences.  The  higheft  God  is  the  Tagathon,  or  fupreme 
Good  the  fecond  next  after  him  is  the  Demiurgus  fo  called,  the  architect  or 
artificer  of  the  world  •,  and  the  Soul  of  the  world , that  is  the  third : for  the  di- 
vinity extendeth  fo  far  as  to  this  foul.  Here  we  plainly  fee,  that  though  Por- 
phyrius calls  the  three  divine  hypoftafes  three  Gods ; yet  does  he  at  the 
very  fame  time  declare,  that  -h  3ei»  vi nx  and  Stern?,  the  ejfence  of  the  God- 
head and  the  Divinity  extends  it  felf  to  all  thefe  three  hypoftafes,  including 
the  third  and  laft  alfo,  (which  they  call  the  mundane  foul ) within  the  com- 
pafs  of  it.  And  therefore  that  even  according  to  the  Porphyrian  theology 
it  felf,  which  could  not  be  fufpebted  to  affeCl  any  compliance  with  Chriftia- 
nityj  the  three  hypoftafes  in  the  Platonick  trinity  are  co-ejfential , 

both  as  being  each  of  them  God,  and  as  being  all  one  God.  St.  Cyril  him- 
felf  alfo  acknowledging  as  much  ; where  he  writeth  thus  of  the  Platonifts a, 

'v  > \c  / r f\/  \ * \ \ / < / \ ■)  / ~ 

r-peig  upyjxxs  V7 TQ<rcc<7Zi;  U7 TorivsfASVoi  >Cj  uvt oiy  ^ rpiVo  U7 tqs-cc/temv  Tyv  vciccv  rx- 

Qto’j  vrpormsiv  l%vpi<rdusioa  That  fuppojihg  three  hypoftafes , zvbich  have  the  nature 
of  principles  ( in  the  univerfej)  they  extend  the  eftence  of  God  to  all  thefe  three 
hypoftafes. 


Indeed  many  conceive,  that  the  Platonifts  making  the  three  hypoftafes  of 
their  trinity  to  be  thus  gradually  fubordinate  one  to  another,  could  not,  for 
that  very  reafon,  acknowledge  them  to  be  one  divinity  : but  the  Platonifts 
themfelves  do  upon  this  very  account,  and  no  other,  declare  all  thefe  three 
to  be  one  divinity,  becaufe  they  have  an  eflential  dependence  and  gradual 
fubordination  in  them  ^ the  fecond  being  but  the  image  of  the  firft,  and  the 
third  the  image  both  of  the  firft  and  fecond.  Whereas,  were  thefe  three  fup- 
pofed  to  be  perfectly  co-equal,  and  to  have  no  eflential  dependence  one  upon 

another, 

* Contra  Julian,  lib.  VIII.  p.  271.  1 Ibid.  p.  2 0. 
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another,  they  could  not  by  thefe  Platonifts  be  concluded  to  be  any  other  than 
three  co-ordinate  Gods,  having  only  a generical  or  lpecifical  identity  ; and 
lb  no  more  one,  than  three  men  are  one  man  : a thing,  which  the  Platonick 
theology  is  utterly  abhorrent  from,  as  that  which  :s  inconfiftent  with  the  per- 
fect monarchy  of  the  univerfe,  and  highly  derogatory  from  the  honour  cf 
the  fupreme  God^  and  firft  Caufe.  For  example,  fhould  three  funs  appear 
in  the  heaven  all  at  once,  with  co-equal  fplendour,  and  not  only  fo,  but  alfo 
be  concluded,  that  though  at  firft  derived  (or  lighted  and  kindled)  from  one, 
yet  they  were  now  all  alike  abfolute  and  independent ; thefe  three  could  not 
fo  well  be  thought  to  be  one  fun,  as  three  that  fhould  appear  gradually  dif- 
fering in  their  fplendour,  two  of  them  being  but  the  Parhelii  of  the  other, 
and  elfentially  depending  on  it ; forafmuch  as  the  fecond  would  be  but  the 
reflected  image  of  the  firft,  and  the  third  but  the  fecond  refracted.  At  leaf!; 
thofe  three  co-equal  funs  could  not  fo  well  be  thought  to  be  one  thing,  as 
the  fun,  and  its  firft  and  fecondary  fplendour,  (which  can  neither  be  beheld 
without  the  fun,  nor  the  fun  without  them)  might  be  accounted  one  and  the 
lame  thing 

The  Platonifts,  therefore,  firft  of  all  fuppofe  fuch  a clofe  and  near  con- 
junction betwixt  the  three  hypoftafes  of  their  trinity,  as  is  no  \vhereelfe  to  be 
jtn.  I.  i c.  found  in  the  whole  world.  To  this  purpofe  Plotinus,  ojoi  $ oJts'm,  » xu^<y- 
6.  [p.  48S.]  o'n  u,vtov  x)  bVct*  eJj  ad's  h)  va-  ztoQe'i  ds  zrxv  to  yeu- 

vytrciv  Ta to  eHyoeira,,  x)  y.zXi<rx  otccv  ucrt  y.ovoi,  to  ysivvtrtzv  to  ysymri/u,Evov’  otccv 
TO  clplTO')  Y)  TO  yiVVYIVOCV , XVOtfmK  trvvcriv  Oi UTO,  u;  TYI  ETEfiOTYITl  {J.OVOV 

Sou'  Intellect  is  faid  to  beheld  the  firft  good-,  not  as  if  it  were  feparated from 
it,  but  only  be  caufe  it  is  after  it,  but  fo  as  that  there  is  nothing  between  them  -, 
as  neither  is  there  betwixt  intellect  and  foul.  Every  thing , which  is  begotten, 
defires  and  loves  that , which  begat  it  -,  efpecially  when  thefe  tveo  ( that  which  be- 
gat, and  that  which  is  begotten)  are  alone,  and  nothing  befides  them.  More- 
over, when  that  which  begot , is  abfolutely  the  beft  thing,  that,  which  is  imme- 
diately begotten  from  it,  muft  needs  cohere  intimately  with  it,  and  fo  as  to  be 
feparated  from  it  only  by  alterity.  Which  is  all  one  as  if  he  fhould  have 
faid,  that  thefe  three  divine  hypoftafes  are  fo  intimately  conjoined  together, 
and  united  with  one  another,  as  that  they  are  tantuyn  non , only  not,  the  very 
lelf  fame.  Again,  the  Platonifts  further  declare,  that  thefe  three  hypoftafes 
of  their  trinity  are  dSialpsToi,  abfolutely  indivifible  and  infeparable,  as  the 
ce.'iTzly x<7y.cc  is  firov  from  the  (pus,  the  fplendour  indivifibly  conjoined  with 

the  light  or  fun.  Which  fimilitude  alfo  Athanafius  often  makes  ufe  of  to 
the  fame  purpofe.  Thirdly,  thefe  Platonifts  feem  likewife  to  attribute  to 
their  three  divine  hypoftafes  juft  fuch  an  ’Euwe^upwnf,  circttminfeffion , or  mu- 
tual in-being,  as  Chriftians  do.  For  as  their  fecond  and  third  hypoftafes 
muft  needs  be  in  the  firft,  they  being  therein  virtually  contained  ; fo 
muft  the  firft  likewife  be  in  the  fecond  and  third  ; they  being  as  it  were 
but  two  other  editions  thereof;  or  it  felf  gradually  difplayed  and  ex- 
panded. But  to  fpeak  particularly,  the  firft  muft  needs  be  in  the  fecond, 
the  Pagathon  in  the  Nous-,  and  fo  both  of  them  really  one  and  the  fame 
God  ; becaufe  the  common  notions  of  all  mankind  attribute  underftanding 
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and  Wifdom  to  the  Deity-,  but  according  to  the  principles  of  Plato, 

Plotinus , and  others,  the  Deity  does  not  properly  underhand  any  where 

but  in  the  fecond  hypoftafis,  which  is  the  Mind  and  Wifdom  of  it.  And 

the  Emperichorefis  of  the  fecond  or  third  hypoftafes,  was  thus  intimated  by 

Plato  alfo  ; pm  x)  clvvo  «x  civ  ttoti  yevoi&wv.  Qjxxv  iv  pzv  7ti  tb  phitr.y.  p.  50, 

Ai of  eoei?  (pvr ti,  {3z<riMx.$i)  plv  xJ/’j^v,  j3a:<r»A»xai/  cTe  visv  zlylyve&zi.  Where  hav- tp-  1 

ing  fpoken  of  that  divine  Wifdom  and  Mind,  which  orders  all  things  in 

the  world,  he  adds ; But  Wifdom  and  Mind  can  never  be  without  foul,  (that  is, 

•cannot  ad  without  it :)  wherefore,  in  the  nature  <?/*  Jupiter,  is  at  once  con- 
tained both  a kingly  Mind,  and  a kingly  Soul.  Here  he  makes  Jupiter  to 
be  both  the  fecond  and  third  hypoftafes  of  his  trinity,  Nous  and  Pfyche ; 
and  confequently  thofe  two  to  be  but  one  God.  Which  Nous  is  alfo  faid 
to  be  both  the  yevuc-ris,  i.  e.  of  the  fame  kind , and  co-effential  with  the  firft 
■caufeof  all  things.  To  conclude-,  as  that  firft  Platonick  hypoftafis,  which 
is  it  felf  faid  to  be  above  Mind  and  Wifdom,  is  properly  wife  and  under- 
standing in  the  fecond  ; fo  do  both  the  firft  and  the  fecond  move  and  a£t 
in  the  third.  Laftly,  all  thefe  three  hypoftafes,  ’Tagathon , Nous  and  Pfyche , 
are  faid  by  the  Platonifts  to  be  one  ®e7ov,  or  Divinity  -,  juft  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  centre,  immoveable  diftance,  and  moveable  circumference  of 
a fphere,  or  globe,  are  all  eftentially  one  fphere.  Thus  Plotinus  exprefiy* 
writing  of  the  third  hypoftafis,  or  Pfyche  \ eepvov  ydp  n x}  * \J mm  h 7<tia,ur>i,  p.  409.  [Etin. 
olov  rrpotrx^y.cTluv  xivlgw,  fi9u(  perx  yctvl^ov  aii£n9£*f,  bixr“npx  u$txs~z%v"  W 

i'rco  yxg  zy.xt~z,  c!  r ’xyxd’cv  t»j  xj  to  xtvjgov  7 djtzit,  rov  vav  xxrx  xuxAov  xyivvfj ov,  *^aP-  •* 

<Te  y.xTcl  y.uyXov  kivh y.c.ov  xv  rolfy is-  For  this  Pfyche,  or  third  hypoftafis , is 
a venerable  and  adorable  thing  alfo  -,  it  being  the  circle  fitted  to  the  centre , an 
indifiant  diftance,  (forafmuch  as  it  is  no  corporeal  thing.)  For  thefe  things 
are  juft  fo,  as  if  one  floould  make  the  Tagathon,  or  firft  Good,  to  be  the  centre  of 
the  univerfe  ; in  the  next  place.  Mind,  or  Intellect  to  be  the  immoveable  circle , 
or  diftance  \ and  laftly.  Soul  to  be  that,  which  turns  round , or  the  whole  moveable 
circumference  j afied  by  Love,  or  Defire.  Thefe  three  Platonick  hypoftafes 
therefore,  feem  to  be  really  nothing  elfe  but  infinite  Goodnefs,  infinite 
Wifdom,  and  infinite  aftive  Love  and  Power,  not  as  mere  qualities  or  ac- 
cidents, but  as  fubftantial  things,  that  have  fome  kind  of  fubordination  one  to 
another ; all  concurring  together  to  make  up  one  @e~ov,  or  Divinity,  juft  as 
the  centre,  immoveable  diftance,  and  moveable  circumference,  concurrently 
make  up  one  fphere. 


We  have  now  given  a full  account  of  the  true  and  genuine  Platonick  and 
Parmenidian  or  Pythagorick  trinity  •,  from  which  it  may  clearly  appear, 
how  far  it  either  agreeth  or  difagreeth  with  the  Chriftian.  Firft  there- 
fore, though  fome  of  the  latter  Platonifts  have  partly  mifunderftood,  and 
partly  adulterated  that  ancient  Cabala  of  the  Trinity,  as  was  before  de- 
clared, confounding  therein  the  differences  between  God  and  the  Creature, 
and  thereby  laying  a foundation  for  infinite  polytheifm ; yet  did  Plato 
himfelf,  and  fome  of  his  genuine  followers  (though  living  before  Chriftianity) 
approach  fo  near  to  the  dodtrine  thereof,  as  in  fome  manner  to  correlpond 
therewith,  in  thofe  three  fundamentals  before  mentioned.  Firft,  in  not 
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making  a mere  trinity  of  names  and  words,  or  of  logical  notions  and  inade- 
quate conceptions  of  one  and  the  fame  thing  •,  but  a trinity  of  hypoftafes,  or 
iubfiftences,  or  perfons.  Secondly,  in  making  none  of  their  three  hypoftafes 
to  be  creatures,  but  all  eternal,  necefTarily  exiftent  and  univerfal  *,  infinite, 
omnipotent,  and  creators  of  the  whole  world  : which  is  all  one,  in  the  fenfe 
of  the  ancients,  as  if  they  fhould  have  affirmed  them  to  be  llomooufian. 
Laftly,  in  fuppofing  thefe  three  divine  hypoftafes,  however  fometimes  pa- 
ganically  called  three  gods,  to  be  efientially  one  Divinity.  From  whence 
it  may  be  concluded,  that  as  Arianifm  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  approach 
nearer  to  the  truth  of  Chriftianity  than  Photinianifm,  fo  is  Platonifm  un- 
doubtedly more  agreeable  thereunto  than  Arianifm;  it  being  a certain  middle 
thing  betwixt  that  and  Sabellianifm,  which  in  general  was  that  mark,  that 
the  Nicene  council  alfo  aimed  at. 

Notwithftanding  which,  there  is  a manieft  difagreement  alfo  betwixt 
the  Platonick  Trinity,  as  declared,  and  the  now  received  dodtrine  in  the 
Chriflian  church  *,  confifting  in  a different  explication  of  the  two  latter 
points  mentioned.  Firft:,  becaufe  the  Platonifts  dreamed  of  no  fuch  thing  at 
all,  as  one  and  the  fame  numerical  effence,  or  fubftance,  of  the  three  divine 
hypoftafes.  And  fecondly,  becaufe,  though  they  acknowledged  none  of  thofe 
hypoftafes  to  be  creatures,  but  all  God  ; yet  did  they  aftert  an  effential  de- 
pendence of  the  fecond  and  third  upon  the  firft,  together  with  a certain' 
gradual  fubordination  ; and  therefore  no  abfolute  co-equality.  And  this  is 
the  true  reafon,  why  fo  many  late  v/riters  have  affirmed  Platonifm  to  fymbo- 
lize  with  Arianifm,  and  the  latter  to  have  been  indeed  nothing  elfe  but  the 
ipawn  of  the  former;  merely  becaufe  the  Platonifts  did  not  acknowledge 
one  and  the  fame  numerical  efience,  or  fubftance  of  all  their  three  hypoftafes, 
and  afterted  a gradual  fubordination  of  them  *,  but  chiefly  for  this  latter 
ground.  Upon  which  account  fome  of  the  ancients  alfo  have  done  the  like, 
as  particularly  St.  Cyril  ( contra  Jul.  lib.  i.)  he  writing  thus  concerning 
PlcitO  ; Tf3'£w^)/>c£  [j.\v  xv  xy^  vpi ug  £ iVa7r«v5  aAA«  toj?  ra  'A^six  Tretp^cvmomv,  iv  icrix 
Jm££~,  CjroxccSs/ASvixg  t£  clAA^Aatj  Tccg  vvog-ua cig  elcrtpige i*  Plato  did 

not  thorougly  perceive  the  whole  truth  of  the  trinity , but,  in  like  manner  with 
thofe  who  follow  Arius,  divided  the  Deity , or  made  a gradation  in  it,  and  in- 
troduced fubordinate  hypoftafes : as  elfewhere  the  fame  pious  father  alfo  taxes 
the  Platonifts,  for  not  declaring  the  three  hypoftafes  of  their  trinity  to  be,  in 
his  fenfe,  Homo-ouftan,  that  is,  abfolutely  co-equal.  But  though  we  have 
already  proved,  that  Platonifm  can  by  no  means  be  confounded  with  Ari- 
anifm, becaufe  it  diredlly  confronted  the  fame  in  its  main  effentials,  which 
were,  Erat  quando  non  erat , or  the  fecond  hypoftafis  being  made  !£  ix  ovtuv, 
together  with  its  being  mutable  and  lapfable  ; fince,  according  to  Platonifm, 
the  Nous  is  efientially  both  eternal  and  immutable  : yet  that  the  mod  refined 
Platonifm  differed  from  the  now  received  do&rine  of  the  Chriftian 
church,  in  refpedt  of  its  gradual  fubordination,  is  a thing  fo  unqueftion- 
ably  evident,  as  that  it  can  by  no  means  be  difiembled,  palliated,  or  ex- 
cufed. 
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Over  and  befides  which,  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  the  beft  of  Plato's 
followers  were  fometimes  alfo  further  extravagant  in  their  doeftrine  of  the 
Trinity,  and  fpake  at  random  concerning  it,  and  inconfiftently  with  their 
own  principles ; efpecially  where  they  make  fuch  a vaft  and  difproportionate 
diftance  betwixt  the  fecond  and  third  hypoftafes  thereof;  they  not  de- 
fending gradually  and  orderly,  but  as  it  were  tumbling  down  from  the  for- 
mer of  them  to  the  latter.  Thus  Plotinus  himfelf,  when  having  fpoken  mag-  Enny.l.i  c z 
nificently  of  that  foul  of  the  world,  which  is  his  third  hypoftafis,  he  fub- [p.483.] 
joins  immediately,  ogoad-fi  d!  xxl  dg-iTtpx,  x)  otxv  xvsu  tuv  7rpo<n\$ovTuv  o-xoirtig, 
hxfiuv  xixxQxg/xivriV,  eugr'crii;  to  xvto  rly.m  0 rtv  4/Ufr'’  Ph at  this  foul  of  OUTS  is 
alfo  uniform  ( or  of  the  fame  fpecies ) with  that  mundane  foul ; for  if  any  one 
(laith  he)  will  confider  it  as  in  it  felf,  pure  and  naked , or  ftript  from  all  things 
adventitious  to  it , he fhall  find  it  to  he  in  like  manner  venerable.  Agreeably 
whereunto  doth  this  fame  philofopher  elfewhere  call  that  mundane  foul 
7r p£<r[3uT£gocv  (pr,v,  that  is,  but  the  elder  fifier  of  our  human  fouls.  Which, 

as  it  rankly  favours  of  philofophick  pride  and  arrogancy,  thus  to  think  fo 
magnificently  of  themfelves,  and  to  equalize  in  a manner  their  own  fouls 
with  that  mundane  foul  •,  fo  was  it  a monft.rous  degradation  of  that 
third  hypoftafis  of  their  trinity,  and  little  other  than  an  abfolute  creaturizing 
of  the  fame.  For  if  our  human  foul  be  og.01 of  the  fame  kind  or  fpecies , 
with  the  third  hypoftafis  of  the  trinity  ; then  is  it  not  only  dy.opu.cg,  of  like 
honour  and  dignity , but  alfo,  in  the  language  of  the  Chriftian  church,  diMisat(§n, 
co-effential  with  our  human  fouls,  (as  our  Saviour  Chrift,  according  to  the 
Arians  in  Athanafius^  is  fa  id  to  be  dyodat^  dy.m  tuv  xvQyzruv,  co-effential  with  Tom  p 5,-7. 
us  men.)  From  whence  it  will  follow,  that  either  that  mu  ft  be  a creature,  [Cibro_de 
or  elfe  our  human  fouls  divine.  Wherefore,  unlefs  thefe  Platonifts  would  Diony”;* 
confine  the  Deity  wholly  to  their  firft  hypoftafis,  which  would  be  monftroufly 
abfurd  for  them,  to  fuppofe  that  firft  eternal  Mind  and  Wifdom,  by  which 
the  world  was  made,  to  be  a creature ; they  muft  of  neceflity  make  avail  leap 
or  jump  betwixt  the  fecond  and  third  of  their  hypoftafes  ; the  former  of  them 
being  that  perfect  Wifdom,  which  was  the  Architect  or  Demiurgus  of  the 
world,  whilft  the  latter  is  only  the  elder  fifter  of  all  human  fouls.  Moreover, 
thefe  Platonifts,  by  their  thfis  bringing  down  the  third  hypoftafis  of  their  tri- 
nity fo  low,  and  immerfing  it  fo  deeply  into  the  corporeal  world,  as  if  it  were 
the  informing  foul  thereof,  and  making  it  to  be  but  the  elder  fifter  of  our 
created  fouls,  did  doubtlefs  therein  defignedly  lay  a foundation  for  their  po- 
lytheifm  and  creature- worfhip  (now  vulgarly  called  idolatry)  that  is,  for  their 


I. 

ir.] 


cofmo-latry,  aftrc-latry,  and  demono-latry.  For  thus  much  is  plainly  intimated 
in  this  following  palfage  ol  Plotinus,  txjt-oq  xoiryo;  dhSdg'  In  xxl  ri\tcg  p.  483. 

SA?  0 7i  D.iT/Cor,  v.ud  Tu.olxy.xd-^x'  Phis  whole  corporeal  world  is  made  a god[P:'n-^-  T 
by  the  foul  thereof.  And  the  fun  is  alfo  a god,  becaufe  animated  •,  as  like-wife  are  b' 
all  the  Jlars  therefore  gods.  Where  he  afterwards  adds,  Je  Sto'V  xWixv 
eivxit  xvxyxTi  7rps(rj3'jTEgx  v Siov  x-jTm  dvxr  Phat  which  is  to  thefe  gods,  or 
goddejfes , the  caufe  of  their  being  gods , muft  needs  it  felf  be  the  elder  god , or 
goddefs.  So  that  this  third  hypoftafis  of  the  Platonick  Trinity,  called  the 
mundane  foul,  is  but  a kind  ol  fifter  goddefs  with  the  fouls  of  the  fun,  moon 
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and  liars,  though  elder  indeed  than  they  ; they  being  all  made  goddefles  by 
her.  Where  there  is-  a confufed  jumble  of  things  contradidlious  together  ; - 
that  Soul  of  the  world  being  at  once  fuppofed  to  be  a filler  to  other  fouls,  and 
,yet,  notwithllanding,  to  deify  them  ; whereas  this  fifleriy  relation  and  con- 
languinity  betwixt  them  would,  of  the  two,  rather  degrade  and  creaturize 
that  mundane  Soul,,  which  is  their  third  God,  or  divine  hypollafis,  than 
advance  and  deify  thofe  particular  created  fouls.  Here  therefore  we  fee  the 
inconvenience  of  thefe  Platonick  jSafyol,  florin.  Hairs  and  gradations  in  the 
Deity,  that  it  is  a thing  liable  to  be  much  abufed  to  creature-worfhip  and 
idolatry,  when  the  diftances  ars  made  fo  wide,  and  the  lowell  of  the  Deity 
is  fuppofed  to  differ  but  gradually  only  from  the  higheft  of  created 
beings.  And  becaufe  Porphyrins  trode  in  Plotinus  his  footfteps  here,  as 
elfewhere,  this  was,  in  all  probability,  the-  true  reafon,  why  the  Arians  (as^ 
Socrates  recordeth  x)  were  by  Conftantine  called  Porphyrianills ; not  becaufe 
.their  trinities  were  exadly  the  fame,  but  becaufe  Arius  and  Porphyrins  difl 
both  of  them  alike  (though  upon  different  grounds)  make  their  trinity  a 
foundation  for  creature-worlhip  and  idolatry.  But  neverthelefs,  all  this  • 
(as  many  other  things)  was  but  heedlefly  and  inadvertently  written  by 
Plotinus  he,  as  it  were,  droufiiy  nodding  all  the  while, . as  it  was  alfo  but 
fupinely  taken  up  by  Porphyrins  after  him  :.  it  being  plainly  inconfiftent  with 
the  genuine  tenour  of  both  their  hypothefes,  thus  to  level  the  third  hypollafis 
of  the  trinity  with  particular  created  fouls.  , and  thereby  to  make  fo  difpro- 
portionate  a dillance,  and  fo  vail  a chafm,  betwixt  it  and  the  fecond.  For 
Plotinus  himfelf,  when  in  a more  fober  mood,  declares,  that  third  hypollafis 
not  to  be  the  immediate,,  informing  foul  of  the  corporeal  world,  but  a higher 
feparate  foul,  or  fuperiour  Venus , which  alfo  was  the  Demiurgus , the  maker , 
both  of  other  fouls,,  and  of  the  whole  world.  As  Plato  had  before  exprelly 
affirmed  him  to  be  the  Infpirer  of  all  life,  and  Creator  of  fouls,  or  the  Lord 
and  Giver  of  life  : and  Irkewife  declared,  thatamongft  all  thofe  things,  which 
are  tJ'U/CW  wfytw,  congenerous  and  cognate  with  our  human  fouls , there 

is  a’otv  t 048to,  nothing  any  where  to  be  found  at  all  like  unto  it.  So  that  Plato , 
though  he  were  alfo  a llar-worfhipper  and,  idolater,  upon  other  grounds,  yet 
in  all  probability  would  he  not  at  all  have  approved  of  Plotinus  his  opouiris 
o'i  xa'i  our  fouls  being  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  that  third  hypoftafis  .of ' 

the  divine  triad ; but  rather  have  faid,  in  the  language  of  the  Pfalmifl,  It  is 
he  that  hath  made  us,  and  not  we  our  felves  j we  are  his  people , and  the  jheep 
of  his  paflurs. 

Notwithllanding  all  which,  a Chrillian  Platonifc,  or  Platonick  Chriflian, 
would,  in  all  probability,  apologize  for  Plato  himfelf,  and  the  ancient  and 
molt  genuine  Platonills  and  Pythagoreans,  after  this  manner.  Firft,  that 
fince  they  had  no  feriptures,  councils,  nor  creeds,  to  diredt  their  Heps  in  the 
darkntfs  of  this  myllery,  and  to  confine  their  language  to  a regular  unifor- 
mity ; but  theologized  all  freely  and  boldly,  and  without  any  fcrupulofity, 
every  one  according  to  his  own  private  apprehenfions  j it  is  no  wonder  at 


* Vide  Lib.  I.  Cap.  IX.  p 53^ 
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all,  if  they  did  not  only  fpeak,  many  times  unadvifedly,  and  inconfift- 
ently  with  their  own  principles,  but  alfo  plainly  wander  out  of  the  right 
path.  And  that  it  ought  much  rather  to  be  wondred  at,  that  living  fo  long 
before  Chriftianity,  as  l'ome  of  them  did,  they  (hould  in  fo  abftrufe  a point, 
and  dark  a myftery,  make  fo  near  an  approach  to  the  Chriftian  truth  after- 
wards revealed,  than  that  they  fhould  any  where  fumble  or  fall  fhort  of  the 
accuracy  thereof  : they  not  only  extending  the  true  and  real  Deity  to  three 
hypoftafes,  but  alfo  calling  the  fecond  of  them,  Xoyov,  reafon  or  word  too,  (as 
well  as  m,  mind  or  intellect)  and  likewife  the  Son  of  the  tirft  hypoftafis,  the 
Father  ; and  affirming  him  to  be  the  foputpyo;  and  amov,  the  artificer  and 
caufe  of  the  whole  world  \ and  laftly  defcribing  him,  as  the  fcripture  doth,  to  be 
the  image,  the  figure  and  charafter,  and  the  fplendour  orbrightnefs  of  the  firft„ 

This,  I fay,  our  Chriftian  Platonift  fuppofes  to  be  much  more  wonderful, 
that  this  fo  great  and  abftrufe  a myftery,  of  three  eternal  hypoftafes  in  the 
Deity,  fhould  thus  by  Pagan  philofophers,  fo  long  before  Chriftianity,  have 
been  afierted,  as  the  principal  and  original  of  the  whole  world  ; it  being 
more  indeed  than  was  acknowledged  by  the  Nicene  fathers  themfelves  they 
then  not  fo  much  as  determining,-  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  was  an  hypoftafis, 
much  lefs  that  he  was  God. 

But  particularly  as  to  their  gradual  fubordinadon  of  the  fecond  hypoftafis 
to  the  firft,  and  of  the  third  to  the  firft  and  fecond  ; our  Platonick  Chriftian, 
doubtlefs,  would  therefore  plead  them  the  more  excufable,  becaufe  the  gene- 
rality of  Chriftian  doctors,  for  the  firft  three  hundred  years  after  the  Apoftles 
times,  plainly  aflerted  the  fame ; as  Juft in  Martyr , Athenagoras , Tatianas, 

Irenaus , the  author  of  the  Recognitions,  Tertullian , Clemens  Alexandrinus , 

Origen , Gregorius  Thaumat urgus , Dionyfius  of  Alexandria , LcEIantius , and  ma- 
ny others.  All  whole  teftimonies  becaule  it  would  be  Poo  tedious  to  fet 
down  here,  we  fhall  content  our  felves  only  with  one  of  the  laft  mentioned  : 
lit  Pater  & Filius  Deus  eft  -T  fed  ille  quafi  exuherans  fons,  hie  tanquam  defluens  inf  it.  1.  4.  <\ 
ex  eo  rivus  : Ille  tanquam  fol,  hie  tanquam  radius  ci  foie  porredius.  Both  thez9'^ P-  5 14-  Ji 
Father  and  the  Son  is  God-,  but  he  as  it  were  an  exuberant  fountain , this  as  a 
fir  earn  derived  from  him : he  like  to  the  fun,  .this  like  to  a ray  extended  from 
the  fun.  And  though  it  be  true  that  Athanafius ',  writing  againft  the  Arians, 
does  appeal  to  the  tradition  of  the  ancient  church,  and  amongft  others  cites 
Origen’s  teftimony  too  yet  was  this  only  for  the  eternity  and  divinity  of 
the  Son  of  God,  but  not  at  all  for  fuch  an  abfolute  co-equality  of  him 
with  the  Father,  as  would  exclude  all  dependence,  fubordinadon  and  infe- 
riority ; thofe  ancients  fo  unanimoufly  agreeing  therein,  that  they  are  by  Pe~ 
tavius 2 therefore  taxed  for  Platonifm,  and  having  by  that  means  corrupted 
the  purity  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  in  this  article  of  the  Trinity.  Which 
how  it  can  be  reconciled  with  thofe  other  opinions  of  ecclefiaftick  tradition 
being  a rule  of  faith,  and  the  impoffibility  of  the  vifible  church’s  erring  in 
any  fundamental  point,  canjiot  eafily  be  underftood.  However,  this  general 
tradition  or  confent  of  the  Chriftian  church,  for  three  hundred  years  to- 
gether' 

1 Vide  Epiftol.  de  Synodi  Nicxnae  contra  *■  Vide  Lib.  I.  deTrinirate  cap.  III.  p.  20, 

Hserefm  Arian,  Decretis,  Tom.  I.  Oper,  p,  & cap.  IV.  p.  24.  Tom.  II.  Dogmat.  The- 
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gether  after  the  Apoftlcs  times,  though  it  cannot  juftify  the  PJatonifts,  in 
any  thing  dilcrepant  from  the  fcripture,  yet  may  it  in  home  meafure  doubt- 
lefs  plead  their  excufe,  who  had  no  fcripture-revelation  at  all,  to  guide  them 
herein  ; and  fo  at  leaft  make  their  error  more  tolerable  or  pardonable. 

Moreover,  the  Platonick  Chriftian  would  further  apologize  for  thefe  Pa- 
gan Platonifts  after  this  manner  : That  their  intention  in  thus  lubordinating 
the  hypoftafes  of  their  trinity  was  plainly  no  other,  than  to  exclude  thereby 
a plurality  of  co-ordinate  and  independent  gods,  which  they  fuppoled  an 
abfolute  co-equality  of  them  would  infer.  And  that  they  made  only  fo 
much  fubordination  of  them,  as  was  both  necelfary  to  this  purpofe,  and  una^ 
voidable  ; the  jundture  of  them  being  in  their  opinion  fo  dole,  that  there 
was,  //.tielb  nothing  intermedious , or  that  could  pofiibly  be  thruft  in 

between  them.  But  now  again,  on  the  other  hand,  whereas  the  only  ground 
of  the  co-equality  of  the  perfons  in  the  Holy  Trinity  is,  becaufe  it  cannot 
well  be  conceived,  how  they  fhould  otherwife  all  be  God ; fince  the  elfence 
of  the  Godhead,  being  abfolute  perfedtion,  can  admit  of  no  degrees  ; thefe 
Platonifts  do  on  the  contrary  contend,  that  notwithftanding  that  depen- 
dence and  fubordination,  which  they  commonly  fuppofe  in  thefe  hypoftafes, 
there  is  none  of  them,  for  all  that,  to  be  accounted  creatures,  but  that 
the  general  eflence  of  the  Godhead,  or  the  uncreated  nature,  truly  and  pro- 
perly belongeth  to  them  all : according  to  that  of  Porphyrins  before  cited, 
dyyi  v-rrordutuv  tot  STa  ■nrpofASfb  vtrix v,  the  ejfence  of  the  Godhead  pro- 
ceeded to  three  hypoftafes.  Now  thefe  Platonifts  conceive,  that  the  eflence 
of  the  Godhead,  as  common  to  all  the  three  hypoftafes  of  their  trinity,  con- 
fifteth  (befides  perfect  intelledluality)  in  thefe  following  things : Firft,  in 
being  eternal,  which,  as  we  have  already  fhewed,  was  Plato’s  diftindive 
character  betwixt  God  and  the  creature.  That  whatfocver  was  eternal,  is 
therefore  uncreated ; and  whatfoever  was  not  eternal,  is  a creature.  He  by 
eternity  meaning,  the  having  not  only  no  beginning,  but  alfo  a permanent 
duration.  Again,  in  having  not  a contingent  but  necelfary  exiftence,  and 
therefore  being  abfolutely  undeftroyable  ; which  perhaps  is  included  alfo  in 
the  former.  Laftly,  in  being  not  particular  but  univerfal,  h f,  zrxvlx,  one 
and  all  things , or  that  which  comprehends  the  whole  ; which  is  all  one  as 
to  fay,  in  being  infinite  and  omnipotent,  and  the  creator  of  the  whole 
world.  Now,  fay  thefe  Platonifts,  it  any  thing  more  were  to  be  added  to 
the  general  eflence  of  the  Godhead  befides  this,  then  rauft  it  be  felf-exift- 
ence,  or  to  be  underived  from  any  other,  and  the  firft  original,  principle, 
and  caufe  of  all but  if  this  be  made  fo  eflential  to  the  Godhead,  or  un- 
created nature,  as  that  whatfoever  is  not  thus  originally  of  it  felf,  is  there- 
fore ipfo  fadto  to  be  detruded  and  thruft  down  into  the  rank  of  creatures  •, 
then  mult  both  the  fecond  and  third  hypoftafes,  as  well  in  the  Chriftian  as 
the  Platonick  Trinity,  upon  this  fuppofition,  needs  be  creatures,  and  not  God 
the  fecond  deriving  its  whole  being  and  godfhip  from  the  firft  ; and  the 
third,  both  from  the  firft  and  fecond  ; and  fo  neither  firft  nor  fecond  being 
the  caufe  of  all  things.  But  it  is  unqueftionable  to  thefe  Platonifts,  that 
whatfoever  is  eternal,  neceflfarily  exiftent,  infinite,  and  omnipotent,  and  the 
4 creator 
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creator  of  all  things,  ought  therefore  to  be  religioufly  worfhipped  and  a- 
dored  as  God,  by  all  created  beings.  Wherefore  this  effence  of  the  Godhead, 
that  belongeth  alike  to  all  the  three  hypoftafes,  being,  as  all  other  effences, 
perfedtly  indivifible,  it  might  be  v/ell  affirmed,  according  to  Platonick 
grounds,  that  all  the  three  divine  hypoftafes  (though  having  fome  fubor- 
dination  in  them)  yet  in  this  fenfe  are  co-equal,  they  being  all  truly  and 
alike  God  or  uncreated.  And  the  Platonifts  thus  diftinguilhing  betwixt  ouV»« 
and  uVdra<ri?,  the  ejfence  of  the  Godhead.,  and  the  diftindl  hypoftafes  or  per [Quali- 
ties thereof,  and  making  the  firft  of  them  to  be  common,  general  and  uni- 
verfal,  are  not  without  the  content  and  approbation  of  the  orthodox  fa- 
thers herein  ; they  determining  likewife,  that  in  the  Deity,  effence  or  fub- 
ftance  differs  from  hypoftafis,  as  to  xoivov  from  to  xoP  'ixecrov,  that  which 
is  common  and  general,  differs  from  that  which  is  fingular  and  individual. 
Thus,  beiides  many  others,  St.  Cyril1,  w A afpopxv  to  yevoc,  slSof, 

to  oIt  opov,  TccvTuv  v a sloe  zTfo;  t vv  utto  roar  iv  The  efencc  or  fubfance  of  the 

Deity  differs  from  the  hypofafis,  after  the  fame  manner  as  a gems  or  fpe- 
cies  differs  from  an  individuum.  So  that,  as  well  according  to  thefe  fa- 
thers as  the  Platonifts,  that  effence  or  fubftance  of  the  Godhead,  which 
all  the  three  perfons  agree  in,  is  not  fingular,  but  generical  or  univerfal  ; 
they  both  fuppofing  each  of  the  perfons  alfo  to  have  their  own  numerical 
effence.  Wherefore,  according  to  this  diftindlion,  betwixt  the  effence  or  fub- 
ftance of  the  Godhead,  and  the  particular  hypoftafes,  (approved- by  the  ortho- 
dox fathers)  neither  Plato,  nor  any  intelligent  Platonift,  would  fcruple  to  fub- 
fcribe  that  form  of  the  Nicene  council,  that  the  Son  or  Word,  is  d/zGaVi©-*, 
co-ejfential,  or  con-fubflantial,  and  co-equal  with  the  Father  And  we  think 
it  will  be  proved  afterwards,  that  this  was  the  very  meaning  of  the  Nicene 
council  it  felf,  that  the  Son  was  therefore  co-effential  or  con-llibftantial  with 
the  Father,  meerly  becaufe  he  was  God,  and  not  a creature. 

Befides  which,  the  genuine  Platonifts  would  doubtlefs  acknowledge  alfo 
all  the  three  hypoftafes  of  their  trinity  to  be  homo-oufian,  co-effential  or 
con-fubftantial,  yet  in  a further  lenfe  than  this  ; namely,  as  being  all  of  them 
one  Qd.'ov  or  divinity.  For  thus,  befides  that  paffage  of  Porphyrias  before 
cited,  may  thefe  words  of  St.  Cyril  be  underftood  concerning  them 1 1 

t piuv  C-rrordasuv  t nv  oucixv  too  Sesu  zTpocmiiv  lyjpfovlxi  * That,  according  to  them, 
the  ejfence  of  God  extendeth  to  three  hypojlafes,  or  comprehendeth  three  hypo- 
ftafes in  it  : that  is,  not  only  lo  as  that  each  of  thefe  three  is  God  •,  but 
alfo  that  they  are  not  fo  many  feparate  and  divided  Gods,  but  all  of  them 
together  one  God  or  Divinity.  For  though  the  Platonifts,  as  Pagans,  being  not 
fo  fcrupulous  in  their  language  as  we  Chriftians  are,  do  often  call  them  three 
Gods,  and  a firft,  fecond,  and  third  God  ; yet  notwithftanding,  as  philofophers, 
did  they  declare  them  to  be  one  ©ffovor  Divinity  ; and  that, as  it  feems,upon  thefe 
feveral  accounts  following.  Firft,  becaufe  they  are  indivifibly  conjoined  together, 
as  the  fplendour  is  indivifible  from  the  fun.  And  then,  becaufe  they  are  mutual- 
ly inexiftent  in  each  other,  the  firft  being  in  the  fecond,  and  both  firft  and  fecond 

in 

1 I'll  is  Teems  to  be  a miftake  for  Theodor  et.  Diet  log.  I.  de  Trinit  ate,  p.  408.  Torn.  V.  Op  or* 
in  whom  we  find  thefe  very  words,  Dialog.  1.  Ed.  swberti. 
ygdverf  Hreref.  Tom.  II.  O per.  p.  297.  Tiio’  the  * Contra  Julian,  lib.  VIII.  p.  270. 
lame  thin<g  is  faid  in  other  words  in  St.  Cjrll, 
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in  the  tlilro.  'Arc  at  ;/,  becaufe  the  entircnefs  of  the  whole  divinity  is  made 
op  ot  al:  tiief:  three  i g t!  er,  wh:ch  have  all  /Aav  idpynxv,  one  and  the  fame 
enrgy  or  action  ad  extiii.  And  therefore,  as  the  centre,  radious  diftance, 
and  moveable  circumference,  may  be  all  laid  to  be  c oeffential  to  a fphere  ; 
and  the  root,  ftock,  and  bows  or  branches,  co-effential  to  an  entire  tree  : 
fo.  hut  in  much  a more  pcrrehl  fenfe,  are  the  Platonick  Tagathon,  Ncus  and 
Pf)che , coeffential  to  that  e’v  tw  navV  5i7ov,  that  divinity  in  the  w hole  univerfe. 
Neither  was  Athanafius  a ftranger  to  this  notion  of  the  word  opwinrm  alio, 
DeSent.Dionyf  he  affirming  t«  k'a-o;j.oc\x  o y.oo'j  mot  ax\  dj'nzipfx  dvea  too  That  the  Branches 

p- 5 5^-  [ ^om-  are-  co-effential  with , and  indiviftble  from  the  vine  and  illuftrating  the  Trinity 
X Oper.j  by  that  fimilitude.  Neither  muft  it  bethought,  that  the  whole  Trinity  is 
one,  after  the  very  fame  manner  that  each  fingle  perfon  thereof  is  in  it  lelf 
one,  for  then  fhould  there  be  a Trinity  alfo  in  each  perfon.  Nor  that  it  is 
fo  called  undivided,  as  if  three  were  not  three  in  it ; (which  were  to  make  the 
myftery  contemptible  ;)  but  becaufe  all  the  three  hypoftafes,  or  perlons,  are 
indivifibly  and  infeparably  united  to  each  other,  as  the  fun  and  the  fplendour, 
and  really  but  one  God.  Wherefore,  though  there  be  fome  fubordination 
of  hypoftafes,  or  perfons,  in  Plato’s  trinity,  (as  it  is  commonly  reprefented) 
yet  this  is  only  ad  intra , within  the  Deity  itfelf,  in  their  relation  to  one  another, 
and  as  compared  amongft  themfelves ; but  ad  extra , outwardly , and  to  us, 
are  they  all  one  and  the  lame  God,  concurring  in  all  the  fame  a&ions  ; and 
in  that  refpedt,  without  any  inequality,  becaufe  in  identity  there  can  be  no 
inequality. 


Furthermore,  the  Platonick  Chriftian  would,  in  favour  of  thefe  Piatonilfs, 
-urge  alfo,  that,  according  to  the  principles  of  Chriftianity  itfelf,  there  muft 
of  neceftitybe  fome  dependence  and  fubordination  of  the  perfons  of  the  Trinity, 
in  their  relation  to  one  another  •,  a priority  and  pofteriority,  not  only  rx^eu;, 
but  alfo  dgiufAxlqo,  of  dignity  as  well  as  order , amongft  them.  Firft,  becaufe 
that  which  is  originally  of  itfelf,  and  underived  from  any  other,  muft  needs 
have  fome  fuperiority  and  preheminence  over  that,  which  derives  its  whole 
being  and  godfhip  from  it,  as  the  fecond  doth  from  the  firft  alone,  and  the 
third  from  the  firft  with  the  fecond.  Again,  though  ali  thofe  three  hypoftafes, 
or  perfons,  be  alike  omnipotent  ad  extra , or  outwards , yet  ad  intra , inwards, 
ox  within  the  Deity  it  felt,  are  they  not  fo  ; the  Son  being  not  able  to  beget 
the  Father,  nor  the  Holy  Ghoft  to  produce  either  Father  or  Son  •,  and  there- 
fore neither  of  thefe  two  latter  is  abfolutely  the  caufe  of  all  things,  but  only  the 
firft.  And  upon  this  account  was  that  firft  of  thefe  three  hypoftafes  (who  is 
the  original  fountain  of  all j by  Macrohius  1 ftyled,  omnipot entiffimus  Deus , the 
mofi  omnipotent  God 5 he  therein  implying  the  fecond  and  third  hypoftafes,  Nous 
andPjyche,to  be  omnipotent  too,butnot  in  a perfedt  equality  with  him,  as  within 
the  Deity  they  are  compared  together;  however,  ad  extra,  or  outwardly,  and 
to  us,  they  being  all  one,  are  equally  omnipotent.  And  Plotinus  writeth 
p ^.{Enn.  alfo  to  the  fame  purpofc,  el  reXei ov  £0  TO  7Tpu)Tov,  y.xl  Sovxfj.10  v irpurn,  §e? Txvrw 
V.  Lib.  IV.  ruu  ovluv  bjvxTMTXTOM  edxi.  See.  If  the  firft  he  abfolutely  perfedt , and  the  firfi 
^p.  h]  power , then  muft  it  needs  be  the  mofi  powerful  of  all  beings $ oher  powers 

• ’ . • only 


1 In  Somniura  Scipion.  Lib.  I.  Cap.  XVII.  p.  87. 
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only  imitating  and  partaking  thereof.  And  accordingly  hereunto  would  the 
Platorrick  Chriftian  further  pretend,  that  there  are  lundry  places  in  the 
Scripture,  which  do  not  a little  favour  fome  fubordination  and  priority  both 
of  order  and  dignity,  in  the  perfons  of  the  holy  Trinity  ; of  which  none  is 
more  obvious,  than  that  of  our  Saviour  Chrift,  My  Father  is  greater  than  I: 
which  to  underhand  of  his  humanity  only,  feemeth  to  be  lefs  reafonable, 
becaufe  this  was  no  news  at  all,  that  the  eternal  God,  the  creator  of  the 
whole  world,  fhould  be  greater  than  a mortal  man,  born  of  a woman.  And 
thus  do  divers  of  the  orthodox  fathers,  as  Athanafius  himfelf,  St.  Bafil,  St. 

Gregory  Nazianzen  and  St.  Chryfoftom , with  leveral  others  of  the  Latins, 
interpret  the  fame  to  have  been  fpoken,  not  of  the  humanity,  but  the  divi- 
nity of  our  Saviour  Chrift.  Infomuch  that  Petavius  himfelf,  expounding  DeTri/i. 
the  Athanafian  creed,  writeth  in  this  manner  : Pater  major  Filio , rite 
catholice  pronuntiatus  eft  a plerifque  veterum  ; £s?  origine  prior  fine  reprehenfione 
dici  folet.  The  Father  is,  in  a right  catholick  manner , affirmed , by  moft  of  the 
ancients , to  be  greater  than  the  Son  ; and  he  is  commonly  faid  alfo,  without  re- 
prehenfton , to  be  before  him  in  refpebl  of  original.  Whereupon  he  concludeth 
the  true  meaning  of  that  creed  to  be  this,  that  no  perfon  in  the  Trinity  is 
greater  or  lefs  than  other,  in  refpect  of  the  eftence  of  the  Godhead  common 
to  them  all  ; Quia  vera  Deltas  in  nullo  effie  aut  minor  aut  major  pot  eft  ; Be- 
caufe the  true  Godhead  can  be  no  where  greater  or  lefs  : but  that,  notwith- 
ftanding,  there  may  be  fome  inequality  in  them,  as  they  are  hie  Dens,  and 
h<ec  perfona  ; this  God , and  that  perfon.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  many  of  thofe 
ancient  fathers  do  reftrain  and  limit  this  inequality  only  to  the  relation  of 
the  perlons  one  to  another,  as  the  Father’s  begetting,  and  the  Son’s  being 
begotten  by  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghoft  proceeding  from  both  ; they 
feeming  to  affirm,  that  there  is  otherwife  a perfect  equality  amongft  them. 
Neverthelefs  leveral  of  them  do  extend  this  difference  further  alfo,  as  for 
example,  St.  Hilary , a zealous  oppofer  of  the  Arians,  he  in  his  book  of  Sy- 
nods writing  thus  1 ; Siquis  unum  dicens  Deum , Chriftum  autem  Derm,  ante 
J'ecula  Filium  Dei , obfecutum  Patri  in  creatione  omnium , non  ccnfitetur , ana- 
thema fit.  And  again,  Non  exaquamus  Del  conformamus  Filium  Patri , fed  fub- 
jebtum  intelligimus . And  Athanafius  himfelf,  who  is  commonly  accounted 
the  very  rule  of  orthodoxality  in  this  point,  when  he  doth  fo  often  referable 
the  Father  to  the  or  to  the  tpw?,  the  fun , or  the  original  light , and 

the  Son  to  the  <x.Trctvyxo-y.x,  the  fplendor  or  brightnefs  of  it,  (as  likewife 
doth  the  Nicene  council  and  the  Scripture  itfelf ; ) he  feems  hereby  to  imply 
fome  dependence  of  the  fecond  upon  the  firft,  and  fubordination  to  it ; efpe- 
cially  when  he  declareth,  that  the  three  perfons  of  the  Trinity  are  not  to 
be  look’d  upon  as  three  principles,  nor  to  be  refembled  to  three  funs,  but 
to  the  fun,  and  its  fplendor,  and  its  derivative  light  ; bMe  yot^  roA<;  doyfti  Com.  Ar.  O 
tiG-dyoy.lv,  iTTil  y.ri3s  t r,x!uv  uVe^e^e!)*  tvv  ilxovx,  xXXx  xXiov  cc-rc x-oyxu-ij.ee,  />.  467. 

e >j  to  e£  r,  A at  iv  to,  XTTX'jyxuu.xli  (pies’  xru  y.ixv  x^yj\v  0 ’iSxy.tV  For  it  appears  from  (Tom-  E 
the  fimilitude  ufed  by  us,  that  we  do  not  introduce  three  principles  (as  the  Mar-  °Per,l 
cionifts  and  Manicheans  did)  we  not  comparing  the  Trinity  to  three  funs , but 
only  to  the  fun  and  its  fplendor  ; fo  that  we  acknowledge  only  one  principle. 
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As  alfo  where  he  approves  of  this  of  Dionyfuis  of  Alexandria , d A ye  &e  c 
almnv  ig~t  tpSg,  Sts  dgrdy.ivov,  vre  -Xrfeo'J  7 role'  axsv  xiuviov  tTfocneiTca  x)  cruu;s“iy  »vtu 
'to  *7 rudy%<ry.x,  «vaop£o w ^ asrpfvff  ir^o^oswiojuiEkOv  osutb1  God  is  an  eternal  light, 
which  never  began,  and  fhail  never  ceafe  to  be  •,  wherefore  there  is  an  eternai 
fplendor  alfo  co-exifient  with  him , which  had  no  beginning  neither , but  was 
always  generated  by  him , fhining  out  before  him.  For  if  the  Son  of  God  be 
as  the  fplendor  of  the  fun  detyms,  always  generated , then  mull  he  needs 
have  an  elfential  dependence  upon  the  Father,  and  fubordination  to  him. 
And  this  fame  thing  further  appears  from  thole  other  refembiances,  which 
the  fame  Dionyfius  maketh,  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  approved  in  like 
manner  alfo  by  Athanafius  ; viz.  to  the  fountain  and  the  river  •,  to  the  root 
and  the  branch  ; to  the  water  and  the  vapour  ; for  fo  it  ought  to  be  read, 
i'Sxl©*,  and  not  mevpalcg,  as  appeareth  from  his  book  of  the  Nicene  fynod, 
where  he  affirmeth  the  Son  to  have  been  begotten  of  the  eflfence  or  fubfiance 
of  the  Father  ; u?  ™ (puro?  diraiyari^a,  ug  \!M«s  dr  fig,  as  the  fplendor  of  the 
light , and  as  the  vapour  of  the  water  *,  adding,  yd(>  to  dvxuyar^a,  Sts  ■» 

drfig,  aur b to'  uja>£  £f(V,  vi  aurdg  o yXtog'  bts  uWot^iov,  dXXd  dn rdppoia  ryg  tou 

valfig  our  lag’  For  neither  the  fplendor  nor  the  vapour  is  the  very  fun , and  the 
very  water  *,  nor  yet  is  it  aliene  from  it,  or  a fir  anger  to  its  nature  j but  they 
are  both  effluxes  from  the  efience  or  fubfiance  of  them  \ as  the  Son  is  an  efflux 
from  the  fubfiance  of  the  Father,  yet  fo  as  he  is  no  way  diminifhed  or  lefened 
thereby.  Now  all  thefe  fimilitudes,  of  the  fountain  and  the  river,  the  root 
and  the  branch,  the  water  and  the  vapour,  (as  well  as  that  of  the  fun  and 
the  fplendor)  feetn  plainly  to  imply  fome  dependence  and  fubordination. 
And  Dionyfius  doubtlefs  intended  them  to  that  purpofe,  he  averting,  as 
Photius  informeth  us,  an  inferiority  of  power  and  glory  in  the  fecond,  as 
like  wife  did  Origen  before  him;  both  whole  tellimonies,  notwithftanding, . 
Athanafius  maketh  ufe  of,  without  any  cenfure  or  reprehenfion  of  them. 
'Wherefore  when  Athanafius,  and  the  other  orthodox  fathers,  writing  againfir 
Arius,  do  fo  frequently  alfert  the  equality  of  all  the  three  Perfons,  this  is 
to  be  underftood  in  way  ofoppofition  to  Arius  only,  who  made  the  Son  to 
be  unequal  to  the  Father,  as  m^oso-iov,  of  a different  effen  e from  him , one 
being  God  and  the  other  a creature  *,  they  affirming  on  the  contrary,  that 
lie  was  equal  to  the  Father,  as  ofiovri®*,  of  the  fame  efience  with  him  ; that  is, 
as  God,  and  not  a creature.  Notwithftanding  which  equality,  there  might 
be  fome  fubordination  in  them,  as  hie  Deus  and  b<ec  perfona  (to  ufe  Peta- 
vius  his  language)  this  God  and  that  perfion. 

And  thus  does  there  feem  not  to  be  fo  great  a difference  betwixt  the 
more  genuine  Platonifts,  and  the  ancient  orthodox,  fathers,  in  their  doclrine 
concerning  the  Trinity,  as  is  by  many  conceived.  However,  our  Plato- 
nick  Chriltian  would  further  add,  that  there  is  no  necelfity  at  all  from  the 
principles  of  Platonifm  itfelf,  why  the  Platonifts  Ifiould  make  any  other  or 
more  fubordination  in  their  Trinity,  than  the  moft  levcrely  orthodox  fa- 
thers themfelves.  For  according  to  the  common  hypothefis  of  the  Plato- 
nifts, when  the  character  of  the  firft  hypoftafis  is  fuppoled  by  them,  to  be 
infinite  goodnefs  ; of  the  fecond,  infinite  wifdona  *,  and  of  the  third,  infinite 
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aftive  love  and  power,  (thefe  not  as  accidents  and  qualities,  but  as  all  fub- 
ftantial)  it  is  more  eafy  to  conceive,  that  all  thefe  are  really  but  one  and 
the  fame  God,  than  how  there  ffiould  be  any  confiderable  inferiority  in  them. 

But  befides  this,  there  is  another  Platonick  hypothefis  (which  St.  Aufiin  De  Cw.  D. 
hinteth  from  Porphyrius , though  he  profeffeth  he  did  not  well  underftand  it)  £ ,a f *3* 
where  the  third  hypoftafis  is  made  to  be  a certain  middle  betwixt  the  firft  medrulftnin 
and  fecond.  And  this  does  Proclus  alfo  fometimes  follow,  calling  the  third poftponU,  fed 
tn  like  manner,  yea-w  Mvxy.iv,  a middle  power , and  xy/pow,  the  relation  inttrponU. 
of  both  the  firft  and  fecond.  to  one  another.  Which  agreet'n  exadtly  with  that 
apprehenfion  of  fome  Chriftians,  that  the  third  hypoftafis  is  as  it  were  the 
nexus  betwixt  the  firft  and  the  fecond,  and  that  love,  whereby  the  Father 
and  Son  love  each  other.  Now,  according  to  this  latter  Platonick  hypo- 
thefis, there  would  fieem  to  be  not  fo  much  a gradation  or  defcent,  as  a kind 
of  circulation  in  the  Trinity.  Upon  all  which  confiderations,  the  Platonick 
Chriftian  will  conclude,  that  though  fome  junior  Platonifts  have  adulterated 
the  notion  of  the  Trinity,  yet  either  there  is  no  fuch  great  difference  be- 
twixt the  genuine  Platonick  Trinity,  rightly  underftood,  and  the  Chriftian  •, 
or  elfe,  that  as  the  fame  might  be  modelled  and  rectified,  there  need  not 
to  be. 


But  though  the  genuine  Platonifts  do  thus  fuppofe  the  three  hypoftafes  of 
their  Trinity  to  be  all  of  them,  not  only  God,  but  alfo  one  God,  or  yla 
Biornc,  one  entire  Divinity  •,  upon  which  latter  account,  the  whole  may  be 
faid  alio  by  them,  to  have  one  fingular  or  numerical  effence  : yet  notwith- 
ftanding  muft  it  be  acknowledged,  that  they  no  where  fuppofe  each  of 
thefe  three  hypoftafes  to  be  numerically  the  very  fame,  or  to  have  no  di- 
ftindl  fingular  effences  of  their  own  ; this  being,  in  their  apprehenfions,  di- 
■recftly  contradictious  to  their  very  hypothefis  itfelf,  and  all  one,  as  if  they 
fhould  affirm  them,  indeed  not  to  be  three  hypoftafes,  but  only  one.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  the  Chriftian  Platon ift  would  here  alfo  apologize  for  them  after 
this  manner  •,  that  the  ancient  orthodox  fathers  of  the  Chriftian  church  were 
generally  of  no  other  perfuafion  than  this,  that  that  effence  or  fubftance  of 
the  Godhead,  which  all  the  three  perfons  or  hypoftafes  agree  in,  as  each  of 
them  is  God,  was  not  one  fingular  and  individual,  but  only  one  common 
and  univerfal  effence  or  fubftance  ; that  word  fubftance  being  ufed  by  them 
as  fynonymous  with  effence,  and  applied  to  univerfals  likewife,  as  it  is  by  the 
Peripateticks,  when  they  call  a man,  or  animal  in  general,  fubftantiam  fe- 
cundam , a fecond  fubftance.  Now  this  is  evident  from  hence,  bccaufe  thefe 
orthodox  lathers  did  commonly  diftinguiffi,  in  this  controverfy  of  the  Trinity, 
betwixt  Ola-fit  and  'KVoVam?,  the  effence  or  fubftance  of  the  Godhead , and  the 
hypoftafes  or  perfons  themfelves,  after  this  manner  •,  namely,  that  the  hypo- 
ftafis or  perfon  was  fingular  and  individual,  but  the  effence  or  fubftance  com- 
mon and  univerfal.  Thus  does  Theodcret  pronounce  of  thefe  fathers  in  general, 
xxTxys  tvv  rcov  zrxT£cuyj  tiSxr/.xX iocv,  vv  tixtpoftv  to  xoivbv  uwsj  to  I'Jioo,  v to'  Dial,  i.adv. 

uVep  to'  V to'  xroyov,  txvtyiv  Zfcei  'H  O’TZl'A  "ft;  TH'N  'TIIO'ZTAEIN-  u 

According  to  the  dobfrine  of  the  fathers , as  that  which  is  common  differs  Oper.p.29-,] 
from  that  which  is  proper , and  the  genus  from  the  fpecies  or  individuum,  fo 
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doth  effence  or  fubftance , differ  from  hypoftafes  *,  that  is  to  fay,  that  effence  or 
fubftance  of  the  Godhead,  which  is  common  to  all  the  three  hypoftafes,  or 
whereby  each  ofthem  isGod,  was  concluded  by  the  fathers,  not  to  be  one  Angu- 
lar or  individual, but  onegeneral  or  univerfuleffence  and  fubftance;  Theodore t , 
notwithftanding,  there  acknowledging,  that  no  fuch  diftindtion  was  obferved 
by  other  Greek  writers  betwixt  thofe  two  words  and  u'Wrwrit,  effence  or 
fubftance  and  hypoftafis,  as  that  the  former  of  them  ftiould  be  reftrained  to 
univerfals  only,  generical  or  lpecifical  eflences  or  fubftances  ; but  that  this 
was  peculiar  to  the  Chriftian  fathers,  in  their  dodtrine  concerning  the  Trinity. 
They  in  the  mean  time  not  denying,  but  that  each  hypoftafis,  profopon, 
or  perfon,  in  the  Trinity,  might  be  laid  in  another  fenfe,  and  in  way  of 
oppofition  to  Sabellius , to  have  its  own  Angular,  individual,  or  exiftent  ef- 
. fence  alfo  ;and  that  there  are  thus,  r§s7?  ouo-iat,  three  Jingular  exiftent  effences  in 
adv  Ettnim  the  Deity, as  well  as  t^e?;  uvrord^,  three  hypoftafes  ; an  hypoftafis  being  no- 
thing elle  to  them,  but  an  exiftent  effence:  however,  for  diftindtion’s  fake, 
they  here  thought  fit  thus  to  limit  and  appropriate  the  fignification  of  thefe 
two  words,  that  a Angular  and  exiftent  effence  ftiould  not  be  called  effence, 
but  hypoftafis ; and  by  ouQlx,  effence  or  fubftance , ftiould  be  meant  that  ge- 
neral oruniverfal  nature  of  the  Godhead  only,  which  is  common  toal]  thofe 
three  Angular  hypoftafes  or  perfons,  or  in  which  they  ail  agree.  We  might 
here  heap  up  many  more  teftimonies  for  a further  confimation  of  this;  as 
that  of  St.  Bafll ; on  'iyji  Xoyov  to  xoti/o'u  7 to'  ffiov,  to’jtow  v/ji  n ovQloi  7 

rriv  v7ror<x<nvt  What  common  it  to  proper , the  fame  is  effence  or  fubftance 

(in  the  Trinity,)  to  the  hypoftafes  But  we  ftiall  content  ourfelves  only, 
with  this  full  acknowledgment  of  D.  Petavius  ; In  hoc  uno  Gracorumprafer- 
Edit  ^Par°s^*  *im  omnium  judicia  concordant , ovQGv,  id  eft , effentiam  five  fubftantiam , aut 
1638]  US  naturam  (qudm  (puQiv  vocant)  gener ale  effe  aliquid  if  commune , ac  minimi 
De  Tnn.  L.  4.  definitum  ; uVoVoscau  verb  proprium,  fingulare,  G?  circumfcriptum,  quod  ex  illo 

c.  7 . . communi , G?  peculiaribus  quibufdam  notis  ac  proprietatibus  veluti  componitur. 

Tom'  II 2 1 S'  In  one  thing  do  the  judgments  and  opinions  of  all  the  Greeks  efpecially  agree , 

Dogmat.'  that  Ufia,  effence  or  fubftance , and  nature , which  they  call  Phyfis  (in  the  tri- 
TheologJ  nity)  is  fomething  gener al,  common  and  undetermined ; but  hypoftafis  is  that , 
which  is  proper , fingular  and  circumftribed , and  which  is , as  it  were , com- 
pounded and  made  up  of  that  common  effence  or  fubftance , and  certain  peculiar 
notes  and  properties,  or  individuating  circumftances. 

But  befides  this,  it  is  further  certain,  that  not  a few  of  thofe  ancient  fa- 
thers, who  were  therefore  reputed  orthodox,  becaufe  they  zealoufiy  op- 
pofed  Arianifm,  did  entertain  this  opinion  alfo,  that  the  three  hypoftafes  or 
perfons  of  the  Trinity,  had  not  only  one  general  and  univerfal  effence  of 
the  Godhead,  belonging  to  them  all,  they  being  all  God  ; but  were  alfo 
three  individuals,  under  one  and  the  fame  ultimate  fpecies,  or  fpecifick  ef- 
fence and  fubftance  of  the  Godhead  ; juft  as  three  individual  men  ( Thomas , 
Peter , and  John ) under  that  ultimate  fpecies  of  man  ; or  that  fpecifick  ef- 
fence of  humanity,  which  have  only  a numerical  difference  from  one  ano- 
ther. Wherefore  an  hypoftafis,  or  perfon  (in  the  TrinityJ  was  accordingly 

thus 
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thus  defined  by  Tome  of  thefe  fathers  (viz.  Anaftafius  and  Cyril  *)  to  be 
Effentia  cum  fuis  quibufdam  jropnetatibus  ab  Us,  qua  funt  ejufdem  fpeciei , 
numero  differens  ; an  effence  or  fubfiance , with  its  certain  properties  (or  indivi- 
duating circumjlances ) differing  only  numerically  from  thofe  of  the  fame 
fpecies  with  it.  This  dodtrine  was  plainly  afferted  and  induftrioufly  pur- 
fued,  (befides  feveral  others  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins)  efpecially  by 
Gregory  JSyffen,  Cyril  of  Alexandria , Maximus  the  Martyr,  and  Datnafcen  ; 
whole  words,  becaufe  Petavius 1 hath  fet  them  down  at  large,  we  fhall  not 
here  infert.  Now  thefe  were  they,  who  principally  infilled  upon  the  abio- 
lute  co-equality  and  independent  co-ordination  of  the  three  hypollafes  or 
perfons  in  the  Trinity,  as  compared  with  one  another.  Becaufe,  as  three 
men,  though  one  of  them  were  a father,  another  a fon,  and  the  third  a 
nephew,  yet  have  no  effential  dependence  one  upon  another,  but  are  natu- 
rally co-equal  and  unfubordinate,  there  being  only  a numerical  difference 
betwixt  them  •,  fo  did  they  in  like  manner  conclude,  that  the  three  hypo- 
ftafes,  or  perfons  of  the  Deity,  (the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Gholl)  being 
likewife  but  three  individuals,  under  the  fame  ultimate  fpecies  or  fpecifick 
effence  of  the  Godhead,  and  differing  only  numerically  from  one  another, 
were  abfolutely  co-equal,  unfubordinate  and  independent : and  this  was 
thar,  which  was  commonly  called  by  them  their  by.»<nbrri;,  their  co-effentia- 
lity  or  con-fubftantiality.  Wherefore  it  is  obfervable,  that  St.  Cyril,  one 
of  thefe  theologers,  finds  no  other  fault  at  all  with  the  Platonick  Trinity, 
but  only  this,  that  fuch  an  Homooufiotes,  fuch  a co-effentiality  or  con- 
fubftantiality  as  this,  was  not  acknowledged  ^herein  ; tArAoiVti  b'  dv  Cont.JuU. 
ruro  a tire  if  a’bsv,  £t  r ov  rn;  b/xcixaibryK^r’  hbyov  i(pxpy.brliiv  ySeXov  V7roc~x<r£<ri  /*•  27°* 

rod;  rgiirlv,  'Ijx  ffix  vcoiro  ry;  S'£OTj]]©J  (pvrie , T»  ^ 

ireffrriTx  (pvtrmriv,  xx\  ro  ys  by  bsni  xXXyhwv  in  /uaoiriv  o'gx&xi  birofclfeic. 

There  would  have  been  nothing  at  all  wanting  to  the  Platonick  trinity  for  an 
abfolute  agreement  of  it  with  the  Chriftian,  had  they  but  accommodated  the 
right  notion  of  co-effentiality  or  con-fubftantiality  to  their  three  hypofiafes  fo 
that  there  might  have  been  but  one  fpecifick  nature  or  effence  of  the  Godhead, 
not  further  dijlinguifhable  by  any  natural  diverfity , but  numerically  only,  and 
fo  no  one  hypoftafis  any  way  infer iour  or  fubordinate  to  another.  That  is,  had 
thefe  Piatonifts  complied  with  that  hypothefis  of  St.  Cyril  and  others, 
that  the  three  perfons  of  the  Trinity  were  but  three  independent  and  co- 
ordinate individuals,  under  the  fame  ultimate  fpecies  or  fpecifick  effence  of 
the  Godhead,  as  Peter , Paul  and  John,  under  that  fpecies  or  common  na- 
ture of  humanity,  and  fo  taken  in  this  co-effentiality  or  con-fubftantiality  of 
theirs,  then  had  they  been  completely  orthodox.  Though  we  have  already 
fhewed,  that  this  Platonick  Trinity  was,  in  another  fenfe,  Homooufian-,  and 
perhaps  it  will  appear  afterwards,  that  it  was  fo  alfo  in  the  very  fenfe 
of  the  Nicene  fathers,  and  of  Athanajtus.  Again,  thefe  theologers  fup- 
poled  the  three  perfons  of  their  Trinity  to  have  really  no  other  than 
a fpecifick  unity  or  indentity  •,  and  becaufe  it  feems  plainly  to  follow 
from  hence,  that  therefore  they  muft  needs  be  as  much  three  gods  as  three 
men  are  three  men  ; thefe'  learned  fathers  endeavoured  with  their  logick 

to 

i Vide  Expedition.  Compendiar.  Fidei  Or-  » Lib.  IV.  deTrinit.  Cap.  IX.  §,  IV.  Tora. 
thodox.  in  Biblicthec.  Patrum,  p.  677.  Tom.  II.  Docmat.  Theolog, 
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to  prove,  that  three  men  a'e  but  aboliwly  and  improperly  fo  called  three, 
they  being  rea  Iv  a d tr  . y but  one,  becaufe  there  is  but  one  and  the 
fame  fpecifick  iffence  or  fubivamce  <.  fhuman  nature  in  them  all;  and  ferioufly 
perfuaaed  nun  to  lay  ahde  that  kind  of  language.  By  which  fame  lo- 
gick  of  theirs, they  might  as  wall  pro  e dfo,  taat  all  the  men  in  the  world 
are  but  one  m&n,  and  that  all  Epicurus  his  gods  were  but  one  God  nei- 
ther. But  not  to  urge  here,  chat,  according  to  this  hypothefis,  there 
cannot  poflibly  be  any  reafon  given,  why  there  fhould  be  fo  many  as  three 
fuch  individuals  in  the  fpecies  of  Gad,  which  differ  only  numerically  from 
one  another,  they  being  but  the  very  fame  thing  thrice  repeated  ; and  yet 
that  there  fhould  be  no  more  than  three  fuch  neither,  and  not  three  hun- 
dred, or  three  thoufand,  or  as  many  as  there  are  individuals  in  the  fpecies 
of  man;  we  fay,  not  to  urge  this,  it  feems  plain,  that  this  Trinity  is  no 
other  than  a kind  of  Tritheifm,  and  that  of  gods  independent  and  co-or- 
dinate too.  And  therefore  fome  would  think,  that  the  ancient  and  genuine 
Flatonick  trinity,  taken  with  all  its  faults,  is  to  be  preferred  before  this 
trinity  of  St.  Cyril  and  St.  Gregory  Nyjjen , and  feveral  other  reputed  or- 
thodox fathers  ; and  more  agreeable  to  the  principles  both  of  Chriftianity 
and  of  reafon.  However,  it  is  evident  from  hence,  that  thele  reputed 
orthodox  lathers,  who  were  not  a few,  were  far  from  thinking  the  three 
hypoftafes  of  the  Trinity  to  have  the  fame  fingular  exiftent  elfence,  they 
fuppofing  them  to  have  no  otherwife  one  and  the  fame  effence  of  the  God- 
head in  them,  nor  to  be  one  God,  than  three  individual  men  have  one  com- 
mon fpecitical  effence  of  manhood  in  them,  and  are  all  one  man.  But  as 
this  trinity  came  afterwards  to  be  decried  for  tritheiftick  ; fo  in  the  room 
thereof  ftarted  there  up  that  other  trinity  of  perfons  numerically  the  fame, 
or  having  all  one  and  the  fame  fingular  exiftent  elfence  ; a dodtrine,  which 
ieemeth  not  to  have  been  owned  by  any  publick  authority  in  the  Chriftian 
-.Church,  fave  that  of  the  Lateran  council  1 only. 

And  that  no  fuch  thing  was  ever  entertained  by  the  Nicene  fathers  and 
thole  firft  oppofers  of  Arianifm,  might  be  render’d  probable  in  the 
firft:  place  from  the  free  confeffion  and  acknowledgment  ot  D.  Petavius , (a 
perfon  well  acquainted  with  ecclefiaftick  antiquity  ;)  and  for  this  reafon 
DeTrin.l.  4. efpecially,  becaufe  many  are  much  led  by  fuch  new  names  and  authorities  ; 

1-3^.  In  eo  pracipuam  vim  collocaft'e  patres , ut  aqualem  patri  naturd  excellentid - 
^ 8 Tom  \\<]fte  filium  eJ]e  deftnderent,  citra  expreffam  SINGULARIT APIS  mentionem , 
Dogmat.  ' licet  ex  eo  conjicere.  Etenim  Nicani  ijti  prxfules , quibus  nemo  melius  Aricine 
fTheolog.]  fell#  .arcana  cognovit , nemo,  qua  re  opprimenda  maxime  foret , acrius  dijudi- 
care  pet  nit , nihil  in  profeffionis  fu<e  formula  fpedlarunt  a Hud,  nifi  ut  aquali- 
tatem  illam  eft  entire,  dignitatis , aternitatis  ajlruerent.  7 eft  at  ur  hoc 

ofjLoaQ is  vox  ipfta , qua;  arx  quadam  fuit  catholici  dogmatis.  Hac  enim  aquali- 
tatem  potius  efjentia,  quam  SINGULAR  IT  AT  EM Jigniftcat,  ut  capite  quinto 
docui.  Deinde  cetera  ejudem  modi  ftunt  in  illo  decreto,  ut,  &c.  The  chief 
force,  which  the  ancient  fathers  oppofed  againft  the  Arian  herelicks,  was 
in  ajferting  only  the  equality  of  the  fon  with  the  father,  as  to  nature  or  ef- 
fence, without  any  exprefs  mention  of  the  SINGULARITY  of  the  fame.  For 

thofc 

* The  fourth  general  Lateran  Council  held  in  1215,  under  Pop©  Innocent  III. 
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thofe  Nicene  bifkops  tbemfeives , who  did  underjiand  befi  of  any  the  fecrets  of 
the  Arian  factum,  and  which  way  it  fhould  efpecially  be  oppugned , aimed  at 
nothing  elfe  in  their  confejfion  of  faith , but  only  to  efiablifh  that  equality  of  ef- 
fence, dignity  and  eternity  between  them.  This  does  the  word  Homooufios  itfelf 
declare , it  fignifying  rather  equality,  than  S I N GU LA  RIT T of  effence,  as 
we  have  before  fhewed.  And  the  like  do  thofe  other  paffages  in  the  fame  decree ; 
as,  That  there  was  no  time  when  the  Son  was  not  i and , That  he  was  not  made 
of  nothing,  nor  of  a different  hypoftafis,  or  effence.  Thus  does  Petavius 
clearly  confefs,  that  this  fame  Angularity  of  numerical  effence  was  not  af- 
ferted  by  the  Nicene  council,  nor  the  moft  ancient  fathers,  but  only  art 
equality  or  fa  mends  of  generica!  effence ; or  elfe  that  the  Father  and  Sort 
agreed  only  in  one  common  effence  or  fubftance  of  the  Godhead,  that  is, 
the  eternal  and  uncreated  nature. 

But  the  truth  of  this  will  more  fully  appear  from  thefe  following  particu- 
lars: Firjt,  Becaufe  thefe  orthodox  Anti-arian  fathers  did  all  of  them  zea- 
loufly  condemn  Sabellianifm,  the  dodrine  whereof  is  no  other  than  this, 
that  there  was  but  one  hypoftafis,  or  Angular  individual  effence,  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft  s and  confequently  that  they  were  indeed  but 
three  feveral  names,  or  notions,  or  modes,  of  one  and  the  felf-fame  thing. 
From  whence  fuch  abfurdities  as  thefe  would  follow,  that  the  Father’s  be- 
getting the  Son  was  nothing  but  one  name,  notion,  or  mode  of  the  Dei- 
ty’s begetting  another  •,  or  elfe  the  fame  Deity,  under  one  notion,  begetting 
itfelf  under  another  notion.  And  when  again  the  Son,  or  Word,  and  not 
the  Father,  is  faid  to  have  been  incarnated,  and  to  have  fuffered  death  for 
us  upon  the  crofs,  that  it  was  nothing  but  a mere  logical  notion  or  mode  of 
the  Deity,  that  was  incarnate  and  fuffered,  or  elfe  the  whole  Deity  under  one 
particular  notion  or  mode  only.  But  fhould  it  be  averred  notwichftanding, 
that  this  trinity,  which  we  now  fpeak  of,  was  not  a trinity  of  mere  names 
and  notions,  as  that  of  the  Sabellians,  but  of  diftinft  hypcftafes  or  perfons; 
then  muft  it  needs  follow  (Ance  every  Angular  effence  is  an  hypoftafis , ac- 
cording to  the  lenfe  of  the  ancient  fathers)  that  there  was  not  a trinity  only, 
but  a quaternity  of  hypoftafes , in  the  Deity.  Which  is  a thing,  tnat  none  of 
thofe  fathers  ever  dream’d  of. 


Again,  the  word  Homooufios , as  was  before  inti  mated  by  Petavius, was  never 
ufed  by  Greek  writers  otherwise  than  to  Agnify  the  agreement  of  things, 
numerically  differing  from  one  another  in  fome  common  nature  or  universal 
effence,  or  their  having  a generical  unity  or  identity,  of  which  fundry  in- 
ftances  might  be  given.  Nor  indeed  is  it  likely,  that  the  Greek  tongue 
fhould  have  any  name  for  that,  which  neither  is  a thing  in  nature,  nor  falls 
under  human  conception,  viz.  feveral  things  having  one  and  the  fame  An- 
gular effence.  And  accordingly  St.  Bajil  interprets  the  force  of  this  word 
thus,  ctvcugu  tu'v  TccvTOTYiToc  t»i{  u? ror«<r£«?  a aiiTy  ti  in«  ixvrd  bjj.oi<nov,  dXK ’ 
mfov  w • That  it  plainly  takes  away  the  famenefs  of  hypoftafis,  that  is,  [Eput  CCC, 
cf  fmgular  numerical  effence  ( this  being  that , which  the  ancient  fathers  meant  p.  lo-o.Torcu 
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Dionyf.J 


*The  true  Notion  of  the 

7y'the  wbrj  hypoffiifis :)  for  the  fame  thing  is  not  homooufios,  co-cjfenlial  dr 
coq-ftbbJlaWrf!  wlth-itfelf,  but  always  one  thing  with  another.  Wherefore.as 
to  ouov<nbv  apd'  fihytvscx  are  ufed  by  Plotinus  as  fynonymous,  in  thefe  words 
c 10.  [p-464.]  cpncerning  the  foul,  3,eluv  yerv  fid  rvFymd&v  to  opovnov,  that  it  is  full  of  di- 
vine things , by  reafcn  of  its  being  cognate  or  congenerous,  'and  homoouficus 
Eptj}.  deSent. Wl1^  ^em  > f 0 doth  Athanafius  in  like  manner  ufe  them,  when  he  affirmetb, 
Dion.  p.  556.  ra  xxSy.x'lx  ei»«i ojKomi*  avpyev* i tvs  upTrixv,  ’That  the  branches  are  homooufous 

[Tom.  I.  O-  [co-eflcntial  or  confubftantial]  and  congenerous  with  the  vine , or  with  the 
perd  root  thereof.  Befides  which,  the  fame  lather  ufes  oy-oyevh,  and  oy.oeiS^,  and 
opoip'jr.c,  indifferently  for  o'uonVi^,  in  fundry  places;  none  of  which  words 
can  be  thought  to  fignify  an  identity  of  fingular  e fence,  but  only  of  genericai 
or  fpecifical.  And  thus  was  the  word  Homooufios  plainly  ufed  by  the  fcoun- 
cil  of  Chalcedcn  *,  they  affirming,  that  our  Saviour  Chrift  was  opourio;  t u nx- 
rfi  xxrx  rw  S-forum,  f,  o'y.ox<n(&  Yiy.1v  xxtx  tjjv  ccvQpu7roTyhz,  CO-eJfential  or  COH- 
fubftantial  with  theFather,as  to  his  divinity,  but  co-eJfential  or  confubjlantial  with 
us  men , as  to  his  humanity.  Where  it  cannot  reafonably  be  fufpecled,that  one 
and  the  fame  word  ffiould  be  taken  in  two  different  fenfes  in  the  fame  fen- 
tence,  fo  as  in  the  firft  place  to  fignify  a numerical  identity,  but  in  the  ftcond, 
a genericai  or  fpecifical  only.  But  laftly,  which  is  yet  more,  Athanafius 
Tom.  I. p. 55 6. hi m felf  fpeaketh  in  like  manner  of  our  Saviour  Chriftfi  being  homooufious  with 
' * US  men  ; et  y.ev  »v  oyotxrio;  Yty.iv  i/o ;,  tw  xvty,v  y\[j.iv  ty^ei  yeveenv,  e^~u  v.xrx 

rats  ofoo  xXXorci^  xaf  aVi 'xv  ra  7t«t^oc,  utnreg  x)  v dyne  \o;  ra  yewgyS  • If  the 
Son  be  co-ejfential  or  confubjlantial  (or  of  the  fame  ejfence  or  fubjlance)  with 
us  men , he  having  the  very  fame  nature  with  us,  then  let  him  be  in  this  re- 
fpedt  a Jlranger  to  the  ejjence  or  fubjlance  of  the  Father,  even  as  the  vine  is  to 
the  ejfence  of  the  hufbandman . And  again,  a little  after,  in  the  fame  epiftle, 

vi  Xeyuv  y.r\  eivxi  tov  Xoyov  "oiov,  rrc  ra  rxloog  aciaf,  epgovsi  ra rov  0 y.w <nov  viy.dv  Lvxi 
tuv  ctv9gu7ruv  • Or  did  Dionyfius,  think  you,  when  he  affirmed  the  Word  not  to 
piftie5 to  Serapion,  f-  be  proper  to  the  ejfence  of  the  Father,  fuppofe  him  therefore  to  be  co-ejfential 
epa)To<  y 81-  ojj.0,01  ku)  or  c onfubflantial  with  us  men?  From  all  which  it  is  unqueftionably  evi- 
dent,  that  Athanafius  did  not,  by  the  word  homooufios,  underhand  that 
w^’ch  hath  the  fame  fingular  and  numerical  effence  with  another,  but 
famexefs  of  nature,  are  the  famecomtuon  genericai  or  fpecifical  only  ; and  conlequently,  that  he 
tonfubjiantiai  ivitb  one  concejved  the  Son  to  be  co-efTential  or  confubftantial  with  the  Father 

another.  And  p.  170. 

&rirt p So  jotaW  rafter  that  manner. 

T/?  htytd v,  Tqv  0!- 

xi'asv  oiJ-oiStTiovTU  o!ko-  . r t.  r , r 11 

So'h-b,  xai  t3 ffxocpo?  Furthermore,  the  true  meaning  or  the  Nicene  lathers  may  more  fully 
apf»^«s^’T»«T*?-lind  thoroughly  be  perceived,  by  confidering  what  that  dodtrine  of  Anus 
toi,  rtdvru  viov6fj.oE-  was,  which  they  oppofed  and  condemned.  Now  Arius  maintained,  the 
vaTpbl^itwer^fld.  Son  or  Word  to  be  xlfy.ee,  a creature,  made  in  time,  and  mutable  or  defeSlible ; 
%efs  to  fay,  that  a hou/e  for  that  reafon,  as  Athanafius  tells  us,  stcoAtiov  and  xXXot^Ao-iov,  of  a dif- 
ftNwi™nbt rhe°&-ferent  ejfence  or  fubjlance  from  the  Father,  (that  which  is  created  being  fup- 
tr,  or  a jhip  pofed  to  differ  effentially  or  fubftantially  from  that  which  is  uncreated.) 
~propeTto%yl  tbZ el"  Wherefore  the  Nicene  fathers,  in  way  of  oppofition  to  this  doftrine 
ry  fonts  co-eff'erttiai  or  of  Arius , determined,  that  the  Son  or  Word  was  not  thus  he  f fW, 

father,  HOT 
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nor  aAAoT^ovVjof,  but  o/xoomo?  tw  Tlotlft,  co-effential  or  confubjlantitrl  with  the 
Father  -,  that  is,  not  a creature,  but  God  ; or  agreeing  with  the  Father  in 
that  common  nature  or  eftence  of  the  Godhead.  So  that  this  is  that  ovVwt, 
effence  or  fubftance  of  the  ancient  fathers,  which  is  faid  to  be  the  fame  in  all 
the  three  hypoftafes  of  the  Trinity,  as  they  are  called  God  ; not  a Angular 
exiftent  efTence,  but  the  common,  general,  or  univerfal  efTence  of  the 
Godhead,  or  of  the  uncreated  nature,  called  by  St.  Hilary,  Natura  una,  y)e  $xnadil 
non  imitate  perfons,  fed  generis  ; one  nature , not  by  unity  of  perfon,  but  of  [ euFide  ’ 
kind.  Which  unity  of  the  common  or  general  efTence  of  the  Godhead  0lieniali"m* 
is  the  fame  thing  alfo  with  that  equality,  which  feme  of  the  ancient  fa-^',XXv*‘ 
thers  fo  much  infift  upon  againfl  Arius-,  namely,  an  equality  of  nature,  OperY 
as  the  Son  and  Father  are  both  of  them  alike  God,  that  efTence  of  the 
Godhead  (which  is  common  to  all  the  three  perfons)  being,  as  all  other 
eflences,  fuppofed  to  be  indiviAble.  From  which  equality  itfelf  alfo  does 
it  appear,  that  they  acknowledged  no  identity  of  Angular  efllnce,  it  being 
abfurd  to  fay,  that  one  and  the  felf-fame  thing  is  equal  to  itfelf.  And 
with  this  equality  of  elTence  did  fome  of  thefe  orthodox  fathers  themfelves 
imply,  that  a certain  inequality  of  the  hypoftafes  or  perfons  alfo,  in  their 
mutual  relation  to  one  another,  might  be  confident.  As  for  example,  St.  Conf  5 
Aufiin  writing  thus  againft  the  Arians ; Patris , ergo  & Filii , & Spiritus  Arlan,  c.  is. 
Sanili , etiamfi  difparem  cogitant  pot  eft  atom,  naturam  faltem  confiteantur  aqua-  [P.  4^  t. 
lem : Though  they  conceive  the  power  of  the  Father , Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft,  to  Tom.  VIII. 
be  unequal , yet  let  them , for  all  that , confefs  their  nature  at  leaft  to  be  equal.  'Jperd 
And  St.  Baft l likewife  ■,  Though  the  Son  be  in  order  fecond  to  the  Father , 3.  Cone.  Eu- 
becatife  produced  by  him , and  in  dignity  alfo , (forafmuch  as  the  Father  »»m.  [P.  79® 
is  the  caufe  and  principle  of  his  being)  yet  is  he  not,  for  all  that,  fecondT.0™' 
in  nature , becaufe  there  is  one  divinity  in  them  both.  And  that  this  was  in-  - ] 

deed  the  meaning,  both  of  the  Nicene  Aithers,  and  of  Athanafms,  in  their 
Homooufiotes , their  co-eftentiality  or  confubftantiality,  and  co-equality  of  the 
Son  with  the  Father,  namely,  their  having  both  the  fame  common  eftence 
of  the  Godhead  ; or  that  the  Son  was  no  creature,  as  Arius  contended,  but 
truly  God  or  uncreated  likewife,  will  appear  undeniably  from  many  paf- 
fages  in  Athanafms , of  which  we  fhall  here  mention  only  fome  few.  In  his 
epiftle  concerning  the  Nicene  council,  he  tells  us,  how  the  Eufebian  faflion 
fubferibed  the  form  of  that  council,  though  afterward  they  recanted  it ; ' 25*' 
vroivTuv  t£  V7roFgxipoZv1av  Corby  cxftxv  ei  zrcgt  E CtriSiov  tvtoi;  t oi*s  fvy.xff iv  ok  a.1- 
Ttuvlxi  vvv  sroC  A iyu  <Je  t:o  Ik  tvs  kV/ocj,  rw  o'pco&cnw,  or<  pine  xh'truz  v o ro'v- 
[xx,  [XTjTS  tuv  ys'jriTUV  Is~lv  0 ts  0eou  tyof  d.XXoL  ylvvvfxz  h}  iv;  t»  orxlcos  aViocf  o Xoyos. 

All  the  reft  fubferibing , the  Eufebianifts  themfelves  fubferibed  alfo  to  thefe  very 
words,  which  they  now  find  fault  with  -,  I mean,  of  the  effence  or  fubftance , 
and  co-effential  or  confubjlantial , and  that  the  Son  is  no  creature  or  failure,  or 
any  of  the  things  made,  but  the  genuine  eff-fpring  of  the  effence  or  fubftance  of 
the  Father.  Afterwards  he  declareth,  how  the  Nicene  council  at  Arft  in- 
tended to  have  made  ufe  only  of  feripture  words  and  phrafes,  againft  the 
Arians  *,  T»k  <runo&  j3»A oy.ivvs  tx;  fxtv  two  'Aouzvuv  tvs  ohrs&Bzs  Ae£ei s'  x.-t XtiC  txs  P.  £67. 

$ Twi/  ygx(puv  cfxoXoyny.evxs  (puvxs  y^x\x\,  ctj  t * Cjos  £?"»»  ouh  e£  ouh  ovtuv,  ccXX' 
t*  too  0£«u,  kJ  Ac lyos  ir*  GO®  lot,  a A A*  00  xVtry.u,  iit  oro\r,y.x  • idjov  Jt  eh  th 
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TrxTgoz  ym/xcc‘  As  that  Chrift  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  not  from  nothing , but 
from  God , the  word  and  wifdom  of  God , confequently , wo  creature  or  thing 

made.  But  when  they  perceived , that  the  Eufebian  f aft  ion  would  evade  all 
thofe  exprcfions  by  equivocation , nvxyKx3v<rxv  Aojn-ov  Aeuxo'te^ov  t’nrew  to  Ik  t«  ©e». 
oCf  ygct^xt  e’x  two  «V i«f  ro'j  0es  eiW*  tov  yo'v,  V7rlg  tov  [tv  to  Ik  too  0es  xoevo'v  x^  iirov, 

t<3u  te  iy«  X;  rcov  yfvTiTww  vofA.!ge<Bxi'  They  conceived  themfelves  neceffitated , w;oro 
plainly  to  declare , by  being  from  God , or  out  of  him  *,  awe/ 

therefore  added , that  the  Son  was  out  of  the  fubftance  of  God , thereby  to  diftin- 
guifh  him  from  all  created  beings.  Again,  a little  after,  in  the  fame  epiftle, 
he  adds  ; j?  cruvoJo;  touto  vovvx,  xaAw?  o'/aosVjov  ty-gx^Ev,  'Ivx  tjjvte  twv  xI^etixuv  xx- 
xoriQiiaii  xvxrgi'l'Utri'  xj  ^ci^utriv  aAAov  given  twv  J'Evtjtwv  tov  Aoj/ov*  x^  touto 

^«vTe?  fJS-Uf  gffJOj/aJ/OV*  TOU?  <Te  Xiycvlxi  ij*  OUX  OvIwV  To'v  yo'v  TOO  S'EOU,  % xllC~OV’  7) 

Tgnrjbv"  7)  7rot7)jM,a*  71  ETtgxc  ouV»a?^  touts?  xvx$e[auti £e»  ri  xylx  x}  xxSoXixii  ’ExxA7)<na* 
The  fynod  perceiving  this , rightly  declared , /£«/  /&*  uw  homoouficus  with  the 
Father  •,  both  to  cut  off  the  fubterfuges  of  hereticks , to  fhew  him  to  be  dif- 

ferent from  the  creatures.  For  after  they  had  decreed  this , they  added  im- 
mediately, who  fay , the  Son  of  God  was  from  things  that  are  not , 

or  or  mutable , or  a creature , or  0/  another  fubftance  or  ef'ence , d//  fuch 

does  the  holy  and  catholick  church  anathematize.  Whereby  they  made  it  evi- 
dent, that  thefe  words , O/-  the  Father , coeffential  or  confubjlantial  with 

the  Father , ce^re  oppofed  to  the  impiety  of  thofe  exprejftons  of  the  Arians , /&*?/ 
/&£  Sew  st;#/  « creature , or  thing  made , *zw^  mutable , tfwi  /£#/  £0  was  not  be- 
fore he  was  made  ; which  he  that  ajftrmeth,  contradifieth  the  fynod , />«/  who*- 
fotver  dijfents  from  Arius,  mujl  needs  confent  to  thefe  forms  of  the  fynod.  In 
this  fame  epiftle,  to  cite  but  one  paffage  more  out  of  it,,  p^aAxo'?,  o'aGwv  xod 
p^uco'?,  &C.  *AA’  ETE^otpuT)  xail  e TE^sVta  osAA7?Awu*  e»  y.lv  vv  kxi  q o'?  srw?  Efiv,  £?~w 
x\hj[xx  uxratf)  xx'i  hy-n?,  kxi  y.vi  o'^csVio?,  e<  <Te  yo?  e’o  Ao)/o?,  cotplx,  ilxuv  toj 
TXT(>o$y  xT’xhyxcy.Xy  iikotu;  ofxovmo;  xv  eIV  Brafs  and  gold , Jilver  and  tin , 
tfro  /«  fhining  and  colour  ; never thelefs  in  their  effence  and  nature 
are  they  very  different  from  one  another.  If  therefore  the  Son  be  fuch,.  then 
let  him  be  a creature  as  we  are,  and  not  coef  ential  ( or  confubjlantial  •,  J if 
he  be  a fon , the  word , wifdom , image  of  the  Father , eW  /6;j  fplendour , then 
of  right  jhould  he  be  accounted  coeffential  and  confubjlantial.  Thus  in  his 
epiftle  concerning  Dionyftus , we  have  tW  twv  j/evtitmv  that  tov  y'o'v,  and  /W 
b/uLovanov  too  Trxrfr  the  Son's  being  one  of  the  creatures , and  /vj  wo/  being  co- 
efential or  confubjlantial  with  the  Father , put  for  fynonymous  expreffions, 
which  ftgnify  one  and  the  fame  thing. 

Wherefore  it  feemeth  to  be  unqueftionably  evident,  that  when  the  an- 
cient orthodox  fathers  of  the  Chriftian  church  maintained,  againft  Arius, 
the  Son  to  be  homooufton,  coeffential  or  confubftantial  with  the  Father, 
thotigh  that  word  be  thus  interpreted,  Of  the  fame  effence  or  fubftance, 
yet  they  univerfally  underftood  thereby,  not  a famenefs  of  fingular  and 
numerical,  but  of  common  or  univerfal  effence  only  ; that  is,  the  gene- 
Tical  or  fpecifical  effence  of  the  Godhead  i that  the  Son  was  no  creature,  but 
truly  and  properly  God.  But  if  it  were  needful,  there  might  be  yet  more 
leftimonies  cited  out  of  ftthanaftus  to  this  purpofe.  As  from  his  epiftle  Ds 
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Synedis  Arimini  & Seleucia,  where  he  writeth  thus,  concerning  the  differ- P-  929' 
ence  betwixt  thofe  two  words  *,  'Oyom'o-iou,  of  like  fubftance , and  'Oytimov, 
of  the  fame  fubftance  *,  O'lSxls  yxf)  fi  vy('t\  on  TO  oymw  o’x  ewi  tuv  oCteuv,  x ax’ 

E7TI  <%1)yXTVV  X/  -TTOIOTYITUV  Xlyslxi  0 yOlOV’  E7TI  ydg  TUV  o'mUV  ol^'OyOlC d.XXx  TOCU- 
totji?  w Xf/fthfi’  xvQf>uTr(§y  yovv  av0£i)7rw  oy.oi^jy  xiyslxi  oJ  xxtx  oJciosv- — - te? 

cuf'tx  'OyotpvEif  elm'  x}  ttxXw  xvQ/iut, r(&>  xetu  oux  ' Avoyoio;  Xlys lai  xXX'  'Ete- 
fotpu^f  O’xoini  to  'OyoQvtt  x,  'Oym<rioi,  to'  Je  'ElegcfivU  ere^owim'  For 

even  yourfelves  know , that  fimilitude  is  not  predicated  of  effences  or  fubftances , 

£«/  0/  figures  and  qualities  only.  But  of  effences  or  fubftances , identity  or 
famenefs  is  affirmed,  and  not  fimilitude.  For  a man  is  not  faid  to  be  like  to  a 

man , in  refpeff  of  the  effence  or  fubftance  of  humanity , but  only  as  to  figure 
or  form  •,  they  being  faid , as  to  their  effence , to  be  congenerous , of  the  fame 
nature  or  kind  with  one  another.  Nor  is  a man  properly  faid  to  be  unlike  to  a 
dog , but  of  a different  natur 0 or  kind  from  him.  Wherefore  that , which  is 
congenerous , of  the  fame  nature , kind , or  fpecies,  is  alfo  Homooufion,  co-effcn - 
tsal  or  confubftantial  ( of  the  fame  effence  or  fubftance ) and  that , which  is  of  a 
different  nature , kind  or  fpecies , A Heteroufion,  (7?/  a different  effence  or 
fubftance.)  Again,  Athanafius , in  that  fragment  of  his  againft  the  hypccri- 
fy  of  Meletius,  &c.  concerning  confubftantiality,  writeth  in  this  manner  4 : 

’O  Tolvvv  xvxigw  to  eivxi  tou  ftj'j  oyoivmw  tu)  7raT£>!,  xiym  cJe  o yoiov,  dvxiff  to 

e7vxi  0;oV  u^xStu;  St  X)  o'  e£>i yo-jyEv^n  to  'OuoSnov,  u;  oyoiov,  tv\  oSmot  ete- 

gxv  tvv  o'J crtxv  Xiys i,  0eoj  Je  oy.oiuy.Evnv'  ou  to  row  ouJe  to  e’xtejj  oJiriatf , efsai  tt^ettov- 
7«j  Aej'fi  jwii  pgovuv  oyoimov , wj  dvQguo ro;  ek  t»i?  StIx;’  e!  Se  yn  olf  auS^M- 

Tr^r  dvOguTTV  kxtx  oliQ txv,  ex  0:OU  o'  ty'oV,  aAA’  wj  ev  oyoiuyxle  v.x$xtte£  xvSoix; 
dvfiguTru’  v uf  uvOgunro;  Oiu,  SnXo;  erw  o toebtoj  oyoxmov  ytv  Xeyuv , oyoSmov  Ja  « 
ovcoW  Oj  x iTS6  t«i/  <7uvj59£»ai»  fixXslcct  to  'Oyovmev  dy.SeoSxt,  otts(>  lfw# 

oiEoi  yixq  X)  t no  xvtvs  o'tn'xf’  xXXx  ? rx(>x  tw  cuvn&eixv,  x}  Ivx  SixGxXXy  T«urri', 

*EAAnvix*ii'  pijiriv  Eignxs vxi  to  oyoimov  pryx  tk  e’v ''EAAjjtev  e 9»f  E7r’  b’JevI  ete^w  xei- 

ptEvov  r!  E7r»  Tnv  xitw  (pSfiv  7 TxpxFiiQxi,  &c.  He  that  denies  the  fon  to  be  Homo- 
oufion, confubftantial  with  the  Father , affirming  him  only  to  be  like  to  him , 
denies  him  to  be  God.  In  life  manner , £<?,  who  retaining  the  word  Homo- 
oufion or  confubftantial , interprets  it  notwithftanding  only  of  fimilitude  or 
likenefs  in  fubftance,  affirmeth  the  Son  to  be  of  another  different  fubftance  from 
the  Father , and  therefore  not  God  *,  but  like  to  God  only.  Neither  doth  fuch 
a one  rightly  underftand  thofe  words.  Of  the  fubftance  of  the  Father,  he  not 
thinking  the  Son  to  be  fo  confubftantial,  or  of  the  effence  and  fubftance  of  the 
Father,  as  one  man  is  confubftantial,  or  of  the  effence  or  fubftance  of  another 
who  begat  him.  For  he  who  affirmeth,  that  the  Son  is  not  fo  of  God,  as  a man  is 
of  a man,  according  to  effence  or  fubftance  •,  but  that  he  is  like  him  only,  as  a 
ftatue  is  like  a man,  or  as  a man  may  be  like  to  God,  it  is  manifeft,  that  fuch  a 
one,  though  he  ufe  the  word  Homooufios,ya7  he  doth  not  really  mean  it.  For  he 
will  not  underftand  it,  according  to  the  cuftomary  fignificaticn  thereof,  for  that , 
which  hath  one  and  the  fame  effence  or  fubftance  •,  this  word  being  ufed  by 
Greeks  and  Pagans  in  no  other fenfe,  than  to  fignify  that,  which  hath  the  fame 
nature ; as  we  ought  to  believe  concerning  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghoft. 
Where  we  fee  plainly,  that  though  the  word  Homooafios  be  interpreted, 
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'That  which  hath  one  and  the  fame  ejfence  or  fuhjiance , yet ' is  this  underftood 
of  the  fame  common  nature,  and  as  one  man  is  of  the  fame  efience  or 
fubftance  with  another.  We  might  here  alfo  add  to  this  the  concurrent 
teftimonies  of  the  other  orthodox  fathers  ; but,  to  avoid  tedioufnefs,  we 
Ihall  omit  them,  and  only  infert  fome  pafTages  out  of  St.  Aujlin  to  the 
fame  purpofe.  For  he,  in  his  firft  book,  contra  Maxim,  chap,  the  15th  *, 
■writeth  thus,  Duo  veri  homines , etfi  nullus  eorum  filius  fit  alterius,  unius 
tamen  & ejufdem  funt  fubftantia.  Homo  autem  alterius  hominis  verus  filius 
ttullo  modo  -pot eft  nifi  ejufdem  cum  patre  effe  fubftantia,  etiamfi  non  fit  per 
omnia  fimilis  patri.  Quocirca  verus  Dei  filius , £5?  unius  cum  patre  fubftan- 
tia eft,  quia  verus  filius  eft ; per  omnia  eft  patri  fimilis,  quia  eft  Dei 
filius.  Two  true  men , though  neither  of  them  be  fon  to  the  other , yet  are 
they  both  of  one  and  the  fame  fubftance.  But  a man , who  is  the  true  fon  of 
another  man , can  by  no  means  be  of  a different  fubftance  from  his  father 
although  he  be  not  in  all  refpefts  like  unto  him.  TVherefore  the  true  Son  of 
God  is  both  of  one  fubftance' with  the  Father , becaufe  he  is  a true  Son,  and. 
he  is  alfo  in  all  refpefts  like  to  him',  fecaufe  he  is  the  Son  of  God.  Where 
Chrift,  or  the  Son  of  God,  is  faid  to  be  no  otherwife  of  one  fubftance 
with  God  the  Father,  than  here  amongft  men  the  fon  is  of  the  fame  fub- 
io  the  fame  ftance  with  his  father,  or  any  one  man  with  another.  Again,  the  fame 

purpole  is  tnst  * * o * 

in  ins  Second  Sc.  Aujlin,  in  his  Refponf.  ad  Sermonem  Arianorum a,  exprefteth  himfelf 
thus  : Ariani  nos  vocitant  Homooufianos , quia  contra  eorum  errorem,  Graco 
ju./taLia  tjt  vocabulo  defendimus , Patrem , Filium,  (A  Spiritum  Sanftum  ; id 

hZ'o  aw  f un^us  cjufdemaue  fubftantia , vel,  ut  expreffius  dicamus,  effenti a (qua 
M lament-  ojQlot  Grace  appellatur ) quod  plant  its  dicitur  unius  ejufdemque  nature.  Et 
tamen  fquis  iftorum , qui  nos  Homooufianos  vacant , filium  fuum  non  cujus  ipfe 
% x>«j  !«-,/»«*••  ffet,  fed  diverfa  diceret  effe  nature,  exharedari  ab  ipfo  mallet  filius,  quam 
fitu*  non  efi  di-  jwc  putari.  Quanta  igitur  impietate  ifli  cacantur,.  qui  cum  confitedntur  uni- 
VThTmi-  cum  Dei  filium , nolunt  ejufdem.  nature  cujus  pater  eft  confiteri , fed  diverfa 
& Homo  atque  rnparis,  & multis  modis  rcbufque  dffimilis,  tanquam  non  de  Deo  naius, 
fed  ab  illo  de  nihilo  Jit  creatus  ; gratia  filius,.  non  naturd.  fhe  Arians  call 
us  Homocufians , becaufe , in  oppofition  to  their  error , we  defend  the  Father 
Son  and  Holy  Gbojt , to  be  in  the  language  of  the  Greeks  Homooufious,  that  is, 
of  one  and  the  fame  fubftance  \ or,  to  fpeak  more  clearly,,  efjence,  this  being 
in  Greek  called  Oufia,  which  is  yet  more  plainly  thus  expreffed , of  one  and 
the  fame  nature.  And  yet  there  is  none  of  their  own  fons,  who  thus  call  us. 
Homocufians,  who  would  not  as  willingly  be  difinherited , as  be  accounted  of  a. 
different  nature  from  his  father.  How  great  impiety  therefore  are  they  blind- 
ed with,,  who,  though  they  acknowledge,  that  there  is  one  only  Son  of  God,  yet 
will  not  confefs  him  to  be  of  the  fame  nature  with  his  Father , but  different  and 
iifiequal,  and  many  ways  unlike  him,  as  if  he  were  not  born  of  God,,  but  created, 
tu7  of  nothing  by  him,  himfelf  being  a creature , andfo  a fen,  not  by  nature , 
but  grace  only.  JLaftly  (to  name  no  more  places)  in  his  firft  book  De  Fn- 
nitate  \ he  b ath  thefe  words:  Si  filius  creatura  non  eft,  ejufdem  cum'fatre  fub- 
ftantia eft.  Omnis  enim  fubftantia,  qua  Deus  non  eft, .creatura  eft  \ if.,  qua  cr'ea » 
tura  non  eft,  Deus  eft.  Et  ft  non  eft  filius  ejufdem  fubjlantia,  cujus' eft  patery 
ergo  f aft  a fubftantia  eft.  If  the  fon  be  not  a creature , then  is  he  of  the 
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fame  fubjlance  with  the  Father ; for  whatever  JhbJlance  is  not  Gody  is  crea- 
ture j and  whatever  is  not  creature , is  God.  And  therefore  if  the  Son  be  not 
of  the  fame  fubjlance  with  the  Father , he  mufi  needs  be  a made  and  created, 
fubjlance , and  not  truly  God. 

Laftly,  That  the  arrcient  orthodox  fathers,  who  ufed  the  word  Homooufios 
againft  Arius , intended  not  therein  to  affert  the  Son  to  have  one  and  the 
fame  fingular  or  individual  effience  with  the  Father,  appeareth  plainly  from 
their  difclaiming  and  difowning  thofe  two  words,  TauiWcriov  and  Movoifcm* 
Concerning  the  former  of  which,  Epiphanius  thus;  Kal.#’  a tyo^tv  Tcrj%v<rm,  Ha-r.ffi.Ny, 
tvot  [J-y  ri  Ae£i?  Tra.cz,  Tfcri  A eyoy.bjn,  ZxScAAiw  ' Txvtqv  Ji  A tyopev  ^ [Hie ref.  An o- 

Siorriliy  tv  xQiz,  f,  t y hvxixzi • We  affirm  not  the  Son  to  be  Tautooufion,  Tom  I^Op  J 

( one  and  the  fame  fubjlance  with  the  Father ) lejl  this  Jhould  be  taken  in  way  of 
compliance  with  Sabellius  •,  neverthelefs  do  we  affiert  him  to  be  the  fame  in  Qod- 
head , and  in  effience , and  in  power.  Where  it  is  plain,  that  when  Epiphanius 
affirmed  the  Son  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Father  in  Godhead  andqeflence,  he 
unde  rftood  this  only  of  a generical  or  fpecifical,  and  not  of  a fingular  or  in- 
dividual famenefs;  namely,  that  the  Son  is  no  creature,  but  God  alfo,  as  the 
Father  is  ; and  this  he  intimates  to  be  the  true  and  genuine  fenfe  of  the  word 
Homooufios ; he  therefore  reje&ing  that  other  word  Fautooufios , becaufe  it 
would  be  liable  to  mifmterpretation,  and  to  betaken,  in  theSabellian  fenfe., 
for  that,  which  hath  one  and  the  fame  fingular  and  individual  eflence,  which 
the  word  Homooufios  could  not  be  obnoxious  to.  And  as  concerning  that 
other  word  Monooufios,  Athanafius  himfelf,  in  his  Expofition  of  Faith?  thus 
exprefly  condemns  it,  ojte  ydo  ijoTrzTtgx(Pgovov(A£vy  wj  ol  Sz&Wioi  Mnokciov  ou% 

"O^okViov  • We  do  not  think  the  Son  to  be  really  one  and  the  fame  with  the  Father , 
as  the  Sabellians  do,  and  to  be  Monooufios,  and  not  Homooufios  ; they  there- 
by dejlroying  the  very  being  of  the  Son.  Where  oufia , effience  or  fubjlance , in  ,r  . 

that  fictitious  word  Monooufios , is  taken  for  fingular  or  exiftent  effience , the 
whole  Deity  being  thus  faid,  by  Sabellius,  to  have  only  one  fingmar  eflence 
or  hypoftafis in  it:  whereas  in  the  word  Homooufios  is  umlerftood  a common 
or  univerfil,  generical  or  fpecificai  eflence  •,  the  Son  being  thus  faid  to  agree 
with  the  Father  in  the  common  eflence  of  the  Godhead,  as  not  being  a 
creature.  Wherefore  Athanafius  here  difclaimeth  a Monooufian  trinity,  as 
Epiphanius  did  before  a Tautooufian  i both  of  them  a trinity  of  mere  names- 
and  notions,  or  inadequate  conceptions  of  one  and  the  fame  fingular  eflence 
or  hypoftafis  y they  alike  diftinguifhing  them  from  the  Homooufian  trinity, 
as  a trinity  of  real  hypoftafis  or  perfons,  that  have  feverally  their  own  fin- 
gular effience,  but  agree  in  one  common  arxd  univerfal  effience  of  the  God- 
head, they  being  none  of  them  creatures,  but  all  uncreated,  or  creators. - 
From  whence  it  is  plain,  that  the  ancient  orthodox  fathers  affierted  no  fuch 
thing  as  one  and  the  fame  fingular  or  numerical  effience,  of  the  leveral  per- 
fons of  the  trinity  } this,  according  to  them,  being  not  a real  trinity,  but  a 
trinity  of  mere  names,  notions,  and  inadequate  conceptions  only,- which  is 
thus  difclaimed  and  declared  againft  by  Athanafius 1 j ToA;  Si  in#  tus  ovo- 
p-oWf  (pxvjao-ia  As^ctK,  aAAa  aAutfoa.  f,  uV Tgied , “The' trinity  is  not  a 
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trinity  of'' mere  names  and' words  only*  hut  of  hypojlafes , truly  and  really  txijl- 
^.['  BdtitheHonhooun'anTrirui'y  ofttliei orthodox  went  exactly  inthe  middle, 
fybtj^xt.th&t<Manooufiap  .trinity  ’of  Sabdlius,  which  was  a trinity  of  different 
nbtiCmstQr  conceptions  Only  of  \one  and\the  felf-fume  thing,  and  that  other 
Hdtcrdoufian  trinity  ot  Anus , which  was  a trinity  of  feparate  and  heteroge- 
nbou'sfitbftances,  (one  of  which  only  was  God,  and  the  other  creatures-,)  this 
beihg  a trinity  of  hypoftafes  or  perfons  numerically  differing  from  one  ano- 
ther, but  all  of  them  agreeing  in  one  common  or  general  effence  of  the 
Godhead  or  the  uncreated  nature,  which  is  eternal  and  infinite.  Which  was 
Ad  Scrap  a^°  thus  particularly  declared  by  Athanafius  \ ov re  *x*f]ot>  r itpgovA  * xa%\iy.r, 
Ep.  p.  202.  ’EittiAwia,  ho.  f/.'o  ei;  roil;  vvv  xxr x Kxixpxv  ’{v£xut;y  x,  dc  SxGeXXtov  Tregnreiry  * outs 
rrXeTov  inivoef  Vut»  f/.y\  el;  rrjv  'EXXhmx^ii  TreXuSeoTrflx  xxlaxvXnr&y'  The  calholick  church 
doth  neither  believe  lefs  than  this  Homooufian  trinity , left  it  fhould  comply  with 
Judaifm , or  fink  into  Sabellianifm  \ nor  yet  more  than  this,  left,  on  the  other 
%vnd,  it  fhould  tumble  down  into  Arianifny  which  is  the  fame  with  Pagan  po- 
ly theifin  and  idolatry  -,  it  introducing  in  like  manner  the  worfhipping  of  crea- 
tures, together  with  the  Creator, 

And  now,  upon  all  thefe  confiderations,  our  Platonick  Chriftian  would 
conclude,  that  the  orthodox  trinity  of  the  ancient  Chriftian  church  did  here- 
in agree  with  the  genuinely  Platonick  trinity,  that  it  was  not  Monooufian, 
one  foie  fingular  effence,  under  three  notions,  conceptions,  or  modes  only, 
But  three  hypoftafes  or  perfons.  As  likewife,  the  right  Platonick  trinity 
does  agree  with  the  trinity  of  the  ancient  orthodox  Chriftians  in  this,  that  it 
is  not  Heterooufian , but  Homooufian , co-effential,  or  confubftantiaT,  none  of 
their  three  hyftoftafes  being  creatures,  or  particular  beings,  made  in  time  * 
but  all  of  them  uncreated,  eternal,  and  infinite. 

* f • Sb  - ,\J  C ’ , t’T'.cC.vy.'C  ‘ {fT  'Ji&Tft  fX 

Notwithftanding  all  which,  it  muft  be  granted,  that  though  this  Homoou- 
ftotes,  or  co-effentiality  of  the  three  perfons  in  the  trinity,  does  imply  them 
to  be  all  God,  yet  does  it  not  follow  from  thence  of  neceftity  that  they  are 
therefore  one  God.  What  then  ? fhall  we  conclude,  that  Athanafius  himfelf 
allb  entertained  that  opinion  before  mentioned  and  exploded,  of  the  three 
perfons  in  the  trinity  being  but  three  individuals  under  the  fame  fpecies  (as 
Petery  Pauly  and  Timothy ) and  having  no  other  natural  unity  or  identity, 
than  fpecifical  only  ? Indeed  fome  have  confidently  faftned  this  upon  Atha- 
nafius, becaufe,  in  thofe  Dialogues  of  the  Trinity  ly  publifhed  amongft  his 
works,  and  there  entitled  to  him,  the  fame  is  grofiy  owned,  and  in  defence 
thereof  this  abfurd  paradox  maintained,  that  Peter , Pauh,  and  Timothy , 
though  they  be  three  hypoftafes,  yet  are  not  to  be  accounted  three  men, 
but  only  then  when  they  diffent  from  one  another,  or  difagree  in  will 
or  opinion.  But  it  is  certain*  from  feveral  paffages  in  thofe  dialogues 
themfelves,  that  they  could  not  be  written  by  Athanafius  and  there 
hath  been  alfo  another  father  found  for’  them,  to  wit,  Maximus  the  mar- 
tyr. Notwithftanding  which,  thus  much  muft  not  be  denied  by  us,  that 
Athanafius , in  thofe  others  his  reputedly  genuine  writings,  does  fometime 

approach 

! Dialog.  I.  p.  160.  Tom.  II.  Oper. 
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approach  fo  near  hereunto,  that  he  lays  no  final!  ftrefs  upon  this  homooufio- 
tes,  this  coeflentiality  and  common  nature  of  the  Godhead,  to  all  the  three 
perfons,  in  order  to  their  being  one  God.  For  thus,  in  that  book  entitled. 
Concerning  the  common  effence  of  the  three  perfons,  and  the  chapter  infcribed, 
''On  xx  fieri  Tffi?  Sfoi,  That  there  are  not  three  Gods,  doth  Athanafius  lay  his 
foundation  here.  When  to  that  queftion  propofed.  How  it  can  be  faid, 
that  the  Father  is  God , the  Son  God , and  the  Holy  Ghoft  God , and  yet  that 
there  are  not  three  Gods  ? the  firft  reply  which  he  makes  is  this,  oVk  mvx 
r d,  Tr\s  (pliriuc,  xoivov  xx'i  ovoy.x  r v;  a.  fixe'  otov  o Secc  tx  elf  TrXrii'A  Siywp.tvx  ocxo 
[mxs  £p £vi  ovoy-xh  xxXsT’  xx'i  ore  o'gyfislxi  roT;  xv^uttois,  tov  rrxvlx  xvQgwrrov 
ty\  o^yy  uvoxel/xevov,  evx  xvQgvirov  xxXsr  xx\  on  SixXXx<t<te\xi  ru  xo<rp.u,  u>$  ivi  xvL 
0 £U7ru  SixXX xa-irelxa  Where  there  is  a communion  of  nature , there  is  alfo  one  com- 
mon name  of  dignity  b eft  owed.  And  thus  doth  God  himfelf  call  things , di- 

vided into  multitudes  from  one  common  nature , by  one  fingular  name.  For 
both  when  he  is  angry  with  men , doth  he  call  all  thofev  who  are  the  objefis  cf 
his  anger , by  the  name  of  one  man  •,  and  when  he  is  reconciled  to  the  world , 
is  he  reconciled  thereto  as  to  one  man.  The  firft  inftances,  which  he  gives 
hereof,  are  in  Gen.  the  6th,  the  3d  and  7th  verfes ; My  fpirit  ftoall  not  aF 
ways  ftrive  with  man,,  and  1 will  deftroy  man  whom  I have  created.  Upon 
which*,  Athanafius  makes  this  reflection  y xxtro \ ix  nv  Ac,  xXXx  pvpixSte  xiru- 
goi'  xXXx  ru>  ovs txuli  vfic  (pvertu;,  tov  irxvlx  xvdguTrov  lux  exxXcotv  xvfyu7rov  Six  to 
xtivov  me  iolxr  Though  there  was  not  then  only  one  man,-  but  infinite  myriads 
of  men , neverthelefs  by  the  name  of  one  nature,  doth  the  Scripture  call  all 
thofe  men,  one  man , by  reafon  of  their  community  of  effence  or  fubftance. 
Again,  he  commenteth  in  like  manner  upon  that  other  Scripture  paflage, />, 
Exodus  xv.  1.  The  horfe  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  fea  y "Ore 

IfXSe  $xgxu  xxtx  Ttjv  S-xXxtrtrxv,  ttittIuv  | uetx  yjftuv  xofXXTWV  ev  rrt  SxXsU rcy, 
ftj  verxv  ttcXXo'i  xvQgi cvoi  ol  (3'j$i£evtec  /xsT  ixe/vx,  f}  'lortsoi  iroXXoV  0 1 St  M vcHi  eiSuc, 
art  irxvrluv  twu  fiv&it&lvluv  y.lx  ir'v  r>  (pCrif,  xx'i  ztep'i  tuv  ’limruv  >5  zjif  tuv  xvSbuv  Xe- 
ys  1,  t7rsro v xx\  xvxGcsttiv  ifppiftev  clc  SxXxtrirxv'  t x vrXr.Qr]  tuv  xvSgvv  exxXftrev  evx  xv- 
Q(io)Trov,  xx\  tx  7rtv/iQn  tuv  ’Ittvtuv  exxXeerev  lorzrov  evx,  Six  mv.  xoivuvlxv  me  (plreus’ 

When  Pharaoh  went  out  to  the  Red-fern , and  fell,  with  infinite  chariots  in 
the  fame  and  there  were  many  men , that  were  drowned  together  with  him , 
and  many  horfes  , yet  Moles  knowing,  that  there  was  but  one  common  na- 
ture of  all  thofe,  that  were  drowned,  fpeaketh  thus  both  of  the  men  and 
horfes  •,  The  Lord  hath  thrown  both  the  horfe  and  the  rider  into  the  fea 
he  calling  fuch  a multitude  of  men  but  one  fingular  man , and  fuch  a mul- 
titude of  horfes  but  one  horfe.  Whereupon  Athanafius  thus  concluded!  5 p_ 

El  XV  EV  T0(£  XyQgUTO Iff,  07T8  (TvFxE^vlaE  TX  T1 )f  Cf>U<r£Mf*  07 TS  Ji xft>0^X  T«'  T pc^'p'ric 
xx'l  JwxfXEulS  xxi  (3»A Jjf  8 yx£ I £f  IV  VTE  y'JUjXr]  ’Icti,  8 T£  8 Tf  Xx) 

clt xQogoi  yXurlxi,  iio  xx\  dvQgurroi  fxt^orrv;  Xeyovlxt’  xXXx  Six  to  hoivov  (poiTEuic 
•?rx<rx  n ohtvp.ev.7i  ei;  dvQgw-7r&3  ixXnSy  oTru  Si  w xflx,  w lx.  [SxitiXeix,  pix 

Svvxpic,  xxi  (3xXn,  xxl  Evipytix,  ISix^vcx  tyiv  TpixSx  x.7To  tvc  xVcteuc,  "Eix  A syu  Qeov .. 

If  therefore  amongft  men,  where  the  things  of  nature  are  confounded , and  where 
there  are  differences  of  form , power  and  will  ( all  men  not  having  the  fame  dif-- 
pofition  of  mind,,  nor  form,  nor  ftrength ) as  alfo  different  languages,  ( from < 
•whence  men  are  called  by  the  poets  Meropes)  neverthelefs , by  reafon  of  the 
community  of  nature > the  whole  world  is  called  one  man  might  not  that  Tri- 
nity 
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itiiy  of  perfons,  where  there  is  an  undivided  dignity , one  kingdom,  one  -power , 
one  will , and  one  energy , rather  called  one  God?  But  though  it  be 

,true,  that  Athanafius  in  this  place  (if  at  leaif  this  were  a genuine  foetus  of 
Athanafius ) may  juftly  be  thought  to  attribute  too  much  to  this  xoivov  tv; 
,tp{><Tiu<;  ^oJo-ia?,  a common  nature , ejfence , or  fubftance , of  all  the  three  perfons, 
as  to  the  making  of.them  to  be  truly  and  properly  one  God  -;  and  that  thole 
Scripture- pa (Tages  are  but  weakly  urged  to  this  purpofe:  yet  it  is  plain, 
that  he  did  not  acquiefce  in  this  only,  but  addeth  other  things  to  it  alfo,  as 
their  having  not  only  one  will,  but  alfo  one  energy  or  aftion,  of  which 
more  afterwards.  Moreover,  Athanafius  elfewhere  plainly  implieth,  that 
this  common  eflence  or  nature  of  the  Godhead  is  not  fufficient  alone  to 
P.  467.  make  all  the  three  hypoftafes  ©ne  God.  As  in  his  fourth  oration  againft  the 
Arians,  where  he  tells  us,  that  his  Trinity  of  divine  hypoftafes  cannot  there- 
fore be  accounted  three  gods  nor  three  principles,  becaufe  they  are  not  re- 
sembled by  him  to  three  original  funs,  but  only  to  the  fun,  and  its  fplen- 
dour,  and  the  light  from  both.  Now,  three  funs,  according  to  the  lan- 
guage of  Athanafius , have  xoivov  tv;  (p^rsu;  xj  »ViW,  a common  nature , ejfence, 
and  fubftance , and  therefore  are  coefiential  or  confubftantial  ; and  fince 
they  cannot  be  accounted  one  fun,  it  is  manifeft,  that,  according  to  Aiha- 
yiafuts,  this 'fpeciHck  identity  or  unity,  is  not  fufficient  to  make  the  three 
divine  hypoftafes  one  God.  Again,  the  fame  Athanafius,  in  his  Expofttion  of 
Faith  *,  writeth  thus  ; oure  t ^eI;  CvrordiTEi ;'  [xeixe^kj-[xevx;  xxT  exvtx;,  utrzrtg 
cu[xx\ ctyvu;  £7 r’  uvQgunruv  is~l  XoylcxSSxi,  'Ivx  y.v  7 rohvQe'l'oat  u;  tx  e6vv  Cp^ovvo-u/xEV’ 
Neither  do  we  acknowledge  three  hypoftafes,  divided  or  feparate  by  themfelves 
( as  is  to  be  feen  corporeally  in  men ) that  we  may  not  comply  with  the  pagan 
polytheifm.  From  whence  it  is  evident,  that  neither  three  feparate  men, 
though  co-eflential  to  Athanafius,  were  accounted  by  him  to  be  one-  man, 
nor  yet  the  community  of  the  fpecifick  nature  and  eflence  of  the  Godhead 
can  alone,  by  itfelf,  exclude  polytheifm  from  the  Trinity.  Wherefore,  the 
true  reafon,  why  Athanafius  laid  fo  great  a ftrefs  upon  this  Homooufiotes , 
or  co-eflentiality  of  the  Trinity,  in  order  to  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  in 
them,  was  not  becaufe  this  alone  was  fufficient  to  make  them  one  God,  but 
becaufe  they  could  not  be  fo  without  it.  This  Athanafius  often  urges  a- 
gainft  the  Arians,  as  in  his  fourth  oration,  where  he  tells  them,  iroXxS;  xv 
tlidyouM  [3th\]  SA  to  iTcfuSe;  uvtZv,  That  they  mi  ft  needs  introduce  a plurality 
of  gods,  becaufe  of  the  heterogeneity  of  their  trinity.  And  again  afterwards 
determining,  that  there  is  Vv  eiS&  tv;  3 i-eotvI®3,  one  fpecies  of  the  Godhead , 
in  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  he  adds 1 ; *tu  vS,  'Ivx  Sax.  tv;  T^xSdSy  oy.ox oyovy.tv 
avxi  tov  Seov‘  fy  noXv  [xxXXov  tvcreCsfEccv  XlyofxEV  tv;  ttoXveiSov;  tuv  xlgiTixuv  Seotv- 
TpSf,  OTl  TVV  fxlxv  iv  TgaxSt  htOTifix  (pgOVO'JfXEV’  El  y<X(>  [XV  OVTU;  £%£»,  <X XX'  ig  SX  OvIuV 

7Tolri[xx  xl l<T[x x ir'iv  o'  Xoyo; xvxyx rj  Xsysiv  xvtoO;  Svo  3Af,  tvx  fxiv  xhrrv, 

rov  SI  ETifov  xhrov'  And  thus  do  we  acknowledge  one  only  God  in  the  Tri- 
nity ; and  maintain  it  more  religioufly,  than  thofe  hereticks  do,  who  intro- 
duce a multiform  Deity,  conffting  of  divers  fpecies  ; we  fuppofing  only  one 
univerfal  Godhead  in  the  whole.  For  if  it  be  not  thus , but  the  Son  be 
a creature , made  out  of  nothing , however  called  God  by  thefe  Arians , 

then 

* Tom.  I.  Opsr,  j>.  241.  t P.468. 
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then  mujl  he  and  his  father  of  neceffiiy  he  two  gods  ; one  of  them  a creator , the 
other  a creature.  In  like  manner,  in  his  book  of  the  Nicene  council,  he  P.  27$. 
affirmeth,  concerning  the  Arians,  Stau?  rgo-rrov  nvx  n^Crlwi v ek  Tgi*s  0V0. 
f-xtru;  £iva?,  d\Xr,\xv  7rxv1x7rx<ri  y.exuguryevxs,  Suxigavli;  tt\v  ccyixv  yovxfx,  That  they 
make  in  a manner  three  gods , dividing  the  holy  monad  into  three  heterogeneous  fub- 
Jtances , feparate from  one  another.  Whereas  the  right  orthodox  Trinity,  on  the 
contrary,  is  el  few  here  thu,s  defcribed  by  him  ; Tyx?  rolm  dylx  x,'  nXslx  «VrIv,  iv  Ep.  ad  Sercf 
irxroi,  xj  iyu»,  yj  to)  dplu  7rvsuy.x 7»  QeoXoy  ay  ivy,  uSiv  ccWoTfjiov  yi  ejtooQiv  tTriyiyvnytvov  p-  202. 
iyyiTX,  k J'i  £?t  Anyway  v yevvr, its  trvvirxyevv,  «AA’  oXn  t»  x]  fsiv  xj  A: lywpyFv  o’j<tx' 

The  holy  and  perfect  Trinity  theologized  in  the  Father , Son , and  Spirit , hath  no- 
thing aliene,  foreign , or  extraneous  intermingled  with  it  ; nor  is  it  compounded 
of  heterogeneous  things,  the  creator  and  creature  joined  together.  And  whereas 
the  Arians  interpreted  that  of  our  Saviour  Chrift,  I and  my  father  are  one , 
only  in  refpeft  of  confent  or  agreement  of  will,  Athanafms  fhewing  the  in- 
fufficiency  hereof,  concludeth  thus,  dvxyxn  Xomov  xxlx  rnv  oCirixv  voc~v  xj  -rnv  ijov  xj 
nxl^bg  horrilx,  Wherefore  befides  this  confent  of  will,  there  mujl  of  necejfity  be  ano- 
ther unity  of  ejfence  or  fubjlance  alfo , acknowledged  in  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

Where  by  unity  of  efience  or  fubftance,  that  Athanafius  did  not  mean  a uni- 
ty of  lingular  and  individual,  but  of  general  or  univerfal  efience  only,  appears 


plainly  from  thefe  following  words  : ra  us#  y%p  yivmx  xxv  o-vyCpuvlxv  tvn  n «o;  Vm  , e 

' / » * » / \ /]  / / »/  c t * \ a . />  » ^ / Id  EjV'  q€  o)ff. 

to u 7 r£7rowiQTXy  Oh XX  iv  x.ivYG’Et  Yy  [Atltifria,  TocuTTtv  to*™*!*  0 ipvAct£cc<;  expeGX fjTOCi  Se 


463, 


Ck\»\»~i/y/  » / \ tj 

T'joj  ovgOhUWj  0 di  ijog  zx  t r,g  o'jciocg  cov  yz  vv)ucc,  drip,  vj  i<riv  -au to;  o ymtura;  ttcl~  p.  923 
For  thofe  things , which  are  made  or  created , though  they  may  have  an  agree- 
ment of  will  with  their  Creator , yet  have  they  this  by  participation  only , 

?;z  a way  of  motion  •,  as  he , retaining  not  the  fame , wzzr  rzz/?  £«/  of  heaven. 

But  the  Son , begotten  from  the  ejfence  or  fubjlance  of  the  Father , A ejfen- 

tially  or  fubjlantially  one  with  him.  So  that  the  oppofition  here  is  betwixt 
unity  of  confent  with  God  in  created  beings,  which  are  mutable,  and  unity 
of  efience  in  that,  which  is  uncreated,  and  immutably  of  the  fame  will  with 
the  father.  There  are  alfo  many  other  places  in  Athanafius , which  though 
fome  may  underftand  of  the  unity  of  fingular  efience,  yet  were  they  not  lb 
by  him  intended,  but  either  of  generick  or  fpecifick  efience  only,  or  elfie  in 
fuch  other  fenfe  as  Ihall  be  afterwards  declared.  As  for  example,  in  his 
tourth  oration,  r nv  ylxv  iv  toixJi  SsoTrflx  (poovovyev,  We  acknowledge  only  one  God-  j> 
head  in  the  Trinity  ; where  the  following  words  plainly  imply  this  to  be  un- 
derflood, in  part  at  leaft,  of  one  common  or  general  efience  of  the  Godhead, 
it  yxg  yri  o'jtw?  £?££<,  aAA*  e£  ovx  ovluv  irolnyoa  fj  xl IQyx.  tek  o A oydjy,  dec.  Becaufe 
if  it  be  not  fo , but  the  Word  be  a creature , made  out  of  nothing , he  is  either 
not  truly  God , or  if  he  be  called  by  that  name , then  mujl  they  be  two  god s,  one 
a creator , the  other  a creature.  Again,  when  in  the  fame  book  it  is  faid,  p<  ^ . 

iv  il<r)vo  i jo;  fjb'TTXT-n^  tv;  xj  o’xuoTrih  twc  (p’J i«wf,  fj  tyi  rxuTOrvn  tv?  yix<;  6so-  ^ 

rnlog-  That  the  Son  and  the  Father  are  one  thing  in  the  propriety  of  nature,  and 
in  the  famenefs  of  one  Godhead  \ it  is  evident  from  the  context,  that  this  is  not 
to  be  underltood  of  a famenefs  of  fingular  efience,  but  partly  of  a common 
and  generical  one,  and  partly  of  fuch  another  fimenefs  or  unity,  as  will  be 
hereafter  exprefied.  Laftly,  when  the  three  hypoftafes  are  fomewhere  « faid 

K k k k by 

* Vide  Quxftion.  VI.  p.  44?.  Tom,  II.  Oper.  Athanaf. 
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by  him  to  be  ydx  ovQlx,  ejfence  or  fubflance , this  is  not  to  be  underftood 
neither  in  that  place,  as  if  they  had  all  three  the  lame  fingular  eftcnce, 
but  in  fome  of  thole  other  fenfes  before  mentioned. 

But  though  Athanafius  no  where  declare  the  three  hypoftafes  of  the  Tri- 
nity to  have  only  one  and  the  fame  fingular  effence,  bur, on  the  contrary,  denies 
them  to  be  monooufian  ; and  though  he  lay  a great  ftrefs  upon  their  elbiAi 
h’sruf,  their  fpecifcck  or  generick  unity , and  coeflentiality,  in  order  to  their 
being  one  God,  for  as  much  as  without  thi-s  they  could  not  be  God  at  all  5.. 
yet  doth  he  not  rely  wholly  upon  this,  as  alone  fufficient  to  that  purpofe,. 
but  addeth  certain  other  confiderations  thereunto,  to  make  it  out,  in  man- 
ner as  followeth.  Firft,  that  this  trinity  is  not  a trinity  of  principles, 
but  that  there  is  only  one  principle  or  fountain  of  the  Godhead  in  it,  from 
which  the  other  are  derived.  Thus  doth  he  write  in  his  fifth  oration  *, 
y.ix  dgxii,  x)  Kara  touto  ei;  heoc,  ’There  is  hut  one  principle , and  accord - 
F.  656.  ly  hut  one  God.  Again,  in  his  book  againft  the  Sabellianifts,  ovx  elo-l 
b'o-  heol,  eri-  u.rtrii  bio  7 rocTE^jf,  ynbe  m^cwtos  tw  yevvri<rxblot  n yeyevvyyi vof  b 
jj.lv  ydo  uffixs  stxxyuv  bio,  bbo  xtifirUi  Oeole,  ccjtyi  Mxgxit uvo;  h bvaeSeix"  There 
are  not  two  gods , both  becaufe  there  are  not  two  fathers , and  hecaufs 
that , which  is  begotten , is  not  of  a different  ejfence  from  that  which  begat. 
For  he  that  introduceth  two  principles , preacbeth  two  gods  ; which  was  the 
impiety  of  Marcion.  Accordingly,,  the  fame  Athanafius  declareth,  t n* 
Sv».  A’lm.o'clxv  tcu-  KxSfit  blpyjv  x)  pfxv  x)  -Kyyiv.  eLxi  to-j ■ fib,  That  the  ejfence  or 
tie  btl.p  9z°-fubfiance  of  the  Father  is  the  principle,  and  root  \ and  fountain  of  the  Son-. 

And  in  like  manner  doth  he  approve  of  this  doCtrine  of  Dinoyfius , on 
\ 7 rtiyi  tuv  xyxhxv  xkxvIuv  is~iv  b heo';,  KOTxyoc  be  hr  xvtou  'TTpoyyoy.iVoc  o fit.' 

That  God  (the  father)  is  the  fi> fi  fountain  of  all  good  things,,  but  the  Son  a 
river  poured  out  from  him.  To  the  fame  purpofe  is  it  alfo,  when  he 
eompareth  the  Father  and  the  Son  to  the  water  and.' the  vapour  arifing 
from  it;  to  the  light  and  the  fplendor-;  to  the  prototype  and  the  image. 
And  he  concludeth  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  from  hence,  in  this  man- 
Dt  Syn.  Nic.  ner  ; riv  helot. v rstxbx  ej  evx  utr7rsg  £<?  xcp-jprp  nvx^  tov  hepv  tuv  o\m  r ov  mi- 
£■  Z7S'  Iwgxrogx.  xiyu,  o-jfxetpxXxiovhai  x}  cwxyehxi  7 r<x<rx  xvxyxn*  The  divine  Trinity 
muft  needs  he  collected  and  gathered  up  together , under  that  omnipotent  God 
of  the  whole  world,  as  under  one  head , But  the  chief  force  of  this  com 
fi  deration  is  only  to  exclude  the  dedtrme  of- the  Marcionills,  who  made 
more  independent  and  felf- exiftent  principles  and  gods.  Notwithstanding 
which,  it  might  till  be  objected,  that  the  Chriftian  Trinity  is  a.  Trinity 
of  diflinCt  fubordinate  gods  ; in  opposition  whereunto,  this  argument  feems 
only  to  prepare  the  way  to  what  follows-;  namely,  of  the  clofe  conjunction 
of  thefe  three  hypoflafes  into  one  God:  forafmuch  as,  were  they  three 
independent  principles,  there  couldnot.be  any  coalefcence  of  them  into 
one. 

In  the  next  place  therefore,  Athanafius  further  addeth,  that  thefe  three 
divine  hypoftafes  are  not  yey.e^nry.ivxe  and  xe fepcirate  and  disjoined 

beings; , 
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beings,  but  xdsx^noi,  indivifbly  united  to  one  another.  Thus  in  his  fifth 
oration  * ; vxr^x  xj  ijdv  'iv  ovlx;  tH  Sedryils,  x}  tS  t£  xotu,  xf^irov,  xj  xdtxlceTov  xj 
«^w^i5~oy  zT.xi  r ov  xdyov  xtt}  ?«  7rxTgo;,  The  father  and  the  fon  are  both  one 
thing  in  the  Godhead , and  in  that  the  Word,  being  begotten  from  him,  is 
indivifbly  and  infeparably  conjoined  with  him.  Where,  when  he  affirmeth 
the  Father  and  the  Son  to  be  one  in  the  Godhead,  it  is  plain,  that  he  doth 
not  mean  them  to  have  one  and  the  fame  fingular  efience,  but  only  gene- 
rical  and  univerfal  ; becaufe  in  the  following  words  he  luppofes  them  to 
be  two,  but  iodivifibly  and  infeparably  united  together,  Again,  in  his 
book  De  Sent.  Dionyf.  trill  xdiutgeTo;  tb  vxrfg  o ydf,  u;  eo  to  ctnxCyxTfx x wgo? 
to  (pu>(,  The  Son  is  indiviftble  from  the  Father , as  the  fplendor  is  from  the 
light.  And  afterwards  in  the  fame  book  he  infifteth  further  upon  this 
point,  according  to  the  fenfe  of  Dionyf  us,  after  this  manner  d <5e  I'dtov 

xdlxfiTOV  T«J  TB  TTXT^Oq  »Vi OSf  TOV  IjOV  AvXl  didxTX.ll,  UC  EflV  0 A Oj/(§p  7TgO$  TOV  VBV 
o 0Txy.(§y  TTgo;  rw  irnyhy'  el  y-h  bv  dsxiceTv  xj  xtto’Psvhv  tov  Xoyov  x)  tov  vvv  rk  dvvxlxi, 
ri  tov  ■aorxy.ov  x^  Twjirij yr,y  y.ifiTxs  xxt  tii%itxi  dteXsiv,  $ to  x? rxvyxr/xx  xy.x 

du\e7v  xi to  tb  (puTo\,  &c.  Dionyfius  teacheth,  that  the  Son  is  cognate  with 
the  Father,  and  indiviftble  from  him,  as  reafon  is  from  the  mind,  and  the 
river  from  the  fountain.  Who  is  there  therefore , that  would  go  about  to 
alienate  reafon  from  the  mind,  and  to  feparate  the  river  from  the  fountain , 
making  up  a wall  between  them  ? or  to  cut  off  the  fplendor  from  the  light  ? 

Thus  alfo  in  his  epiftle  to  Serapion,  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  is  not  a crea-  P.  194.^ 
ture,  n beXerutreiv  irgOTov  xoto]  tb  XTrxvyd.Qy.od]©3  to  <pwf,  *i  tt,v  TOpixv  tb  <ro(p»,  r 
y-r,  sIttxtutxv,  nu;  eV*  tx~tx‘  Let  thefe  men  firfl  divide  the  fplendor  from  the 
light , or  wifdom  from  him  that  is  wife  ; or  elfe  let  them  wonder  no  more,  how 
thefe  things  can  be.  Elfewhere  Athanafus  calls  the  whole  Trinity,  T^xdx 
dJtxicfiov  xx l way.{V7iv  i rf<;  tx-jTnv,  a Trinity  undivided  and  united  to  itfelf. 

Which  Athanafian  indivifibility  of  the  Trinity  is  not  fo  to  be  underftood, 
as  if  three  were  not  three  in  it  but  firft  of  all,  that  neither  of  thefe 
could  be  without  the  other,  as  the  original  light  or  fun  could  not  be  with- 
out the  fplendor,  nor  the  fplendor  without  the  original  light,  and  neither 
one  nor  the  other  of  them  without  a diffufed  derivative  light.  Wherefore 
God  the  Father  being  an  eternal  fun,  muft  needs  have  alfo  an  eternal  fplen- 
dor, and  an  eternal  light.  And  lecondly,  that  thefe  are  fo  nearly  and  inti- 
mately conjoined  together,  that  there  is  a kind  of -oWp^ia,  continuity,  be- 
twixt them  ; which  yet  is  not  to  be  underftood  in  the  way  of  corporeal 
things,  but  fo  as  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things  incorporeal. 

Thirdly,  Athanafus  afcendeth  yet  higher,  affirming  the  hypoftafes  of 
the  Trinity  not  only  to  be  indivifibly  conjoined  with  one  another,  but 
alfo  to  have  a mutual  inexiftence  in  each  other,  which  later  Greek  fa- 
thers 3 have  called  their  cir cumin feffion.  To  this  purpofe  doesp  ^ 

he  cite  the  words  of  Dionyf  us,  xvdppoix  yxo  vH  \6y(§y,  xx)  xvd  xxflxs  di£[Tom.  I.  O- 
jrdy.x i<Qr>  ££cXmu£^a,>  yevoy.ev&>  tb  £u  xxflx  Xdyx.  xxl  Htxc  i~iv  ixxTi^^r’  Per-  Cibro  de 

iv  iXXTSfiU.  IT£P@rJ  UV  $XT(PX,  xx)  £V  SITiV  OvUc  dvo’  8TC0  XX i o'  TCXT 7j0  xxl  0 ^CIlCent- 
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The  Perichorejis  in  the  Trinity.  Book  I. 

tv,  v.x  1 tv  oIaa^Aok  Ire^vtow  siv«t*  For  reafon  is  the  efflux  of  the  mind , which  in 
men  is  derived  from  the  heart  into  the  tongue , where  it  is  become  another 
reafon  or  word , differing  from  that  in  the  heart ; and  yet  do  thefe  both  mutu- 
ally exijl  in  each  other , /foy  belonging  to  one  another  5 and  fo  though  being 
two , thing.  Fhus  are  the  Father  and  the  Son  one  thing , /foy 

faid  to  exijl  in  each  other.  And  Athanafius  further  illuftrates  this  a t fo  by  certain 
fimilitudes  ; as  that  again  of  the  original  light  and  the  fplendor,  he  affirm- 
ing tpijff  mat  iv  tm  x'lrxvyxQy.txU,  xxl  XTrxdyx(Jfj.x  iv  rw  tfA;w,  ‘That  the  original 
light  is  in  the  fplendor , and  again  the  fplendor  in  the  fun  ; and  alio  that  of 
the  prototype  and  the  image,  or  the  king  and  his  picture  ; which  he  thus 
•infifteth  upon,  iv  tv\  sixovi  t«  j3ao-»A£w;  to  eldo;  f,  j?  [xoflvi  I,— t,  x«l  iv  tw  QxtiXsi 
to  so  tk  i Ixe vi  siSo;  Inv  In  the  piffure  is  contained  the  form  and  figure  of  the 
king , /fo  the  form  and  figure  of  the  picture.  And  therefore  if 

any  one , when  he  had  feen  the  picture,  Jhould  afterward  define  to  fee  the  king , 
/fo  picture  would  by  a profopopceia  befpeak  him  after  this  manner  ; sj/w  xxt 

0 fixtriXevc  eo  i<7jj.sv,  e^w  Iv  exeivu  £»/*»,  xptxEtooj  iv  ijxob  xa\  0 ojx;  iv  i/xo't.  t«to 

£V  Ixejvm  j3A£7T£if,  x*l  o Iw^osxosf  iv  IxeIvw,  tsto  (3Xs7rsi;  iv  such  o yxg  7r£o<rxvowo  tt?w 
ev  aurri  7r gosxvvu  rov  (3x<ti\ecc  I and  the  king  am  one , for  I am  in  him , 


£»>COOO£, 


<3;;^  he  is  in  me  ; wfo/  jy<?«  take  notice  of  in  me,  the  fame  may  you  obferve 
in  him  alfo ; and  what  you  fee  in  him , you  may  fee  likewife  in  me  : he 
therefore,  that  worfhippeth  the  image,  therein  worjhippeth  the  king,  the  image 
being  nothing  but  the  form  of  the  king.  Elfewhere,  in  the  fourth  oration, 
he  thus  infifteth  upon  this  particular ; so  yxg  d fe';  iv  tw  ztxt(J,  ua-ys  VoeTv 
spsc~iv,  imidri  crduTrxv  to  eivxi  rov  uov,  tovto  tvs  "sex'! fid;  cdtn'x;  ’/dm  low,  u;  ix  (puro; 

-if  f)  ~ t tf  V « **  X C>  C - \ r?  /f  \ >/  tv 

UTTXvyx^fxx,  x,  ex  Trnyy i;  TTQTXjx'SSp,  wn  too  o^wotos  too  ijov  ogx o to  too  7rxl^o;  id iov. 
’Erl  Js  f)  o tvxt Iv  tw  qw,  iiTiidr\  to  ix  t»  ttxIJq;  tsTioo,  t»to  o qd;  Tuf^aoEi  wo,  w; 
Iv  tw  xirxvyx(^(xxTi  o HXiQr’,  xxt  iv  tw  Xoyw  o va;,  xx\  iv  tw  tpotx[xw  r,  ir nyri.  Tfo 

Son  is  in  the  Father , as  may  be  conceived  from  hence  ; becaufe  the  whole  being 
of  the  Son  is  proper  to  the  effence  of  the  Father , he  being  derived  from  it,  as  the 
fplendor  from  the  light,  and  the  river  from  the  fountain  : fo  that  he,  who  fees 
the  Son,  fees  that  which  is  the  Father  s own  and  proper.  Again,  the  Father  is 
in  the  Son,  becaufe  that  which  is  the  Father’s  own  and  proper,  that  is  the  Son  ± 
accordingly  as  the  fun  is  alfo  in  the  fplendor,  the  mind  in  reafon,  and  the  foun- 
tain in  the  river.  What  cavils  the  Arians  had  againft  this  doflrine,  Atha- 
nafius alfo  informs  US  : ri^xvlo  dix<rd(>Eiv  TO  d-n-o  t»  Ku£I«  Xeydfxivov,  ’Eyoo  iv  tw  ttx- 
rji,  x}  o tcxttq  lo  iy.0 1*  Xiyovlc;,  ir u;  ddvxrxt  xt^>  iv  ixslv w,  xxxsTvo;  iv  thtw  %w^£~v  ; 
7i  7rwj  o Aw?  dvvxlxi  d TrxTYif)  fxcll^wv  wo,  Iv  tw  tyw  iAxHcvi  OVTl  X^Fv  xx'noi  T l $XV(XX- 
Z~cv  si  o Ijd;  iv  tw  vxt^i,  omye  f,  ttsd\  rijxwv  ysyox-rrjcu,  ’Eo  «utw  yxp  fw/uev  xivv/xdhx 
vd,  itrfsv.  Here  the  Arians  begin  to  quarrel  with  that  of  our  Lord , I am  in  the 
Father , and  the  Father  in  me  *,  objecting.  How  is  it  pojfible,  that  both  the 
former  Jhould  be  in  the  latter,  and  the  latter  in  the  former  ? or  how 
can  the  Father,  being  greater , be  received  in  the  Son,  who  is  leffer  ? And 
yet  what  wonder  is  it,  if  the  Son  fhould  be  in  the  Father  fence  it  is 
written  of  us  men  alfo , fhat  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  cur 
being  ? In  way  of  reply  whereunto,  Athanafius  firft  obferves,  that  the 
ground  of  this  Arian  cavilJation  was  the  groflhefs  of  their  apprehen- 
lions,  and  that  they  did  rci  a<rwy.xlx  <rw[xxhxw;  ix^x^uvew,  conceive  of  in- 
corporeal things  after  a corporeal  manner . And  then  does  he  add. 


Ch  a?.  IV.  Another  Notion  of  Homooufios. 

u yxj)  »j'  Ixf Tvot  voylfytriv,  xJltySiQa^oytvoi  tic  aAArlAsj  fiViv,  «W££  tv  dyhlon  xtvotf  l£ 
wAAjiAwv  rrXv^ytvoic,  ct-fE  rev  ytv  you  7tA»j^ki/  to  ko» Aou  t»  Trxlgo;,  rov  Je  7rar£^a  7tAj)£kv 
to'  xoIXov  T8  t/8,  Ixxrtgov  aurwv  yv  eivxt  rcXrigv  rtX hoV  Abr  Father  and 
Son  are  not , fuppofe , tranfvafated  and  poured  out  one  into  another , tfjr 

rt#  empty  veffel if  the  Son  filled  up  the  concavity  of  the  Father , <zt?A 
again , /A?  Father  that  of  the  Son  and  neither  of  them  were  full  or  perfect  in 
themf  elves.  For  all  this  is  proper  to  bodies : wherefore  though  the  Father  be , 
/«  fenfe,  greater  than  the  Son  yet  notwithftanding  may  he  be  in  him  af- 
ter an  incorporeal  manner.  And  he  replieth  to  their  laft  cavil  thus,  5TAd/  /A* 
«Sk/t  A not  fo  in  the  Father , ourfelves  are  faid  to  live  and  move , fo 

Gfo/  j aur o'?  uc  e x itutyvc  t»  7 rxlfs  sri  ev  w toc  7rauTa;  ^cdOj/oi/ftTai  k} 

o-uwE's-tiJtev,  » j-ag  ?!  £uri  in  £»i,  &c.  For  he  himfelf,  from  the  fountain  of  the  Fa- 
ther, is  that  life , in  whom  all  things  are  quickned  and  conjift ; neither  does  he, 
who  is  the  life , live  in  another  life , which  were  to  fuppofe  him  not  to  be  the  life 
itfelf.  Nor  (faith  he)  mufi  it  be  conceived,  that  the  Father  is  no  otherwife  in 
the  Son , than  he  is  in  holy  men  corroborating  of  them  for  the  Son  him f elf  is 
the  power  and  wifdom  of  God,  and  all  created  beings  are  fandlified  by  a parti- 
cipation of  him  in  the  Spirit . Wherefore- this  perichorefis,  or  mutual  in-be- 

ing of  the  Facher  and  the  Son,  is  to  be  underftood  after  a peculiar  manner,  fo 
as  that  they  are  really  thereby  one  ; and  what  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghoft  doth, 
the  Father  doth  in  them,  according  to  that  of  Athanafius  *,  « rS  y«  Storm  ts 
7rdIgo(  Story?  ic~l‘  f)  8T«?  tv  tw  yw  t»iv  tm  ttxvtwv  tt^ovoixv  Ttoitirxi,  Fhe  God- 
head of  the  Son  is  the  Godhead  of  the  Father  j and  fo  the  Father  exercifes  a 
providence  over  all  things  in  the  Son. 

Laftly,  the  fame  Athanafius,  in  fundry  places,  ftill  further  fuppofes  thofe 
three  divine  hypoftafes  to  make  up  one  entire  divinity,  after  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  fountain  and  the  ftream  make  up  one  entire  river  •»  or  the  root, 
and  the  ftock,  and  the  branches,  one  entire  tree.  And  in  this  fenfe  alfo,  is 
the  whole  trinity  faid  by  him  to  be  yG  Starve,  and  yG  (pu<ue,  and  yG  *C,G, 
and  fTf  Stoc,  one  divinity,  and  one  nature , and  one  ejfence,  and  one  God. 
And  accordingly  the  word  Homooufios  feems  here  to  be  taken  by  Athanafius , 
in  a further  fenfe,  befides  that  before  mentioned  ; not  only  for  things  agree- 
ing in  one  common  and  general  eftence,  as  three  individual  men  are  coeflen- 
tial  with  one  another  ; but  alfo  for  fuch  as  concurrently  together  make  up 
one  entire  thing,  and  are  therefore  jointly  efiential  thereunto.  For  when 
he  affirmeth,  TO  (f>\irov  tivxi  oyotpute,  and  rx  kA vyx'lx  ojuoama  TVS  dyrrtXv,  Fhat 
the  tree  is  congenerous  or  homogeneal  with  the  root , and  the  branches  coefjential 
with  the  vine-,  his  meaning  is,  that  the  root,  ftock,  and  branches,  are  not 
only  of  one  kind,  but  alfo  all  together  make  up  the  entire  eftence  of  one 
plant  or  tree.  In  like  manner,  thofe  three  hypoftafes,  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghoft,  are  not  only  congenerous  and  coeHential,  as  having  all  the  ef- 
fence  of  the  Godhead  alike  in  them,  but  alfo  as  concurrently  making  up 
one  entire  Divinity.  Accordingly  whereunto,  Athanafius  further  concludes, 
that  thefe  three  divine  hypoftafes  have  not  aconfent  of  will  only,  butefien- 
tially  one  and  the  felf-fame  will,  and  that  they  do  alfo  jointly  produce  ad 
extra,  yGv  mgynx-v,  one  and  the  felf-fame  energy,  operation , or  a diion  *, 

nothing 
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he  Reafons  for  ■ this  Platonick  B o ok  X 

Ep  ad  Scrap,  nothing  being  peculiarto  the  Son  as  fuch,  but  only  the  oecorromy  of  the  in- 

p.  202. 


joasi  $i?i  irai/TGv,  kx\  tv  vraa'iV  etti  iravrav  pXv  u> ; varrip,  Jo;  dg-gy  ^'o.yyi'  cfi cl 

•ttxiPiUV  ol  aid  ra  \on/x'  tv  7ra(Tt  Jt,  tv  tm  tt'ji'j.[axti  tu  27^  trinity  IS  like 

itfelfy  and  by  nature  indivifible , trW  A one  energy  or  aft  ion  of  it  ; for  the 
.Father  by  the  Wordy  in  the  Holy  Ghofi,  doth  all  things.  And  thus  is  the  unity  of 
the  holy  Frinity  conferved,  and  one  God  -preached  in  the  church : namely , fuch  as 
is  above  alfi  and  by  or  through  ally  . and  in  all.  Above  ally  as  the  Father , the 
principky  and  fountain  ; through  ally  by  the  Word  ; and  in  ally  by  the  Holy 
Spirit . And  elfewhere  he  writeth  often  to  the  fame  purpofe.  Thus  have 
,we  given  a true  and  full  account,  how,  according  to  Athanafeusy  the  three 
•divine  hypoftafes,  though  not  Monoouftousy  but  Homooufious  only,  are  really 
but  one  God  or  Divinity.  In  all  which  doftrine  of  his  there  is  nothing  but 
what  a true  and  genuine  Platonift  would  readily  fublcribe  to.  From  whence 
.it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  right  Platonick  trinity  differs  not  fo  much 
from  the  doftrine  of  the  ancient  church,  as  fome  late  writers  have  fup- 
.pofed. 


Hitherto  hath  die  Platonick  Chriftian  endeavoured  partly  to  rectify  and 
reform  the  true  and  genuine  Platonick  trinity,  and  partly  to  reconcile  it 
avith  the  doftrine  of  the  ancient  church.  Neverthelefs,  to  prevent  all  mif- 
takes,  we  (ball  here  declare,  that  wherefoever  this  mod  genuine  Platonick 
trinity  may  be  found  to  differ,  not  only  from  the  Scripture  itfelf,  (which 
•yet  notwithflariding  is  the  lole  rule  of  faith)  but  alfo  from  the  form  of  the 
Nicene  and  Conftantinopolitane  councils  ; and  further  from  the  doctrine  of 
Athanafius  too,  in  his  genuine  writings,  (whether  it  be  in  their  inequality, 
or  in  any  thing  elfe)  it  is  there  utterly  difclaimed  and  rejected  by  tis.  For 
as  for  that  creed,  commonly  called  Athanafian,  which  was  written  a long 
time  after  by  fome  other  hand;  fince  at  nr  fb  it  derived  all  its  authority, 
either  from  the  name  of  AthanafiuSy  to  whom  it  was  entitled,  or  elfe  becaufe 
it  was  fuppofed  to  be  an  epitome  and  abridgement  of  his  doftrine ; this 
(as  we  conceive)  is  therefore  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  tenor  of 
that  dodlrine,  contained  in  the  genuine  writings  of  Athanafius.  Of  whom 
we  can  think  no  otherwife,  than  as  a perfon  highly  inftrumental  and  fer- 
viceable  to  divine  providence,  for  the  preferving  of  the  Chriftian  church 
from  lapfing,  by  Arianifm,  into  a kind  of  paganick  and  idolatrous  Chrifti- 
anity  ; in  religioufly  worfhipping  of  thofe,  which  themfelves  concluded  to 
be  creatures;  and  by  means  of  whom  efpecially,  the  dodtrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity, (which  before  flu&uated  in  fome  loofe  uncertainty)  came  to  be  more 
pumftually  Hated  and  fettled. 


Now  the  reafon,  why  we  introduced  the  Platonick  Chriftian  here  thus 
apologizing,  was  firft  •»  becaufe  we  conceived  it  not  to  be  the  intereft  of 
•Chciftianity,  that  the  ancient  Platonick  trinity  fhould  be  made  more  difcre- 
pant  from  the  Chriftia  i,  than  indeed  it  is,  And  fecondly,  becaufe,  as  we 
. 5 have 
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have  already  proved,  the  ancient  and  genuine  Platonick  trinity  was  doubt- 
lefs  Anti-Arian,  or  elfe  the  Arian  trinity  Anti-PIatonick  ; the  fecond  and 
third  hypoftafes,  in  the  Platonick  trinity,  being  both  eternal,  infinite,  and 
immutable.  And  as  for  thofe  Platonick  or  gradations , fo  much 

fpoken  of,  thefe  (by  St.  Cyril’s  * leave)  were  of  a different  kind  from  the 
Arian,  there  being  not  the  inequality  of  creatures  in  them  to  the  Creator. 
Wherefore  Socrates , the  ecclefiaftick  hiflorian,  not  without  caule  wonders, 
how  thofe  two  prefbyters  Georgius  and  Fimotheus  fhould  adhere  to  the  A - L.y.c.6. 
rian  fadtion,  fince  they  were  accounted  fuch  great  readers  of  Plato  and  [P.343] 
Qrigen  •,  5xvfxx<rxi  Sv  [xci  iiraa,  vug  vtoi  01  otvfgtgt  Ty  ’ Agtuz'dov  Sgrxrxe'x  7rxfp,ciyxvf 
urj  0 y.h  YIXxtuvx  del  y.slx  yj.i gxg  e.’^ev,  o Je  t ov  Il^yivvv  xvswiev'  III  yxg  IIXxtuv 
to  Acute^ ov  xx  1 to'  Tgnov  xl nov,  wj  avrbg  bvoyxlftiv  e’lu9e v,  dgyvv  uVa^Ewf,  eiA titpivat 
CpnTi'  xx\  SUgiytu. nf  avvxtqiov  1 rqvlayis  ofioXo-yit  7 ov  ijov  ru  . vx]f‘  It  feems  to  me 
• wonderful , howthofe  two  perfdns  ffiould  perfijl  in  the  Arian  perfuafion  ; one  of 
them  having  always  Plato  in  his  hands , and  the  other  continually  breathing 
Origen.  Since  Plato  no  where  affirmeth  his  firjl  and  fecond  caufe  (as  he  was 
wont  to  call  them ) to  have  had  any.  beginning  of  their  exiftence  •,  and  Origen 
every  where  confejfeth  the  Son  to  be  cceternal  with  the  Father. 


Befid.es  which,  another  reafon  for  this  apology  of  the  Chriftian  Platon  iff 
was,  becaufe  as  the  Platonick  Pagans  after  Chriftianity  did  approve  of 
the  Chriftian  dodtrine  concerning  the  Logos,  as  that  which  was  exadfly  agree- 
able with  their  own  ; fo  did  the  generality  of  the  Chriftian  fathers,  before 
and  after  the  Nicene  council,  reprefent  the  genuine  Platonick  trinity  as  real- 
ly the  fame  thing. with,  the  Chriftian,  or  as  approaching  fo  near  to  it,  that 
they- differed  chiefly  in  circumftances,  or  the  manner  of  expreflion.  The 
former,  of  thefe  is  evident  from  that  famous  paffage  of  Amelius  con- 
temporary with  Plotinus , recorded  by  Eufebius,  St.  Cjyr/7,  and  Fheodoret ; 

Kid  clou,  tv  0 Aoyog , ov  aid  ov\x , 7 x.  yivbfxevx  iylvtlo,  ug  xv  x}  0 'HgxxXiiT(§J  Pr.  Ev.  I II  . 

cc'tidi m£,  Ky  vri  At'  ov  0 clfctot  \v  r-/i  t r.g  dgXjns  r x'£u  te  >t)  xjflx  xx^eg-Yixbroc^  9* 

7 rfig  70v  ©eo'k  eiW,  ttj  ©eov  itvxt'  bf  a vxvQ’  xnXug  yiyivn&xV  iv  u to  ytvoyevov  £uv  jtctip  j 

^OOVV  Xxl  OV  7n(pVKiVXl°'  XXI  E/’f  TCC  OUfAxlot  TtIttIuV  -A)  Cx^XX  ivUvGXy.iVQV)  (Pxvrul(eSxi 

xvfyur rov, , yntrx'  f m tyivixxutx  buxvjuv  mg  (phcixg  to  y.zyx\e7ov  xyii.ii'  xx\  xvaXvQeulx 
7 rxiiv  «7roS-£»t&ai,  xx)  Qiov  Avxi,  olog  iv  7 rfi  th  ag  to  cu yxy  xx)  tov  dvOguvov  xxtoc~ 

■yjonvxr  And  this  was  the  Logos  or  Word , by  whom  exijling  from  eternity , ac- 
cording to  Heraclitus,  all  things  were  made , and  whom  that  Barbarian  alfo 
placetk  in  the  rank  and  dignity  of  a principle affirming  him  to.  have  been  with 
God , and  to  be  God  •,  and  that  all  things  were  made  by  him , and  that  what ffir 
ever  was  made , was  life  and  being  in  him.  As  alfo  that  he  defended  into  a body \ 
and  being  cloathed  in  fiefb,  appeared  as  a man , though  not  without  demonjlration 
cf  the  divinity  of  his  nature.  But  that  afterwards  being  loofed  or  feparated 
from  the  famey  he  was  deified , and  became  God  again , fuch  as  he  was  before  he 
came  down  into  a mortal  body.  In  which  words,  Amelius  { peaks  favourably 
alio  of  the  incarnation  of  that  eternal  Logos.  And  the  fame  is  further  ma-  De  Civ,  Dei. 
nifeft  from  what  St.  Aafiin  writeth  concerning  a Platon  iff in  -has  time.  Ini-1-  10.  <•.  29*  ■ 
tium  fandli  evangelii , cui  nomen  efi  fecumttm  Johannem,  quid  dm  Platonicus'i p0‘^°yij 
ft  cut  d fan  ft  0 fene  Simpliciano,  qui  pojl.ed  Medtolamnjy  ecclef.ee  prxfedit  epi-  Oper.] 

fcopus 

LAdverf.  Julian,  Lib.  VIII.’  p.  270^  & Lib.  I,  p.  3 4, 


P*&-  93-  , 
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fcopus , foldamus  dudire , aureis  Uteris  confcribendum , per  omnes  eccleftas  in 
locis  eminent  iffmis  pfbponendum  effie  dicebat . /F?  from  that 

holy  man  Sitnplicianus,  afterward  bif:op  of  Milan,  that  a certain  Platonifv 
affirmed , the  beginning  of  St.  John’j  gofpel  deferved  to  be  writ  in  letters  of 
gold , and  to  be  fet  up  in  all  the  moft  eminent  places  throughout  the  Chrijtian 
churches.  And  the  latter  will  fufficiently  appear  from  thefe  following 
teftimonies  ; JuJlin  Martyr , in  his  apology  affirmeth  of  Plato , fovrsgxv  xfyxv 

tco  irotgy.  0£»  Xoyu>  J'iJ'wcV  rnv  Je  rpiTyv  tm  At^OtVh  smtps^sQxi  tu  v'3xti  7rvcuy.tzl  1 , 

&c.  he  gave  the  fecond  place  to  the  Word  of  God  •,  /£<?  to  that 

fpirit , which  is  faid  to  have  moved  upon  the  waters.  Clemens  Alexandrians 
fpeaking  of  that  pafTage  in  Plato's,  fecond  epiftleto  Dionyfius,  concerning  the 
firft,  fecond,  and  third,  writeth  thus  ; »’>c  xXXuo  syuys  tgxAu,  ri  Av  aylxv 
T(hx3x  yrivvt&xi,  tcitov  ydv  yxo  sivxt  to  olyiov  7n>svy.x’  t ov  ty ov  3\  3s'jts^cv,  3d  « Trxvjoi 

iyivcTo  xxtx  SsAtnw  r?  7 ralgof  I underjland  this  no  otherwife , that  the  Holy 
‘Trinity  is  fignified  thereby,  the  third  being  the  Holy  Ghoft , rW  fecond  the  Sony 

by  whom  all  things  were  made , according  to  the  will  of  the  Father , Origen  alfo 
affirmeth  the  Son  of  God  to  have  been  plainly  fpoken  of  by  Plato , in  his 
epiflle  to  Hermias  and  Corifcus,  0 ttxvt  \ira.y\ixxby.iv<p5y  tlbiven  KtAc-o?,  f -noXXx 

twv  TlXxTmtQa  7ra££m3’fja£v©-’,  ehwv,  oiy.xt,  <riu>trx  tov  ttss'i  tya  Sek  Xoyov , too  7 ragx 

TIXxtuoi  a lyoytvov  so  ty>  -koo;  'Egysfxv  Kofcnioo  sttitoXyi’  Celfus,  who  pretendetb 
to  know  all  things , and  who  citeih  fo  many  other  paffiages  out  of  Plato,  doth 
purpofely  (as  I fuppofe)  difjemble  and  conceal  that , which  he  wrote  concerning 
the  Son  of  God , in  his  epiflle  to  Hermias  and  Corifcus  ; ' where  he  calls  him 
the  God  of  the  whole  univerfe , and  the  prince  of  all  things , both  prefent  and  fu- 
ture 5 afterwards  fpeaking  of  the  Father  of  this  prince  and  caufe.  Ariel 
Cent.  Celf.  1.  again,  elfewhere  in  that  book,  he  writeth  to  the  fame  purpofe,  dxx'  «<T  sQaX^n 
6.  p.  308,  to  7 rv.f>x  IlAaTum  tv  STTig-oXxT;  XsXiyysvov , * tv  tok  xvursgu  s/xvv&ti/x£vy  Trsfi 

r»  SixxoTixrKTxolfGy  t o$t  to  7 rav,  cJf  oV]©-1  ■&£»,  Trx(>aPrs£ixc  ’ivx  y.r\  x)  auro'j  uVo'  t? 

nXarwv^,  ov  voXXxxis  sesy-w vtv,  ava^xatrOu,  7rxgx3s£xt8xi,  on  o y.\v  3-riy.ivcybi 
TStft  tk  non\o$y  t jo?  sen  t?  S't?,  o'  Jt  7 t^uto;  x)  f7rl  7r»o-(  Sto\  7rxTVo  tov 

Neither  would  Celfus  (here  fpeaking  of  Chriftians  making  Chrift  the  Son  of 
God)  take  any  notice  of  that  paffiage  in  Plato’j  epiflle  before  mentioned , con- 
cerning the  framer  and  governour  of  the  whole  world , as  being  the  Son  of  God ; 
lefl  he  fhould  be  compelled  by  the  authority  of  Plato,  whom  he  fo  often  magni- 
fieth , to  agree  with  this  dotlrine  of  curs , that  the  Demiurgus  of  the  whole 
world  is  the  Son  of  God  \ but  the  firfl  and  fupreme  Deity , his  Father.  More- 
over, St.  Cyprian , or  whoever  were  the  author  of  the  book  inferibed  de 
Spiritu  SanPlo,  affirmeth  the  Platonifls  firft  and  univerfal  Piyche,  to  be  the 
fame  with  the  Holy  Ghoft  in  the  Chriftian  theology,  in  thefe  words : Hujus 
fempiterna  virtus  & divinitas , cum  in  propria  natura , ab  inquifitoribus  mundi 
antiquis  philofophis  proprie  invefligari  non  poffiet  \ fubtiliffimis  tamcn  intuit i 
conjcfturis  compofitionem  mundi , C?  diflinblis  elementorum  affedtibus , pr<e- 
fentem  omnibus  animam  adfuiffie  dixerunt  \ quibus , fecundum  genus  & ordincm 
Jingulorum , vitam  prxberet  Q mo  turn,  id  intranjgreffiibiles  figeret  met  as , id 
ftabilitatem  affignaret  \ id  univerfam  hanc  vitam , hunc  motum , hanc  rerum 

effentiam , 

1 The  following  are  not  Origeris  words,  palTage  of  Plato  cited  by  Origen. 
but  Dr.  Cudvjorth's , who  thus  explains  the 
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ffjcniiam,  anitnam  mitndi  vocaverunt.  In  the  next  place  Eufebius  Thefari-  Pr.  Ev.  l.u. 
cnfis  gives  a full  and  clear  teftimony  of  the  concordance  and  agreement 20- 
of  the  Platonick,  at  Jeaft  as  to  the  main,  with  the  Chriftian  trinity,  ^P* 
which  he  will  have  to  have  been  the  Cabala  of  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
thus  : twv  7 tx(>  ‘ESgxlas  Xoy'iuv  y-EToi  tov  7reg\  7 rxlfts  x)  Of*s  Aoj'ov,  ev  rgny  tx£ei 
to  e'Ayiov  ilMU/WB  xxlxXsyovTuv’  x}  rr^v  ye  xytccv  x)  yxxxfxv  Tgixdx  tv  loo  u7toti3’£^svwv 
rov  rgoTTOv,  us  xv  tvs  Tgi tvs  Svvdly.tus  ttxtxv  vtte^SeStixvixs  yEvrrrrjv  (pvaiv'  v<r ccv 
orgaTW  y.h  two  Six,  tv  'Tiv  (rvs~x<ruv  vosguv  v <nwv,  rglr w Je  xno  tv  it  out*  A it  is  * 

S-£0i  0 ttwj  xod  0'  HAwruv  tojwutoo  tivcs  r,vi^x1o  Six  tvs  7 r^o?  Aiovv<riov  £7riyoA'/k,  &C. 
ciA?  oracles  of  the  Hebrews , placing  the  Holy  Ghojl , after  the  Father  and 
the  Son , z#  the  third  rank , <3?zi  acknowledging  a holy  afld  blejjed  Trinity 

after  this  manner , _/z?  zzj  A&zz/  this  third  power  does  alfo  tranfeend  all  created 
nature , zzW  is  the  firft  of  thofe  intellectual  fibjlances , which  proceed  from 
the  Sen , and  the  third  from  the  firft  caufe : fee  how  Plato  enigmatically  de- 
clare th  the  fame  things  in  his  epiftle  to  Dionyfius,  /«  words , &c  Thefe 
things  the  interpreters  of  Plato  rr/rr  /*?  <2  /r/?  God,  tf/zd  /<?  zz fecond  caufe , 
and  to  a third  the  foul  of  the  world , which  they  call  alfo  the  third  God. 

And  the  divine  Scriptures  in  like  manner  rank  the  holy  Trinity  of  Father , 

Son , zz/zi  Holy  Ghoft , in  the  place  or  degree  of  a principle.  But  it  is  moll 
obfervable  what  Athanafius  affirmeth  of  the  Platonifts  ; that  though  they 
derived  the  fecond  hypoftafis  of  their  Trinity  from  the  firft,  and  the 
third  from  the  fecond,  yet  they  fuppofed  both  their  fecond  and  third 
hypoftafes  to  be  uncreated  ; and  therefore  does  he  fend  the  Arians  to 
-fchool  thither,  who,  becaufe  there  is  but  one  ' Aymd J@-*,  one  felf-originat - 
~ed  Being , would  unfkilfully  conclude,  that  the  Word  or  Son  of  God  mull 
therefore  needs  be  a creature.  Thus  in  his  book  concerning  the  decrees 
of  the  Nicene  council ; ly^TxSo  trxf  'Exxkvuv  Xomev  A a«£j v tv  ’ Aymvtv‘  pa?  2_j 
Yvx  Trgo(pu.<ru  ylj  tvtv  tv  ovlyxl^r,  iv  toIj  ysvvToTs  tt ooAzv  k,  t ozy  x\i arpxm  crvvxgiQ- 
jUWCTI  TOV  TV  &EV  AoyoV  Si  X XVTX  TOO  yEVVTX  yiyoVEV’  El  yiv  vv  dyvcvvlEs  TO  ovoyx 
vtus  dvxt jgvvlxorv,  eSei  y.xQE~v  xSt vs  txqx  twv  ooutoi?  SeSuxotuv  auVo',  oti  x}  ov  \tyvciv 
ex  tv  ’Ayxdv  Nxv,  Yj  tov  ex  tv  Nx  S^vyriv’  xx it 01  yivu<Txovles  to  ejt  uv-einv)  vx  itpoGv- 
B-yitxv  opus'  xod  xvtx  eItteIv  ' Ay  ev  at  x'  emotes  oti  xxi  tvto  \iyovlcs  x’x  eAxtIvti  to 

ZTpUTOV  if  V xx'l  TXVTX  TTEpVXE’  'fv'f)  XUTVS  VTU  XipElV,  7)  y.YlJo\wS  AfJ/fiV  TTEg'l  WV 

vx  t<rx<Tir  The  Arians  borrowing  the  word  Agennetos  from  the  Fagans , 

( who  acknowledge  only  one  fuch)  make  that  a pretence  to  rank  the  Word  or  Son 
of  God , who  is  the  creator  of  dll , amongft  creatures  or  things  made.  Where- 
as they  ought  to  have  learned  the  right  fignification  of  that  word  Agennetos 
from  thofe  very  Platonifts , who  gave  it  them.  Who , though  acknowledging  their 
fecond  hypoftafis  of  Nous  or  Intellect , to  be  derived  from  the  firft  called  Taga- 
thon,  and  their  third  hypoftafis  or  Pfyche  from  the  fecond  •,  never thelefs  doubt 
not  to  affirm  them  both  to  be  Ageneta  or  uncreated , knowing  well , that  hereby 
they  detradi  nothing  from  the  majefty  of  the  firft , from  whom  thefe  two  are  de- 
rived. Wherefore , the  Arians  either  ought  fo  to  fpcak  as  the  Platonifts  do , 

or  elfe  to  fay  nothing  at  all  concerning  thefe  things , which  they  are  ignorant  of. 

In  which  words  of  Athanafius , there  is  a plain  diftindtion  made  betwixt 
dyEvvyT®3  and  xyevdlcs,  that  is,  unbegotten  and  uncreated  \ and  the  fecond  per- 
fon  of  the  Trinity,  the  Son  or  Word  of  God,  though  acknowledged  by  him, 

L 1 1 1 not 
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not  to  be ’A ‘yim'l&'r  unbegotten,  (he  being  begotten  of  the  Father,  who  is 
the  only  Agennetos)  yet  is  he  here  faid  to  be  uncreated ; he  de- 

claring the  Platonifts  thus  to  have  affirmed  the  fecond  and  third  hypoftafes 
of  their -trinity,  not  to  be  creatures,  but  uncreated.  Which  fignai  teftimony 
of  Athanaftus , concerning  the  PJatonick  trinity,  is  a great  vindication  of 
the  fame.  We  might  here  further  add  St.  Auftin’s  confeffion  alfo,  that 
God  the  Father,  and  God  the  Son,  were  by  the  Platonifts  acknowledged 
in  like  manner,  as  by  the  Chriftians  •,  though  concerning  the  Holy  Ghoft, 
he  obferves  fome  difference  betwixt  Plotinus  and  Porphyrins , in  that  the 
former  did  poftponere  amnia  naturam  paterno  ihtelledlui,  the  latter,  - interpo- 
nere  ; Plotinus  did  poftpone  his  Pfyche , or  foul , after  the  paternal  Intelledl but 
Porphyrius  interponed  it  betwixt  the  Father  and  the  Son , as  a middle  between 
both.  It  was  before  obferved,  that  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  affirmeth  no- 
thing to  be  wanting  to  the  Platonick  trinity,  but  only  that  Homooufiotes 
of  his  and  fome  other  fathers  in  that  age,  that  they  fhould  not  only  all  be 
God,  or  uncreated,,  but  alfo  three  coequal  individuals,  under  the  fame  ulti- 
mate fpecies,  as  three  individual  men  ; he  conceiving  that  gradual  fubordi- 
nation,  that  is  in  the  Platonick  trinity,  to  be  a certain  tang  of  Arianifm, 
Neverthelefs,  he  thus  concluded!  irdyv  ryvor^v  oAot^Vw;  to'  aAjj&h;,  That 
PJato  notwithflanding  was  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  truth , but  that  he 
had  the  knowledge  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  as  likewife  of  the  Holy 
Gbcft , called  by  him  Pfyche ; and  that  he  would  have  every  way  exprejjed  him- 
felf  rightly , had  he  not  been  afraid  of  Anitus  and  Melitus,  and  that  poifon , 
which  Socrates  drunk . Now,  whether  this  were  a fault  or  no  in  the  Platonifts, 
that  they  did  not  fuppofe  their  hypoftafes  to  be  three  individuals  under  the 
fame  ultimate  fpecies,  we  leave  to  others  to  judge.  We  might  here  add  the 
teftimony  of  Chalciditis,.  becaufe  he  is  unqneftionably  concluded  to  have 
been  a Chriftian  •,  though  his  language  indeed  be  too  much  paganical,  when 
he  calls  the  three  divine  hypoftafes,  a chief,  a fecond y and  a third  God  : 
JJliits  rei  difpofnio  talis  mente  concipienda  eft  •,  originem  quidem  rerum  ejfs  f urn- 
mum  & inejfabikni  Deum-,  poft  provident  iam  ejus  fecundum  Deum , latorem 
legis  utriitfque  vita  tam  aterna  quam  temporaries  \ tertium  efte  porro  fub- 
ftantiam , qua  feciinda  mens  intelleftufque  dicitur , quaft  quadam  cuftos  legis- 
aterna.  His  fubjedlas  effe  rationabties  animas , legi  obfeqjcentes,  miniftras  ■ 
verb  poteftates,  &c.  Ergo  fummits  Deus  jubet,  fecv.ndus  ordinat , ter t Ids  inti- 
mat.  Anima  verb  legem  agunt.  This  thing  is  to  be  conceived  after  this  man- 
ner •,  that  the  fir  ft  original  of  things  is  the  fupreme  and  ineffable  God  after 
his  providence , a fecond.  God , the  eftablifher  of  the  law  of  life  both  eternal  and 
temporary  \ and  the  third  (which  is  alfo  a fubftance , . and  called  a fecond 
Mind  or  Intelledl ) is  a certain  keeper  of  this  eternal  law.  Under  thefe 
three  are  rational  fouls , fibjedt  to  that  law,  together  with  the  intniftcrial 
powers , &c.  So  that  the  fovercign  or  fupreme  God  commands , the  fecond  or . 
ders , and  the  third  executes.  But  fails  are  fubjedi  to  the  lavs.  Where  Chal- 
cidius , though  feeming  indeed  rather  more  a PJatonift  than  a Chriftian,  yet  r 
acknowledgeth  no  fuch  beings  as  Henades  and  Noes  ; but  only  three  divine 
hypoftafes,  and  under  them  rational  fouls.  But  we  fhall  conclude  with  the 

teftimony^ 

* Adverf.  Julian.  Lib.  1.  p.  34. 
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teftimony  of  Theodoret  in  his  book  De  Principio  tvv  ITAario]^  bixvoixv 
dvx? r]vir(rovhi  0 IlAuT?v(fr  nt)  0 tpxcrlv  ocJtou  sfnxevxf  V7rfiypovx  xj  xt'J \xt 

t xyxSov,  v»v,  ^ t « Trxv]og  ttiv  »»  fvdj  tlxri^x  xxXuy-ev  Txyx$ov  0 vo- 

jua^ovk?,  N«u  g£  o»  lipfi?  Aoyov  rr^o(rxyo^£'loy.£V,  rm.Sl  tx  zxxvlx  fvyy^x-j  x)  £«ora-oi« 
sTay  bvvxy.iv,  ^Fvyriv  xxXUvIx,  yv  Tlv£vy,x  xym  el  Ssth-i  zrgorxyogsvutri  XoyoU  xx\  rxvrx 
Jl  ix  t5?>  'ES^dwu  (piXoiroptx?  xx'i  SsoXoylx;  <rerC\e1xt,  Plotinus  Numenius, 
explaining  Plato*  j /£«/*,  declare  him  to  have  afterted  three  fuper- temporals 
or  eternals , GW,  MW  cr  Intellect. , eW  W £?«/  of  the  univerfe  ; calling 
that  Tagathon,  which  to  us  is  Father  ; that  Mind  or  Intellect,  which  to  us  is 
Son  or  Word  \ and  that  Pfyche,  or  a power  animating  and  enlivening  all 
things , which  our  Scriptures  call  the-  Holy  Ghoft.  And  thefe  things  (faith  he) 
were  by  Plato  purloined  from  the  philofophy  and  theology  of  the  Hebrews . 

Wherefore,  we  cannot  but  take  notice  here  of  a wonderful  providence 
of  Almighty  God,  that  this  doftrine  of  a trinity  or  divine  hypoftafea 
fhould  find  fuch  admittance  and  entertainment  in  the  Pagan  world,  and  be 
received  by  the  wifeft  of  all  their  philofophers,  before  the  times  of  Chrifti- 
an i ty  ; thereby  to  prepare  a more  eafy  way  for  the  reception  of  Chrifti- 
anity  amongll  the  learned  Pagans.  Which  that  it  proved  fuccefsful  ac- 
cordingly, is  undeniably  evident  from  the  monuments  of  antiquity.  And 
the  junior  Platonifts,  who  were  mod  oppofite  and  adverfe  to  Chrifti- 
anity,  became  at  length  fo  fenfible  hereof,  that  befides  their  other  adul- 
terations of  the  Trinity  before  mentioned,  for  the  countenancing  of  their 
polytheilm  and  idolatry,  they  did  in  all  probability,  for  this  very  reafon, 
quite  innovate,  change  and  pervert  the  whole  Cabala,  and  no  longer  acknow- 
ledge a trinity,  but  either  a quaternity,  or  a quinary,  or  more  of  diving 
hypoftafes  •,  they  firft  of  all  contending,  that  before  the  Trinity,  there  was 
another  fupreme  and  higheft  hypoftafis,  not  to  be  reckoned  with  the  others* 
but  (landing  alone  by  himfelf.  And  we  conceive  the  firft  innovator 
in  this  kind  to  have  been  Jamblichus , who  in  his  Egyptian  Myfteries  % 
where  he  feems  to  make  the  Egyptian  theology  to  agree  with  his 
own  hypothefes,  writeth  in  this  manner  : t«v  ov7w?  oVd,  xj  tuv  ohuv 

aap/Aj  £ s i $£0?  fk  ■ur^wror,  >9  rts  T&cenx  $ev  xj  jSsmAgwf*  dyJvylo;  iv  y.overriTi  tJ? 
sx'jtv  ivoTrflos  ylvuv'  8T£  yxg  voyrov  xvtoj  £7ri7r\ex£Txi,  irt  aAAo  ti*  zrx^xb£iyy.x  dg 
ityvlxi  rou  xvtotcxIoqq;  xvroyevv  xxl  y.<yj67rxT0£0$  •S’Eou  ro-j  ov 7w?  xyxSoV  y.tfov  yxg  rs 
xxl  zj-g<t>Tov  xj  7 ryyij  tuv  zcxvtuv,  xx)  Trutbydiv  twv  vovyA vwd  ifewv  oil uv"  x—b  Je 

T8  tub;  tbtxj  o'  xlr xpxy;  Scot;,  ixvrbv  bib  xx\  ctvroTrxTxg  xxi  xvTxpxy;’ 

xeyfi  yxo  8T o;  xxl  Sscg  $itw'  y.ovxq  ix  ra  ttooo'jcio j xj  rye  eC<ria?. 

Before  thofe  things , which  truly  are , and  the  principles  of  all , there  is  one 
God  fuperiour  to  the  firft  God  and  king,  immoveable , and  always  remain- 
ing in  the  folitude  of  his  own  unity  \ there  being  nothing  intelligible,  nor 
any  thing  elfie  mingled  with  him  ■,  but  he  being  the  paradigm  of  that  God 
truly  good,  which  is  felf-begotten  and  his  own  parent.  For  this  is  greater , 
and  before  him , and  the  fountain  of  all  things , the  foundation  of  all  the 
firft  intelligible  ideas.  Wherefore , from  this  one  did  that  felf-fufficient  God, 
who  is  Autopator,  or  his  own  parent,  caufe  himfelf  to  Jhine  forth  > for  this 

L 1 1 1 2 is 

* Tom.  II.  Oper,  p.  496.  I Se&,  VIII.  Cap.  II.  p..  158, 
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Proclus j Monad  before  the  ’Trinity,  Book  li 

is  ■ alfo  a principle,  and  the  God  o.f  gods , a monad  from  the  firft  one , before 
all  effence.  Where,  fo  far  as  we  can  under ftand,  Jamblichus  meaning 
is,  that  there  is  a fimple  unity  in  order  of  nature,  before  that  Toga* 
thon , or  monad,  which  is  the  firft  of  the  three  divine  hypoftafes.  And 
this  dodlrine  was  afterward  taken  up  by  Proclus , he  declaring  it-  in 
this  manner  nxvTxyJs  a IlAaTwv  «7 to  t»  7 rAriStff  E7rl  raj  svdHx^  dvxTgiyuv  ewQz v' 
yxXXov  H\  Xj  7 rgo  th  TIXxtuvo;  xxtx  tw  tuv  zrgxyyxruiv  to?ij  v^o  t«  tt A.^Qks'  Vw  as/  s’o, 
ft)  urxcx  SuxTxfcie  d~to  yovxHsq  xpyflxi'  HA  yhydp  ix  rptxHc;  7rpodvx:  rov  dpi Qyov  to* 

~ ' \ ~ /•  r,  » \ ,r  \ -V  > . „ . \ ’ I I 

ersiov,  aAAa  zepo  t vs  toixock;.  v yo\xq  £S~«  ytv  bv  tc,  01  driy.inpyiy.ci  rgn;  xXXx  ti ; a irsy 
twj  sir,  vHiyix  ydg  tuv  Ssiwv  *a£swu  ix  7 rX)S&K£  xgyilxt'  xx  xix  d~o  rcixHo;  d.oyj~ 
(Sal  J'e*  tsv  Hvy.ingyiv.ov  xgiQydv,  dxx'  di to  yovdJ o;‘<  Plato  every  where  afcends 
from  multitude  to  unity , /row  whence  alfo  the  order  of  the  many  proceeds  ; 

Plato,  ez;;e/  according  to  the  natural  order  of  things , one  is 
before  . multitude , ewry  divine  order  begins  from  a monad.  Where- 
fore, though  the  divine  member  proceed  in  a trinity , jye7  this  tri- 

nity muft  there  be  a monad.  Let  there  be  three  demiurgical  hypoftafes  ; 
never thelefs , before  thefe  muft  there  be  one , becaufe  none  of  the  divine  orders  be-- 
gins  from  multitude.  We  conclude ,.  that  the  demiurgical  number  does  not  begin 
from  a trinity , but  from  a monad,  ft  an  ding  alone  by  itfelf  before  that  trinity 
Here  Proclus , though  endeavouring  to  gain  fome  countenance,  for  this- 
dodtrine  out  of  Plato , yet,  as  fearing  left  that  ftiould  fail.  him,,  does 
he  fly  to  the  order  of  nature,,  and  from  thence  would  infer,  that  be- 
fore the  trinity  of  demiurgick  hypoftafes,  there  muft  be  a Angle  mo- 
nad or  heqad,  ftanding  alone  by  itfelf,  as*  the  head  thereof.  And  Sr.. 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  who  was  junior  to  Jamblichus ,.  but  fenior  to  Pro- 
clus, feems  to  take  notice  of  this  innovation  in  the  Platonick  theology, 
g as  a thing  then  newly  crept  up,  and  after  the  time  of  Porphyry  : dxx' 
o'!  yc  irgougvymi  ft  zrgo<;  mo  dvhXeyxtri,  (pxcxovlz;  yv  < h!v  T'ATAQO'N  <ruv-. 
ugiQyUv  roif  did  x'j.th'  ydg  dno  zrdavt  xoivuvlxe  Hid  to  ilvxi  xttXhv  ttxvtv 

ft  xHsxlov  tivc?  <rvy£xarius'  'Afro  HI  ra  NO  T,  (dgyn  ydg  »ro?)  tvv  rgidHx  ylxv  vAfvvxi* 
But  thofe  before  mentioned  contradict  this  doctrine  (of  Porphyrins  and’ 
the  ancient  Platonifts.)  affirming , that  the  Tagathon  ought  not  to  be  con- 
numerated  or  reckoned  together  with  thofe  which  proceed  from  it , but  to  ■ 
be  exempted  from  all  communion , becaufe  it  is  altogether  Jimple,  and  unca- 
fable  of  any  commixture  or  confociation  with  any  other.  Wherefore 
thefe  begin  their  trinity  with  Nous  or  Intellect,  making  that  the  firft . 
The  only  difference  here  is,  that  Jamblichus  feems  to  make  die  firft 
hypoftafis  of  the  trinity  after  a monad  to  be  Tagathon , but  St.  Cyril, . 
Nous.  However,  they  both  meant  the  fame  thing,  as  alfo  did  Proclus 
after  them.  Wherefore,  it  is  evident,  that  when,  from  the  time  of  the  Ni- 
cene  council  and  Athanaftus , the  Chriftian  dodfrine  of  the  Trinity  came  to  be 
pundtually  ftated  and  fettled,  and  much  to  be  infilled  upon  by  Chriftians, 
Jamblichus  and  other  Platonifts, who  were  great  antagonifts  of  the  fame,, 
perceiving  what  advantage  the  Chriftians  had  from  the  Platonick  Trinity,, 
then  firft  of  all  innovated  this  dodtrine,  introducing  a quaternity  of  di- 
vine hypoftafes,  inftead  of  a trinity,  the  firft  of  them  being  not  coordi-, 
n&te  with  the  other  three,  nor  confociated  or  reckoned  with  them*,  but  all  of 
them,  though  fubordinate,  yet  uni  verbal,  and  fuch  as  comprehend  the  whole  ; . 

that: 
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that  is,  infinite  and  omnipotent and  therefore  none  of  them  creators. 

For  it  is  certain,  that  before  this  time,  or  the  age  that  Jamblicbtts  lived 
in,  there  was  no  fuch  thing  at  all  dreamed  of  by  any  Platonift,  as  an 
unity  before  and  above  the  trinity,  and  fo  a quaternity  of  divine  hy- 
poftafes *,  Plotinus  politively  determining,  that  there  could  neither  be 
more  nor  fewer  than  three  and  Proclus  himfelf  acknowledging  the 
ancient  tradition,  or  Cabala,  to  have  run  only  of  three  gods  and  Nu * 
wenius , who  was  fenior  to  them  both,  writing  thus  of  Socrates , 

that  he  alfo  (before  Plato)  averted  three  gods  \ that  iiy 
three  divine  hypoftafes,  and  no  more,  as  principles-,  therein  following 
the  Pythagoreans. 


Moreover,  the  fame  Proclus , befides  his  Hcnades  and  Noes  before  merr- 
tioned,  added  certain  other  phantaftick  trinities  of  his  own  alfo  as  this,  for 
example,  of  the  firlt  effence,  the  firft  life,  and  the  firft  intellect,  fto  omit 
others  -, ) whereby  that  ancient  Cabala  and  SeuTroc^Jolo;  btoXoylx,  theology 
of  divine  tradition , of  three  archical  hypoftafes,  and  no  more,  was  difguifed, 
perverted,,  and  adulterated. 

But  befides  this  advantage  from  the  ancient  Pagan  Platonifts  and  Pytha- 
goreans, admitting  a trinity  into  their  theology,  in  like  manner  as  Chrifti* 
anity  doth,  (whereby  Christianity  was  the  more  recommended  to  the  phi- 
lofophick  Pagans)  there  is  another  advantage  of  the  fame  extending  even' 
to  this  prefent  time,  probably  not  unintended  alfo  by  divine  providence  ; 
that  whereas  bold  and  conceited  wits  precipitantly  condemning  the  dodrine 
of  the  trinity  for  nonfenfe,.  abfolute  repugnancy  to  human  faculties,  and 
impoffibility,  have  thereupon  fome  of  them  quite  fhaken  off  Chriftianity, 
and  all  revealed  religion,  profelting  only  theiifn  ;•  others  have  fruftrated 
the  defign  thereof,  by  paganizing  it  into  creature-worfhip  or  idolatry  ; this  ig- 
norant and  conceited  confidence  of  both  , may  be  returned,  and  confuted  from 
hence,  becaufe  the  mofl  ingenious  and  acute  of  all  the  Pagan  philofophers, 
the  Platonifts  and  Pythagoreans,  who  had  no  byafs  at  all  upon  them,  nor 
any  feripture  revelation,  that  might  feem  to  impofe  upon  their  faculties, 
but  followed  the  free  lentiments  and  dictates  of  their  own  minds,  did  not- 
withstanding not  only  entertain  this  trinity  of  divine  hypoftafes  eternal  and 
uncreated,  but  were  alfo  fond  of  the  hypothefis,  and  made  it  a main  funda- 
mental of  their  theology. 


It  now  appears  from  what  we  have  declared,  that  as  to  the  ancient  and 
genuine  Platonifts  and  Pythagoreans,  none  of  their  trinity  of  gods,  or  di- 
vine hypoftafes,  were  independent,  fo  neither  were  they  ynrflo'i  3-eoi,  creature - 
gods,  but  uncreated  ; they  being  all  of  them  not  only,  eternal,  and  necefiarily 
oxiltent,  and  immutable,,  but  alfo  univerfal,.  that  is  infinite  and  omnipo- 
rent  ; caufes,  principles,  and  creators  of  the  whole  world.  From  whence 
it  follows,  that  thefe  Platonifts  couid  not  juftly  be  taxed  for  idolatry,  in 
giving  religious  worfhip  to  each  hypoftafis  of  this  their  trinity.  And  we 
nave  the  rather  infifted  fo  long  upon  this  Platonick  trinity,  becaufe  we  fhall- 
make  u&.of  this  dodrine  afterwards,  in  our  defence  of  Chriftianity,  where 

we 
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we  are  to  (how,  that  one  grand  defign  of  Chriflianity  being  to  abolifh  the 
Pagan  idolatry,  or  creature  worfhip,  itfelf  cannot  iuftly  be  charged  with 
the  lame  from  that  religious  worfhip  given  to  our  Saviour  (Thrift,  and 
the  Trinity,  (the  Son  and  Holy  Ghoft)  they  being  none  of  them,  according 
to  the  true  and  orthodox  Chriflianity,  creatures  ; however  the  Arian  hy- 
pothefis  made  them  fuch.  And  this  was  indeed  the  grand  reafon,  why  the 
ancient  fathers  fo  zealoufly  oppofed  Arianifm,  becaufc  that  Chriftianity,which 
was  intended  by  God  Almighty  for  a means  to  extirpate  Pagan  idolatry, 
was  thereby  itfelf  paganized  and  idolatrized,  and  made  highly  guilty  oi 
that  very  thing,  which  it  fo  much  condemned  in  the  Pagans,  that  is,  crea- 
ture-worfhip.  This  might  be  proved  by  fundry  teftimonies  of  Athanajius, 
Bafil,  Gregory  Nyjfen,  Gregory  Naztanzen , Epiphanius , . Chryfoftom , Hilary , 
Ambroje,  Aufiin,  Fanfiinus,  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria  \ all  of  them  charging 
the  Arians  as  guilty  of  the  very  fame  idolatry  with  the  Gentiles  or  Pagans, 
in  giving  religious  wor (Imp  even  to  the  Word  and  Son  of  God  himfelf,  (and 
consequently  to  our  Saviour  Chrift)  as  he  was  fuppofed  by  them  to  be  but  a 
creature.  But  we  fhall  content  ourlelves  here  only  to  cite  one  remarkable 
>.  45^  469.  paftage  out  of  Athanajius.  in  his  fourth  oration  againft  the  Arians : Six  t / Sv 

01  ’AfiHOfXXvTrect  TOtX'JTX  Xoyi^O fZVJOl  Xy  1/C8I/TEC,  8 »9|W.8 (TIV  £Xv] 8 f fXITX  T XV  'EAAyiVUV, 

x)  yxn  xctxvvoi  iWff  ktOj  t/i  xtItu  A xlgExtri  ttxqx  tov  xIitxvtx  tx  ttxvtx  Qioj 


- si Ss  oi  y.lv  '’EAAnufj  Ivt  dyefiru  x)  ttoAAoi?  ysvr/ToU  Ax1/>svis<nv,  iroi  St  svi 
h)  xysvr,Tif,  a’T’  x.tu  Six(psin<r.iv  aAA»A mu*  o,  ts  ydg  ttxs  xvtsov  Asyo  y-sv^  £»V 


ytw\Tw 

•ycvriTOg-  SX  ?roA\W  in,  Xy  oi  7roAAol  TTXAl'J 

' r 1 

YATHTUarCC  Sl<TlV* 


rocv 


EAA>( 


bZV  T m 


el 


xlrriv  tui  li/I  tvtu  (pvtriv 

syXTl,  Xy  8TM£  yX/3  XXXSiVCl  XTXjfX XT X SKTIV’  x'JAlOl  Ky  7T?Jo'J  OfTOV  sSPlxStXTXV  X XT& 

yyiT*  (pomxvTEt;’  i^£7niTXV  yxo  t n;  aAvjOfia?'  Xy  rr,u  y.\y  Ik Sxizv  irgoScxruiv  U7T£^£fe?jVai> 
dcfpxfzpov  to y XfinoV  r of;  Ti  c,EAAr<n  mfxuAxilai,  XTiTij.y.crt  Xy  Six(pogoi$  $so7j.  Axt^;vo'jt(0 

-of  3 -torvyAs’  Why  therefore  do  not  thefe  Arians , holding  this , reckon  thera- 
fehes  among/I  the  Pagans  Gr  Gentiles , fince  they  ^ /»  like  manner  zoorfhip  tbs 
creature , befides  the  creator  ? For  though  the  Pagans  worjhip  one  uncreated 
and  many  created  gods , but  thefe  Arians  only  one  uncreated , tf/zd  one  created , 
to  wit,  the  Son  or  Word  of  God  •,  yet  will  not  this  make  any  real  difference  be- 
twixt them\  becaufe  the  Arians  one  created  is  one  of  thofe  many  Pagan  gods  ; 
and  thofe  many  gods  of  the  Pagans  or  Gentiles , have  the  fame  nature  with  this 
one,  they  being  alike  creatures.  Wherefore  thefe  wretched  Arians  are  apo- 
Jlates  from  the  truth  of  Chriflianity,  they  betraying  Chrijl  more  than  the  Jews 
did,  and  wallowing  or  tumbling  in  the  filth  of  Pagan  idolatry  ; worjhipping 
creatures , and  different  kinds  of  gods.  Where,  by  the  way,  we  may  take  no- 
tice, that  when  Athanajius  affirmeth  of  the  Arians,  what  St.  Paul  doth 
of  the  Pagans,  that  they  did  t»J  xtUsi  Ax-iffnv  nx^x  tov  xtItxvtx,  his  meaning 
could  not  well  be,  that  they  worfhipped  the  creature  more  than  the  creator  ; 
forafmuch  as  the  Arians  conftantly  declared,  that  they  gave  Jefsworlhip  to 
(Thrift  the  Son  or  Word  of  God,  he  being  by  them  accounted  but  a 
creature,  that  they  did  to  the  Father  the  Creator;  but  either  that  they 
worfhipped  the  creature  befides  the  Creator,  or  the  creature  inftead  of 
the  Creator,  or  in  the  room  of  him,  who  was  alone  of  right  to  be  re- 
1 Oio  .fly.  worfhipped.  Again,  when  the  fam e Athanajius  declareth,  that 
the  Greeks,  Gentiles,  or  Pagans,  did  Univerfa  ly  worfhip  m xym ]w, 
only  one  uncreated,  he  feems  to  imply,  that  the  Platonick  trinity  of 

5 hypoftafes. 
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hypoftafes,  affirmed  by  him  to  be  all  uncreated,  were  by  them  looked  upon 
only  as  one  entire  divinity. 

But  the  principal  things,  which  we  ffiall  obferve  from  this  paflage  of 
Athanafius , and  th-ofe  many  other  places  of  the  fathers,  where  they  pa- 
rallel the  Arians  with  the  Pagans,  making  the  former  guilty  of  the  very 
fame  idolatry  with  the  latter,  even  then,  when  they  worffiipped  our  Sa- 
viour Chrift  himfelf,  or  the  Word  and  Son  of  God,  as  he  was  by  them 
fuppofed  to  be  nothing  but  a creature,  are  thefe  following  •,  firft,  that 
it  is  here  plainly  declared  by  them,  that  the  generality  of  the  Pagans 
did  not  worffiip  a multitude  of  independent  gods,  but  that  only  one  of 
their  gods  was  uncreated  or  felf-exiftent,  and  all  their  other  many  gods 
looked  upon  by  them  as  as  his  creatures.  This,  as  it  is  expreily  affirmed 
by  Athanafius  here,  that  the  Greeks  or  Pagans  did  dymru  xx)  7roAAo»f 
yz iruloiV  a xlgevs.v,  worfhip  only  one  uncreated , and  many  created  gods  ; fo  is  it 
plainly  implied  by  all  thofe  other  forementioned  fathers,  who  charge  the 
Arians  with  the  guilt  of  Pagan  idolatry:  becaufe,  had  the  Pagans  wor- 
ihipped  many  uncreated  and  independent  gods,  it  would  not  therefore  fob 
low,  that  the  Arians  were  idolaters,  if  the  Pagans  were.  But  that  this 
was  indeed  the  fenfe  of- the  fathers,  both  before  and  after  the  Nicene  coun- 
cil, concerning  the  Pagan  poiytheifm  and  idolatry,  that  it  confided  not  in 
worlhipping  many  uncreated  and  independent  gods,  but  only  one  uncre- 
ated and  many  created,  hath  been  already  otherwife  manifefted  •,  and  it 
might  be  further  confirmed  by  fundry  teftimonies  of  them;  as  this  of  St. 

Gregory  Nazianzen  in  his  37th  oration  1 ; Tf  vy)  xodi  c'EAAwi  tpxw 
Mix.  ®forr,c,  d>;  ol  tx  TsXedrtgx  luitvot;  GhXo<Tc(pxvTif,  IVhat  then  Would fome  fay , is 
there  not  one  divinity  alfo  among  ft  the  Pagans , as  they , who  pbilofophizc  more 
fully  and  perfectly  amongft  them , do  declare?  And  that  full  and  remarkable  one 
of  Iren%us,vt  here  he  plainly  affirmeth  of  the  Gentiles;  Ita  creature  po-L,  2.  c.  9. 
tins  quam  Creatori  ferviebant , & his  qui  non  junt  dii , ut  primum  deitatis  lo-  *29 
cum  attribuerent  uni  alicui  & futnmo  fabric  atari  hujus  univerjitatis  Deo  : , ^ gdp* 
That  they  fo  ferved  the  creature , and  thofe  who  are  not  gods , rather  than  the  Maffucti.] 
Creator  ; that  notwithftanding  they  attributed  the  firft  place  of  the  Deity  to 
one  certain  fupreme  God,  the  maker  of  this  univerfe.  The  fecond  thing  is, 
that  Athanafius , and  all  thofe  other  orthodox  fathers,  who  charged  the  A- 
rians  with  Pagan  idolatry,  did  thereby  plainly  imply,  thole  not  to  be  un- 
capable  of  idolatry,  who  worffiip  one  fovereign  Numen,  or  acknowledge 
one  fupreme  Deity,  the  maker  of  the  whole  world  ; fince  not  only  the  A- 
rians  unqueftionably  did  lb,  but  alfo,  according  to  thefe  fathers,  the  very  Pa- 
gans themlelves.  The  third  thing  is,  that  in  the  judgment  of  Athanafius , 
and  all  the  orthodox1  Anti-Arian  fathers,  to  give  religious  worfhip  to  any 
created  being  whatioever,  though  inferiour  to  that  worffiip,  which  is  given  to 
the  fupreme  God,  and  therefore  according  to  the  modern  diftindtion,  not 
Xa.lgetz,  but  caXiicc,  is  absolutely  idolatry,  Becaufe  it  is  certain,  that  the 
Arians  gave  much  an  inferiour  worfhip  to  Chrift,  the  Son,  or  Word  of  God, 
whom  they  contended  to  be  a meer  creature,  made  in  time,  mutable  and 
defedtible,  than  they  did  to  that  eternal  God,  who  was  the  Creator  of' 

him. 
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him.  As  thofe  fathers  imply,  the  Pagans  themfelves  to  have  given  much 
an  inferiour  worfhip  to  their  noXXo)  yevyo)  Wi,  their  many  gods. , whom 
themfelves  looked  upon  as  creatures,  than  they  did  Id  xymhy,  to  that 
one  uncreated  Gad. 
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Now  if  ithe  Arians,  who  zealoufly  contended  for  the  unity  of  the  God- 
head, were  neverthelefs,  by  the  fathers,  condemned  as  guilty  of  idola- 
try, for  bellowing  but  an  inferiour  kind  of  religious  worlhip  upon  Chrift, 
the  Son  or  Word  of  God  himfelf,  as  he  was  fuppofed  by  them  to  be  a 
creature.;  then  certainly  cannot  they  be  excufed  from  that  guilt,  who 
bellow  religious  worfhip  upon  thefe  other  creatures,  angels  and  fouls  of 
men,  though  inferiour  to  what  they  give  to  the  fupreme  omnipotent 
God,  the  Creator  of  all.  Becaufe  the  Son  or  Word  of  God,  however 
conceived  by  thefe  Arians  to  be  a creature,  yet  was  looked  upon  by  them 
as  the  fir  11,  the  molt  glorious,  and  mod  excellent  of  all  creatures,  and 
that  by  which,  as  .an  inftrumenr,  all  other  creatures,  as  angels  and  fouls, 
were  made,;  and  therefore,  if  it.  were  idolatry  in  them,  to  give  an  infe- 
riour kind  of  religious  worlhip  to  this  Son  and  Word  of  God  himfelf, 
according  to  their  hypothefis,  then  can  it  not  pofiibly  be  accounted  lefs, 
to  bellow  the  feme  upon  thofe  ether  creatures,  made  by  him,  as  angels 
and  men  deceafed.  Befides  which,  the  Word  and  Son  ol  God,  however  fup- 
pofed by  thefe  Arians  to  be  a creature,  yet  was  not  really  luch ; and  is  in  Scrip- 
ture unqueftionabl.y  declared  to  be  a true  ohjedt  of  religious  worlhip,  (z vorfhip 
him  all  ye  gods  \)  fo  that  the  Arians,  though  formally  idolaters,  according  to 
their  own  falfe  hypothefis,  yet  were  not  materially  and -really  fo : where- 
as thefe  religious  angel  and  faint-worlhippers  mull  be  as  well  materially  as 
formally  fuch.  And  here  it  is  obfervable,  that  thefe  ancient  fathers  made 
no  fuch  dillindion  of  religious  worfhip,  into  Latvia , as  peculiar  to  the  fu- 
preme God,  it  being  that,  whereby  he  is  adored  as  felf-exillent  and  omni- 
potent, or.  the  Creator  of  all  ; and  Doulia , fuch  an  inferior  religious  worfhip, 
as  is  communicable  to  creatures.:  but  concluded  of  religious  worlhip  uni- 
verlally,  and  without  diftinflion,  that  the  due  objedl  of  it  all  was  the  Creator 
only,  and  not  any  creature.  Thus  Athanafius  plainly  in  his  third  oration  *, 

£(  y<ZO  Wf  T 55  logy  V7T£££%UV  7T^(Tt  Z'Jl/flTS,  Viil  XXI  £XXS~0V  TOJV  uVcSfC  VXOTUVy 

tqv  Ctt^ovtx  Trgotrx'J'jU'j'  xXa  b h i :p»»  Bra?,  HTtoytcm  yxg  jcTtVjua  v 7rgojxvvn, 

dx\x  xri '<rpx  $£oV  If  the  Son  or  JVordof  God  were  to  be  worfhipped,  (though 
a creature)  becaufe  tranfeending  us  in  glory  and  dignity, .,  then  ought  every  in- 
feriour being  to  worfhip  wlpat  is  fuperiottr  to  it : whereas  the  cafe  is  otherwife  ; 
for  a creature  doth  not  religioufiy  worfloip  a creature,  but  only  God  the  Cre- 
ator. Now  they  ,who  diftinguifh  religious  worlhip,  into  Latria  and  Doulia , 
•mull  needs  fuppofe  the  objedl  of  it  in  general  to  be  that,  which  is  fuperiour 
to  us,  and  not  the  Creator  only  ; which  is  here  contradidled  by  Athanafius. 
'But  becaufe  it  was  objedled  againll  thefe  orthodox  fathers  by  the  Arians, 
that  the  humanity  of  our  Saviour  Chrift,  which  is  unquellionably  a crea- 
ture, did  lhare  in  their  religious  worlhip  alfo;  it  is  worth  the  while  to  fee 

i y.Tivy.x  7r ^o<ry.vw  ixvj,  y.ri  yi- 
UXXx  TOV  Ku^JOW  T-J)? 


•what  account  Athanafius  gives  of  this 
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fjucog  Ift  twv  xt it TpxraV)  aAAa  3 sh  ytyrns  <rwy.x,  Jj  are  to  toiutov  <rw(«fl!,  v.ydi  lea) to 

i/Ieff  C67T0  TOU  AOJ/'K,  7T^07KVVO\J  y.£Vt  8 T£  TOV  AoJ^OU  VpOTiili'JYiTXl  3iAODT£C,  y.ZXcChO’J.lV 
cc'jtov  oin ro  tyi;  <rocpxo{’  a A A’  fj’ooTtf,  to,  o'  A'n/o;  vdo'£  sysvslo,  thtou  xoti  eu  cr^pjci  ^evo- 
jutvov  Ittj^iiuo-jcOjUew  3eoV  We  give  no  religious  worjhip  to  any  creature , _/br  be  it 
from  us  for  this  is  the  error  of  the  Pagans  and  of  the  Arians  : but  we  worjhip 
the  Word  of  God  the  Lord  of  the  creation  incarnated.  For  though  the  flejh  of 
Chrift i confidered  alone  by  it  felft  were  but  a ■part  of  the  creatures , nevertheless 
was  it  made  the  body  of  God.  And  we  neither  worjhip  this  body  by  it  felf  alone , 
divided  from  the  Word , nor  yet  intending  to  worjhip  the  Word , do  we  remove 
it  at  a great  dijlance  from  this  flefto  ; but  knowing  that  of  the  Scripture , the 
Word  was  made  flefh,  we  look  upon  this  Word  even  in  the  flejh  as  God.  And 
again  to  the  fame  purpofe,  Kxl  yivua-xBTua-xv  o'n  Kupiov  iv  a-xpxl  7rpomtwSvref9  p I(j,. 
a x\'uy.a.Ti  ■7rpo<Tx'Jwy.svi  oc7\Xoi  t ov  jctioiv,  iv£v<ry,y.svov  to  xhrov  <rwyx.  Let  thefe 
Arians  know  at  length , that,  we  who  worfhip  the  Lord  in  fleljh , worjhip  no 
creature , <w/y  ^ Creator  cloathed  with  a creaturely  body.  And  for  the 

fame  caufe  was  it,  that  Neftorius  afterwards,  dividing  the  Word  from  the 
flefh,  the  divinity  of  Chrift  from  the  humanity,  and  not  acknowledging 
fuch  an  hypoftatick  union  betwixt  them  as  he  ought,  but,  neverthelefs,  reli- 
gioufly  worfhiping  our  Saviour  Chrift,  was  therefore  branded  by  the  Chriftian 
church  with  the  name  of  ’Av0^w7toAjot^?,  a man-worjhipper , or  idolater.  To 
conclude,  they,  who  excufe  themfelves  from  being  idolaters  no  otherwife, 
than  becaufe  they  do  not  give  that  very  fame  religious  worfhip  to  faints  and 
angels,  which  is  peculiar  to  God  Almighty,  and  confifts  in  honouring  him 
as  felf-exiflent,  and  the  Creator  of  all  things,  but  ackowledge  thofe  others  to 
be  creatures  ; fuppofe  that  to  be  neceffary  to  idolatry,  which  is  abfolutely 
impoflible,  viz.  to  acknowledge  more  omnipotents,  as  creators  of  all,  than  one, 
or  to  account  creatures  as  fuch  creators  ; as  they  imply  all  thofe  to  beunca- 
pable  of  idolatry,  who  acknowledge  one  fupreme  God  the  Creator  of  the  whole 
world  3 which  is  direftly  contradictious  to  the  doCtrine  of  the  ancient  church. 

Hitherto  in  way  of  anfwer  to  an  atheiflick  objection  againft  the  naturality 
of  the  idea  of  a God,  as  including  onelinefs  in  it,  from  the  Pagan  polytheifm, 
have  we  largely  proved,  that  at  leaft  the  civilized  and  intelligent  Pagans 
generally  acknowledged  one  fovereign  Numen  and  that  their  polytheifm  was 
partly  but  phantaftical,  nothing  but  the  polyonymy  of  one  fupreme  God,  or 
the  worfhiping  him  under  different  names  and  notions,  according  to  his  fe- 
veral  virtues  and  manifeffations  ; and  that  though,  befides  this,  they  had 
another  natural  and  real  polytheifm  alfo  ; yet  this  was  only  of  many  inferiour, 
or  created  gods,  fubordinate  to  one  Supreme  ’A ymT^  or  uncreated. 

Which,  notwithstanding,  is  not  fo  to  be  underftood,  as  if  we  did  con- 
fidently affirm  that  opinion  of  many  independent  deities  never  to  have  fo 
much  as  entred  into  the  mind  of  any  mortal.  For  fince  human  nature  is  fo 
mutable  and  depravable,  as  that,  notwith {landing  the  connate  idea  and 
prole'Jis  pf  God  in  the  minds  of  men,  fome  unqueftionably  do  degenerate  a’  1 
lapfa into  atheifm  ; there  can  be  no  reafon,  why  it  fliould  be  thought  abfolutely 
impoffible,  for  any  ever  to  entertain  that  faife  conceit  of  more  independent 
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deities.  But  as  for  independent  Gods  invifihle,  we  cannot  trace  the  footfteps 
of  fuch  a polytheifm  as  this  any  where,  nor  find  any  more  than  a ditheifm, 
of  a good  and  evil  principle  : only  Pbilo  and  others  ieem  to  have  conceived, 
that  amongft:  the  ancient  Pagans,  fome  were  fo  grofiy  fottifh,  as  to  fuppofe 
a plurality  of  independent  gods  vifible,  and  to  take  the  fun,  and  moon,  and  all 
the  flats  for  fuch.  However,  if  there  were  any  fuch,  and  thefe  writers  were 
not  miftaken,  as  it  frequently  happened,  it  is  certain,  that  they  were  but  very 
few  •,  becaufe,  amongft  the  mod  Barbarian  Pagans  at  this  day,  there  is  hardly 
any  nation  to  be  found,  without  an  acknowledgment  of  a fovereign  Deity,  as- 
appears  from  ail  thofe  difcoveries,  which  have  been  made  of  them,  fince  the 
improvement  of  navigation. 

Wherefore,  what  hath  been  hitherto  declared  by  us,  might  well  be  thought 
a fufficient  anfwer  to  the  forementioned  atheiftick  objedlion  againft  the  idea 
of  God.  Notwithftanding  which,,  when  we  wrote  the  contents  of  this  chap- 
ter, we  intended  a further  account  of  the  natural  and  real  polytheifm  of  the- 
Pagans,  and  their  multifarious  idolatry,  chiefly  in  order  to  the  vindication 
of  the  truth  of  Chriftianity  againft  Atheifts ; foraftnuch  as  one  grand  defign 
hereof  was  unqueftionably  to  deftroy  the  Pagan  polytheifm  and  idolatry,, 
which  confifted  in  worfhiping  the  creature  befides  the  Creator. 

But  we  are  very  fenfible,  that  we  have  been  furprized  in  the  length  of  this 
chapter,  which  is  already  fwelled  into  a dilproportionate  bignefs ; by  means 
whereof  we  cannot  comprehend,  within  thecompafs  of  this  volume,  all  that 
belongs  to  the  remaining  contents,  together  with  fuch  a full  and  copious  con- 
futation of  the  atheiftick  grounds,  as  was  intended.  Wherefore  we  lhall 
here  divide  the  chapter,  and  referve  thofe  remaining  contents,  together  with 
a further  confutation  of  atheifm,  if  need  be,  for  another  volume,  which, 
God  affording  life,  health,  and  leifure,,  we  intend  fliall  follow.  Only  fub-*- 
joining,  in  the  mean  time,  a fhort  and  compendious  confutation  of  all  the 
atheiftick  arguments  propofed.- 
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